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OSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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The  Opening  Night  Gala  Committee  gratefully  acknowledges  The 
Boston  Company  for  its  continued  sponsorship  of  Opening  Night. 

Our  special  thanks  to  these  generous  donors  to  Opening  Night: 


Ann  Bugatch 

The  Catered  Affair 

Paul  Kroner  Design 

National  Film  Service  Corporation 

New  England  Role  Playing  Society 

One  Main  Street 


Bruce  Peterson 

RIS  Paper  Company 

Table  Toppers 

Watson  Mailing  Service 

Worcester  Envelope  Company 


With  special  thanks  to  the  BSAV  Flower/Decorating  Committee  and  the  staff 
and  crew  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  especially  the  Volunteer  Office. 
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Susan  Kaplan  and  Ami  Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Paul  L.  King 

Gordon  and  Mary  Ford  Kingsley 
Allen  and  Elizabeth  Kluchman 
Farla  and  Chet  Krentzman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
Robin  and  Anita  Lincoln 
Diane  H.  Lupean 
Mrs.  Edward  M.  Lupean 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
Paul  F.  McDevitt/Suzanne  M.  Bump 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Molly  Beals  Millman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf  F.  Monosson 
Kiyo  Sasaki  Monro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  Morss 
Eric  F.  Mourlot  and 
Sarah  L.  Hackett 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 
Robert  P.  O'Block 
George  and  Barbara  Pearce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 
Gail  M.  Price,  Ph.D. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 
Warren  R.  Radtke 
Peter  and  Suzanne  Read 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Reeder,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Wayman 

Rogers,  Jr. 
Elaine  and  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Fran  Ross 
Alfie  Rudnick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Rudolph 
Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 
John  H.  Saxe 
Seiji  Senoo 

Spring  Sirkin  and  Arthur  Frank 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallis  E.  Sisson/ 

Ms.  Jane  Sibley 
Robert  and  Mary  Snyder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Stern 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Sullivan 
Dr.  George  W.  Thorn 
Robert  A.  Vogt/Jean  M.  Campbell 
Mrs.  Reading  WagstarT-Callahan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Windsor 
The  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Cornelius 

Ayer  Wood,  Jr. 
Sheila  and  Richard  Young 
Anonymous  (3) 
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Worcester  Envelope  now 
offers  commercial  envelopes 
made  from  100%  recycled  paper 
with  post-consumer  waste. 


Manufacturers 
since  1893 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 
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Administration 

Kenneth  Haas,  Managing  Director 
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Corporate  Development 
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Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of 
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Administrator 
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Russell  M.  Hodsdon,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Public  Relations 
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Marketing  Manager 
Susan  E.  Kinney,  Assistant  Director  of 

Development 
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Patricia  Krol,  Coordinator  of  Youth  Activities 
Steven  Ledbetter,  Musicologist  & 

Program  Annotator 
Michelle  Leonard  Techier,  Media  and  Production 

Manager,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Marc  Mandel,  Publications  Coordinator 
John  C.  Marksbury,  Director  of 

Foundation  and  Government  Support 
Julie-Anne  Miner,  Manager  of  Fund  Reporting 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Scott  Schillin,  Assistant  Manager, 

Pops  and  Youth  Activities 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Associate  Director  of 

Development/ Director  of  Major  Gifts 
Cheryl  L.  Silvia,  Function  Manager 
Robin  J.  Yorks,  Director  of  Tanglewood 

Development 


Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Thelma  E.  Goldberg,  Vice-Chairman 
Mrs.  Susan  D.  Hall,  Secretary 


Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Amanda  Barbour  Amis 
Harlan  Anderson 
Caroline  Dwight  Bain 
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Ronald  A.  Homer 

Lola  Jaffe 
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Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Allen  Z.  Kluchman 

Koji  Kobayashi 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 
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Stephen  R.  Levy 
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Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 
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Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
Susan  M.  Hilles 
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Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 
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Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 


Symphony  Hall  Operations 
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Goetz  B.  Eaton,  Fundraising 
Una  Fleischmann,  Development 
Paul  S.  Green,  Resources  Development 
Patricia  M.  Jensen,  Membership 
Kathleen  G.  Keith,  Adult  Education 


Maureen  Hickey,  Tanglewood 
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Patricia  L.  Tambone,  Public  Relations 
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Board  of  Directors 
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J. P.  Barger 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
William  F.  Connell 
Nelson  J.  Darling 
Thelma  Goldberg 


George  H.  Kidder 
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Robert  P.  O'Block 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
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Ray  Stata 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are  funded  in  part  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Celebrating  the  100th  Anniversary 
of  the  Birth  of  Charles  Munch 


ICHESTRfl 


To  mark  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Munch,  the  Boston  Symphony  Archives  has  mounted 
a  display  of  memorabilia  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs,  and  other 
historical  documents,  the  exhibit  explores  the  career  of  Charles  Munch,  focusing  on  his  tenure  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to  1962.  In  the  photograph  above, 
Munch  (right)  is  shown  with  guest  conductor  Pierre  Monteux  (left),  himself  music  director  of  the 
BSO  from  1919  to  1924,  and  the  train  conductor  just  prior  to  departing  on  the  BSO's  transconti- 
nental tour  in  1953.  The  Boston  Symphony  Archives  extends  special  thanks  to  Bunnell  Frame  Shop 
for  its  generous  assistance  in  mounting  this  exhibit. 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  was 
named  the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
1973,  following  a  year  as  music  adviser.  His  many 
tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included 
four  visits  to  Japan  (most  recently  in  December 
1989,  on  a  tour  that  also  included  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  Hong  Kong),  an  eight-city  North 
American  tour  in  the  spring  of  1991,  and  a  seven- 
city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria,  Germany, 
France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  His  previous  tours  with  the  orchestra 
have  included  an  historic  visit  to  China  in  March 
1979  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions 
with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances,  marking  the  first  visit  to 
China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations;  the  orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major 
European  music  festivals,  also  in  1979;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial  in 
1981,  a  fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to  Japan,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  England. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. Recent  appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La 
Scala,  Salzburg,  and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper;  he  has  also  conducted  the  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he 
has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of 
London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Mas- 
terworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied 
Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo 
Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  held  in  Besanc,on,  France,  and  was  invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition.  In  1960  he  won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York 
Philharmonic's  1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra 
for  the  1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance 
in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  sum- 
mers beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to 
1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  fol- 
lowed by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood,  and  made  his  first 


Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an 
artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa' s  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on 
Philips,  Mahler's  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  symphonies,  Mah- 
ler's Kindertotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra  with  Hilde- 
gard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  with  Jessye  Norman, 
James  McCracken,  and  Tatiana  Troyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon 
include  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tangle- 
wood  Festival  Chorus;  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian 
Zimerman;  Prokofiev's  complete  Romeo  and  Juliet;  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and 
Damnation  of  Faust;  and  an  album  of  music  by  Gabriel  Faure.  Other  recordings 
by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  Beethoven's  five  piano 
concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on  Telarc;  and,  on  Sony  Classi- 
cal/CBS Masterworks,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mendelssohn's  Vio- 
lin Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete  and  Debussy^  s  La 
Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 
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Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
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Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 
Associate  Concertmaster 
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fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
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chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
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Second  Violins 
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Ronald  Knudsen 
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Burton  Fine 
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Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 
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Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 
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Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
♦Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 
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Leone  Buyse 
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Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 
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Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 
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Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 
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Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 
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Thomas  Martin 
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Charles  Schlueter 
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Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harp 
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Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 
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Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 
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HE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  recently 

returned  from  an  extraordinarily  triumphant  European  tour,  begins 
its  one  hundred  eleventh  season  and  the  nineteenth  year  of  Mr. 
Ozawa's  tenure  as  Music  Director  this  evening. 

The  tour  saw  the  orchestra  appear  for  the  first  time  at  the  Athens 
Festival  —  for  two  outdoor  concerts  performed  in  the  grandeur  of  the 
Herodes  Atticus  Odeon,  overlooked  by  the  Acropolis  and  the  majesty 
of  the  Parthenon.  Then  from  Athens  to  Salzburg  for  the  final  two 
concerts  of  the  summer  festival,  characterized  by  some  reviewers  as 
the  best  of  its  season's  orchestral  offerings.  Single  concerts  in  Munich, 
Stuttgart,  Frankfurt,  and  Paris  followed,  and  finally  a  Proms  concert 
before  a  superb  audience  in  London's  Royal  Albert  Hall.  All  told, 
nine  concerts  in  five  countries  in  seven  cities  in  fourteen  days. 

With  only  a  brief  hiatus,  this  European  tour  came  on  the  heels  of 
the  orchestra's  stay  at  Tanglewood,  where  once  again  audiences  in 
numbers  very  close  to  the  prior  year's  record  attendance  were  treated 
to  an  outstanding  summer  of  music. 

We  welcome  concertgoers  to  another  season  of  performances  by  an 
orchestra  that  has  justly  received  extraordinary  international  acclaim. 
For  those  of  us  privileged  to  have  traveled  with  the  orchestra,  there 
were  many  moments  that  evoked  great  and  appreciative  pride  in  con- 
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certs  that  drew  the  best  from  Mr.  Ozawa,  who  conducted  all  perfor- 
mances, and  from  every  single  member  of  the  orchestra.  The  tour  was 
planned  and  carried  out  in  an  exemplary  way. 

For  the  second  year  the  corporate  sponsor  of  Opening  Night  is 
The  Boston  Company.  The  Boston  Symphony  welcomes  the  growing 
relationship  that  we  have  come  to  enjoy  with  this  banking  institution 
of  recognized  tradition  and  quality.  We  extend  our  grateful  thanks  to 
its  management  for  what  its  corporate  generosity  makes  possible  this 
evening. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  led  this  year  by 
acting  President  Molly  Millman  and  event  co-chairmen  Kathryn  Bray 
and  Goetz  Eaton,  have  once  again  in  their  quiet  and  effective  way 
managed  the  careful  planning  for  this  Opening  Night.  The  seemingly 
effortless  way  in  which  it  happens  belies  the  endless  hours  and  the 
tireless  devotion  that  volunteers  bring  to  the  task. 

We  extend  our  most  grateful  thanks  to  John  Oliver  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  for  the  extraordinary 
artistry  and  dedication  they  bring  to  the  concerts  that  we  are  privi- 
leged to  attend.  And  we  welcome  our  guest  soloist  Janis  Taylor. 

To  all  of  our  audiences,  and  particularly  those  who  have  come  here 
this  evening,  please  know  how  much  we  appreciate  what  your  sup- 
port—as subscribers,  as  contributors  to  our  fund  appeals,  and  as 
staunch  proponents  for  the  best  of  music  —  means  for  the  stability 
and  security  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  future.  We  hope  that  you  will 
find  the  happy  celebration  of  this  evening,  and  the  novelty  of  the 
combination  of  film  and  music,  occasion  for  a  most  enjoyable 
experience. 
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George  H.  Kidder 

President 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


J. P.  Barger 

Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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The  Boston  Company  is  sponsoring  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
111th  Opening  Night.  Since  its  first  concert  on  October  22,  1881,  this  legen- 
dary orchestra  has  played  a  major  role  in  American  musical  life.  Five  genera- 
tions of  loyal  supporters  have  helped  make  that  possible.  The  Boston  Company, 
a  tradition  itself  since  1872,  is  honored  to  share  in  that  support. 


A  subsidiary  of  Shearson  Lehman  Brothers  Inc.  An  American  Express  company 

1990  The  Boston  Company,  lnc 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 


OPENING  NIGHT  1991 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

ALEXANDER  NEVSKY 

A  film  by  Sergei  Eisenstein  with  music  by  Serge  Prokofiev 

Film  score  performed  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

with 

JAMS  TAYLOR,  mezzo-soprano 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

The  Cast 

Prince  Alexander  Nevsky Nikolai  Cherkassov 

Vassily  Buslai  NP.  Okhlopkov 

Gavrilo  Olexich A.L.  Abrikossov 

Ignat  D.N.  Orlov 

Pavsha V.K.  Novikov 

Damash  N.N.  Arski 

Amelfla  Timofeyevna V.O.  Massalitinova 

Olga V.S.  Ivasheva 

Vassilissa  A.S.  Danilova 

The  Original  Production  (1938) 

Director:  Sergei  M.  Eisenstein,  D.I.  Vassiliev 

Music:  Serge  Prokofiev 

Story:  Sergei  M.  Eisenstein,  Pyotr  A.  Pavlenko 

Cinematography:  Eduard  Tisse 

The  Concert  Presentation 

Producer:  John  Goberman 

Music  adapted  by:  William  D.  Brohn 

Subtitles:  Sonya  Friedman 

Music  Copying  and  Preparation:  Peggy  Serra 

Technical  Supervisor:  Jon  Sharpe 

Technical  Producer:  C.  Chapin  Cutler,  Jr. 

Projection  System:  Boston  Light  and  Sound,  Inc. 

"Alexander  Nevsky"  is  a  production  of  PGM  Productions,  New  York, 

in  cooperation  with  Corinth  Films,  and  Sovexportfilm, 

presented  by  arrangement  with  IMG  Artists,  New  York. 

The  original  concert  presentation  was  made  possible  by  AT&T. 

Opening  Night  1991  is  a  project  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 
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Sergei  Eisenstein 

Alexander  Nevsky,  a  film  with  music  by  Sergei  Prokofiev 

Sergei  Mikhailovich  Eisenstein  was  born  in  Riga,  Latvia,  on  January  23,  1898,  and 
died  in  Moscow  on  February  11,  1948.  Sergei  Sergeyevitch  Prokofiev  was  born  in  Sont- 
zovka,  near  Ekaterinoslav  in  the  Ukraine,  on  April  23,  1891,  and  died  in  Moscow  on 
March  5,  1953.  Eisenstein  wrote  the  scenario  for  the  film  Alexander  Nevsky  with  Pyotr 
Pavlenko;  it  was  first  published  in  a  preliminary  version  under  the  title  "Russ"  ("Rus- 
sia") in  the  literary  journal  "Znamya"  at  the  end  of  1937.  The  song  texts  are  by 
Vladimir  Lugovsky.  Retitled  Alexander  Nevsky,  the  film  was  shot  around  Moscow 
between  June  5  and  November  7,  1938.  Prokofiev  worked  on  the  score  simultaneously 
with  the  shooting.  A  preliminary  edited  version  was  shown  to  the  Film  Committee  on 
November  9.  The  first  public  showing  took  place  on  December  1,  1938.  Prokofiev's  score 
was  originally  composed  for  an  orchestra  of  about  thirty  instruments,  but  the  composer 
later  arranged  it  into  a  cantata,  also  entitled  Alexander  Nevsky,  for  full  orchestra  with 
chorus  and  mezzo-soprano  solo.  Prokofiev's  film  score  has  been  reconstructed  by  William 
D.  Brohn  using  the  full  instrumentation  employed  by  the  composer  for  the  cantata.  This 
is  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  of  the  complete  film  score. 
The  cantata  received  its  premiere  under  the  composer's  direction  on  May  17,  1939,  in 
Moscow.  The  first  American  performance  took  place  on  an  NBC  radio  broadcast  on 
March  7,  1943,  with  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting.  Eugene  Ormandy  directed  the  Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra  in  the  American  concert  premiere  on  March  23,  1945.  Erich  Leins- 
dorf  introduced  the  work  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  repertory  in  a  performance 
at  Tanglewood  on  August  25,  1963,  with  the  Festival  Chorus  and  soloist  Lili  Chooka- 
sian.  He  repeated  the  work  two  seasons  later  with  Shirley  Verrett  and  the  Harvard- 
Radcliffe  Choral  Society.  The  only  previous  Symphony  Hall  performances  took  place  in 
January  1977  under  the  direction  of  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  with  Lili  Chookasian  and 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor.  The  most  recent  BSO  perform- 
ance was  at  Tanglewood  on  July  12,  1986,  under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  with 
Janice  (now  "Janis")  Taylor  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus.  The  score  calls  for 
mezzo-soprano,  mixed  chorus,  and  an  orchestra  consisting  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two 
oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  tenor  saxophone,  two  bassoons 
and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  tri- 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THE 

BOSTON  OPERA  ASSOCIATION 

AND  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


In  February  1990,  two  of  Boston's  oldest  cultural  organizations,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  founded  in  1881,  and  the  Boston  Opera  Association,  founded  in  1883, 
agreed  to  combine  their  energies  to  present  staged  opera  performances  and  concerts 
by  outstanding  operatic  artists  that  would  not  otherwise  be  available  to  audiences  in 
Boston  and  New  England.  The  October  16  performance  of  Pique  Dame  with  Mirella 
Freni  and  Vladimir  Atlantov  in  the  leading  roles  is  the  most  recent  result  of  that 
collaboration. 

The  Boston  Opera  Association  presented  Metropolitan  Opera  performances  in  Bos- 
ton for  more  than  75  years,  until  the  Met  discontinued  its  national  tour  in  1986.  Subse- 
quently, the  Association  has  presented  the  Houston  Opera  Company  and  concerts  by 
Dame  Joan  Sutherland,  Luciano  Pavarotti,  and  other  artists.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  activities  in  the  field  of  opera  production  date  back  to  1940,  when  BSO 
music  director  Serge  Koussevitzky  invited  Boris  Goldovsky  to  head  the  opera  depart- 
ment of  the  newly-founded  Berkshire  Music  Center;  the  opera  department's  activities 
continued  into  the  1960s.  Since  1980  Seiji  Ozawa  has  made  opera  production  a  regular 
part  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  activities  at  Tanglewood  and  then  at  Symphony  Hall. 


During  the  last  forty  years,  more  than  300  regional  opera  companies  have  been  estab- 
lished throughout  the  United  States,  including  several  in  Boston.  These  companies  have 
enriched  the  cultural  life  of  the  nation,  striving  to  achieve  high  artistic  standards  and  to 
develop  the  financial  resources  necessary  to  produce  and  present  opera.  That  task  has 
proven  difficult:  even  with  sold-out  performances,  producing  opera  requires  major  subsidy 
by  corporate  and  individual  benefactors.  We  hope  that  our  collaboration  will  complement 
the  work  of,  and  broaden  support  for,  those  regional  companies  who  will  ultimately  benefit 
from  the  presence  of  an  expanded  opera  audience. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Opera  Association  are  committed 
to  presenting  staged  opera  performances  that  meet  the  highest  artistic  standards  at 
affordable  cost  which  the  general  public  and  individual  and  corporate  benefactors  will 
support.  We  hope  that  our  previous  collaborations  —  an  evening  of  operatic  highlights 
with  Mirella  Freni  and  Peter  Dvorsky,  another  with  June  Anderson  and  Alfredo  Kraus, 
and  a  special  open  rehearsal  of  Strauss's  Salome  with  Hildegard  Behrens  —  as  well  as 
this  year's  presentation  of  Pique  Dame  have  set  a  course  that  will  be  of  enduring  ben- 
efit to  the  community.  We  look  forward  to  making  music  together  and  welcome  your 
interest  and  support  in  this  undertaking. 
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President 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Mrs.  Russell  Rowell 

President 

Boston  Opera  Association 


angle,  wood  block,  tambourine,  snare  drum,  maracas,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam-tam, 
chimes,  orchestra  bells,  xylophone,  harp,  and  strings.  The  special  church  bells  effect  has 
been  provided  by  the  Verdin  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Every  history  of  film  pays  special  homage  to  Sergei  Mikhailovich  Eisenstein,  one  of 
the  greatest  innovators  in  the  history  of  the  medium.  His  mother  was  Russian,  his 
father  a  successful  engineer-architect  of  German- Jewish  origins.  He  grew  up  in  com- 
fortable and  intellectual  surroundings,  becoming  fluent  in  Russian,  English,  French, 
and  German  by  the  age  of  ten.  A  voracious  reader,  he  also  evinced  an  early  talent  for 
drawing,  which  was  to  play  an  important  role  in  his  film  work.  His  father  insisted  on 
the  boy's  following  in  his  footsteps  professionally,  though  Sergei  was  eager  to  pursue 
the  arts.  The  1917  Revolution  gave  him  his  first  opportunity  to  act  independently.  He 
sketched  some  of  the  exciting  events  that  went  on  around  him,  selling  some  of  his 
drawings  to  a  newspaper.  Later  on,  while  serving  in  a  construction  unit  of  the  Red 
Army,  he  was  stationed  near  a  town  with  a  small  theatrical  company.  He  quickly 
became  passionately  involved  in  the  theater.  During  this  time  he  also  undertook  the 
study  of  Japanese  to  pursue  work  in  the  culture  of  that  country.  But  a  chance 
encounter  with  a  childhood  friend  turned  actor  in  Moscow  eventually  led  to  a  job  as 
scenic  designer  at  the  Proletkult  ("proletarian  culture")  Theater  there.  It  was  a  heady 
time  for  all  the  arts,  with  a  great  deal  of  modernistic  experimentation. 

Eventually  tiring  of  the  company,  Eisenstein  applied  to  a  theater  program  run  by 
the  innovative  director  Vsevolod  Meyerhold,  with  whom  he  worked  for  two  years. 
From  1922  he  worked  as  director  of  a  troupe  that  had  split  off  from  the  Proletkult 
Theater,  producing  a  series  of  plays  that  often  made  use  of  ideas  more  easily  achieved 
cinematically  rather  than  on  stage.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  D.W.  Griffith  — 
especially  that  director's  editing  techniques  —  led  him  to  pursue  film  work  himself.  His 
first  professional  assignment,  Strike,  was  conceived  as  one  part  of  a  large  series  of 
films  depicting  events  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  before  1917.  As  he  was  to  do  in  all 
of  his  later  projects,  Eisenstein  spent  months  researching  the  subject  before  drafting 


Mirella  Freni 

soprano 


Vladimir  Atlantov 

tenor 


The  Boston  Opera  Association 

Gala  Opening  Performance 

of 

Tique  Dame' 

(sung  in  Russian  with  English  surtitles) 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 

Wednesday,  October  16,  at  8:15pm 
Symphony  Hall 

Choice  tickets  at  $50.00  are  available  by  calling 

the  BOSTON  OPERA  ASSOCIATION 

at  (617)  437-1316 

Tickets  at  $40.00,  $30.00  and  $16.00  available  at  the 

Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  or  by  calling 

SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200 
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and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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his  screenplay,  then  more  months  working  out  in  sketches  his  visualization  of  every 
character,  costume,  and  scene.  When  it  came  to  the  actual  filming,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  as  his  cameraman  Eduard  Tisse,  who  taught  him  much  about  the 
technical  and  artistic  aspects  of  photography,  and  who  collaborated  as  director  of 
photography  for  virtually  ah  of  his  films.  Although  Strike  had  been  planned  largely  as 
a  didactic  film,  Eisenstein  made  of  it  something  far  more,  employing  vivid  cutting 
techniques  and  unexpected  visual  metaphors.  At  its  first  showing  in  February  1925, 
most  critics  were  unable  to  appreciate  its  novelty  and  power,  though  Pravda  called  it 
"the  first  revolutionary  creation  of  our  cinema." 

The  Central  Committee  commissioned  Eisenstein  to  make  a  film  commemorating 
the  first,  incomplete,  revolution,  which  had  taken  place  in  1905.  Though  planned  as  a 
massive  eight-part  epic,  the  need  to  have  a  finished  film  in  time  for  the  anniversary 
celebrations  of  the  October  Revolution  forced  the  director  to  limit  himself  to  a  single 
dramatic  incident,  a  mutiny  by  the  crew  of  the  battleship  Potemkin  while  at  anchor  in 
Odessa.  The  resulting  film,  known  in  this  country  simply  as  Potemkin,  has  long  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  films  in  the  history  of  the  cinema. 

The  story  was  simple:  the  crew  of  the  battleship  revolted  against  its  officers  after 
being  served  maggot-infested  meat.  When  the  officers  issued  a  sentence  of  death 
against  those  responsible,  there  was  a  further  outcry  that  spread  to  other  ships  and 
the  port  city  itself.  A  detachment  of  the  Tsar's  army  marched  into  the  city  to  restore 
order  — and  did  so  brutally,  with  much  loss  of  innocent  life.  The  entire  film  grew  out 
of  a  mere  half-page  of  scenario,  yet  the  result  enriched  the  grammar  of  the  art  form. 
Eisenstein's  powerful  editing  creates  astonishing  tension;  on  several  occasions  the  film 
has  been  voted  by  international  panels  as  the  best  of  all  time,  and  one  segment  —  the 
electrifying  "Odessa  steps"  sequence  — never  leaves  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
seen  it. 

Potemkin' s  success,  both  in  Russia  and  around  the  world,  was  overwhelming.  Eisen- 
stein became  an  international  celebrity.  His  next  completed  film,  October  (Ten  Days 
that  Shook  the  World),  based  on  John  Reed's  book  about  the  October  Revolution,  was 
well  advanced  in  1927  when  changes  in  the  party's  ideology  forced  Eisenstein  to 
rework  much  of  the  film  — often  under  Stalin's  personal  scrutiny.  It  was  even  more 
daring  than  Potemkin  in  its  use  of  what  Eisenstein  called  "montage"  —  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  diverse  images  to  convey  not  only  emotional  effects  but  even  abstract  intellec- 
tual ideas.  Yet  few  people  at  the  time  were  ready  to  follow  the  director  in  this  new 
intellectual  and  technical  leap,  and  the  film  was  far  less  successful  with  audiences 
than  Potemkin. 

The  end  of  the  '20s  also  marked  an  increasingly  difficult  time  for  artistic  expres- 
sion in  Soviet  life.  The  freewheeling  experimentation  of  the  early  years  had  dropped 
off,  and  artists  were  expected  to  hew  closely  to  the  party  fine.  In  1930  Eisenstein  vis- 
ited America  and  hoped  particularly  to  be  asked  to  make  a  film  in  Hollywood.  But  his 
interest  in  the  artistic  side  of  the  medium  was  of  very  little  interest  to  the  profit- 
minded  studio  moguls.  He  planned  several  projects,  including  one  on  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  and  a  film  version  of  Dreiser's  An  American  Tragedy  (with  the 
author's  enthusiastic  cooperation).  All  of  them  fell  through.  After  reading  Eisenstein's 
script  for  An  American  Tragedy,  David  0.  Selznick  wrote  a  memo:  "It  was  for  me  a 
memorable  experience;  the  most  moving  script  I  have  ever  read.  It  was  so  effective, 
that  it  was  positively  torturing  ....  As  entertainment,  I  don't  think  it  has  one 
chance  in  a  hundred."  He  concluded  that  the  studio  should  indeed  try  new  things. 
"But  let's  keep  these  gambles  within  the  bounds  of  those  that  would  be  indulged  in  by 
rational  businessmen." 

Nonetheless,  through  the  intervention  of  Robert  Flaherty,  Eisenstein  was  enabled 
to  undertake  a  long-desired  project  to  be  filmed  in  Mexico.  His  friend  Charlie  Chaplin 
suggested  Upton  Sinclair  as  a  sponsor  for  the  project,  and  he  began  filming  what  he 
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hoped  was  to  be  his  masterpiece.  The  result  was  one  of  the  greatest  disappointments 
in  his  life.  Though  Sinclair  was  delighted  with  some  of  the  rushes  that  Eisenstein 
sent  him  after  months  of  shooting,  he  gave  in  to  family  pressure  at  the  mounting 
expense  and  suddenly  cut  the  director  off  in  Mexico  without  money.  Eisenstein  was 
denied  permission  to  reenter  the  United  States  and  had  no  access  to  the  film  he  had 
already  sent  to  California.  Despite  promises  that  it  would  be  shipped  to  him  in  Rus- 
sia, Eisenstein  never  saw  it  again.  Some  of  it  was  used  in  1933  and  1934  by  producer 
Sol  Lesser— without  Eisenstein's  permission  — to  make  a  feature  film  and  two  shorts 
about  Mexico.  In  the  process  much  of  the  original  footage  was  ruined. 

Once  back  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Eisenstein  discovered  that  the  film  industry  had  in 
the  meantime  become  an  arm  of  the  state;  he  found  himself  the  target  of  much  suspi- 
cion because  of  cosmopolitanism  and  his  "deviation"  from  the  official  norms  of  Soviet 
film-making.  Project  after  project  was  turned  down.  He  attempted  to  make  his  first 
sound  film,  Bezhin  Meadow,  in  1937,  only  to  face  a  vicious  attack  from  Pravda. 
Finally  he  was  forced  — much  like  Shostakovich  at  about  the  same  time  — to  give  up 
the  project  and  repudiate  his  work  on  it  entirely. 

Ironically,  it  was  probably  this  humiliating  act  of  apparent  submission  to  the  Party 
that  allowed  Eisenstein  to  get  the  assignment  of  producing  Alexander  Nevsky.  Even 
so,  no  one  relied  entirely  on  trust.  Nikolai  Cherkassov,  playing  the  title  role,  was  a 
member  of  the  Central  Committee,  one  of  whose  functions  was  clearly  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  director  and  make  sure  that  the  film  was  finished  on  time  and  with  the  proper 
ideological  "spin." 

The  creation  of  Nevsky  was  heavily  bound  up  with  the  propaganda  needs  of  the 
Soviet  government  in  the  late  1930s.  The  Nazis'  rise  to  power  in  Germany  profoundly 
unsettled  Stalin,  who  saw  Hitler  as  his  most  formidable  external  foe.  Alexander 
Nevsky  was  designed  not  only  to  raise  the  issue  of  the  German  menace,  but  also  —  and 
especially— to  raise  Russian  morale  for  a  potential  war  with  Germany.  The  means  to 
do  this  lay  in  Russian  history:  Eisenstein  wrote  a  screenplay  about  a  thirteenth- 


A  production  sketch  by  Eisenstein  for  'Alexander  Nevsky,"  dated  April  12,  1938 
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century  Russian  prince  of  Novgorod,  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  who  in  1240,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  had  commanded  a  Russian  victory  over  Swedish  forces  in  a  battle  at  the 
River  Neva.  For  this  accomplishment  he  became  known  as  "Alexander  of  the  Neva," 
or  Alexander  Nevsky.  His  most  famous  achievement  was  the  destruction  of  a  large, 
well-armed  invading  force  of  German  knights  in  a  battle  at  Lake  Chudskoye  in  1242; 
this  battle,  and  the  circumstances  preceding  it,  form  the  subject  matter  of  Eisen- 
stein's  film. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  thing  about  Alexander  Nevsky  is  the  fact  that,  although  it 
was  motivated  purely  by  the  Soviet  state's  propaganda  needs,  it  remains  one  of  the 
finest  artistic  achievements  in  the  history  of  film.  As  always,  Eisenstein  undertook 
extensive  research  before  writing  the  screenplay  with  Pyotr  Pavlenko.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  the  title  role  caused  some  difficulty,  since  Prince  Alexander  had  become  a  saint 
in  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  and  Eisenstein  had  to  avoid  any  religious  overtones 
in  his  depiction.  But  in  the  end  he  concentrated  on  Alexander  as  the  type  of  great 
patriotic  leader  who  stirs  his  people  to  action  beyond  anything  they  believe  possible. 

Eisenstein  made  dozens  of  sketches  of  costumes  and  character  types.  He  composed 
his  photographic  shots  — from  the  simplest  to  the  most  elaborate  battle  scenes— with 
extraordinary  care  before  filming  started.  Though  some  elements  of  his  approach 
seem  dated  today— most  notably  the  very  "stagy"  acting  styles,  with  characters  pos- 
ing in  grand  tableaux— the  film  has  remained  influential;  hardly  any  later  scene  of 
armies  in  hand-to-hand  combat  could  exist  without  the  example  of  Eisenstein' s  visual 
montage,  amounting  almost  to  choreography,  in  the  great  battle  on  the  ice.  Laurence 
Olivier  studied  it  in  detail  before  planning  the  shooting  of  his  Henry  V.  And  even  in 
small  details  Alexander  Nevsky  has  had  its  influence:  one  of  the  helmets  that  Eisen- 
stein created  for  the  invading  German  soldiers  —  designed  precisely  to  lend  a  brutal 
and  dehumanizing  image  to  the  foe  — surely  inspired  George  Lucas's  design  for  the 
mask  of  Darth  Vader  in  Star  Warsl 

In  a  grand  epic  like  this,  the  details  of  individual  personalities  count  for  little.  Even 
the  major  characters  are  presented  in  broad  strokes  as  types.  But  this  style  played 
directly  into  one  of  Eisenstein's  great  talents:  he  had  a  genius  for  typecasting,  finding 
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The  helmeted  German  soldiers  of  'Alexander  Nevsky" 
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actors  whose  physique  and  manner  perfectly  embodied  the  personality  of  the  charac- 
ters in  his  films,  whether  cheerful,  generous-spirited  Russian  peasants  or  dehuman- 
ized German  soldiers.  He  created  a  film  epic  that  is  nonetheless  constantly  illumi- 
nated by  vignettes  of  individual  characters  — both  noble  and  villainous  — whose 
personalities  are  revealed  in  their  reactions  to  the  events  in  which  history  has  placed 
them.  Nikolai  Cherkassov.  superbly  playing  the  tall,  fair-haired  Alexander,  calm, 
clear-eyed,  a  natural  leader  of  men.  naturally  stands  at  the  center  of  the  film:  but  he 
is  surrounded  by  marvelous  characters  — two  wonderful  peasant  "types,"  Buslai  and 
Gavrilo.  who  are  contending  for  the  hand  of  the  same  beautiful  Russian  maiden:  Olga. 
the  lovely  maiden  of  Novgorod,  for  whose  hand  Buslai  and  Gavrilo  are  vying:  Vassi- 
lissa.  the  doughty  maiden  of  Pskov  who  disguises  herself  as  a  man  and  joins  in  the 
battle  after  the  Germans  execute  her  father:  the  cheerful  elderly  armorer,  who  pro- 
vides himself  with  a  coat  of  mail  that  is  unfortunately  a  little  too  short:  the  self- 
serving  Russian  traitors,  depicted  as  sniveling  weasels. 

The  propaganda  need  ior  Alexander  Nevsky  was  so  urgent  in  1938  that  entire  units 
of  the  Russian  army  were  dispatched  to  serve  as  extras,  and  the  climactic  battle 
scene  — which  in  1242  took  place  on  a  frozen  lake  — was  filmed  during  a  July  heat 
wave  on  a  vast  leveled  field  covered  with  sodium  silicate  to  give  it  the  color  and  crys- 
talline texture  of  a  vast  sheet  of  ice.  When  the  film  was  released,  in  December  1938. 
it  was  received  with  unprecedented  acclaim,  and  Eisenstein.  who  had  been  hi  trouble 
with  the  authorities  more  frequently  than  he  had  been  in  favor,  was  restored  to  his 
once  prestigious  position  hi  the  Soviet  film  world.  Yet  only  a  few  months  later  the  film 
was  quietly  withdrawn  from  circulation  upon  the  signing  of  the  German-Soviet  Pact  of 
1939:  political  convenience  decreed  that  a  film  provoking  anti-German  sentiments  be 
suppressed.  This  event  may  well  have  been  one  of  the  principal  motivations  for 
Prokofiev  to  adapt  his  musical  score  hito  a  concert  piece. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  music.  Of  course,  the  silent  films  had  music  as  weU.  often 
elaborate  full  scores  that  were  coordinated  with  the  visual  image.  (Unfortunately  only 
specialists  know  much  of  this  music  today.  Reissues  of  the  classic  silent  films  almost 
never  include  the  original  score:  either  they  offer  no  music  at  ah  or  — worse  — apply 


The  Russian  foot-soldiers  prepare  for  another  take  of  their  attack  as 
Eisenstein  (foreground)  watches 


something  ad  hoc  that  has  no  connection  to  the  film  in  question.)  Eisenstein's  earlier 
films  certainly  called  for  a  musical  score.  But  for  Alexander  Nevsky,  the  director 
turned  to  one  of  the  greatest  composers  of  his  time  and  commissioned  a  score  that 
has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  ever  written  for  a  motion  picture.  In  this, 
his  first  completed  "talkie,"  Eisenstein  achieved  — with  Prokofiev's  help  — an  astonish- 
ing fusion  of  image,  dialogue,  sound  effects,  and  music. 

Eisenstein  always  marveled  at  the  speed  and  fluency  with  which  Prokofiev  created 
the  music  for  his  film.  While  they  were  working  on  Alexander  Nevsky,  the  director  and 
composer  would  look  at  a  newly  edited  sequence  —  several  minutes  of  film  —  destined  to 
go  into  the  finished  product.  The  viewings  would  end  near  midnight,  and  as  Prokofiev 
left,  he  would  say,  "You'll  have  the  music  by  twelve  noon." 

In  1946,  after  working  with  the  composer  on  two  films  —Alexander  Nevsky  and  Ivan 
the  Terrible  —  Eisenstein  published  an  essay  about  the  "miracle"  of  Prokofiev  the  film 
composer. 

Although  it  is  now  midnight,  I  feel  quite  calm.  I  know  that  at  exactly  11:55  a.m. 
a  small  dark  blue  car  will  bring  Sergei  Prokofiev  to  the  studio  and  that  in  his 
hands  there  will  be  the  necessary  piece  of  music  for  Alexander  Nevsky. 

The  composer's  speed  was  no  less  remarkable,  said  Eisenstein,  than  the  fact  that  he 
could  write  music  so  perfectly  attuned  to  the  screen  with  no  more  information  than 
the  number  of  seconds  a  given  passage  had  to  run  and  two  or,  at  most,  three  viewings 
of  the  finished  segment.  Eisenstein  watched  Prokofiev  searching  for  the  key  to  the 
musical  score: 

The  hall  is  plunged  in  darkness.  But  the  darkness  does  not  prevent  me  from  see- 
ing, in  the  patches  of  light  coming  from  the  screen,  Prokofiev's  hands  on  the 
elbow-rests  of  his  chair,  those  enormous,  strong  hands  with  steel  fingers  which 
force  the  keyboard  to  groan  when  he  attacks  it  with  all  the  elemental  impetuosity 
of  his  temperament.  Pictures  flash  on  the  screen  .... 

And  the  relentlessly  precise,  long  fingers  of  Prokofiev  are  nervously  drumming 
on  the  elbow-rests,  as  if  receiving  telegraph  signals. 

Is  Prokofiev  beating  time? 

No,  he  is  "beating"  something  far  more  complex. 

What  Prokofiev  finds  in  the  flickering  images,  says  Eisenstein,  is  the  visual  counter- 
point that  the  filmmaker  has  created,  "a  cunning  construction  of  three  movements 
which  do  not  coincide  in  rhythm,  tempo,  and  direction:  protagonist,  group  background 
and  poles  flashing  by  in  the  foreground  as  the  camera  passes  them."  The  composer  is 
completely  absorbed  in  the  tempo  —  or,  rather,  the  several  tempos  —  of  the  action  and 
the  editing,  muttering  under  his  breath  sounds  that  Eisenstein  considered  "the 
embryo  of  a  melodic  equivalent  to  the  scene  on  the  screen."  Prokofiev's  concentration 
is  total.  "God  forbid  you  should  address  him  at  such  a  time." 

Despite  universal  admiration  for  Prokofiev's  achievement  in  this  score,  showings  of 
the  film  with  its  original  soundtrack  have  never  done  justice  to  the  music.  Technical 
limitations  made  the  tonal  quality  of  the  original  soundtrack  extremely  poor,  tinny 
and  flat,  with  no  depth  or  resonance.  Moreover,  the  entire  score  was  rehearsed  and 
recorded  in  such  haste  that  in  places  it  seems  as  if  the  players  did  not  even  know 
their  parts  very  well.  And,  finally,  whether  for  budgetary  or  technical  reasons, 
Prokofiev's  studio  orchestra  was  limited  to  perhaps  thirty  instruments,  giving  it  a  dis- 
tinctly puny  sound  at  the  most  grandiose  moments. 

It  was  to  remedy  this  situation  that  the  present  adaptation  was  made.  The  film 
calls  for  some  sixty  minutes  of  music;  the  cantata  version  of  the  score  runs  only  about 
forty  minutes.  But  the  twenty  minutes  of  extra  music  consists  almost  entirely  of  repe- 
titions of  cues  heard  elsewhere.  And  in  the  cantata,  Prokofiev  created  a  scoring  for 
full  orchestra  that  substantially  enriches  the  sound  as  heard  in  the  film.  William  D. 


Brohn  transcribed  the  entire  score  from  a  videotape  of  the  film,  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty coming  in  the  few  short  passages  that  do  not  appear  in  the  cantata.  For  the 
most  part  it  was  a  matter  of  determining  the  extent  of  the  musical  cue  and  the  key  in 
which  it  appeared,  then  of  orchestrating  it  according  to  Prokofiev's  version  in  the  con- 
cert form. 

If  the  preparation  of  a  full  orchestral  score  is  an  important  aspect  of  this  presenta- 
tion, the  restoration  of  the  negative  is  surely  even  more  fundamental.  Anyone  who  has 
seen  a  showing  of  Alexander  Nevsky,  whether  on  videotape  or  in,  say,  a  classic  cinema 
series  at  a  college,  knows  that  the  current  state  of  available  prints  leaves  a  great  deal 
to  be  desired.  The  original  nitrate  negative  of  the  film  is  in  a  Moscow  film  archive. 
Following  many  attempts  to  gain  permission  to  make  a  new  print  from  the  negative, 
producer  John  Goberman  finally  succeeded  in  doing  so  —  and  at  just  about  the  last 
possible  minute,  since  nitrate  film  tends  to  disintegrate  after  fifty  years.  The  result  is 
an  entirely  new  print,  with  all  the  subtle  gradations  of  shade  that  Eisenstein  sought 
in  his  magnificent  black  and  white  images.  The  subtitles,  too,  have  been  newly  done; 
unlike  most  film  subtitles  they  are  not  projected  inside  the  frame  of  the  picture  (thus 
interfering  with  the  director's  original  image)  but  separately,  like  supertitles  at  the 
opera.  The  final  result  of  all  this  work  is  the  welcome  reconstitution  of  one  of  the 
great  classics  of  world  cinema  in  both  its  visual  and  aural  components,  so  that  it  can 
thrill  audiences  just  as  it  first  did  a  half-century  ago. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 


Prokofiev  and  Eisenstein  during  work  on  "Ivan  the  Terrible" 


More  .  .  . 

There  is  a  substantial  literature  about  the  life  and  works  of  Sergei  Eisenstein,  much 
of  it  enriched  with  reproductions  of  his  sketches  and  drawings.  An  excellent  summary 
of  his  life  and  work  may  be  found  in  Ephraim  Katz's  The  Film  Encyclopedia  (Perigee 
paperback).  A  critique  of  the  film  Alexander  Nevsky,  along  with  an  extensive  bibliogra- 
phy of  references  to  the  film  and  its  music,  may  be  found  in  The  International 
Dictionary  of  Films  and  Filmmakers  edited  by  Christopher  Lyon  (Perigee  paperback). 
Jay  Leyda  and  Zina  Voynov  provide  a  rich  treasury  of  photos  of  Eisenstein  in  action 
along  with  sketches  and  notes  relating  to  almost  all  his  major  projects  in  Eisenstein 
at  Work  (Pantheon  Books/The  Museum  of  Modern  Art).  Leyda  has  also  translated 
and  edited  some  of  Eisenstein's  theoretical  writings,  including  The  Film  Sense  (Har- 
court  Brace  Jovanovich  paperback),  which  includes  an  essay  with  an  extended  discus- 
sion of  the  way  Prokofiev's  music  echoes  and  shapes  a  scene  in  Alexander  Nevsky,  and 
Notes  of  a  Film  Director  (Dover  paperback),  from  which  comes  Eisenstein's  descrip- 
tion of  Prokofiev  at  work  as  quoted  in  the  program  note.  The  screenplay  of  Alexander 
Nevsky  has  been  published  in  translation,  along  with  that  of  Potemkin,  with  commen- 
tary by  Jay  Leyda,  in  the  series  "Classic  Film  Scripts"  (Frederick  Ungar  paperback). 

Prokofiev  has  long  suffered  from  a  lack  of  balanced  critical  evaluation  both  in  Rus- 
sia and  in  the  West;  Soviet  historians  tend  to  attack  those  works  written  while  the 
composer  was  in  the  "decadent"  West  as  "formalistic"  and  unmusical,  while  European 
and  American  critics  tend  to  criticize  the  works  of  Prokofiev's  later  years,  after  he 
had  returned  to  Russia,  as  responses  to  the  pressure  of  "official"  standards  of  musical 
style.  By  far  the  most  balanced  general  study  to  date  is  the  newest,  Sergei  Prokofiev: 
A  Biography,  by  Harlow  Robinson  (Viking),  rich  in  biographical  detail,  more  cursory 
but  still  useful  in  musical  discussion.  A  fundamental  and  very  reasonable  book  is 
Music  and  Musical  Life  in  Soviet  Russia,  1917-1970  by  Boris  Schwarz  (Norton  paper- 
back), which  is  filled  with  a  broad  range  of  fascinating  material,  though,  of  course, 
Prokofiev  is  only  one  of  many  players.  An  updated  edition  carries  the  story  forward  to 
1980  (University  of  Indiana).  Of  the  older  Prokofiev  literature,  the  standard  Soviet 
biography  by  Israel  Nestyev,  Prokofiev  (Standard),  has  much  information  but  strong 
biases  against  the  composer's  pre-Soviet  period.  On  the  other  hand,  Victor  Seroff's 
Sergei  Prokofiev:  A  Soviet  Tragedy  is  little  more  than  a  hatchet  job  from  the  opposite 
point  of  view  and  is  by  no  means  scrupulously  accurate.  Prokofiev's  earliest  years, 
through  his  conservatory  days,  are  richly  illuminated  in  his  memoir,  Prokofiev  by 
Prokofiev  (Doubleday). 

Alexander  Nevsky  has  been  available  on  VHS  videotape  from  several  sources  for 
many  years,  though,  of  course,  it  was  taken  from  old  prints  of  the  film  and  therefore 
does  not  have  the  clarity  of  the  new  print.  The  cantata  has  been  recorded  on  several 
occasions.  Andre  Previn's  version  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and 
Chorus  and  soloist  Christine  Cairns  is  vivid  and  dramatic,  with  superb  sound  (Telarc, 
coupled  with  the  suite  to  Lt.  Kizhe).  Riccardo  Chailly's  recording  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  and  Chorus  and  soloist  Irina  Arkhipova  is  a  fine  one,  but  gives  rather  short 
measure  for  a  compact  disc  with  nothing  else  on  it  (London).  A  superb  older  record- 
ing by  the  Chicago  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Fritz  Reiner,  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Chorus  and  Rosalind  Elias  singing  the  text  in  English,  has  happily  been 
reissued  on  compact  disc  (RCA,  coupled  with  Lt.  Kizhe  and  Glinka's  overture  to 
Russian  and  Lyudmila). 

-S.L. 


Janis  Taylor 

Janis  Taylor  appears  regularly  with  the  major  orchestras  and 
opera  companies.  She  has  sung  under  the  direction  of  such  leading 
conductors  as  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Kurt  Masur,  Edo  de 
Waart,  John  Nelson,  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi,  Herbert  Blomstedt, 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Charles  Dutoit,  Robert  Shaw,  and  Hel- 
muth  Rilling.  Her  recent  engagements  have  included  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  to  close  the  1991  Tanglewood  season  with  Chris- 
toph von  Dohnanyi  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  recordings  of 
Alexander  Nevsky  with  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  and  Beethoven's 
Missa  Solemnis  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  performances  of  Mah- 
ler's Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  with  Christoph  Eschenbach  and  the  Houston  Symphony,  the 
same  composer's  Second  Symphony  with  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  and  the  Atlanta  Sym- 
phony, and  performances  in  Holland  of  Verdi's  Requiem,  Schoenberg's  one-woman  opera 
Erwartung  on  a  double  bill  with  Zemlinsky's  Eine  fbrentinische  Tragodie  at  the  Holland 
Festival,  and  a  concert  version  of  Wagner's  Gdtterddmmerung  conducted  by  Edo  de  Waart. 
She  is  among  the  few  performers  whose  repertoire  includes  all  of  Gustav  Mahler's  works 
for  mezzo-soprano;  she  has  recorded  that  composer's  Second  Symphony  for  Virgin  Classics, 
with  Edo  de  Waart  and  the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  In  the  realm  of  opera,  Ms.  Taylor  has 
appeared  with  the  Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires,  Montreal  Opera,  the  National  Arts  Cen- 
tre in  Ottawa,  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  and  at  Tanglewood  in  Berlioz's  Beatrice  et  Benedict 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  in  1984.  She  made  her  European 
opera  debut  in  Spoleto,  Italy,  in  Shostakovich's  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mtsensk.  Born  in  West- 
field,  New  York,  Ms.  Taylor  began  her  musical  training  at  a  very  early  age  in  western  New 
York,  continuing  her  language  and  vocal  studies  in  Montreal;  she  made  her  recital  debut  at 
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Montreal's  Musee  de  Beaux  Arts  and  her  orchestral  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony. 
Her  first  solo  recording,  of  songs  by  Hector  Berlioz,  was  recently  released  by  Dorian.  Her 
recordings  also  include  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  and  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra.  Ms.  Taylor  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  during  the  1983-84 
season,  performing  Mahler's  Das  klagende  Lied  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  in  Boston 
and  New  York.  This  season  she  appears  in  twelve  Boston  Symphony  concerts  in  less  than 
three  months:  as  soloist  in  Prokofiev's  Alexander  Nevsky  (in  the  complete  film  presentation 
on  the  BSO's  Opening  Night  concert  and  later  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall,  and  in  the  cantata  on 
the  season's  opening  subscription  concerts),  as  the  Governess  in  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame 
(both  in  Boston  and  at  Carnegie  Hall),  and  in  Symphony  Hall  performances  of  Mozart's 
Requiem  marking  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  death  in  December. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1970,  when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  a1  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  the 
chorus  celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary  in  April  1990. 
Co-sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  Boston  Univer- 
sity, and  originally  formed  for  performances  at  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall  season  as  well.  Now  the 
official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate  their  services, 
performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  working  with  Music  Director  Seiji 
Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  prominent  guest  conductors  as  Ber- 
nard Haitink,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  The  chorus  has  also  collaborated  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  recordings,  beginning  with 
Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a  1975  Grammy  nominee 
for  Best  Choral  Performance.  An  album  of  a  cappdla  twentieth-century  American  music 
recorded  at  the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon  was  a  1979  Grammy  nominee. 
Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  currently  available  on 
compact  disc  include  Strauss's  Elektra,  Mahler's  Second  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and 
Schoenberg's  Gmrelieder,  on  Philips;  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on 
Telarc;  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle,  on  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon; and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  CBS  Masterworks. 
The  chorus's  most  recent  release,  on  Philips,  is  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Bernard  Haitink's  direction.  They  may  also  be  heard  on  the 
Philips  album  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas"  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra.  In  June  1989  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  helped  close  a  month-long 
International  Choral  Festival  based  in  Toronto,  performing  music  by  Tallis,  Ives,  Brahms, 
and  Gabrieli  under  John  Oliver's  direction  and  participating  in  the  festival's  closing  per- 
formance, the  Verdi  Requiem  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Dutoit. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewrood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor 
of  the  MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  a  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT, 
and  conductor  of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  he  founded  in  1977.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Annette  Anfinrud 
Joanne  Colella  Boag 
Susan  Cavalieri 
Bonita  Ciambotti 
Patricia  Cox 
Mary  A.V.  Crimmins 
Christine  P.  Duquette 
Lillian  M.  Grayton 
Cheri  E.  Hancock 
Amy  G.  Harris 
Holly  MacEwen  Krafka 
Barbara  MacDonald 
Carol  McKeen 
Fumiko  Ohara 
Sarah  J.  Robinson 
Charlotte  C.  Russell 
Genevieve  Schmidt 
Pamela  Schweppe 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Deborah  L.  Speer 
Jennifer  Wehr 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Debra  A.  Basile 

Maisy  Bennett 

Betty  B.  Blume 

Nancy  Brockway 

Sharon  Carter 

Barbara  Clemens 

Diane  Droste 

Barbara  Naidich  Ehrmann 

Dorrie  A.  Freedman 

Irene  Gilbride 

Diane  Hoffman 

Joanne  Katsoulis 

Evelyn  Eshleman  Kern 

Gail  Livingston 

April  Merriam 


Sheryl  L.  Monkelien 
Roslyn  Pedlar 
Rachel  Shetler 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Karen  Thomas 
Judith  Tierney 
Constance  L.  Turnburke 
Sue  Wilcox 

Tenors 

Edward  Ajhar 
Brad  W.  Amidon 
John  C.  Barr 
Kenneth  I.  Blum 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Kenneth  R.  Burger 
Wayne  N.  Curtis 
Reginald  Didham 
Brian  S.  Dilg 
J.  Todd  Fernandez 
Michael  P.  Gallagher 
J.  Stephen  Grofif 
David  M.  Halloran 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
George  W.  Harper 
John  Hickman 
Richard  P.  Howell 
Lance  P.  Jackson 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Thomas  Lee 
Henry  Lussier 
John  Vincent  Maclnnis 
Scott  Milner 
David  Norris 
Daniel  A.  O'Brien 
David  R.  Pickett 
Ronald  Severson 


Donald  Sturdy 
Spence  Wright 

Basses 

Kirk  Chao 
Mel  Conway 

James  W.  Courtemanche 
Edward  E.  Dahl 
John  Delia  Vecchia 
Jay  S.  Gregory 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
David  K.  Kim 
John  Knowles 
Bruce  Kozuma 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Lee  Leach 
Steven  Ledbetter 
Andris  Levensteins 
David  K.  Lones 
H.  Brady  Macosko 
Greg  Macusi-Ungaro 
Rene  Miville 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Donald  Robert  Peck 
Dennis  M.  Pereira 
Carl  R.  Petersheim 
Andrei  Roudenko 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Michael  Ruderman 
Paul  Sanner 
Karl  Schoellkopf 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Timothy  Shetler 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Paul  R.  Tessier 
Brad  Turner 
Terry  L.  Ward 
Peter  Wender 


Virginia  S.  Hecker,  Manager 

Shiela  Kibbe,  Rehearsal  Pianist 

Vladimir  Roudenko,  Russian-language  coach 
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John  Goberman,  Producer 

John  Goberman,  producer  of  the  concert  presentation  of  Alexander  Nevsky,  is  probably 
best-known  as  the  prime  mover  behind  a  series  of  television  specials  that  have  brought  the 
best  of  the  performing  arts  to  American  television.  As  executive  producer  of  PBS's  "Live 
from  Lincoln  Center"  series,  Mr.  Goberman  developed  the  technology  by  which  concerts, 
operas,  ballets,  and  plays  can  be  telecast  during  live  performances  without  use  of  additional 
lighting  or  other  technical  equipment  that  would  disturb  the  performers  and  audience.  He 
has  received  six  national  Emmy  awards  for  his  work  on  public  and  commercial  television, 
for  Swan  Lake,  "Pavarotti  Recital,"  Giselle,  "Horowitz  Live!,"  La  Gioconda,  and  "Chamber 
Music  Society."  He  has  also  received  three  Peabody  awards  and  the  first  Television  Critics 
Circle  Award  for  Achievement  in  Music.  Mr.  Goberman  is  also  co-producer  of  the  recent 
theatrical  film,  "Distant  Harmony:  Pavarotti  in  China." 


William  D.  Brohn,  Musical  Adaptation 

William  D.  Brohn,  who  arranged  and  orchestrated  Prokofiev's  score  for  the  concert  presen- 
tation of  Alexander  Nevsky,  has  spent  his  musical  life  in  the  realm  of  orchestras  as  player, 
conductor,  composer,  and  orchestrator-arranger.  He  has  provided  orchestrations  for  numer- 
ous Broadway  shows,  including,  most  recently,  "Jerome  Robbins  on  Broadway"  and  Cam- 
eron Mackintosh's  "Miss  Saigon."  Mr.  Brohn's  orchestrating  credits  also  include  film  and 
television  productions,  as  well  as  dance.  He  orchestrated  Agnes  de  Mille's  The  Informer  and 
the  recent  Twyla  Tharp  ballet  Everlast  for  the  American  Ballet  Theatre.  Mr.  Brohn  has 
done  arrangements  for  such  outstanding  artists  as  Barbara  Cook,  Marilyn  Home,  Preder- 
ica  von  Stade,  Placido  Domingo,  and,  for  his  recent  album  on  CBS  Records,  Mandy 
Patinkin.  In  1985  he  received  a  Grammy  nomination  for  scoring  Stephen  Sondheim's  suite 
of  dances  from  "Pacific  Overtures." 
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Sonya  Friedman,  Subtitles 

Sonya  Friedman,  who  created  new  subtitles  for  the  concert  presentation  of  Alexander 
Nevsky,  is  an  award-winning  producer,  director,  and  writer  of  independent  films;  in  1987 
she  received  an  Oscar  nomination  for  her  documentary,  "The  Masters  of  Disaster."  A 
Fulbright  scholar  in  cinema  at  the  Italian  State  Film  School  in  Rome,  her  facility  with 
languages  and  her  experience  as  a  film  dialogue  writer  led  to  her  work  as  a  principal  sub- 
titler  of  both  live  theatrical  and  television  productions  of  opera.  She  has  also  worked  with 
such  esteemed  filmmakers  as  Federico  Fellini,  Vittorio  de  Sica,  Franco  Brusati,  and 
Francis  Ford  Coppola,  in  some  forty  foreign  features  in  Italian,  French,  Czech,  Spanish, 
and  other  languages.  Among  the  best-known  of  the  films  that  received  Academy  Awards 
are  "8V2,"  "Bread  and  Chocolate,"  "Two  Women,"  "Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow," 
"Marriage,  Italian  Style,"  "Divorce,  Italian  Style,"  "The  Godfather,  Part  II,"  "Investiga- 
tion of  a  Citizen  Above  Suspicion,"  and  "Love  of  a  Blonde." 


C.  Chapin  Cutler,  Jr.,  Technical  Producer 

C.  Chapin  Cutler,  Jr.,  and  Boston  Light  &  Sound  have  been  providing  film  projection  and 
sound  systems  for  premieres,  previews,  road  shows,  and  on-location  screening  rooms  for 
the  motion  picture  industry  since  he  co-founded  the  company  with  his  business  partner, 
Larry  Shaw,  in  1977.  As  technical  consultant  on  the  Alexander  Nevsky  project  since  its 
inception,  Mr.  Cutler  helped  devise  the  special  cue  system  to  guide  conductors  in  synchro- 
nizing the  music  with  the  film.  He  and  Larry  Shaw  also  developed  the  specially  customized 
projection  system  used  for  the  Alexander  Nevsky  tour.  No  stranger  to  film  presentations 
accompanied  by  five  symphony  orchestras,  C.  Chapin  Cutler  has  supervised  the  road  show 
tour  of  Abel  Gance's  silent  film  masterpiece  "Napoleon"  in  more  than  twenty  cities  since 
its  premiere  engagement  at  Radio  City  Music  Hall  in  1981.  He  has  also  supervised  the 
presentation  of  "New  Babylon,"  the  1929  Soviet  silent  film  with  a  score  by  Dmitri  Shosta- 
kovich performed  at  the  grand  Ohio  Theatre  by  the  Columbus  Symphony,  and  D.W.  Grif- 
fith's classic,  "Way  Down  East,"  restored  by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  presented  at 
the  fiftieth-anniversary  tribute  to  the  museum's  film  archives  by  the  American  Cinema- 
theque in  Los  Angeles. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266- 
1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266- 

2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 


Seiji  Ozawa 

MUSIC  DIRECTOR 
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Celebrating  the  100th  Anniversary 
of  the  Birth  of  Charles  Munch 


ICHESTRH 


To  mark  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Munch,  the  Boston  Symphony  Archives  has  mounted 
a  display  of  memorabilia  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs,  and  other 
historical  documents,  the  exhibit  explores  the  career  of  Charles  Munch,  focusing  on  his  tenure  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to  1962.  In  the  photograph  above, 
Munch  (right)  is  shown  with  guest  conductor  Pierre  Monteux  (left),  himself  music  director  of  the 
BSO  from  1919  to  1924,  and  the  train  conductor  just  prior  to  departing  on  the  BSO's  transconti- 
nental tour  in  1953.  The  Boston  Symphony  Archives  extends  special  thanks  to  Bunnell  Frame  Shop 
for  its  generous  assistance  in  mounting  this  exhibit. 
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The  Fanny  Peabody  Mason 
Memorial  Concert 
Friday,  October  4,  1991 

The  first  Friday-afternoon  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  subscription 
season  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Miss 
Fanny  Peabody  Mason,  who  was  a  Friday- 
afternoon  subscriber  and  an  active  patron  of 
music  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
until  her  death  in  1948.  Many  music  lovers 
recall  the  outstanding  concerts  Miss  Mason 
presented  in  the  music  room  of  her  townhouse 
on  Commonwealth  Avenue  and  at  her  summer 
residence  in  Walpole,  New  Hampshire.  The 
endowment  to  honor  Miss  Mason  perpetually 
was  created  in  1985  by  the  Peabody-Mason 
Music  Foundation,  established  by  Miss  Mason, 
and  which  presented  young  and  well- 
established  artists  in  concert  in  Boston  and 
Cambridge  for  more  than  35  years.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  foundation,  Paul  Doguereau,  initi- 
ated the  gift  to  the  BSO  as  a  way  to  recognize 
Miss  Mason's  love  of  music,  and  to  foster  the 
highest  aspirations  of  the  art.  Besides  the  con- 
cert sponsorship,  the  gift  created  the  Mason 
Lounge  for  musicians  and  staff  and  the  Mason 
Green  Room. 

Of  Broadcasts... 

Please  note  an  important  change  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  live-broadcast  schedule. 
As  of  this  season,  the  Friday-afternoon  sub- 
scription concerts  will  be  carried  by 
WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area). 
Saturday-evening  concerts,  previously  broad- 
cast by  WGBH  and  WCRB,  will  be  aired  by 
WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition, 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  will  be  heard  by 
delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  internationally, 
through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription 
Trust.  At  present,  these  delayed  broadcasts  are 
projected  to  continue  through  next  spring,  with 
taped  performances  from  the  BSO's  1990-91 
subscription,  Pops,  and  Tanglewood  seasons. 

...and  Anniversaries 

Both  WGBH  and  WCRB  are  celebrating  their 
fortieth  anniversaries  this  year.  WGBH  Radio 


signed  onto  the  air  on  October  6,  1951,  with  a 
live  Boston  Symphony  broadcast.  To  mark  that 
anniversary,  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  will 
broadcast  this  year's  Friday-afternoon  sub- 
scription concerts  directly  from  a  new 
Symphony  Hall  studio,  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa 
as  host.  In  addition,  beginning  at  1  p.m.  for 
the  hour  before  each  live  broadcast,  Delia 
Chiesa  will  introduce  features,  interviews,  and 
rare  archival  recordings  of  BSO  performances 
on  "MusicAmerica  Presents:  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra." 

WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5)  will  mark  its 
fortieth  anniversary— which  actually  took  place 
in  June  1988— this  November  with  the  world 
premiere  of  Ned  Rorem's  Swords  and  Plow- 
shares, for  four  solo  voices  and  orchestra.  The 
work  was  commissioned  in  1986  by  WCRB's 
founder,  the  Reverend  Ted  Jones,  and  will  be 
performed  in  his  memory;  it  will  be  premiered 
on  the  Boston  Symphony's  subscription  con- 
certs of  November  14,  15,  and  16.  The  new 
work  contrasts  aspects  of  war  and  peace 
through  settings  of  texts  by  Rimbaud,  Byron, 
Auden,  Yeats,  MacLeish,  E.A.  Robinson, 
Whitman,  Dickinson,  Denise  Levertov,  and, 
with  his  Psalm  133,  King  David. 

The  Boston  Company  Sponsors 
BSO  Opening  Night  1991 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully 
acknowledges  The  Boston  Company  for  its 
generous  support  in  underwriting  this  season's 
Opening  Night  concert  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  on  Thursday,  October  3.  This  is  the 
second  consecutive  year  that  The  Boston 
Company  has  been  corporate  sponsor  of 
Opening  Night. 

The  Boston  Opera  Association 

and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 

A  Continuing  Collaboration 

Continuing  the  collaboration  initiated  several 
years  ago,  the  Boston  Opera  Association  will 
present  a  special,  non- subscription  Boston 
Symphony  performance  of  Tchaikovsky's  opera 
Pique  Dame  on  Wednesday,  October  16,  at 
8:15  p.m.,  with  Mirella  Freni,  Vladimir 
Atlantov,  and  Maureen  Forrester  in  the  princi- 
pal roles.  Though  the  orchestra's  subscription 
performances  on  October  19  and  22  are  virtu- 
ally sold  out,  good  seats  are  available  for  this 
special  opening  performance  on  October  16. 
For  more  information,  see  pages  24  and  25 
of  this  program  book. 
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Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  pre-concert  events. 
"Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet  supper  at 
6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's  Higginson  Hall 
with  an  informative  talk  by  a  BSO  player  or 
other  distinguished  member  of  the  music  com- 
munity. "Supper  Concerts"  offer  a  chamber 
music  performance  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  at  6  p.m.,  followed  by  a  buffet  supper 
served  in  Higginson  Hall.  Doors  open  for  all 
Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for  a  la  carte  cocktails 
and  conversation.  These  events  are  offered  on 
an  individual  basis,  even  to  those  who  are  not 
attending  that  evening's  BSO  concert.  Speak- 
ers for  upcoming  Supper  Talks  include  BSO 
bass  Lawrence  Wolfe  (Thursday,  October  10), 
BSO  Assistant  Conductor  Robert  Spano 
(Tuesday,  October  15),  and  BSO  horn  Jay 
Wadenpfuhl  (Tuesday,  October  22).  Supper 
Concerts  for  the  1991-92  season  will  begin  in 
November;  program  details  will  follow.  The 
suppers  are  priced  at  $22  per  person  for  an 
individual  event,  $61  for  any  three,  $82  for 
any  four,  or  $118  for  any  six.  Advance 
reservations  must  be  made  by  mail.  For  reser- 
vations the  week  of  the  Supper,  please  call 
SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200.  All  reser- 
vations must  be  made  at  least  48  hours  prior 
to  the  Supper.  There  is  a  $.50  handling  fee  for 
each  ticket  ordered  by  telephone.  For  further 
information,  please  call  (617)  266-1492, 
ext.  516. 

Personal  Financial  Planning  Seminars 

Throughout  the  1991-92  season,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  offering  complimentary 
Personal  Financial  Planning  Seminars  featur- 
ing the  BSO's  gift  planning  consultant,  John 
Brown.  Learn  how  you  can  bypass  capital 
gains  taxes,  increase  current  income,  reduce 
current  income  tax,  reduce  federal  estate  taxes, 
and  conserve  estate  assets  for  those  you  love. 
Seminars  are  scheduled  for  the  following  dates: 
Friday,  October  18,  at  noon;  Thursday, 
November  14,  at  5:30  p.m.;  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 10,  at  5:30  p.m.;  Thursday,  January  30,  at 
5:30  p.m.;  Thursday,  February  20,  at  5:30 
p.m.;  Friday,  March  13,  at  noon;  and  Tuesday, 
April  28,  at  5:30  p.m.  They  are  held  in  the 


Nathan  R.  Miller  Room  of  Symphony  Hall's 
Cohen  Wing  and  include  complimentary  din- 
ners or  lunches  for  those  attending.  Advance 
reservations  are  necessary.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  attending  one  of  these  meetings, 
please  call  Joyce  Serwitz,  Associate  Director 
of  Development,  at  (617)  638-9273. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  eighteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting  their 
work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first- 
balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On  display 
through  October  28  are  works  from  102  Watts 
Street  Gallery  of  Chelsea.  This  will  be  followed 
by  works  from  the  Michael  Allen  Gallery  of 
Brookline  (October  28-November  25)  and  Dif- 
ferent Angle  Gallery  of  Boston  (November 
25-December  18).  These  exhibits  are  sponsored 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers, and  a  portion  of  each  sale  benefits  the 
orchestra.  Please  contact  the  Volunteer  Office 
at  (617)  638-9390,  for  further  information. 


Ticket  Resale 

If,  as  a  Boston  Symphony  subscriber,  you  find 
yourself  unable  to  use  your  subscription  ticket, 
please  make  that  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  In  this  way  you  help 
bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  at 
the  same  time  make  your  seat  available  to 
someone  who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 


Rush  Tickets  Now  Available  for 
Thursday-Evening  BSO  Concerts 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  expansion  of  the  Rush  Ticket 
program.  A  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets 
will  be  available  for  the  Thursday-evening  sub- 
scription concerts,  in  addition  to  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  Saturday-evening,  and  Tuesday- 
evening  concerts.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  in  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  lobby  beginning  at  9 
a.m.  on  Fridays  and  at  5  p.m.  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 


■■ 


SEUI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  was 
named  the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
1973,  following  a  year  as  music  adviser.  His  many 
tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included 
four  visits  to  Japan  (most  recently  in  December 
1989,  on  a  tour  that  also  included  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  Hong  Kong),  an  eight-city  North 
American  tour  in  the  spring  of  1991,  and  a  seven- 
city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria,  Germany, 
France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  His  previous  tours  with  the  orchestra 
have  included  an  historic  visit  to  China  in  March 
L979  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions 
with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances,  marking  the  first  visit  to 
China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations;  the  orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major 
European  music  festivals,  also  in  1979;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial  in 
1981,  a  fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to  Japan,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  England. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. Recent  appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La 
Scala,  Salzburg,  and  the  Vienna  Staat sopor;  he  has  also  conducted  the  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he 
has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of 
London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Mas- 
terworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied 
Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo 
Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  held  in  Besangon,  France,  and  was  invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition.  In  1960  he  won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York 
Philharmonic's  1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra 
for  the  1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance 
in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  sum- 
mers beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to 
1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  fol- 
lowed by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood,  and  made  his  first 


Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an 
artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on 
Philips,  Mahler's  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  symphonies,  Mah- 
ler's Kindertotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra  with  Hilde- 
gard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  with  Jessye  Norman, 
James  McCracken,  and  Tatiana  Troyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon 
include  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tangle- 
wood  Festival  Chorus;  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian 
Zimerman;  Prokofiev's  complete  Romeo  and  Juliet;  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and 
Damnation  of  Faust;  and  an  album  of  music  by  Gabriel  Faure.  Other  recordings 
by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  Beethoven's  five  piano 
concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on  Telarc;  and,  on  Sony  Classi- 
cal/CBS Masterworks,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mendelssohn's  Vio- 
lin Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete  and  Debussy's  La 
Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1991-92 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concert  master 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Assoc i ait  Cona  rt master 
Helen  Hornt  r  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beat,  and 

Enid  I.   and  Bruce  A.  Beat  chair 

Laura  Park 

.  l.v.s  ista n t  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  ('    Host   than 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Acting  Assistant  Court  rt  master 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Max  Winder 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 


Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Foley  chair 

Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy7 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Iri'iny  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

rjiNancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
tLucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 

*  James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

Violas 

B  ui't  on  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

^Patricia  McCarty 

A n in  Si oneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 


'Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 
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Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 
*Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

CeUos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcoek 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  8.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 

Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 


Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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Cape  Cod 
PENZANCE  POINT  WATERFRONT 
WITH  DEEPWATER  DOCK 

Magnificent  2.6  acre  estate  with  protected,  deep 
water  frontage  on  Great  Harbor  &  views  toward 
the  Elizabeth  Islands.  The  meticulously 
landscaped  grounds  &  sunken  garden  surround 
the  5  bedroom,  5  bath  residence,  including 
separate  maid's  quarters.  A  gem.  $2,350,000 


Gloucester,  Massachusetts 
THE  PAINT  FACTORY 
PRIME  HARBORFRONT  OPPORTUNITY 

Wonderful  historic  landmark  on  1+  acre  at  the 
head  of  Gloucester  Harbor.  Historic  complex  of 
buildings  with  residential/commercial  potential. 
Rare  waterfront  opportunity.  $1,100,000 


Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island 
70±  WATERFRONT  ACRES  - 
1,000'  FRONTAGE  QUICKSAND  POND 

Lovely  pastoral  &  private  70  acres  in  a 
picturesque  &  unspoiled  coastal  town  less  than 
90  miles  from  Boston.  Classic  New  England 
stonewalls,  1,000'  frontage  on  Quicksand  Pond 
known  for  its  wildlife  plus  a  modest  cottage  & 
lovely  views  of  pond  &  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Near 
tennis,  golf  &  boating.  $1,500,000 


Belmont,  Massachusetts 
RENOWNED  BELMONT  HILL 
ESTATE  ON  5-6  ACRES 

Classic  &  stately  Georgian  Colonial  sited  at  the 
crest  of  Belmont  Hill  commanding  spectacular 
panoramic  views  of  the  Boston  skyline.  Built  in 
1928,  the  residence  exhibits  grace  & 
craftsmanship  with  a  sweeping  staircase,  raised 
paneling,  carved  mantelpieces  &  beautiful 
details.  A  long  winding  drive  &  mature 
landscaping  &  trees  afford  a  great  sense  of 
privacy.  Includes  a  brick  building  that  housed  a 
private  museum  collection.  A  rare  opportunity. 

$2,300,000 


Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109;  (617)  723-1800 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Now  in  its  111th  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert 
on  October  22,  1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  phi- 
lanthropist, Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more 
than  a  century.  Under  the  leadership  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  its  music  director  since  1973, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  in  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering  in 
the  millions  through  its  performances  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays  an 
active  role  in  commissioning  new  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its 
summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  music  festi- 
vals in  the  world;  it  helps  to  develop  the  audience  of  the  future  through  the  BSO 
Youth  Concerts  and  through  a  variety  of  outreach  programs  involving  the  entire  Bos- 
ton community;  and,  during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  one  of  the  world's 
most  important  training  grounds  for  young  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists, 
and  vocalists,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  which  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
in  1990.  The  orchestra's  virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert  and  recording  activities 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  — the  world's  only  permanent  chamber 
ensemble  made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  players  — and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established  an  international  standard  for  the 
performance  of  lighter  kinds  of  music.  Overall,  the  mission  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an  organization  dedicated  to  the  making  of  music 
consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  musical  art,  creating  performances  and  pro- 
viding educational  and  training  programs  at  the  highest  level  of  excellence.  This  is 
accomplished  with  the  continued  support  of  its  audiences,  governmental  assistance  on 
both  the  federal  and  local  levels,  and  through  the  generosity  of  many  foundations, 
businesses,  and  individuals. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881.  The  following  October,  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert 
was  given  under  the  direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would  remain  as 
music  director  until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were 
held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present  home, 
and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900.  Hen- 
schel was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  conductors— Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler  —  culminating  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director,  1906-08 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert,  offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and  ful- 
filling Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in 
1917,  continued  with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts.  In  1918  Henri 
Rabaud  was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded  a  year  later  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French-oriented  tradition  that  would 
be  maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the 
employment  of  many  French- trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  Regular  radio  broadcasts  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  began  during 
Koussevitzky* s  years  as  music  director.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer 
residence  at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream 
of  "a  good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with 
the  founding  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center) . 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugu- 
rated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold 
for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contemporary  composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country.  During  his  tenure  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initi- 
ated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf 
presented  numerous  premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the 
repertory,  and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition, 
many  concerts  were  televised  under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fel- 
lowship program  was  established.  Also  during  these  years,  in  1964,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players  were  founded.  William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  a  number  of  American  and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971 
European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  reaffirmed  the 
orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music,  through  a  series  of  centennial  commissions 
marking  the  orchestra's  100th  birthday,  a  series  of  works  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  a  recent  series  of  commissions  from  com- 
posers including  Henri  Dutilleux,  Lukas  Foss,  Alexander  Goehr,  John  Harbison, 
Hans  Werner  Henze,  and  Yehudi  Wyner.  Under  his  direction  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Clas- 
sical/CBS Masterworks,  EMI/Angel,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato  labels. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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Culture  is  not  just  an  ornament; 
it  is  the  expression 
of  a  nation's  character 


♦     ♦     ♦ 


W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on  the  noblest  impulses  within  us  all, 

The  Boston  Company  believes  our  cultural  institutions  are  central  to 

the  dignity  of  every  individual.  Which  is  why,  in  addition  to  our  enthusiastic  support 

of  many  educational  and  social  causes  in  our  community 

—  including  the  needs  of  the  homeless  —  the  people  of  The  Boston  Company 

continue  to  contribute  to  such  cultural  institutions  as  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  urge  that  you,  too,  lend  it  your  continuous  and  generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


t£* 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Lender 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

Friday,  October  4,  at  2 

THE  FANNY  PEABODY  MASON  MEMORIAL  CONCERT 

Saturday,  October  5,  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  8  in  F,  Opus  93 

Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 
Allegretto  scherzando 
Tempo  di  menuetto 
Allegro  vivace 


INTERMISSION 


PROKOFIEV 


Alexander  Nevsky,  Opus  78,  Cantata  for  mixed 
chorus  and  orchestra,  with  mezzo-soprano 
(Words  by  V.  Lugovsky  and  S.  Prokofiev) 

Russia  Beneath  the  Yoke  of  the  Mongols 

Song  about  Alexander  Nevsky 

The  Crusaders  in  Pskov 

"Arise,  People  of  Russia" 

The  Battle  on  the  Ice 

The  Field  of  the  Dead 

Alexander's  Entry  into  Pskov 

JANIS  TAYLOR,  mezzo-soprano 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


The  afternoon  concert  will  end  about  3:45  and  the  evening  concert  about  9:45. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records. 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Perfect  prelude 
or  grand  finale. 


Before  or  after  Symphony,  Uno's  has  a  medley 
of  diverse  foods  and  beverages  that  get  rave 
reviews  for  snacks,  dinner  or  just  desserts. 


RESTAURANT  &  BAR 


"Uno  means  number  one." 


28  Huntington  Ave  (diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall)  •  Copley  Square 

•  Kenmore  Square  •  Faneuil  Hall  •  Cambridge  and  Suburbs 

20  Boston  and  suburban  locations 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F,  Opus  93 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Ger- 
many, on  December  17,  1 770,  and  died  in  Vienna 
on  March  26,  1827.  He  composed  the  Eighth  Sym- 
phony in  1811  and  1812,  completing  it  in  October 
1812.  The  first  performance  took  place  in  Vienna  on 
February  17,  1814.  The  American  premiere  took 
place  in  the  Apollo  Rooms  in  New  York  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1844,  George  Loder  conducting  the  Philhar- 
monic Society.  Georg  Henschel  conducted  the  first 
Boston  Symphony  performances,  on  February  1 7 
and  18,  1882,  during  the  orchestra's  first  season.  It 
has  also  been  conducted  at  BSO  concerts  by  Wil- 
helm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Richard 
Strauss,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Otto  Urack, 
Ernst  Schmidt,  Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux, 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Charles  Munch,  Arthur  Fiedler,  William  Steinberg,  Eugene 
Ormandy,  Erich  Leinsdorf  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Ferdinand  Leitner,  Klaus  Tenn- 
stedt,  Charles  Dutoit,  and  Seiji  Ozawa,  who  led  the  orchestra's  most  recent  subscription 
performance  in  April  1991  and  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  this  past  July. 
Ozawa  also  led  performances  on  the  orchestra's  North  American  tour  last  spring  and  on 
the  orchestra's  European  tour  following  the  1991  Tanglewood  season.  The  symphony 
calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  tim- 
pani, and  strings. 

In  the  summer  of  1812,  Beethoven  was  seeking  relief  from  chronic  digestive  prob- 
lems: at  doctor's  orders,  he  traveled  from  Teplitz  to  Karlsbad,  then,  after  a  brief  stay 
at  Franzensbad,  back  to  Teplitz,  where  he  had  a  passing  affair  with  Amalie  Sebald. 
From  there  he  journeyed  to  Linz,  where  he  lodged  with  his  brother  Johann  and  where 
one  of  his  principal  concerns  was  to  break  up  Johann' s  relationship  with  Therese 
Obermeyer,  the  sister-in-law  of  a  doctor  renting  space  in  Johann' s  house.  Therese  had 
been  employed  by  Johann  as  a  housekeeper  but  the  relationship  became  much  more 
personal.  She  already  had  an  illegitimate  daughter  and  supposedly  had  had  a  number 
of  lovers.  Johann' s  reaction  to  his  brother's  meddling  was,  of  course,  to  marry  the 
woman,  and  when  things  became  difficult  for  the  couple  in  later  years,  he  did  not  hes- 
itate to  blame  brother  Ludwig  for  the  unhappy  circumstances.  But  Beethoven  was 
occupied  with  composing,  too,  and  it  was  at  Linz,  while  staying  at  Johann's  house, 
that  he  completed  his  Eighth  Symphony;  the  autograph  bears  the  inscription  "Linz, 
October  1812." 

Just  as  Beethoven's  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies  are  paired  with  respect  to  genesis 
and  early  performance  history— they  were  premiered  at  the  same  concert,  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  1808  — likewise  were  the  composer's  Seventh  and  Eighth  symphonies  linked 
together.  The  Seventh  was  completed  just  four  months  before  the  Eighth  and  was 
first  played  on  December  8,  1813.  The  Eighth  was  introduced  on  February  27,  1814, 
at  a  Sunday  concert  in  Vienna  which  also  included  the  Seventh  Symphony,  Beetho- 
ven's Battle  Symphony  (" Wellington's  Victory'"),  and  a  vocal  trio  reworked  by 
Beethoven  from  a  piece  he  had  actually  composed  ten  years  earlier  (even  though  he 
had  promised  a  new  trio  as  well  as  a  new  symphony  for  the  occasion).  Needless  to 
say,  the  new  Eighth  Symphony  was  somewhat  overshadowed  by  the  larger  Seventh, 
which  opened  the  concert,  but  the  real  hit  of  the  event  was  Wellington's  Victory, 
whose  "battle"  section  was  encored. 

Regarding  the  Eighth's  relatively  cool  reception,  the  reviewer  for  Vienna's  Allge- 
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Without  ¥)u, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture, 


This  year,  there  is  a  $10.4  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn  — and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual 
Fund  —  and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  today.  Because  without 
you,  the  picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


n 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 
I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1991-92  season.  (Friends'  benefits 

begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable  to  the  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


Name 


Tel.. 


Addr 
City 


ess. 


.State 


Zip 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251.  KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 
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meine  Musik-Zeitung  observed  that  "the  cause  of  this  was  not  in  its  weaker  or  lesser 
artistic  workmanship  .  .  .  but  partly  in  the  mistake  of  allowing  the  symphony  to  fol- 
low the  one  in  A  major  [the  Seventh],  and  partly  in  the  satiety  that  followed  the 
enjoyment  of  so  much  that  was  beautiful  and  excellent,  whereby  natural  apathy  was 
the  result."  As  reported  by  his  biographer  Thayer,  Beethoven's  rather  peeved  explana- 
tion for  the  Eighth's  lack  of  immediate  success  was  "because  it  is  so  much  better 
than  the  other  [the  Seventh],"  but  it  would  seem  that  the  Eighth  has  still  not 
attained  the  recognition  it  deserves:  it  is  probably  the  least  performed  of  all  the  com- 
poser's symphonies  except,  perhaps,  for  the  Second. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  George  Grove  articulated  the  reason  for 
this  situation,  citing,  in  the  main,  "the  overflowing  fun  and  realism  of  the  music.  .  .  . 
Not  only  is  every  movement  pervaded  by  humour,  but  each  has  some  special  stroke  of 
boisterous  merriment,  which  to  those  whose  minds  were  full  of  the  more  dignified 
movements  of  the  Eroica,  the  C  minor,  or  the  Number  Seven,  may  have  made  it  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  the  composer  was  in  earnest  and  that  his  composition  was  to  be 
taken  seriously."  Likewise,  Philip  Hale,  once  the  BSO's  program  annotator,  points  to 
the  Eighth  as  the  product  of  a  composer  "in  reckless  mood,  delighting  in  abrupt  con- 
trasts .  .  .  characterized  by  mad  jollity,  and  a  playfulness  that  at  times  approaches 
buffoonery."  Beethoven's  own  word  for  this  was  "aufgeknopft"  ("unbuttoned"),  and 
this  is  the  term  commentators  have  picked  up  on  to  characterize  this  symphonic  prod- 
uct of  his  cheerful  nature. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio,  contrasts  a  bright  but  forceful  idea 
with  a  waltzlike  second  theme  of  comic  bent.  There  is  constant  alternation  of  bright 
and  dark,  and  a  preponderance  of  the  sforzato  accents  and  rhythmic  drive  so  typical  of 
Beethoven:  the  end  of  the  development  virtually  barrels  into  the  recapitulation.  The 
second  movement,  marked  "Allegretto  scherzando,"  suggests  in  its  sixteenth-note 
staccato  accompaniment  the  ticking  of  a  metronome,  and  the  main  tune  may  have 
been  based  upon,  or  given  rise  to,  a  canon  Beethoven  contrived  in  honor  of  Johann 
Nepomuk  Maalzel,  Vienna's  "Court  Mechanician"  and  inventor  of  the  "musical  chrono- 
meter." The  playful  character  of  this  brief  movement  resides  in  its  overlaying  of  trills, 
accents,  and  sudden  fortissimo  tremolos. 

The  third  movement  is  headed  "Tempo  di  Menuetto"  but  actually  parodies  the 
courtly  minuet  of  Mozart  and  Haydn.  The  original  trumpet-and-drums  reinforcement 
of  the  downbeat  —  and  note  that  the  opening  two  notes  of  the  movement  comprise  an 
upbeat  —  is  displaced  during  the  course  of  the  minuet,  and  the  dolce  horn  melody  of 
the  Trio  is  offset  by  a  scampering  cello  accompaniment  which  suggests  a  quite  dif- 
ferent sort  of  character.  The  Allegro  vivace  finale  moves  like  the  wind:  the  triplets 
that  form  the  upbeat  to  the  main  idea  and  which  pervade  the  accompaniment  are 
barely  distinguishable  to  the  ear.  As  in  the  first  movement,  there  are  fits  and  starts, 
juxtapositions  of  pianissimo  and  fortissimo,  and  bouncing  octaves  in  the  bassoon  and 
timpani  contribute  to  the  fun.  So  much  energy  is  accumulated  along  the  way  that,  to 
wind  things  up,  Beethoven  writes  a  coda  as  long  as  the  entire  main  part  of  the  move- 
ment. At  the  end,  we  can  almost  imagine  him  grabbing  us  by  the  shoulders,  shaking 
us  hard,  and  laughing. 

-Marc  Mandel 
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Sergei  Prokofiev 

Alexander  Nevsky,  Cantata  for  mixed  chorus  and  orchestra, 
with  mezzo-soprano,  Opus  78 

Sergei  Sergeyevitch  Prokofiev  was  born  in  Sont- 
zovka,  near  Ekaterinoslav  in  the  Ukraine,  on  April 
23,  1891,  and  died  in  Moscow  on  March  5,  1953. 
His  cantata  Alexander  Nevsky  is  an  arrangement 
by  Prokofiev  of  music  originally  composed  for  the 
film  of  the  same  title;  the  film  was  directed  by 
Sergei  Eisenstein  and  was  first  shown  in  Russia  in 
December  1938.  The  cantata  received  its  premiere 
under  the  composer's  direction  on  May  17,  1939,  in 
Moscow.  The  first  American  performance  took  place 
on  an  NBC  radio  broadcast  on  March  7,  1943,  with 
Leopold  Stokowski  conducting.  Eugene  Ormandy 
directed  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  the  Ameri- 
can concert  premiere  on  March  23,  1945.  Erich 
Leinsdorf  introduced  the  work  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  repertory  in  a  performance  at  Tanglewood  on  August  25,  1963,  with 
the  Festival  Chorus  and  soloist  Lili  Chookasian.  He  repeated  the  work  two  seasons  later 
with  Shirley  Verrett  and  the  Harvard-Radclijfe  Choral  Society.  The  only  previous  Sym- 
phony Hall  performances  took  place  in  January  1977  under  the  direction  of  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  with  Lili  Chookasian  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver, 
conductor.  The  most  recent  BSO  performance  was  at  Tanglewood  on  July  12,  1986, 
under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  with  Janice  (now  "Janis")  Taylor  and  the  Tangle- 
wood Festival  Chorus.  The  score  calls  for  mezzo-soprano  solo  in  the  sixth  movement, 
mixed  chorus,  and  an  orchestra  consisting  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and 
English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  tenor  saxophone,  two  bassoons  and  con- 
trabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle, 
wood  block,  tambourine,  snare  drum,  maracas,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  chimes, 
orchestra  bells,  xylophone,  harp,  and  strings. 

Sergei  Eisenstein,  the  great  Russian  film  director,  marveled  at  the  speed  and  flu- 
ency with  which  Prokofiev  created  the  music  for  films.  While  they  were  working  on 
Alexander  Nevsky,  the  director  and  composer  would  look  at  a  newly  edited  sequence 
—  several  minutes  of  film  —  destined  to  go  into  the  finished  product.  The  viewings 
would  end  near  midnight,  and  as  Prokofiev  left,  he  would  say,  "You'll  have  the  music 
by  twelve  noon." 

In  1946,  after  working  with  the  composer  on  two  films—  Alexander  Nevsky  and  Ivan 
the  Terrible  —  Eisenstein  published  an  essay  about  the  "miracle"  of  Prokofiev  the  film 
composer. 

Although  it  is  now  midnight,  I  feel  quite  calm.  I  know  that  at  exactly  11:55  a.m. 
a  small  dark  blue  car  will  bring  Sergei  Prokofiev  to  the  studio  and  that  in  his 
hands  there  will  be  the  necessary  piece  of  music  for  Alexander  Nevsky. 

The  composer's  speed  was  no  less  remarkable,  said  Eisenstein,  than  the  fact  that 
Prokofiev  could  write  music  so  perfectly  attuned  to  the  screen  with  no  more  informa- 
tion than  the  number  of  seconds  a  given  passage  had  to  run  and  two  or,  at  most, 
three  viewings  of  the  finished  segment.  Eisenstein  watched  Prokofiev  searching  for  the 
key  to  the  musical  score: 

The  hall  is  plunged  in  darkness.  But  the  darkness  does  not  prevent  me  from  see- 
ing, in  the  patches  of  light  coming  from  the  screen,  Prokofiev's  hands  on  the 
elbow-rests  of  his  chair,  those  enormous,  strong  hands  with  steel  fingers  which 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THE 

BOSTON  OPERA  ASSOCIATION 

AND  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


In  February  1990,  two  of  Boston's  oldest  cultural  organizations,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  founded  in  1881,  and  the  Boston  Opera  Association,  founded  in  1883, 
agreed  to  combine  their  energies  to  present  staged  opera  performances  and  concerts 
by  outstanding  operatic  artists  that  would  not  otherwise  be  available  to  audiences  in 
Boston  and  New  England.  The  October  16  performance  of  Pique  Dame  with  Mirella 
Freni  and  Vladimir  Atlantov  in  the  leading  roles  is  the  most  recent  result  of  that 
collaboration. 

The  Boston  Opera  Association  presented  Metropolitan  Opera  performances  in  Bos- 
ton for  more  than  75  years,  until  the  Met  discontinued  its  national  tour  in  1986.  Subse- 
quently, the  Association  has  presented  the  Houston  Opera  Company  and  concerts  by 
Dame  Joan  Sutherland,  Luciano  Pavarotti,  and  other  artists.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  activities  in  the  field  of  opera  production  date  back  to  1940,  when  BSO 
music  director  Serge  Koussevitzky  invited  Boris  Goldovsky  to  head  the  opera  depart- 
ment of  the  newly-founded  Berkshire  Music  Center;  the  opera  department's  activities 
continued  into  the  1960s.  Since  1980  Seiji  Ozawa  has  made  opera  production  a  regular 
part  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  activities  at  Tanglewood  and  then  at  Symphony  Hall. 


During  the  last  forty  years,  more  than  300  regional  opera  companies  have  been  estab- 
lished throughout  the  United  States,  including  several  in  Boston.  These  companies  have 
enriched  the  cultural  life  of  the  nation,  striving  to  achieve  high  artistic  standards  and  to 
develop  the  financial  resources  necessary  to  produce  and  present  opera.  That  task  has 
proven  difficult:  even  with  sold-out  performances,  producing  opera  requires  major  subsidy 
by  corporate  and  individual  benefactors.  We  hope  that  our  collaboration  will  complement 
the  work  of,  and  broaden  support  for,  those  regional  companies  who  will  ultimately  benefit 
from  the  presence  of  an  expanded  opera  audience. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Opera  Association  are  committed 
to  presenting  staged  opera  performances  that  meet  the  highest  artistic  standards  at 
affordable  cost  which  the  general  public  and  individual  and  corporate  benefactors  will 
support.  We  hope  that  our  previous  collaborations  — an  evening  of  operatic  highlights 
with  Mirella  Freni  and  Peter  Dvorsky,  another  with  June  Anderson  and  Alfredo  Kraus, 
and  a  special  open  rehearsal  of  Strauss's  Salome  with  Hildegard  Behrens  — as  well  as 
this  year's  presentation  of  Pique  Dame  have  set  a  course  that  will  be  of  enduring  ben- 
efit to  the  community.  We  look  forward  to  making  music  together  and  welcome  your 
interest  and  support  in  this  undertaking. 
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force  the  keyboard  to  groan  when  he  attacks  it  with  all  the  elemental  impetuosity 
of  his  temperament.  Pictures  flash  on  the  screen.  .  .  . 

And  the  relentlessly  precise,  long  fingers  of  Prokofiev  are  nervously  drumming 
on  the  elbow-rests,  as  if  receiving  telegraph  signals. 

Is  Prokofiev  beating  time? 

No,  he  is  "beating"  something  far  more  complex. 

What  Prokofiev  finds  in  the  flickering  images,  says  Eisenstein,  is  the  visual  counter- 
point that  the  filmmaker  has  created,  "a  cunning  construction  of  three  movements 
which  do  not  coincide  in  rhythm,  tempo,  and  direction:  protagonist,  group  background 
and  poles  flashing  by  in  the  foreground  as  the  camera  passes  them."  The  composer  is 
completely  absorbed  in  the  tempo  —  or,  rather,  the  several  tempos  —  of  the  action  and 
the  editing,  muttering  under  his  breath  sounds  that  Eisenstein  considered  "the 
embryo  of  a  melodic  equivalent  to  the  scene  on  the  screen."  Prokofiev's  concentration 
is  total.  "God  forbid  you  should  address  him  at  such  a  time." 

The  Eisenstein-Prokofiev  collaboration  on  Alexander  Nevsky  produced  one  of  those 
very  rare  occasions  in  which  a  great  film  is  accompanied  by  a  superb  score.  Prokofiev 
had  already  written  music  to  a  film  (Lieutenant  Kizhe),  but  with  Alexander  Nevsky 
he  reached  his  peak  in  this  line  (though  he  was  to  go  on  to  another  fine  score  for 
Eisenstein's  Ivan  the  Terrible).  Both  in  its  original  form,  accompanying  the  visual 
images  of  the  film,  and  in  its  adaptation  as  a  concert  piece,  Alexander  Nevsky  has 
become  one  of  Prokofiev's  most  popular  scores. 

The  creation  of  the  film  was  heavily  bound  up  with  the  propaganda  needs  of  the 
Soviet  government  in  the  late  1930s.  The  rise  to  power  of  the  Nazis  in  Germany 
profoundly  unsettled  Stalin,  who  saw  Hitler  as  his  most  formidable  external  foe. 
Alexander  Nevsky  was  designed  not  only  to  raise  the  issue  of  the  German  menace,  but 
also  — and  especially— to  raise  Russian  morale  for  a  potential  war  with  Germany.  The 
means  to  do  this  lay  in  Russian  history:  Eisenstein  wrote  a  screenplay  about  a 
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thirteenth-century  Russian  prince  of  Novgorod,  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  who  in  1240, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  had  commanded  a  Russian  victory  over  Swedish  forces  in  a  bat- 
tle at  the  River  Neva.  For  this  accomplishment  he  became  known  as  "Alexander  of 
the  Neva,"  or  Alexander  Nevsky.  His  most  famous  achievement  was  the  destruction  of 
a  large,  well-armed  invading  force  of  German  knights  in  a  battle  at  Lake  Chudskoye 
in  1242;  this  battle,  and  the  circumstances  preceding  it,  form  the  subject  matter  of 
Eisenstein's  film. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  thing  about  Alexander  Nevsky  is  the  fact  that,  although  it 
was  motivated  purely  by  the  Soviet  state's  propaganda  needs,  it  remains  one  of  the 
finest  artistic  achievements  in  the  history  of  film.  Eisenstein's  innovative  work  in  film 
editing  was  already  well  known  from  the  breathtaking  sequence  on  the  Odessa  steps 
in  The  Battleship  Potemkin  (1925)  and  the  storming  of  the  Winter  Palace  in  October 
(Ten  Days  That  Shook  the  World)  (1928).  He  was  a  trained  artist  whose  photographic 
shots  were  always  composed  with  extraordinary  care,  planned  in  dozens  of  sketches 
before  filming  started.  And  in  Alexander  Nevsky,  his  first  completed  "talkie,"  Eisen- 
stein  achieved— with  Prokofiev's  help  — an  astonishing  fusion  of  image,  dialogue, 
sound  effects,  and  music.  And  the  film  has  remained  influential;  hardly  any  later 
scene  of  armies  in  hand-to-hand  combat  could  exist  without  the  example  of  Eisen- 
stein's visual  montage,  amounting  almost  to  choreography,  in  the  great  battle  on 
the  ice. 

In  addition,  Eisenstein  had  a  genius  for  typecasting,  finding  actors  whose  physique 
and  manner  perfectly  embodied  the  personality  of  the  characters  in  his  films,  whether 
cheerful,  generous-spirited  Russian  peasants  or  dehumanized  German  soldiers  (one  of 
the  helmets  that  Eisenstein  created  for  the  invading  German  soldiers  surely  inspired 
George  Lucas's  image  of  the  mask  of  Darth  Vader!).  He  created  a  film  epic  that  is 
nonetheless  constantly  illuminated  by  vignettes  of  individual  characters  — both  noble 
and  villainous— whose  personalities  are  revealed  in  their  reactions  to  the  events  in 
which  history  has  placed  them.  Nikolai  Cherkassov,  superbly  playing  the  tall,  fair- 
haired  Alexander,  calm,  clear-eyed,  a  natural  leader  of  men,  naturally  stands  at  the 
center  of  the  film;  but  he  is  surrounded  by  marvellous  characters  —  two  wonderful 
peasant  "types,"  Buslai  and  Gavrilo,  who  are  contending  for  the  hand  of  the  same 


The  helmeted  German  soldiers  of  'Alexander  Nevsky" 
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beautiful  Russian  maiden;  Olga,  the  lovely  maiden  of  Novgorod,  for  whose  hand 
Buslai  and  Gavrilo  are  vying;  Vassilissa,  the  doughty  maid  of  Pskov  who  disguises 
herself  as  a  man  and  joins  in  the  battle  after  the  Germans  execute  her  father;  the 
cheerful  elderly  armorer,  who  provides  himself  with  a  coat  of  mail  that  is  unfortu- 
nately a  little  too  short;  the  self-serving  Russian  traitors,  depicted  as  sniveling 
weasels. 

The  propaganda  need  for  Alexander  Nevsky  was  so  urgent  in  1938  that  entire  units 
of  the  Russian  army  were  dispatched  to  serve  as  extras,  and  the  climactic  battle  scene 
—  which  in  1242  took  place  on  a  frozen  lake  — was  filmed  during  a  July  heal  wave  on 
a  vast  leveled  field  covered  with  sodium  silicate  to  give  it  the  color  and  crystalline  tex- 
ture of  a  vast  sheet  of  ice.  When  the  film  was  released,  in  December  1938,  it  was 
received  with  unprecedented  acclaim,  and  Eisenstein,  who  had  been  in  trouble  with 
the  authorities  more  frequently  than  lie  had  been  in  favor,  was  restored  to  his  once 
prestigious  position  in  the  Soviet  film  world.  Yet  only  a  h\\  months  later  the  film  was 
quietly  withdrawn  from  circulation  upon  the  signing  of  the  German-Soviel  Pact  of 
1939;  political  convenience  decreed  that  a  film  provoking  anti-German  sentiments  be 
suppressed.  This  event  may  well  have  been  one  of  the  principal  motivations  \'<<i 
Prokofiev  to  adapt  his  musical  score  into  a  concert  piece. 

Film  music,  in  its  original  form,  almosl   never  makes  satisfactory  concert  music. 
because  in  the  film  it  is  often  chopped  into  shoii  segments,  faded  to  inaudibility  in 
favor  of  the  dialogue,  or- otherwise  manipulated  for  cinematic  purposes,  which  may  not 
correspond  to  the  inherent  character  of  the  music  itself.  Even  after  collaboration  with 
so  musically  knowledgeable  a  director  as  Eisenstein,  Prokofiev's  score  required  consid- 
erable adjustment  to  make  it  suitable  for  the  concert   hall.  The  musical  segments  are 
presented  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  film  — thus  making  it  easy  for  the 
concertgoer  to  follow  the  main  lines  of  the  story  through  the  music  — but  not  one  of 
the  seven  movements  appears  exactly  as  it  is  heard  in  the  film.  Most  are  made  up  of 
several  segments  that  have  been  connected  and  shaped  into  a  traditional  musical 
shape  (like  the  ABA  form  of  the  fust  two  movements)  or-  into  a  much  more  complex 
unit,  such  as  "The  Battle  on  the  Ice,"  which  involves  many  separate  musical  cues. 
The  following  summary  is  limited  largely  to  the  scenes  represented  by  the  musical 
score. 

Russia  Beneath  the  Yoke  of  the  Mongols 

The  film  opens  on  a  scene  of  desolate  empty  steppes  with  the  signs  of  past  battle  — 
broken  weapons,  partial  skeletons  with  armor  still  attached.  A  title  card  informs  the 
audience  that  Russia  is  largely  under  the  control  of  the  Mongols  except  for  a  few 
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regions  around  Novgorod.  Prokofiev's  musical  equivalent  to  this  desolation  is  a  keen- 
ing melody  presented  in  unison,  four  octaves  apart,  with  nothing  but  emptiness  in 
between.  The  oboes'  lamenting  tune  suggests  poignant  loss,  while  the  rapid  turn  fig- 
ure in  the  muted  violas  and  violins  is  an  image  of  the  feather-grass  blowing  on  the 
hillsides  —  the  only  thing  in  view  that  is  moving. 

Song  about  Alexander  Nevsky 

A  tranquil  lake  scene;  Alexander  and  his  comrades  are  fishing  with  extended  nets. 
The  chorus  sings  of  Alexander's  victory  over  the  Swedes  two  years  earlier. 

The  Crusaders  in  Pskov 

The  town  of  Pskov  has  fallen  to  the  invading  Germans,  partly  through  the  treach- 
ery of  a  Russian  turncoat.  The  Germans,  who  are  representatives  of  the  Roman  form 
of  Christianity,  prepare  fires  at  which  they  threaten  to  burn  any  citizens  of  Pskov 
who  do  not  convert  to  their  religion.  The  German  soldiers  in  their  metal  helmets  look 
scarcely  human.  They  carry  away  the  spokesmen  of  the  town  to  be  burned  (one  of 
them  is  the  father  of  Vassilissa),  then  grab  small  children  and  throw  them  onto  the 
fire  as  well,  while  the  "noble"  German  knights  look  on  impassively.  The  crusaders  and 
the  priests  accompanying  them  chant  in  Latin  while  this  gruesome  activity  is  going 
on.*  Prokofiev  did  some  research  into  thirteenth-century  music  before  composing  the 
crusaders'  part,  but  he  found  the  musical  style  to  be  so  foreign  to  contemporary 
understanding  that  he  decided  to  invent  his  own  chants. 

"Arise,  People  of  Russia" 

Another  choral  movement  accompanies  the  enthusiastic  preparations  of  the  citizens 
of  Novgorod  to  defend  the  Motherland.  The  melody  of  the  contrasting  middle  section 
—  almost  folklike  in  its  directness  — becomes  the  single  most  important  theme  of  the 
film. 

The  Battle  on  the  Ice 

The  longest  movement  in  the  cantata  is  a  virtuosic  orchestral  depiction  of  the 
course  of  battle.  Though  it  is  April,  Lake  Chudskoye  is  still  frozen  solid,  and  the  Rus- 
sian peasants  and  townspeople  await  the  Germans  in  the  shivering  cold.  From  the 
distance  the  crusaders'  battle  chant  can  be  heard  softly  on  the  trombone.  Immediately 
after  this,  we  hear  the  rhythmic  hoofbeats  of  the  German  horses  trotting  implacably 
forward,  coming  to  meet  the  largely  unmounted  band  of  Russian  patriots.  A  tuba 
theme  hints  at  the  brutal  power  of  the  attacking  forces.  The  two  armies  meet  (with 
slashing  musical  gestures  in  the  violins  and  trumpet  fanfares).  The  crusaders  repeat 
their  monotonous  chant  over  the  din  of  battle.  The  course  of  the  fighting  is  well  char- 
acterized by  the  heavy,  rhythmic  gallop  of  the  German  knights  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Russian  peasants  (folklike  marching  song  in  the  trumpet) 
on  the  other.  The  Russians  have  held  more  firmly  than  the  Germans  expected,  and 
the  tide  begins  to  turn.  Eventually  Alexander  personally  challenges  the  leader  of  the 
German  knights  to  combat  and  defeats  him.  The  Germans  now  begin  to  retreat,  grad- 


*When  Alexander  Nevsky  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1965,  program 
annotator  John  N.  Burk  confessed  himself  mystified  by  the  odd  Latin  text  of  the  chant,  which 
is  grammatically  impossible:  "Peregrinus  expectavi  pedes  meos  in  cymbalis  est."  Nor  is  its  mean- 
ing at  all  clear.  One  might  omit  the  last  word  (as  Prokofiev  does  most  of  the  time  in  the  musi- 
cal setting)  and  take  it  as  an  indirect  discourse  {"esse"  being  understood  as  the  controlling 
verb),  in  which  case  it  could  be  translated,  "I,  a  foreigner,  expected  my  feet  (to  be)  in  cymbals." 
This  is  scarcely  enlightening.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Walter  B.  Denny  of  Cambridge  wrote  to  Burk 
with  a  clever  and  quite  likely  solution  to  the  puzzle:  "I  suggest  that  Prokofiev  took  these  words 
at  random  from  the  verses  used  by  Stravinsky  in  his  Symphony  of  Psalms."  In  fact,  each  word 
in  the  sentence  except  the  final  "est"  can  be  found  in  Stravinsky's  score,  in  the  order  in  which 
it  appears  here,  and  with  the  same  case  endings!  "Est"  was  apparently  added  as  a  likely  enough 
way  to  end  a  Latin  sentence. 
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ually  falling  into  disarray  as  the  retreat  becomes  a  rout  and  they  find  themselves  the 
hunted.  Suddenly  in  the  spring  sunshine  the  ice  cracks  under  the  heavy  armor  of  the 
mounted  Germans,  and  most  of  the  invading  army  sinks  to  its  death  in  the  icy 
waters.  The  battle  ends  with  unexpected  suddenness;  the  astonished  peasants  look  out 
at  what  little  remains  of  the  enemy  force.  The  orchestra  plays  a  poignant  and  sweet 
recollection  of  the  melody  from  the  fourth  movement. 

The  Field  of  the  Dead 

Night  is  falling  on  the  battlefield.  Many  Russians  lie  dead  or  wounded  where  they 
have  fallen.  The  voice  of  a  young  woman  is  heard,  singing  of  her  search  for  her  brave 
lover.  She  has  vowed  to  marry  whichever  of  two  men,  Gavrilo  and  Buslai,  has  proved 
the  bravest  in  battle.  Both  men  are  injured  but  alive.  She  helps  them  off  the  field. 

Alexander's  Entry  into  Pskov 

The  victory  has  been  complete.  Alexander's  troops  return  to  the  city  of  Pskov  in 
triumph,  bringing  with  them  the  captives  they  have  taken  in  battle.  Weddings  are 
arranged,  the  dead  are  mourned,  and  traitors  punished.  But  most  of  all,  everyone 
celebrates  the  end  of  the  fighting.  Olga  declares  her  love  for  Gavrilo,  but  Buslai  is  not 
upset:  he  has  found  Vassilissa.  Alexander  warns  all  who  would  attack  his  land  that  he 
or  his  children  will  punish  future  invaders.  The  chorus  sings  a  closing  paean  of 
celebration. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 


Prokofiev  and  Eisenstein  during  work  on  "Ivan  the  Terrible' 
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ALEXANDER  NEVSKY  (Cantata) 


1.   Russia  Under  the  Mongolian  Yoke 


2.  A  Song  about  Alexander  Nevsky 

Chorus  of  Russians: 
A  i  bilo  dyelo  na  Nyevyeryekye, 
Na  Nyevyeryekye,  na  bolshoi  vodye. 
Tarn  rubili  mi'  zloye  voinstvo, 
Zloye  voinstvo,  voisko  shvyedskoye. 


Ukh!  kak  bilis  mi,  kak  rubilis  mi! 
Ukh!  Rubili  korabli  po  dostoehkam. 

Nashu  krov'rudu  nye  zhalyeli  mi 
za  vyelikuyu  zyemlyu  ruskuyu. 

Gde  proshol  topor,  bila  ulitza. 

Gde  lyetyelo  kop'yo  pyerye  ulochek. 
Polozhili  mi  shvyedovncmchinov, 
Kak  kobil'travu  na  sukhoi  zyemlye. 

Nye  ustupim  mi  zyemlyu  russkuyu. 
Kto  pridyot  na  Rus',  budyel  oasmyert' 

bit. 
Podnyalasya  Rus'  suprotiv  vra^a, 
podnimis'  na  boi,  slavnii  Novgorod! 


It  happened  on  the  Neva  River, 
On  the  Neva,  the  great  water. 
There  we  slaughtered  the  evil  army, 
the  evil  army  of  the  Swedes. 


Oh,  how  we  fought,  how  we  slashed! 
Oh.  we  chopped  their  boats  into 

kindling! 
We  did  not  spare  OUT  golden  blood 
in  defense  of  the  great  Russian  land. 

Where  the  axe  passed,  there  was  a 

street, 
where  the  spear  Hew.  an  alley. 
We  mowed  down  OUT  Swedish  enemies 
like  feather-grass  <>n  dry  soil. 

We  shall  not  yield  up  the  Russian  land. 

Whoever  invades  Russia,  shall  he 

killed. 
Russia  has  arisen  against  the  foe; 
arise  for  battle,  glorious  Novgorod! 


3.   The  Crusaders  in  Pskov 

Crusaders: 

Peregrinus  expectavi  pedes  meos  in  A  foreigner,  I  expected  my  feet  to  be 

cymbalis  est.  shod  in  cymbals. 
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4.   "Arise,  people  of  Russia 

Chorus  of  Russians: 

Vstavaitye,  lyudi  russkiye, 

na  slavnii  boi,  na  smyertnii  boi, 


vstavaitye,  lyudi  voFnie, 

za  nashu  zyemlyu  chestnuyu. 

Tenors,  Basses: 

Zhivim  boitsam  pochyot  i  chest', 
a  myortvim  slava  vechnaya. 
Za  otchii  dom,  za  russkii  krai 

vstavaitye,  lyudi  russkiye. 

Chorus: 

Vstavaitye,  lyudi  russkiye, 

na  slavnii  boi,  na  smyertnii  boi, 

vstavaitye,  lyudi  vol'nye, 

za  nashu  zyemlyu  chestnuyu. 

Women,  then  Men: 

Na  Rusi  rodnoi,  na  Rusi  bol'shoi 

nye  b'ivat'  vragu. 

Podnimaisya,  vstan', 

mat'  rodnaya  Rus'! 

Women: 

Vstavaitye,  lyudi  russkiye, 

Men: 

na  slavnii  boi,  na  smyertnii  boi, 

Women: 

vstavaitye,  lyudi  vol'nye, 

Men: 

za  nashu  zyemlyu  chestnuyu. 

Women: 

Vragam  na  Rus'  nye  kazhivat', 
polkov  na  Rus'  nye  vazhivat', 
putyei  na  Rus'  nye  vidivat', 
polyei  Rusi  nye  taptivat'. 

Chorus: 

Vstavaitye,  lyudi  russkiye, 

na  slavnii  boi,  na  smyertnii  boi, 

vstavaitye,  lyudi  vol'nye, 

za  nashu  zyemlyu  chestnuyu. 


Arise,  people  of  Russia, 

for  the  glorious  battle,  for  the  deadly 

battle, 
arise,  free  people, 
to  defend  our  honest  land. 


To  living  warriors,  respect  and  honor, 
and  to  the  dead,  eternal  glory. 
For  our  fathers'  home,  our  Russian 

territory, 
arise,  people  of  Russia. 

Arise,  people  of  Russia, 

for  the  glorious  battle,  for  the  deadly 

battle, 
arise,  free  people, 
to  defend  our  honest  land. 


In  our  native  Russia,  in  great  Russia, 

let  no  foe  exist. 

Raise  yourself  up,  stand  up, 

our  own  mother  Russia! 


Arise,  people  of  Russia, 

for  the  glorious  battle,  for  the  deadly 
battle, 

arise,  free  people, 

to  defend  our  honest  land. 

Let  no  foe  march  through  Russia, 
let  no  regiments  rove  across  Russia, 
let  them  not  see  the  paths  to  Russia, 
let  them  not  tread  on  the  fields  of 
Russia. 


Arise,  people  of  Russia, 

for  the  glorious  battle,  for  the  deadly 

battle, 
arise,  free  people, 
to  defend  our  honest  land. 
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5.  The  Battle  on  the  Ice 


Crusaders: 

Peregrinus  expectavi  pedes  meos  in 

cymbalis. 
Vincant  arma  erucifera. 

Hostis  pereat! 


A  foreigner,  I  expected  my  feet  to  be 

shod  in  cymbals. 
May  the  arms  of  the  cross-bearers 

conquer!  Let  the  enemy  perish! 


6.  The  Field  of  the  Dead 

A  Russian  Woman: 
Ya  poidu  po  polyu  byelomu, 
polyechu  po  polyu  smyertnomu. 
Poishchu  ya  slavni'kh  sokolov, 
zhenikhov  moikh,  dobri'kh  molodtsyev. 


I  shall  go  over  the  white  field, 

I  shall  fly  over  the  deadly  field. 

I  shall  seek  the  glorious  falcons, 

my  bridegrooms,  the  sturdy  young  men. 


wmmmmmiu. 


Dinner  and  symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  symphony  menu  is  the  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance. 

The  fixed-price,  three-course  dinners  are  prepared  and  served  with  style. 

And  accompanied  by  free  parking.  So  you  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll 

to  symphony  with  time  to  spare.  For  reservations,  call  424-7000. 

RO&1ENADE 

At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 
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Kto  lyezhit,  myechami  porublyennii, 
kto  lyezhit,  stryeloyu  poranyennii. 
Napoili  oni  krov'yu  aloyu 

zyemlyu  chestnuyu,  zyemlyu  rasskuyu. 

Kto  pogib  za  Rus'  smyert'yu  dobroyu, 
potseluyu  togo  v  oghi  myertvie, 

a  tomu  molodtsu,  shto  ostalsya  zhit', 

budu  vyernoi  zhenoi,  miloi  ladoyu. 

Nye  voz'mu  v  muzh'ya  krasivovo: 
krasota  zyemnaya  konchayetsya. 
A  poidu  ya  za  khrabrovo. 
Otzovityesya,  yasnyi  sokolyi! 


One  lies  hacked  by  swords, 
one  lies  wounded  by  the  arrow. 
With  their  crimson  blood  they  have 

watered 
the  honest  soil,  the  Russian  land. 

Whoever  died  a  good  death  for  Russia, 

I  shall  kiss  upon  his  dead  eyes, 

and  to  that  young  man  who  remained 

alive, 
I  shall  be  a  faithful  wife,  a  loving 

spouse. 

I  shall  not  marry  a  handsome  man; 
earthly  beauty  comes  to  an  end. 
But  I  shall  wed  a  brave  man. 
Cry  out  in  answer,  bright  falcons! 


7.  Alexander's  Entry  into  Pskov 


Chorus  of  Russians: 

Na  vyelikii  boi  vikhodila  Rus'. 

Voroga  pobyedila  Rus'. 

Na  rodnoi  zyemlye  nye  bi'vat'  vragu. 

Kto  pridyot,  budyet  nasmyert'  bit. 

Women: 

Vyesyelisya,  poi,  mat'  rodnaya  Rus'! 
Na  rodnoi  Rusi  nye  bi'vat'  vragu. 
Nye  vidat'  vragu  nashikh  russkikh  syol. 
Kto  pridyot  na  Rus',  budyet  nasmyert' 
bit. 

Men: 

Nye  vidat'  vragu  nashikh  russkikh  syol. 

Kto  pridyot  na  Rus',  budyet  nasmyert' 

bit. 
Na  Rusi  rodnoi,  na  Rusi  bol'shoi 
nye  bi'vat'  vragu. 

All: 

Na  Rusi  rodnoi,  na  Rusi  bol'shoi 

nye  bivat'  vragu. 

Vyesyelisya,  poi, 

mat'  rodnaya  Rus'! 

Na  vyelikii  prazdnik  sobralasya  Rus'. 

Vyesyelisya,  Rus'! 
rodnaya  mat'! 


Russia  marched  out  to  mighty  battle. 
Russia  overcame  the  enemy. 
On  our  native  soil,  let  no  foe  exist. 
Whoever  invades,  will  be  killed. 

Be  merry,  sing,  mother  Russia! 
In  our  native  Russia,  let  no  foe  exist. 
Let  no  foe  see  our  Russian  villages. 
Whoever  invades  Russia  will  be  killed. 


Let  no  foe  see  our  Russian  villages. 
Whoever  invades  Russia  will  be  killed. 

In  our  native  Russia,  in  great  Russia, 
let  no  foe  exist. 


In  our  native  Russia,  in  great  Russia, 

let  no  foe  exist. 

Be  merry,  sing, 

our  own  mother  Russia! 

At  the  mighty  festival,  all  Russia  has 

gathered  together. 
Be  merry,  Russia, 
mother  of  ours! 
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The  excellent  Beethoven  article  by  Alan  Tyson  and  Joseph  Kerman  in  The  New  Grove 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  is  a  short  book  in  itself,  and  it  has  been  reissued 
as  such  (Norton  paperback).  The  standard  Beethoven  biography  is  Thayer's  Life  of 
Beethoven,  written  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot  Forbes 
(Princeton,  available  in  paperback).  It  has  been  supplemented  by  Maynard  Solomon's 
Beethoven,  which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  dangerous  techniques  of 
psychohistory  to  produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hundreds  of  Beethoven 
books  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback).  There  have,  of  course,  been  many  studies  of 
the  symphonies.  George  Grove's  Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies,  though  written 
nearly  a  century  ago  from  a  now-distant  point  of  view,  is  filled  with  perceptive  obser- 
vations (Dover  paperback).  Basil  Lam's  chapter  on  Beethoven  in  the  first  volume  of 
The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson,  is  enlightening  (Penguin),  as  is  Simpson's 
own  concise  contribution  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides,  Bee1h<>r<  n  Symphonies  (University 
of  Washington  paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  classic  essays  on  the  symphonies 
appear  in  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback). 

Recordings  of  Beethoven's  works  arc,  if  anything,  even  more  numerous  than  writ- 
ings about  him.  Several  complete  cycles  of  the  nine  symphonies  exist  on  compact  disc, 
including  distinguished  sets  from  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
(DG,  six  CDs)  and  no  fewer  than  four  different  sets— from  the  1950s,  1960s,  1970s, 
and  1980s  — by  Herbert  von  Karajan  (the  earliest,  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra, 
is  on  EMI/Angel;  the  others,  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  are  on  DG).  I've  always 
preferred  the  1963  set,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  recorded  on  five  CDs  (the 
later  ones  are  on  six).  Toscanini's  famous  cycle  with  the  NBC  Symphony  (RCA,  five 
discs)  has  recently  become  available  on  single  discs,  the  Eighth  being  paired  with  the 
Fifth.  Newer  versions  include  a  solid  series  by  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  with  the 
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Cleveland  Orchestra  (Telarc,  five  discs)  and  Roger  Norrington's  exciting  performances 
on  historical  instruments  with  nineteenth-century  seating  (Angel,  six  discs),  not  to 
mention  stimulating  readings  by  Bernard  Haitink  with  the  Concertgebouw  (Philips, 
six  discs)  and  Wyn  Morris  with  the  London  Symphony  (IMP  Classics,  seven  discs, 
including  the  dubious  "reconstruction"  of  late  sketches  into  a  presumed  movement  of 
the  unfinished  Tenth  Symphony).  Most  of  these  are  also  available  as  single  CDs: 
Bernstein  couples  the  Eighth  with  the  Seventh  Symphony,  Karajan  (1977  — the  1963 
version  is  not  available  singly)  with  the  Fifth  and  the  Fidelio  Overture,  Dohnanyi 
with  the  Fourth,  Norrington  with  the  Second,  Haitink  with  the  Fourth.  Erich  Leins- 
dorf's  Boston  Symphony  recording  of  the  Eighth  has  been  reissued  (RCA,  coupled 
with  the  First  Symphony).  Some  interesting  older  performances  have  appeared  on 
CD,  too,  including  Sir  Thomas  Beecham's  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
(Angel,  coupled  with  Mendelssohn's  Fourth  and  Schubert's  Unfinished)  and  Wilhelm 
Furtwangler  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG,  coupled  with  the  Seventh). 

Prokofiev  has  long  suffered  from  a  lack  of  balanced  critical  evaluation  both  in  Rus- 
sia and  in  the  West;  Soviet  historians  tend  to  attack  those  works  written  while  the 
composer  was  in  the  "decadent"  West  as  "formalistic"  and  unmusical,  while  European 
and  American  observers  tend  to  criticize  the  works  of  Prokofiev's  later  years,  after  he 
had  returned  to  Russia,  as  responses  to  the  pressure  of  "official"  standards  of  musical 
style.  By  far  the  most  balanced  general  study  to  date  is  the  newest,  Sergei  Prokofiev: 
A  Biography,  by  Harlow  Robinson  (Viking),  rich  in  biographical  detail,  more  cursory 
but  still  useful  in  musical  discussion.  A  fundamental  and  very  reasonable  book  is 
Music  and  Musical  Life  in  Soviet  Russia,  1917-1970  by  Boris  Schwarz  (Norton  paper- 
back), which  is  filled  with  a  broad  range  of  fascinating  material,  though,  of  course, 
Prokofiev  is  only  one  of  many  players.  An  updated  edition  carries  the  story  forward  to 
1980  (University  of  Indiana).  Of  the  older  Prokofiev  literature,  the  standard  Soviet 
biography  by  Israel  Nestyev,  Prokofiev  (Standard),  has  much  information  but  strong 
biases  against  the  composer's  pre-Soviet  period.  On  the  other  hand,  Victor  SerofTs 
Sergei  Prokofiev:  A  Soviet  Tragedy  is  little  more  than  a  hatchet  job  from  the  opposite 
point  of  view  and  is  by  no  means  scrupulously  accurate.  Prokofiev's  earliest  years, 
through  his  conservatory  days,  are  richly  illuminated  in  his  memoir,  Prokofiev  by 
Prokofiev  (Doubleday). 

Alexander  Nevsky  has  been  available  on  VHS  videotape  from  several  sources  for 
many  years,  though,  of  course,  it  was  taken  from  old  prints  of  the  film  and  therefore 
does  not  have  the  clarity  of  a  recently  restored  print.  The  cantata  has  been  recorded 
on  several  occasions.  Andre  Previn's  version  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  and  Chorus  and  soloist  Christine  Cairns  is  vivid  and  dramatic,  with  superb 
sound  (Telarc,  coupled  with  the  suite  to  Lt.  Kizhe).  Riccardo  Chailly's  recording  with 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  Chorus  and  soloist  Irina  Arkhipova  is  a  fine  one,  but 
gives  rather  short  measure  for  a  compact  disc  with  nothing  else  on  it  (London).  A 
superb  older  recording  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Fritz  Reiner, 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Chorus  and  Rosalind  Elias  singing  the  text  in  English, 
has  happily  been  reissued  on  compact  disc  (RCA,  coupled  with  Lt.  Kizhe  and  Glinka's 
overture  to  Russian  and  Lyudmila). 

-S.L. 
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A  seat  in  Symphony  Hall  — 


a  gift  for  all  seasons. 


c  JBLimited 

Your  tax  deductible  contribution  of  $6,000  will  endow  and  name 
a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall,  forever  associating  that  certain  some- 
one with  one  of  the  world's  great  symphony  orchestras. 

For  further  information  about  named  and  memorial  gift  oppor- 
tunities at  Symphony,  please  call  or  write: 


Joyce  M.  Serwitz 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
Telephone  (617)  638-9273 


Janis  Taylor 

Janis  Taylor  appears  regularly  with  the  major  orchestras  and 
opera  companies.  She  has  sung  under  the  direction  of  such  leading 
conductors  as  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Kurt  Masur,  Edo  de 
Waart,  John  Nelson,  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi,  Herbert  Blomstedt, 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Charles  Dutoit,  Robert  Shaw,  and  Hel- 
muth  Rilling.  Her  recent  engagements  have  included  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  to  close  the  1991  Tanglewood  season  with  Chris- 
toph von  Dohnanyi  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  recordings  of 
Alexander  Nevsky  with  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  and  Beethoven's 
Missa  Solemnis  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  performances  of  Mah- 
ler's Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  with  Christoph  Eschenbach  and  the  Houston  Symphony,  the 
same  composer's  Second  Symphony  with  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  and  the  Atlanta  Sym- 
phony, and  performances  in  Holland  of  Verdi's  Requiem,  Schoenberg's  one-woman  opera 
Erwartung  on  a  double  bill  with  Zemlinsky's  Eine  florentinische  Tragodie  at  the  Holland 
Festival,  and  a  concert  version  of  Wagner's  Gotterdammerung  conducted  by  Edo  de  Waart. 
She  is  among  the  few  performers  whose  repertoire  includes  all  of  Gustav  Mahler's  works 
for  mezzo-soprano;  she  has  recorded  that  composer's  Second  Symphony  for  Virgin  Classics, 
with  Edo  de  Waart  and  the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  In  the  realm  of  opera,  Ms.  Taylor  has 
appeared  with  the  Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires,  Montreal  Opera,  the  National  Arts  Cen- 
tre in  Ottawa,  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  and  at  Tanglewood  in  Berlioz's  Beatrice  et  Benedict 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  in  1984.  She  made  her  European 
opera  debut  in  Spoleto,  Italy,  in  Shostakovich's  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mtsensk.  Born  in  West- 
field,  New  York,  Ms.  Taylor  began  her  musical  training  at  a  very  early  age  in  western  New 
York,  continuing  her  language  and  vocal  studies  in  Montreal;  she  made  her  recital  debut  at 
Montreal's  Musee  de  Beaux  Arts  and  her  orchestral  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony. 
Her  first  solo  recording,  of  songs  by  Hector  Berlioz,  was  recently  released  by  Dorian.  Her 
recordings  also  include  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  and  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra.  Ms.  Taylor  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  during  the  1983-84 
season,  performing  Mahler's  Das  klagende  Lied  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  in  Boston 
and  New  York.  This  season  she  appears  in  twelve  Boston  Symphony  concerts  in  less  than 
three  months:  as  soloist  in  Prokofiev's  Alexander  Nevsky  (in  the  complete  film  presentation 
on  the  BSO's  Opening  Night  concert  and  later  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall,  and  in  the  cantata  on 
the  season's  opening  subscription  concerts),  as  the  Governess  in  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame 
(both  in  Boston  and  at  Carnegie  Hall),  and  in  Symphony  Hall  performances  of  Mozart's 
Requiem  marking  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  death  in  December. 


A  Different  Kind 
of  Nursing  Care! 


ARNOLD  HOUSE 

INCORPORATED 

Dignified 

Private  Residential  Care 

...  in  the  lifestyle  accustomed  to.  Convenient 
to  family  and  friends.  Emphasis  on  living  life 
as  fully  as  possible.  Family  owned  &  operated 
since  1949.  Truly  a  place  to  come  home  to 
temporarily  or  longer.  Respite  and  Hospice 
care  also  available.  Call  for  Brochure  or 
Inquiries: 

(617)438*1116 

490  William  Street,  Stoneham 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1970,  when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  .Music  Center;  the 
chorus  celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary  in  April  1990. 
Co-sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  Boston  Univer- 
sity, and  originally  formed  for  performances  at  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall  season  as  well.  Now  the 
official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate  their  services, 
performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  working  with  Music  Director  Sejji 
Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  prominenl  guesl  conductors  as  Ber- 
nard Haitink,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Battle.  The  chorus  has  also  collaborated  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  recordings,  beginning  with 
Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a   197")  Grammy  nominee 
for  Best  Choral  Performance.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth-century  American  music 
recorded  at  the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon  was  a  1  *  *  T  *  *  Grammy  nominee. 
Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  currently  available  on 
compact  disc  include  Strauss's  l-'hLtm.  Mahler's  Second  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and 
Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips;  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on 
Telarc;  Poulene's  (Maria  and  Stabai  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle,  on  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon; and  Debussy's  La  Da  moist  ll<  &l%u  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  CBS  Masterworks. 
The  chorus's  most  recent  release,  on  Philips,  is  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  ChloS,  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Bernard  Haitink's  direction.  They  may  also  be  heard  on  the 
Philips  album  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas"  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra.  In  June  1989  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  helped  close  a  month-long 
International  Choral  Festival  based  in  Toronto,  performing  music  by  Tallis,  Ives,  Brahms, 
and  Gabrieli  under  John  Oliver's  direction  and  participating  in  the  festival's  closing  per- 
formance, the  Verdi  Requiem  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Dutoit. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor 
of  the  MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  a  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT. 
and  conductor  of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  he  founded  in  1977.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Annette  Anfinrud 
Joanne  Colella  Boag 
Susan  Cavalieri 
Bonita  Ciambotti 
Patricia  Cox 
Mary  A.V.  Crimmins 
Christine  P.  Duquette 
Lillian  M.  Grayton 
Cheri  E.  Hancock 
Amy  G.  Harris 
Holly  MacEwen  Krafka 
Barbara  MacDonald 
Carol  McKeen 
Pumiko  Ohara 
Sarah  J.  Robinson 
Charlotte  C.  Russell 
Genevieve  Schmidt 
Pamela  Schweppe 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Deborah  L.  Speer 
Jennifer  Wehr 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Debra  A.  Basile 

Maisy  Bennett 

Betty  B.  Blume 

Nancy  Brockway 

Sharon  Carter 

Barbara  Clemens 

Diane  Droste 

Barbara  Naidich  Ehrmann 

Dorrie  A.  Freedman 

Irene  Gilbride 

Diane  Hoffman 

Joanne  Katsoulis 

Evelyn  Eshleman  Kern 

Gail  Livingston 

April  Merriam 


Sheryl  L.  Monkelien 
Roslyn  Pedlar 
Rachel  Shetler 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Karen  Thomas 
Judith  Tierney 
Constance  L.  Turnburke 
Sue  Wilcox 

Tenors 

Edward  Ajhar 
Brad  W.  Amidon 
John  C.  Barr 
Kenneth  I.  Blum 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Kenneth  R.  Burger 
Wayne  N.  Curtis 
Reginald  Didham 
Brian  S.  Dilg 
J.  Todd  Fernandez 
Michael  P.  Gallagher 
J.  Stephen  Groff 
David  M.  Halloran 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
George  W.  Harper 
John  Hickman 
Richard  P.  Howell 
Lance  P.  Jackson 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Thomas  Lee 
Henry  Lussier 
John  Vincent  Maclnnis 
Scott  Milner 
David  Norris 
Daniel  A.  O'Brien 
David  R.  Pickett 
Ronald  Severson 


Donald  Sturdy 
Spence  Wright 

Basses 

Kirk  Chao 
Mel  Conway 

James  W.  Courtemanche 
Edward  E.  Dahl 
John  Delia  Vecchia 
Jay  S.  Gregory 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
David  K.  Kim 
John  Knowles 
Bruce  Kozuma 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Lee  Leach 
Steven  Ledbetter 
Andris  Levensteins 
David  K.  Lones 
H.  Brady  Macosko 
Greg  Macusi-Ungaro 
Rene  Miville 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Donald  Robert  Peck 
Dennis  M.  Pereira 
Carl  R.  Petersheim 
Andrei  Roudenko 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Michael  Ruderman 
Paul  Sanner 
Karl  Schoellkopf 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Timothy  Shetler 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Paul  R.  Tessier 
Brad  Turner 
Terry  L.  Ward 
Peter  Wender 


Virginia  S.  Hecker,  Manager 

Shiela  Kibbe,  Rehearsal  Pianist 

Vladimir  Roudenko,  Russian-language  coach 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 


$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 
of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  North  American  Tour 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lane 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
William  K.  O'Brien 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatriek 

Deloitte  &  Touche 
James  T.  McBride 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 


Dynatech  Corporation 
J. P.  Barger 

Eastern  Enterprises 
Robert  W.  Weinig 

EG&G,  Inc. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

First  Winthrop  Corporation 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Grafacon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

The  Henley  Group 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Lawner  Reingold  Britton  &  Partners 
Michael  H.  Reingold 
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1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Lexus 

PaineWebber,  Inc. 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 

James  F.  Geary 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 

People  Magazine 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 

Charles  J.  Pinlayson 

Robert  D.  Happ 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 

Jim  P.  Manzi 

Raytheon  Company 

Dennis  Picard 

MCI 

Jonathan  Crane 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

McKinsey  &  Company 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Robert  P.  O'Block 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 

Millipore  Corporation 

John  P.  Hamill 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

NEC  Corporation 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 

The  New  England 

Avram  Goldberg 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 

Thomas  H.  Lee 

Brian  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 

WCRB-102.5  FM 

Terry  M.  Leo 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Nynex  Corporation 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 

William  C.  Ferguson 

S.  James  ( 'npprrsmith 

Independence,  service,  and  companionship  in 
New  England's  most  affordable 
senior  rental  community. 


Hjiver  (Bay  CCuB 

99  Brackett  Street  /  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  /  (617)  472-4457 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Leaders  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  support  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which 
are  capitalized  denote  Business  Honor  Roll  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  treble 
clef  (|)  denotes  support  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An  eighth-note  symbol  (J>)  indicates  support  of 
$2,500-$4,999. 


Accountants 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 
William  F.  Meagher 

•^  Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
William  K.  O'Brien 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 
Robert  D.  Happ 

•^Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co,  P.C. 
Allan  Tofias 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA  LANE 

Edward  Eskandarian 

$  Cabot  Communications 
William  I.  Monaghan 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

LAWNER  REINGOLD 
BRITTON  &  PARTNERS 
Michael  H.  Reingold 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

|  Northrop  Corporation 
Kent  Kresa 

Automotive 

J*  J.N.  Phillips  Glass 
Company,  Inc. 
Alan  L.  Rosenfield 

LEXUS 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
Ira  Stepanian 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Bancorp 
Richard  Laine 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 
John  Laird 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Brooks  Sullivan 

•''Eastern  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

^USTrust 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 


Building/Contracting 

| Harvey  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

•^Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

•''Walsh  Brothers 
James  Walsh  II 


Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

•^ Andersen  Consulting  Co. 
William  D.  Green 

^Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

|  The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

•^Corporate  Decisions 
David  J.  Morrison 


|  Fairfield  Financial  Holdings 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

•^General  Electric  Consulting 
James  J.  Harrigan 

•^Trma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

Keller  Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

|Lochridge  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

•^Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

^Prudential  Securities 
Robert  Whelan 

|  Rath  &  Strong 
Dan  Ciampa 

THOMAS  H.  LEE  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

«^The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 
Kenneth  C.  Barrens 

|  Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

| Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee  Company 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

|  Johnson  O'Hare  Co,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

$0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

Seasoned  to  Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 
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Announcing .  .  . 


Catered  Living  in  the  Back  Bay 

*  private  one  and  two  room  suites 

*  superb  dining 

*  personal  services  and  amenities 

Now  accepting  priority  applications  for  occupancy  Fall  1991 

BURRAGE  HOUSE 
314  Commonwealth  Avenue 
.  Boston,  MA  02115 


Equal  Housing 
Opportunity 


For  Information  Call:  (617)  262-3900 


We  salute  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  their  111th  season 

WELCH  &  FORBES 

JOHN  K.  SPRING 

RICHARD  OLNEY  III 

KENNETH  S.  SAFE,  JR. 

ARTHUR  C.  HODGES 

JOHN  LOWELL 

M.  LYNN  BRENNAN 

THOMAS  N.  DABNEY 

JOHN  H.  EMMONS,  JR. 

V.  WILLIAM  EFTHIM 

OLIVER  A.  SPALDING 

GUIDO  R.  PERERA,  JR. 

CHARLES  T.  HAYDOCK 

Creative  financial  planning 

and  investment  advice  since  1838 

45  School  Street,  Boston, 

MA  02108    Tel.  (617)  523-1635 
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^Analytical  Systems 
Engineering  Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Mass.  Electric  Construction 
Company 
Bill  Breen 

^p.h  mechanical  Corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

|Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

|R  &  D  Electrical  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Energy/Utilities 


Education 


Environmental 


g,Bentley  College 
Gregory  Adamian 

Electrical/Electronics 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

r  Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

HEC,  Inc. 
David  S.  Dayton 

b  Mobil  Oil 
Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 


^GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

Loews  Theatres 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

PEOPLE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL 
5  BOSTON 
S.  James  Coppersmith 


Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Toxikon  Corporation 
Laxman  S.  DeSai 

Finance/Investments 


3i  Corporation 
Geoffrey  N.  Taylor 

^Advent  International 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

•^Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Robert  E.  Flaherty 

J^Bear  Stearns  &  Company,  Inc. 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

| Essex  Investment  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

|Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

§  Fidelity  Investment  Institutional 
Group 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

J^The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcom  MacColl 

*  First  Security  Services 
Robert  L.  Johnson 

•^GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

^  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

$Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

|  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 
John  G.  Higgins 

|Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

^The  Putnam 
Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

§Spaulding  Investment 
Company 
C.H.  Spaulding 

|  State  Street  Development 
Management  Corp. 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

«P  Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 
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J'Woodstock  Corporation 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Graphic  Design 

|Clark/Linsky  Design 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

High  Technology 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

| Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

|CSC  Consulting,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Davox  Corporation 
Daniel  Hosage 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

^EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  COMPANY 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

•^Intermetrics  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Saponaro 

|Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

•^IPL  Systems,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

$M/A-Com,  Inc. 

Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 


Meeting  planners  who  need 

help  with  their  budgets 
should  go  to  business  school. 


At  Bentley  College's  Office  of 
Conferencing  and  Special  Events 
(C  A.S.E.),  we  know  better  than 
anyone  how  to  work  within  your 
budget  without  sacrificing  the 
grade  A  facilities,  services  and 
amenities  you  need  to  make  your 
meeting  a  success. 

We're  conveniently  located  and 
can  accommodate  meetings  from 
15  to  1200  people.  And  we  offer 
full-service  catering  by  Marriott, 
recreational  facilities,  free  parking 
and  satellite  video/teleconferencing. 

So  when  you're  studying  loca- 
tions for  your  next  meeting,  call 
(617)891-CASE.  It's  the  best  way 
to  earn  extra  credit. 


QLJ  Bentley  College 


For  meetings  of  the  minds. 

The  Office  of  Conferencing  And  Special  Events. 
Waltham,  MA  02254 
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Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

i'The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

J1  Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

^Polaroid  Corporation 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

| Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

^Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  Picard 

^Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

|  Stratus  Computer 
William  E.  Foster 

^TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 
Takashi  Tsujii 

^Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

fWhistler  Corp. 
Charles  A.  Stott 

Hotels/Restaurants 

^Back  Bay  Hilton 
James  A.  Daley 

i1  Boston  Harbor  Hotel 
James  M.  Carmody 

•^Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
Jurgen  Giesbert 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 
Robin  A.  Brown 

GREATER  BOSTON 
HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

|ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

•^The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Thomas  Egan 

•^Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Stephen  Foster 


J^Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

|  The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Insurance 

^American  Title  Insurance  Company 
Terry  E.  Cook 

^Arkwright 
Enzo  Rebula 

|  Berkshire  Partners 
Carl  Ferenbach 

|Caddell  &  Byers 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

|Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  S.  Doyle 

J1  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  Gillespie 

|Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 
William  F.  Newell 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

•^Johnson  &  Higgins  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

•^Keystone  Provident  Life 
Insurance  Company 
Robert  G.  Sharp 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

|  Safety  Insurance  Company 
Richard  B.  Simches 

|  Sedgwick  James  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  H.  Sullivan 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 
of  Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 
Joseph  Hunt 

•^Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart 
Robert  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick  &  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 
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Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

|  Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

$  Goodwin,  Procter  and  Hoar 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

J'Hemenway  &  Barnes 
Peter  D.  Roberts 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

^  Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

i1  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

|Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris, 
Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

^Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

|  Palmer  &  Dodge 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

•T'Ben  Mac  Enterprises 
Thomas  McAuliffe 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manufacturing 

•^Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Allwaste  Asbestos  Abatement,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

^Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

•^Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

|C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

•^Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 


^ 


CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 
William  F.  Connell 

Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

$FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

$GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

$GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

$  General  Latex  and 
Chemical  Corp. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

$  Harvard  Folding  Box 
Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

i*MK  Enterprises 
Steven  Karol 

$  Industrial  Filter  and 
Equipment  Corporation 
Donald  R.  Patnode 

|  Leach  &  Garner  Company 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Legget  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

| New  England  Business 
Service,  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

•^  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

|  Rand-Whitney  Corporation 
Robert  Kraft 

•^Superior  Brands,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

•^The  Tonon  Group 
Robert  Tonon 

•^Watts  Industries,  Inc. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 


Printing/Publishing 

J1  Addison- Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 


CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

J  Daniels  Printing 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

GRAFACON,  INC. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
Bill  Steel 

Real  Estate/Development 

^Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

•f  The  Chiofaro  Company 
Donald  Chiofaro 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran-Jennison  Companies 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

^The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

Horizon  Commercial 
Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

•PJohn  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Keller  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

•^Meditrust  Corporation 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Nordblom  Company 
Roger  P.  Nordblom 

•^Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

|Arley  Merchandise  Corporation 
David  I.  Riemer 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

*  Carillon  Importers,  Ltd. 
Ernest  Capria 


| Converse,  Inc. 
Gilbert  Ford 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

•Tjofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

J  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A  Vaule,  Jr. 

J  Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harry  and  Michael  Boodakian 

J  Lancome  Paris 
Steve  Morse 

$Neiman  Marcus 
William  D.  Roddy 

Prize  Possessions 
Virginia  X.  Durfee 

Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

|  Reebok  International  Ltd. 
Paul  Fireman 

«^The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Til>erii 

J  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 
Avram  Goldberg 

The  Stop  and  Shop  Companies 
Lewis  Schaeneman 

£The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

^Tiffany  &  Co. 

Anthony  Ostrom 

Science/Medical 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

^Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

&Damon  Corporation 
Robert  L.  Rosen 

J  HCA  Portsmouth  Regional  Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

$JA.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A-  Webster 

J  Lifeline 

Arthur  Phippo 
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Services 


EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 
Robert  W.  Weinig 

/Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

Shaughnessy  &  Ahern  Co. 
John  J.  Shaughnessy 

§TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 


Travel/Transportation 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Norman  Tasgal 

Telec  ommunic  ations 

^AT&T 

Donald  Bonoff 
Timothy  Murray 

^AT&T  Network  Systems 
John  F.  McKinnon 
Robert  Sanferrare 


^Cellular  One 
Charles  Hoffman 

MCI 
Jonathan  Crane 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 
Brian  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 


FOR  THAT  VERY  SPECIAL  MOMENT, 
A  VERY  SPECIAL  DINING  EXPERIENCE. 

For  that  special  moment  deserving  of  a 
most  extraordinary  setting  .  .  .  permit  us  to 
suggest  The  Plaza  Dining  Room. 

Long  recognized  as  Boston's  most 
elegant  and  romantic  setting  for  dinner, 
we  proudly  introduce  an  exciting  new  menu 
featuring  Classic  American  Cuisine. 

Add  to  that  Boston's  most  renowned 
collection  of  vintage  wines,  and  you  have 
all  the  ingredients  to  make  any  occasion 
special. 


Qc 


AT  THE  COPLEY  PLAZA  HOTEL 
138  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Reservations,  617-267-5300 


(XWt/ 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday,  October  10,  at  8 
Friday,  October  11,  at  8 
Saturday,  October  12,  at  8 
Tuesday,  October  15,  at  8 

SEUI  OZAWA  conducting 


PROKOFIEV 


Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  B-flat,  Opus  53, 
for  left  hand 

Vivace 
Andante 
Moderato 
Vivace 

LEON  FLEISHER 


I  xte k; mission 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Opus  55,  Eroica 

Allegro  con  brio 

Marcia  fiinebro.  Adagio  assai 
Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 
Finale:  Allegro  molto 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season 
are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.,  to  charge 
tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send 
payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for  each  ticket 
ordered  by  phone. 
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WE'RE 

MUSK  TO 

YOUR  MOUTH 

A  fresh-from-the-oven  overture: 

Bruegger's  10  varieties  of  K  < 

authentic  NY  style  bagels.    *  • 

With  Supreme  Cheese, 

for  a  tasteful  duet. 

We  get  rave 

reviews 


daily! 


&&**, 


tf 


279  Mass. 

Ave.,  Boston 

(Behind  Symphony  Hall) 


(617)536-6003 


Intimate  Ambience,         fc, 
Complimentary  Breakfast, 
Remarkable  Rates. 

Hotel  Wales 

1295  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

For  reservations:  212/876-6000 
or  toll-free,  800/428-5252 


COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 

Thursday,  October  10,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  9:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'A' -October  10,  8-9:50 
Friday  Evening  — October  11,  8-9:50 
Saturday  'B'- October  12,  8-9:50 
Tuesday  'B'-  October  15,  8-9:50 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
LEON  FLEISHER,  piano 

PROKOFIEV  Piano  Concerto  No.  4 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  3,  Eroica 

Friday  'B'- October  18,  8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
LEON  FLEISHER,  piano 

BERLIOZ  Roman  Carnival 

Overture 
RAVEL  Piano  Concerto  for  the 

left  hand 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  3,  Eroica 

Saturday  'B'- October  19,  8-10:45 
Tuesday  'C- October  22,  8-10:45 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
MIRELLA  FRENI,  soprano  (Lisa) 
VLADIMIR  ATLANTOV,  tenor  (Herman) 
MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto 

(The  Countess) 
KATHERINE  CIESINSKI,  mezzo-soprano 

(The  Governess) 
SERGEI  LEIFERKUS,  baritone  (Tomsky) 
DMITRI  HVOROSTOVSKY,  baritone  (Yeletsky) 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Pique  Dame 

Staging  by  David  Kneuss 

Design  by  John  Michael  Deegan  and 

Sarah  G.  Conly 
Presented  with  the  support  of  the 

Boston  Opera  Association 

Wednesday,  November  6,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C- November  7,  8-10 
Friday  'A'  —  November  8,2-4 
Saturday  'A'  — November  9,  8-10 

KURT  SANDERLING  conducting 
RICHARD  GOODE,  piano 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  39 

BEETHOVEN  Piano  Concerto  No.  4 

SCHUMANN  Symphony  No.  4 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


Dinner  at  6. 

Symphony  at  8. 

Parking  at  $5. 

Symphony  Express  at  $0. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your  night 
out  at  the  Symphony.  You'll  enjoy  more 
than  just  award-winning  dining  at  Boston's 
authentic  wood  grill. 

We're  offering  our  customers  special 
parking  privileges  in  our  private  garage  for 
just  $5,  and  a  tree  "Symphony  Express" 
shuttle  service  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Just  show  us  your  Symphony  tickets,  and 
we'll  arrange  for  your  $5  parking,  take  you 
to  Symphony  Hall  after  your  meal,  and 
return  you  to  your  car  after  the  performance. 

And  with  a  deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the 
Symphony  never  sounded  better. 


BoodleS 


OF     •     BOSTON 

An  Authentic  Grill. 

Lunch  and  dinner  daily.  In  Boston's  Back  Bav  Hilton. 

Phone  (617)  BOODLES. 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


Get  the 

Classical 

Advantage! 


Boston's  #1  choice  for  classical  music 
24  hours  a  day 


£$f^ 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA  y&\ 

Mujic  Director    _7    ,  ^ 

"3 


(617)-542-6913 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 

(266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony- Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and 
take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  and  Tuesday-,  Thursday-,  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concerts.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The 
tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are  sold  at  $6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m. 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as  of  5  p.m. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a 
ticket  stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland 
Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guar- 
anteed pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening 
concerts  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Sub- 
scription Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Koom  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concerl  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  PViday-afternoon  concerts  oi  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  M».7)  and  by  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglowood  area);  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live 
by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition,  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Develop- 
ment Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with 
your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A 
Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate 
recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  sendee.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Office  at  (617)  638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
Saturday  from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  inter- 
mission. The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Sym- 
phony Lap  Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel 
and  recordings.  The  Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A 
selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further 
information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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A  TRADITION  OF  FINANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


® 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation, 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Tokyo,  Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1989. 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 
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Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 
Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Clerk 

Administration 


Michael  G.  McDonough,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Kenneth  Haas,  Managing  Director 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Assistant  Managing  Director  and  Manager  of  Tanglewood 

Michael  G.  McDonough,  Director  of  Finance  and  Business  Affairs 
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Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Budget  Manager 
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Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Public  Relations 
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Patricia  Krol,  Coordinator  of  Youth  Activities 
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Marc  Mandel,  Publications  Coordinator 
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Mrs.  Susan  D.  Hall,  Secretary 
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Eugene  M.  Freedman 
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Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 
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Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are  funded  in  part  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Celebrating  the  100th  Anniversary 
of  the  Birth  of  Charles  Munch 
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To  mark  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Munch,  the  Boston  Symphony  Archives  has  mounted 
a  display  of  memorabilia  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs,  and  other 
historical  documents,  the  exhibit  explores  the  career  of  Charles  Munch,  focusing  on  his  tenure  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to  1962.  In  the  photograph  above, 
Munch  (right)  is  shown  with  guest  conductor  Pierre  Monteux  (left),  himself  music  director  of  the 
BSO  from  1919  to  1924,  and  the  train  conductor  just  prior  to  departing  on  the  BSO's  transconti- 
nental tour  in  1953.  The  Boston  Symphony  Archives  extends  special  thanks  to  Bunnell  Frame  Shop 
for  its  generous  assistance  in  mounting  this  exhibit. 


The  Georgian 


...because  comfort  and  grace  are  ageless 


Boston's  only  full-service  retirement  community. 
The  Georgian  is  a  unique  rental  community  designed  for 
gracious  living.  The  Georgian  offers  independent  seniors 
all  the  comforts  and  privacy  of  an  individual  apartment 
home  combined  with  the  hospitality  and  service  of  the  finest 
residential  hotel,  as  well  as  an  assisted  living  program. 
Unlike  most  other  communities,  The  Georgian  is  based  on 
a  rental  plan  with  no  entrance  payment  required,  thus 
preserving  one's  assets.  Our  philosophy  is  to  promote  and 
encourage  a  fulfilling  and  gracious  lifestyle  in  a  caring  and 
secure  environment. 


Qeorgian 


332  Jamaica  Way  •  Boston,  MA  02130 
Call  617  -  524  -  7228  for  an  appointment. 
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Of  Broadcasts... 

Please  note  an  important  change  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  live-broadcast  schedule. 
As  of  this  season,  the  Friday-afternoon  sub- 
scription concerts  will  be  carried  by 
WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area). 
Saturday-evening  concerts,  previously  broad- 
cast by  WGBH  and  WCRB,  will  be  aired  by 
WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition, 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  will  be  heard  by 
delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  internationally, 
through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription 
Trust.  At  present,  these  delayed  broadcasts  are 
projected  to  continue  through  next  spring,  with 
taped  performances  from  the  BSO's  1990-91 
subscription,  Pops,  and  Tanglewood  seasons. 

...and  Anniversaries 

Both  WGBH  and  WCRB  are  celebrating  their 
fortieth  anniversaries  this  year.  WGBH  Radio 
signed  onto  the  air  on  October  6,  1951,  with  a 
live  Boston  Symphony  broadcast.  To  mark  that 
anniversary,  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  will 
broadcast  this  year's  Friday- afternoon  sub- 
scription concerts  directly  from  a  new 
Symphony  Hall  studio,  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa 
as  host.  In  addition,  beginning  at  1  p.m.  for 
the  hour  before  each  live  broadcast,  Delia 
Chiesa  will  introduce  features,  interviews,  and 
rare  archival  recordings  of  BSO  performances 
on  "MusicAmerica  Presents:  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra." 

WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5)  will  mark  its 
fortieth  anniversary— which  actually  took  place 
in  June  1988  — this  November  with  the  world 
premiere  of  Ned  Rorem's  Swords  and  Plow- 
shares, for  four  solo  voices  and  orchestra.  The 
work  was  commissioned  in  1986  by  WCRB's 
founder,  the  Reverend  Ted  Jones,  and  will  be 
performed  in  his  memory;  it  will  be  premiered 
on  the  Boston  Symphony's  subscription  con- 
certs of  November  14,  15,  and  16.  The  new 
work  contrasts  aspects  of  war  and  peace 
through  settings  of  texts  by  Rimbaud,  Byron, 
Auden,  Yeats,  MacLeish,  E.A.  Robinson, 
Whitman,  Dickinson,  Denise  Levertov,  and, 
with  his  Psalm  133,  King  David. 


The  Boston  Opera  Association 

and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 

A  Continuing  Collaboration 

Continuing  the  collaboration  initiated  several 
years  ago,  the  Boston  Opera  Association  will 
present  a  special,  non-subscription  Boston 
Symphony  performance  of  Tchaikovsky's  opera 
Pique  Dame  on  Wednesday,  October  16,  at 
8:15  p.m.,  with  Mirella  Freni,  Vladimir 
Atlantov,  and  Maureen  Forrester  in  the  princi- 
pal roles.  Though  the  orchestra's  subscription 
performances  on  October  19  and  22  are  virtu- 
ally sold  out,  good  seats  are  available  for  this 
special  opening  performance  on  October  16. 
For  more  information,  see  pages  18  and  19 
of  this  program  book. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  eighteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting  their 
work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first- 
balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On  display 
through  October  28  are  works  from  102  Watts 
Street  Gallery  of  Chelsea.  This  will  be  followed 
by  works  from  the  Michael  Allen  Gallery  of 
Brookline  (October  28-November  25)  and  Dif- 
ferent Angle  Gallery  of  Boston  (November 
25-December  18).  These  exhibits  are  sponsored 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers, and  a  portion  of  each  sale  benefits  the 
orchestra.  Please  contact  the  Volunteer  Office 
at  (617)  638-9390,  for  further  information. 

Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  pre-concert  events. 
"Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet  supper  at 
6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's  Higginson  Hall 
with  an  informative  talk  by  a  BSO  player  or 
other  distinguished  member  of  the  music  com- 
munity. "Supper  Concerts"  offer  a  chamber 
music  performance  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  at  6  p.m.,  followed  by  a  buffet  supper 
served  in  Higginson  Hall.  Doors  open  for  all 
Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for  a  la  carte  cocktails 
and  conversation.  These  events  are  offered  on 
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an  individual  basis,  even  to  those  who  are  not 
attending  that  evening's  BSO  concert.  Speak- 
ers for  upcoming  Supper  Talks  include  BSO 
bass  Lawrence  Wolfe  (Thursday,  October  10), 
BSO  Assistant  Conductor  Robert  Spano 
(Tuesday,  October  15),  and  BSO  horn  Jay 
Wadenpfuhl  (Tuesday,  October  22).  Supper 
Concerts  for  the  1991-92  season  will  begin  in 
November;  program  details  will  follow.  The 
suppers  are  priced  at  $22  per  person  for  an 
individual  event,  $61  for  any  three,  $82  for 
any  four,  or  $118  for  any  six.  Advance 
reservations  must  be  made  by  mail.  For  reser- 
vations the  week  of  the  Supper,  please  call 
SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200.  All  reser- 
vations must  be  made  at  least  48  hours  prior 
to  the  Supper.  There  is  a  $.50  handling  fee  for 
each  ticket  ordered  by  telephone.  For  further 
information,  please  call  (617)  266-1492, 
ext.  516. 

Recognize  Someone  Special: 
Name  a  BSO  Concert 

What  finer  way  to  honor  someone  or  commem- 
orate a  very  special  occasion!  For  a  $25,000 
contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund,  you  may  name  a  BSO  concert  as  a  trib- 
ute to,  or  in  memory  of,  an  individual  you  des- 
ignate. In  addition,  you  will  become  a  Patron 
of  the  Higginson  Society,  the  orchestra's  circle 
of  its  most  generous  benefactors.  The  benefits 
of  naming  a  concert  also  include  a  private 
champagne  reception,  complimentary  tickets 
for  the  concert,  and  prominent  acknowledg- 
ment in  the  program  book,  including  a  bio- 
graphical appreciation  about  the  honoree.  For 
further  information  about  naming  a  BSO  con- 
cert, please  call  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund,  at 
(617)  638-9256. 

Personal  Financial  Planning  Seminars 

Throughout  the  1991-92  season,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  offering  complimentary 
Personal  Financial  Planning  Seminars  featur- 
ing the  BSO's  gift  planning  consultant,  John 
Brown.  Learn  how  you  can  bypass  capital 
gains  taxes,  increase  current  income,  reduce 
current  income  tax,  reduce  federal  estate  taxes, 
and  conserve  estate  assets  for  those  you  love. 
Seminars  are  scheduled  for  the  following  dates: 


Friday,  October  18,  at  noon;  Thursday, 
November  14,  at  5:30  p.m.;  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 10,  at  5:30  p.m.;  Thursday,  January  30,  at 
5:30  p.m.;  Thursday,  February  20,  at  5:30 
p.m.;  Friday,  March  13,  at  noon;  and  Tuesday, 
April  28,  at  5:30  p.m.  They  are  held  in  the 
Nathan  R.  Miller  Room  of  Symphony  Hall's 
Cohen  Wing  and  include  complimentary  din- 
ners or  lunches  for  those  attending.  Advance 
reservations  are  necessary.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  attending  one  of  these  meetings, 
please  call  Joyce  Serwitz,  Associate  Director 
of  Development,  at  (617)  638-9273. 

Ticket  Resale 

If,  as  a  Boston  Symphony  subscriber,  you  find 
yourself  unable  to  use  your  subscription  ticket, 
please  make  that  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  In  this  way  you  help 
bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  at 
the  same  time  make  your  seat  available  to 
someone  who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

The  Boston  Company  Sponsors 
BSO  Opening  Night  1991 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully 
acknowledges  The  Boston  Company  for  its 
generous  support  in  underwriting  this  season's 
Opening  Night  concert  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  on  Thursday,  October  3.  This  is  the 
second  consecutive  year  that  The  Boston 
Company  has  been  corporate  sponsor  of 
Opening  Night. 

Rush  Tickets  Now  Available  for 
Thursday-Evening  BSO  Concerts 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  expansion  of  the  Rush  Ticket 
program.  A  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets 
will  be  available  for  the  Thursday-evening  sub- 
scription concerts,  in  addition  to  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  Saturday-evening,  and  Tuesday- 
evening  concerts.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  in  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  lobby  beginning  at  9 
a.m.  on  Fridays  and  at  5  p.m.  on  Tuesdays. 
Thursdavs.  and  Saturdavs. 


SEIJI  OZAWA 


Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  was 
named  the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
1973,  following  a  year  as  music  adviser.  His  many 
tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included 
four  visits  to  Japan  (most  recently  in  December 
1989,  on  a  tour  that  also  included  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  Hong  Kong),  an  eight-city  North 
American  tour  in  the  spring  of  1991,  and  a  seven- 
city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria,  Germany, 
France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  His  previous  tours  with  the  orchestra 
have  included  an  historic  visit  to  China  in  March 
1979  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions 
with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances,  marking  the  first  visit  to 
China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations;  the  orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major 
European  music  festivals,  also  in  1979;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial  in 
1981,  a  fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to  Japan,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  England. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. Recent  appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La 
Scala,  Salzburg,  and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper;  he  has  also  conducted  the  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he 
has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of 
London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Mas- 
terworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawra  studied 
Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo 
Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  held  in  Besangon,  France,  and  wras  invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition.  In  1960  he  won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York 
Philharmonic's  1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra 
for  the  1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance 
in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  sum- 
mers beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to 
1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  fol- 
lowed by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood,  and  made  his  first 
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Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an 
artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on 
Philips,  Mahler's  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  symphonies,  Mah- 
ler's Kindertotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra  with  Hilde- 
gard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  with  Jessye  Norman, 
James  McCracken,  and  Tatiana  Troyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon 
include  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tangle- 
wood  Festival  Chorus;  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian 
Zimerman;  Prokofiev's  complete  Romeo  and  Juliet;  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and 
Damnation  of  Faust;  and  an  album  of  music  by  Gabriel  Faure.  Other  recordings 
by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  Beethoven's  five  piano 
concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on  Telarc;  and,  on  Sony  Classi- 
cal/CBS Masterworks,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mendelssohn's  Vio- 
lin Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete  and  Debussy's  La 
Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1991-92 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Conn  rtmastt  r 

Robert  L.  Beat,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beat  chair 

Laura  Park 

.  l.s.s  ista  n  t  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Max  Winder 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 


Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

$  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
^Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 

*  Bonnie  Bewick 
Tatiana  Dimitriades 

*  James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

tPatricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
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Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Neioman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 

Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 
*Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Oray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 


Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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he  right  asset 
manager  could 
well  be  your  most 
important  asset. 

With  BayBanks  history  of  strong 
long-term  performance,  choosing  our 
Private  Banking  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ment decisions  you'll  ever  make. 

Whether  you  need  tax-exempt  in- 
come, high  current  income,  or  long-term 
capital  growth — we'll  tailor  a  program 
to  help  you  reach  your  unique  goals. 
And,  by  diversifying  your  portfolio  and 
applying  strict  quality  standards,  Bay  Bank 
will  minimize  your  risk. 

Investment  Specialists  from  our 
Private  Banking  Group  are  available  to 
meet  with  you  at  your  convenience. 
Just  call  Pamela  Henrikson,  Executive 
Vice  President,  at  (617)  661-3300. 

To  make  your  assets  work  harder 
than  ever,  the  choice  is  easier  than  ever. 
BayBank  Private  Banking. 


BayBank 


m 


'RIVATE  BANKING 


Member  FDIC 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

Thursday,  October  10,  at  8 
Friday,  October  11,  at  8 
Saturday,  October  12,  at  8 
Tuesday,  October  15,  at  8 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


PROKOFIEV 


Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  B-flat,  Opus  53, 
for  left  hand 

Vivace 
Andante 
Moderato 
Vivace 

LEON  FLEISHER 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Opus  55,  Eroica 

Allegro  con  brio 
Marcia  funebre.  Adagio  assai 
Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 
Finale:  Allegro  molto 


Leon  Fleisher  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 
These  concerts  will  end  about  9:50. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 

New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records. 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Week  2 


Charles  Munch 

Born  in  Strasbourg  on  September  26,  1891, 
Charles  Munch  arrived  in  Boston  in  1949  with  the 
unenviable  assignment  of  following  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony's legendary  music  director  Serge  Koussev- 
itzky,  who  had  been  the  BSO's  conductor  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  But  Munch's  credentials  were 
more  than  solid.  After  studying  violin  in  his  native 
Strasbourg,  he  pursued  advanced  work  with  two 
master  teachers,  Carl  Flesch  in  Berlin  and  Lucien 
Capet  in  Paris.  For  seven  years  he  was  concertmas- 
ter  of  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  in  Leipzig  under 
the  baton  of  one  of  the  greatest  conductors  of  the 
century,  Wilhelm  Furtwangler.  After  leaving  that  orchestra  in  1933,  he  made 
his  debut  in  Paris  as  a  conductor,  enjoying  instant  success;  Ins  future  career 
was  determined.  Based  in  Paris  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  Munch  toured  widely 
in  Europe  and  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  1946.  Such  was  his  recep- 
tion in  Boston  that  he  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  to  follow  the  aging  Kous- 
sevitzky.  When  the  latter  announced  his  retirement,  Munch  became  the  orches- 
tra's tenth  music  director,  serving  in  that  capacity  from  1949  to  1962.  Affable, 
easygoing,  witty,  the  genial  Munch  made  a  strong  contrast  to  the  impassioned 
and  sometimes  excitable  Koussevitzky.  His  tall  form  and  easy  grace  made  him 
an  immediate  favorite,  to  such  an  extent  that  an  anonymous  member  of  the 
orchestra  even  wrote  a  little  ditty  about  "Charles  le  beau,"  who  brought  smiles 
instead  of  frowns  to  his  rehearsals.  His  approach  was  a  far  cry  from  that  of 
the  disciplinarian  Koussevitzky;  indeed,  it  was  normal  for  him  to  dismiss 
rehearsals  well  before  the  scheduled  ending  time  and  to  rely  upon  the  spirit  of 
the  moment  to  make  the  music  happen  in  performance.  If  that  meant,  at 
times,  the  risk  of  sloppy  ensemble  playing,  it  also  meant  the  not  infrequent 
pleasure  of  a  relaxed  spontaneity  in  his  performances. 

Munch's  training  in  both  France  and  Germany  stood  him  in  good  stead  with 
the  core  repertory  of  the  orchestra.  If  his  Beethoven  was  well  regarded,  he  was 
particularly  renowned  for  Ins  performances  of  French  music,  and  in  tins  regard 
he  continued  the  Francophile  tradition  that  had  dominated  the  BSO  since  the 
early  1920s,  when  Pierre  Monteux  was  music  director.  At  the  same  time, 
Munch  continued  the  custom,  started  by  Koussevitzky,  of  commissioning  and 
performing  newr  works,  introducing  niany  French  compositions  to  the  United 
States  as  wrell  as  wrorks  by  such  American  composers  as  Barber,  Foss,  Piston, 
Schuman,  and  Sessions.  In  1959  Munch  was  a  judge  at  the  International  Com- 
petition of  Orchestra  Conductors  in  Besancon,  France,  where  he  was  impressed 
by  the  prizewinner,  a  young  Japanese  conductor,  and  invited  him  to  spend  the 
next  summer  at  Tanglewood.  Thus  Seiji  Ozawa  first  heard  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  —  and  made  his  own  mark,  by  winning  the  Koussevitzky  Prize 
that  summer  at  Tanglewood. 

After  leaving  the  BSO  in  1962,  Munch  co-founded  FOrchestre  de  Paris.  He 
was  on  an  American  tour  with  that  ensemble  when  he  died  suddenly  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  on  November  6,  1968.  This  season  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  its  former  music  direc- 
tor with  programs  that  recall  Munch's  special  interests,  especially  such  French 
masters  as  Berlioz,  Debussy,  Ravel,  Poulene,  and  one  of  the  works  that  Munch 
commissioned  for  the  BSO,  Bohuslav  Martinu's  Symphony  No.  6,  Fantaisies 
symphoniques,  written  for  the  orchestra's  seventy-fifth  anniversary. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 


Friday,  October  18,  at  2 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BERLIOZ 
RAVEL 


The  Roman  Carnival,  Overture,  Opus  9 

Piano  Concerto  in  D  for  the  left  hand 
(in  one  movement) 

LEON  FLEISHER 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Opus  55,  Eroica 

Allegro  con  brio 
Mareia  funebre.  Adagio  assai 
Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 
Finale:  Allegro  molto 


This  program  commemorates  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Charles 
Munch,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to 
1962. 


Program  notes  for  this  concert  begin  on  page  21. 

Leon  Fleisher  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

This  concert  will  end  about  3:55. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records. 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  2 


GIORGIO  ARMANI 

22  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  (617)  267-3200 
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Sergei  Prokofiev 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  B-flat,  Opus  53,  for  the  left  hand 

Sergei  Sergeyevich  Prokofiev  was  born  in  Sontzovka, 
near  Ekaterinoslav  in  the  Ukraine,  on  April  23, 
1891,  and  died  in  Moscow  on  March  5,  1953.  He 
composed  his  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  for  the  pianist 
Paul  Wittgenstein  in  1931,  but  it  was  never  per- 
formed in  the  composer's  lifetime.  Not  until  Septem- 
ber 5,  1956,  was  the  concerto  publicly  performed,  in 
West  Berlin.  The  soloist  was  Siegfried  Rapp.  The 
first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performances  took 
place  on  November  17  and  18,  1967,  with  Erich 
Leinsdorf  conducting;  John  Browning  was  the  pia- 
nist. The  only  other  BSO  performance  took  place  at 
Tanglewood  on  August  2,  1987,  with  Seiji  Ozawa 
conducting  and  Leon  Fleisher  as  soloist.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  piano  solo  (left  hand  only),  the  score 

calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  one  trumpet,  two 

trombones,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

During  the  First  World  War,  the  pianist  Paul  Wittgenstein  (brother  of  the  philoso- 
pher Ludwig  Wittgenstein)  lost  his  right  arm  from  wounds  suffered  while  serving  as  a 
dragoon  officer  in  the  Austrian  army.  His  former  piano  teacher  in  Vienna  offered  to 
write  him  a  piano  concerto  for  the  left  hand  alone.  This  evidently  put  into  his  head 
the  idea  of  commissioning  new  works,  designed  for  the  left  hand,  from  major  compos- 
ers. By  far  the  best-known  of  the  works  to  come  forth  in  that  activity  is  Ravel's  Con- 
certo for  the  Left  Hand,  but  there  are  also  pieces  by  Richard  Strauss,  Franz 
Schmidt,  Erich  Wolfgang  Korngold,  Paul  Hindemith,  and  Benjamin  Britten.  Most  of 
these  have  been  largely  forgotten,  though  in  recent  years  they  have  begun  to  return  to 
the  repertory,  largely  through  the  advocacy  of  Leon  Fleisher. 

Prokofiev,  too,  wrote  a  concerto  for  Wittgenstein  during  the  summer  months  of 
1931.  His  imagination  was  gripped  by  the  technical  and  expressive  issues  involved, 
and  he  wrote  an  energetic  work  that  requires  considerable  virtuosity  for  all  its  mod- 
esty of  scale.  But  on  receiving  the  score,  Wittgenstein  merely  wrote  to  Prokofiev: 


haJbacr 

*      *         CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

104.9  FM 


Celebrating  a  Quarter-Century  of 
Classical  Music  on  104.9  FM. 

1  (800)  370-104.9  (In  Mass.) 
1  (508)  927-104.9 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THE 

BOSTON  OPERA  ASSOCIATION 

AND  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


In  February  1990,  two  of  Boston's  oldest  cultural  organizations,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  founded  in  1881,  and  the  Boston  Opera  Association,  founded  in  1883, 
agreed  to  combine  their  energies  to  present  staged  opera  performances  and  concerts 
by  outstanding  operatic  artists  that  would  not  otherwise  be  available  to  audiences  in 
Boston  and  New  England.  The  October  16  performance  of  Pique  Dame  with  Mirella 
Freni  and  Vladimir  Atlantov  in  the  leading  roles  is  the  most  recent  result  of  that 
collaboration. 


The  Boston  Opera  Association  presented  Metropolitan  Opera  performances  in  Bos- 
ton for  more  than  75  years,  until  the  Met  discontinued  its  national  tour  in  1986.  Subse- 
quently, the  Association  has  presented  the  Houston  Opera  Company  and  concerts  by 
Dame  Joan  Sutherland,  Luciano  Pavarotti,  and  other  artists.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  activities  in  the  field  of  opera  production  date  back  to  1940,  when  BSO 
music  director  Serge  Koussevitzky  invited  Boris  Goldovsky  to  head  the  opera  depart- 
ment of  the  newly-founded  Berkshire  Music  Center;  the  opera  department's  activities 
continued  into  the  1960s.  Since  1980  Seiji  Ozawa  has  made  opera  production  a  regular 
part  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  activities  at  Tanglewood  and  then  at  Symphony  Hall. 

During  the  last  forty  years,  more  than  300  regional  opera  companies  have  been  estab- 
lished throughout  the  United  States,  including  several  in  Boston.  These  companies  have 
enriched  the  cultural  life  of  the  nation,  striving  to  achieve  high  artistic  standards  and  to 
develop  the  financial  resources  necessary  to  produce  and  present  opera.  That  task  has 
proven  difficult:  even  with  sold-out  performances,  producing  opera  requires  major  subsidy 
by  corporate  and  individual  benefactors.  We  hope  that  our  collaboration  will  complement 
the  work  of,  and  broaden  support  for,  those  regional  companies  who  will  ultimately  benefit 
from  the  presence  of  an  expanded  opera  audience. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Opera  Association  are  committed 
to  presenting  staged  opera  performances  that  meet  the  highest  artistic  standards  at 
affordable  cost  which  the  general  public  and  individual  and  corporate  benefactors  will 
support.  We  hope  that  our  previous  collaborations  — an  evening  of  operatic  highlights 
with  Mirella  Freni  and  Peter  Dvorsky,  another  with  June  Anderson  and  Alfredo  Kraus, 
and  a  special  open  rehearsal  of  Strauss's  Salome  with  Hildegard  Behrens  — as  well  as 
this  year's  presentation  of  Pique  Dame  have  set  a  course  that  will  be  of  enduring  ben- 
efit to  the  community.  We  look  forward  to  making  music  together  and  welcome  your 
interest  and  support  in  this  undertaking. 


^•/t^    fiUw. 
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George  Kidder 

President 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Mrs.  Russell  Rowell 

President 

Boston  Opera  Association 


"Thank  you  for  the  concerto,  but  I  do  not  understand  a  single  note  and  I  shall  not 
play  it." 

The  pianist's  doubts  evidently  cast  a  shadow  over  the  composer's  own  view  of  his 
piece.  In  an  autobiographical  statement,  he  wrote,  "I  have  not  formed  any  definite 
opinion  about  it  myself:  sometimes  I  like  it,  sometimes  I  do  not.  I  intend  to  write  a 
two-hand  version  of  it  some  time."  (This  intention  he  never  carried  out.)  It  is  worth 
noting  that  Wittgenstein's  musical  tastes  were  distinctly  conservative,  and  at  times  he 
complained  bitterly  about  the  scores  written  for  him.  Even  the  famous  and  popular 
Ravel  concerto  did  not  escape  his  ire,  and  Prokofiev  was  not  the  only  composer  whose 
left-handed  concerto  languished  unperformed. 

In  any  case,  it  took  nearly  twenty-five  years  for  the  Fourth  Concerto  to  reach  per- 
formance, and  when  it  did,  it  proved  to  be  far  more  brilliant  and  far  less  dry  or  mys- 
terious than  Wittgenstein's  comments  suggest.  The  first  movement  moves  in  a  virtual 
non-stop  whirlwind  of  sixteenth-notes,  running  in  the  piano  against  chattering  com- 
mentary from  the  orchestra.  The  slow  movement  is  in  a  calm  6/8  time;  the  soloist's 
first  entrance  brings  in  a  legato  line  moving  in  octaves,  but  eventually  the  piano  offers 
sonorous  decoration  around  a  melody  in  the  cellos  and  basses.  Eventually  the  orches- 
tra takes  up  that  melody  while  the  pianist  indulges  in  further  elaboration. 

Prokofiev  described  the  third  movement  as  "a  sort  of  sonata  allegro  (although  not 
quite  true  to  form)."  It  is  also  the  largest  movement  of  the  concerto.  Following  an 
introduction,  Moderato,  the  sonata  proper  is  a  rhythmically  vigorous  3/4  Allegro  mod- 
erate, followed  by  an  Andante  section  for  the  secondary  theme.  The  last  movement 
reverts  in  character  to  that  of  the  first,  with  running  sixteenth-notes  dominating  the 
piano  part,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  hushed,  never  rising  above  mezzoforte,  and 
whirling  away  into  nothingness  almost  before  we  know  it. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 


|           The  Boston  Opera  Association 
Gala  Opening  Performance 
of 

wft  *:?w 

'Pique  Dame' 

(sung  in  Russian  with  English  surtitles) 

Mirella  Freni 

soprano 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 

Wednesday,  October  16,  at  8:15pm 
Symphony  Hall 

'"""P*  fMH 

Choice  tickets  at  $50.00  are  available  by  calling 

the  BOSTON  OPERA  ASSOCIATION 

at  (617)  437-1316 

Vladimir  Atlanto\ 

tenor 

Tickets  at  $40.00,  $30.00  and  $16.00  available  at  the 

Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  or  by  calling 

SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200 
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Perfect  Harmony 

Retirement  living  in  tune  with  your  lifestyle. 

An  arrangement  composed  just  and  discover  new  talents  in  the 

for  you.    From  designing  your  music  room  or  on  the  putting 

apartment  home  to  choosing  the  green.    Experience  security  and 

tempo  of  your  lifestyle,  you'll  peace  of  mind  with  the  complete 

find  that  Fuller  Village  in  historic  health  care  available  to  you  at  all 

Milton  offers  an  opportunity  to  times.  Live  a  life  full  of  pleasure 

orchestrate    your           jUfe^  j|  and  independence, 

gracious  living  and  a  BMyyP  jflk  Fuller  Village.  A 
dining.  Meet  new  JMISamJ^BtL^^Bk  perfect  arrange- 
friends  as  you  walk    FULLERVILLAGE    ment,  perfectly  in 

tune  with  you. 


the  garden  paths, 

Look  forward  to  a  Fuller  lifestyle. 

FULLER  VILLAGE  IN  MILTON 
617-333-0026 
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Hector  Berlioz 

Le  Carnaval  romain,  Characteristic  overture,  Opus  9 

Hector  Berlioz  was  born  in  La  Cote- St. -Andre, 
here,  on  December  11,  1803,  and  died  in  Paris  on 
March  8,  1869.  He  composed  the  Roman  Carnival 
Overture  in  the  fall  of  1843,  basing  it  on  music 
from  his  opera  Benvenuto  Cellini.  In  this  form  it 
received  its  premiere  in  Paris,  under  the  composer's 
baton,  on  February  3,  1844.  Carl  Bergmann  con- 
ducted an  unnamed  orchestra  in  the  first  American 
performance,  which  took  place  in  New  York  on 
April  13,  1856.  Boston  first  heard  the  piece  on  Jan- 
uary 24,  1857,  when  Carl  Zerrahn  conducted  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  a  performance  at  the  Melo- 
deon.  Georg  Henschel  introduced  it  to  the  repertory 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  January  5 
and  6,  1883.  It  has  also  been  heard  at  BSO  concerts 
under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Otto 
Vrack,  Ernst  Schmidt,  Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky  (who  gave 
more  than  fifty  performances  of  it  with  the  BSO),  Richard  Burgin,  Victor  de  Sabata, 
Charles  Munch,  Sir  John  Barbirolli,  and  Seiji  Ozawa,  who  led  the  orchestra's  most 
recent  Symphony  Hall  performance  at  a  Pension  Fund  concert  in  February  1973;  Edo 
de  Waart  led  the  most  recent  performance,  at  Tanglewood,  in  July  1973.  The  score  calls 
for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  two  tambourines,  cymbals, 
triangle,  and  strings. 

Berlioz  conceived  this  piece  as  an  afterthought  to  his  opera  Benvenuto  Cellini,  a 
fictionalized  treatment  of  the  life  of  the  famous  Renaissance  sculptor,  which  reaches 
its  climax  in  the  casting  of  the  bronze  "Perseus."  The  opera  had  been  performed  in 
1838,  without  much  success,  owing  to  the  politics  of  French  musical  life  (wherein 
Berlioz  himself  was  perpetually  on  the  outside).  The  opera  had  been  seriously  ham- 
pered in  performance  by  poor  conducting  from  Frangois-Antoine  Habeneck,  who  was 
quite  hostile  to  the  work,  though  maintaining  a  veil  of  decorum.  Though  many  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra  came  to  regard  Benvenuto  Cellini  as  one  of  the  most  original 
scores  they  had  ever  confronted,  a  few  of  them  hoped  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
Habeneck  by  "playing  that  well-known  air  *  J'ai  du  bon  tabac'  instead  of  their  own 
parts,"  as  Berlioz  recounted  in  his  memoirs.  Onstage  things  were  no  better. 

In  the  same  finale,  where  the  stage  is  darkened  and  represents  the  Piazza  Col- 
onna  at  night  with  the  immense  crowd  in  masks,  the  male  dancers  amused  them- 
selves by  pinching  the  female  dancers  and,  when  they  screamed,  screaming  too,  to 
the  discomfiture  of  the  chorus,  who  were  attempting  to  sing.  When  I  indignantly 
appealed  to  the  director  to  put  an  end  to  this  insolent  and  undisciplined  behavior, 
Duponchel  was  nowhere  to  be  found:  he  did  not  deign  to  attend  rehearsals. 

The  experience  convinced  Berlioz  that  every  composer  owed  it  to  himself  to  become  a 
conductor,  too,  so  he  could  have  some  control  over  the  treatment  given  his  new  pieces. 
The  catastrophic  experience  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  had  a  sobering  effect  on  Berlioz,  and 
he  never  forgot  the  humiliation  of  that  opening  night.  Much  later  he  wrote,  in  his 
Memoirs: 

It  is  fourteen  years  since  I  was  stretched  on  the  rack  at  the  Opera.  I  have  just 
re-read  my  poor  score  carefully  and  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  and  I  cannot 
help  recognizing  that  it  contains  a  variety  of  ideas,  an  energy  and  exuberance  and 
brilliance  of  color  such  as  I  may  never  perhaps  find  again,  and  which  deserved  a 
better  fate. 
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Week  2 


Perfect  prelude 
or  grand  finale. 


Before  or  after  Symphony,  Uno's  has  a  medley 
of  diverse  foods  and  beverages  that  get  rave 
reviews  for  snacks,  dinner  or  just  desserts. 


RESTAURANT  &  BAR 


"Uno  means  number  one." 


28  Huntington  Ave  (diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall)  •  Copley  Square 

•  Kenmore  Square  •  Faneuil  Hall  •  Cambridge  and  Suburbs 

20  Boston  and  suburban  locations 
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By  this  time,  partly  to  preserve  some  of  the  wonderful  music  of  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
which  he  despaired  of  ever  hearing  again,  Berlioz  had  already  taken  his  own  advice  to 
become  active  as  a  conductor,  and  to  that  end  he  proceeded  to  write  a  series  of  very 
effective  concert  pieces  that  he  could  use  in  his  own  tours  in  the  1840s.  In  doing  so  he 
returned  to  the  lively  second-act  finale  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  which  takes  place  in 
Rome  during  the  unbuttoned  pre -Lenten  period  known  as  carnival  time.  The  finished 
piece,  under  the  title,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  and  described  as  a  "characteristic  over- 
ture," became  one  of  Berlioz's  most  popular  compositions.  It  had  already  enjoyed 
more  than  two  dozen  public  performances  when  Berlioz  decided,  in  1852,  to  use  it  as 
a  "second  overture"  for  a  production  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  in  Liszt's  Weimar  (not  in 
Paris!). 

The  first  concert  performance  of  the  work  gave  Berlioz  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a 
little  sweet  revenge  over  his  old  adversary  Habeneck,  who,  he  claimed,  had  always 
conducted  the  music  far  too  slowly  for  the  proper  effect  to  be  felt.  As  Berlioz 
described  the  incident  in  his  Memoirs: 

A  few  years  later,  when  I  wrote  the  Roman  Carnival  overture  —  the  main  theme 
of  the  allegro  of  which  is  this  same  saltarello  that  he  could  never  get  right  — 
Habeneck  was  in  the  artists'  room  at  the  Salle  Herz  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
performance.  He  had  heard  that  at  the  morning  rehearsal  [the  only  rehearsal 
Berlioz  had!]  we  had  played  it  through  without  the  wind  instruments  (the 
National  Guard  having  relieved  me  of  my  orchestra),  and  he  had  come  to  witness 
the  catastrophe.  One  sees  his  point.  Indeed,  when  I  arrived  in  the  orchestra,  all 
the  wind  players  crowded  around  me,  appalled  at  the  thought  of  giving  a  public 
performance  of  an  overture  that  was  completely  unknown  to  them. 

"Don't  worry,"  I  said.  "The  parts  are  correct  and  you  are  all  excellent  players. 
Watch  my  stick  as  often  as  you  can,  count  your  rests  carefully,  and  everything 
will  be  all  right." 

Not  a  single  mistake  occurred.  I  started  the  allegro  at  the  right  tempo,  the 
whirlwind  tempo  of  the  Roman  dancers.  The  audience  encored  it;  we  played  it 
again;  it  went  even  better  the  second  time.  On  my  return  to  the  artists'  room,  I 
saw  Habeneck  standing  with  a  slightly  crestfallen  air,  and  said  casually  as  I  went 
past,  "That's  how  it  goes."  He  did  not  reply. 

I  was  never  more  blessedly  aware  of  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  conduct 
my  music  myself.  My  delight  was  the  greater  for  the  thought  of  what  Habeneck 
had  made  me  endure. 

For  this  concert  showpiece,  Berlioz  begins  with  a  brief  outburst  of  the  main 
saltarello  theme  at  a  devil-may-care  speed,  followed  by  an  exquisite  and  utterly  char- 
acteristic slow,  lyrical  melody  in  the  English  horn  (drawn  from  the  duet  between  Cel- 
lini and  Teresa  in  the  opera's  first  act);  this,  upon  its  third  statement,  is  heard  in 
tight  canonic  imitation.  Once  into  the  Allegro,  the  material  comes  almost  literally 
from  the  Act  II  finale  of  Cellini  for  nearly  two-hundred  measures.  The  brief  fugato 
that  comprises  the  development  keeps  the  galloping  saltarello  rhythm  constantly 
present  while  the  lyric  melody  recurs  in  sustained  notes.  The  climactic  moment 
involves  the  combination  of  all  these  elements  —  saltarello,  canon,  lyric  passages,  and 
tricky  phrase  elisions  —  to  make  a  wonderfully  invigorating  close  that  leaves  the 
listener  — as  much  as  the  performers  — breathless  with  its  non-stop,  headlong  rush. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Maurice  Ravel 

Piano  Concerto  in  D  for  the  left  hand 


Joseph  Maurice  Ravel  was  born  in  Ciboure  near 
Saint-Jean-de-Luz,  Basses-Pyrenees,  in  the  Basque 
region  of  France  just  a  short  distance  from  the 
Spanish  border,  on  March  7,  1875,  and  died  in 
Paris  on  December  28,  1937.  He  composed  the  Con- 
certo in  D  for  the  left  hand,  along  with  his  other 
piano  concerto,  the  G  major,  in  the  years  1929-31. 
The  left-hand  concerto  was  completed  in  August 
1930.  Paul  Wittgenstein,  the  pianist  for  whom  the 
work  was  composed,  played  the  first  performance  on 
January  17,  1933,  in  Paris.  Wittgenstein  was  also 
the  pianist  for  the  first  American  performance, 
given  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  November  9,  1934.  Later  BSO 
performances  featured  pianist  Jacques  Fevrier  with 
Koussevitzky;  Seymour  Lipkin  with  Charles  Munch;  Robert  Casadesus  with  Pierre  Mon- 
teux;  Monique  Haas  with  Munch;  Vlado  Perlemuter  with  Munch;  John  Browning  with 
Joseph  Silverstein;  and  Leon  Fleisher  with  Seiji  Ozawa.  Leon  Fleisher  was  soloist 
under  Seiji  Ozawa 's  direction  for  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  in  July 
1988,  and  for  the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  in  October  1990.  The  orchestra 
includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  E-flat  clarinet,  two  clari- 
nets, and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  side  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  wood  block, 
tam-tam,  harp,  and  strings. 

About  1930,  Ravel  found  himself  simultaneously  with  two  commissions  for  piano 
concertos,  one  from  his  long-time  interpreter  Marguerite  Long,  and  the  other  from 
Paul  Wittgenstein,  a  concert  pianist  who  had  lost  his  right  arm  in  World  War  I. 
Ravel  worked  on  both  commissions  at  the  same  time,  but  the  results  were  quite  dif- 
ferent. The  G  major  concerto  composed  for  Ravel's  own  use,  but  eventually  given  to 
Marguerite  Long  when  Ravel  realized  he  was  too  ill  to  perform  it  himself,  falls  into 
the  category  of  brilliant  entertainment  music.  The  concerto  for  the  left  hand,  perhaps 
inevitably,  is  altogether  more  serious.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  serious  of  all  the 
works  of  that  urbane  master. 

Paul  Wittgenstein  was  a  remarkable  member  of  a  remarkable  Viennese  family.  He 
was  the  brother  of  the  philosopher  Ludwig  Wittgenstein,  who  also  possessed  consider- 
able musical  talent.  Paul  had  barely  begun  his  concert  career  when  he  was  called  into 
the  Austrian  reserves  in  1914.  Only  a  few  months  later  he  was  wounded,  and  his 
right  arm  had  to  be  amputated.  After  being  captured  by  the  Russians  (when  the  army 
hospital  in  which  he  was  located  was  overrun),  Wittgenstein  was  exchanged  as  an 
invalid  and  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  resumed  his  concert  career  in  the  season  of 
1916-17.  He  quickly  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  pianist  with  only  one  arm,  and  he 
induced  many  leading  composers  to  write  substantial  works  for  him  in  all  the  genres  — 
chamber  and  orchestral  —  that  made  use  of  a  piano.  Among  the  musicians  who 
responded  to  his  requests  were  Richard  Strauss,  Franz  Schmidt,  Erich  Wolfgang 
Korngold,  Britten,  Prokofiev,  Hindemith,  and,  most  notably,  Ravel. 

There  are  few  sources  of  music  for  the  left  hand  alone  to  which  Ravel  might  have 
gone  to  study  the  problems  involved;  he  is  known  to  have  consulted  Saint-Saens'  six 
studies  for  the  left  hand,  and  Leopold  Godowsky's  transcriptions  for  left  hand  alone 
of  the  Chopin  etudes.  He  might  also  have  seen  Brahms's  mighty  transcription  of  the 
Bach  D  minor  Chaconne  for  unaccompanied  violin  and  Scriabin's  Prelude  and  Noc- 
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Yes, 
there  is  more. 


Life  has  been 
good.  Rewarding. 
Comfortable. 
Interesting.  Can 
there  possibly  be 
more?  Are  there 
experiences  yet  to 
live?  Are  there 
feelings  still  to  be 
discovered? 

Yes,  there  is 
more.  There  is 
Orchard  Cove. 
Where  you  live  in 
spacious,  private 
comfort,  with 
room  to  entertain 
as  you  wish.  In  a 
relaxing  wooded  setting  where  the 
most  intrusive  sounds  are  the  birds 
chirping  to  greet  the  sun  as  it  rises 
over  a  glistening  pond. 

Where  your  every  need  is  attended 
to.  Deliriously  prepared  meals... per- 
sonal and  wellness  care... medical 
attention. .  .housekeeping. .  .even  long- 


term  nursing 
home  care,  if 
needed. 

Where  every 
convenience  and 
activity  you  might 
want  —  shop- 
ping, golf,  wor- 
ship, entertain- 
ment, sports —  is 
on  site  or  within 
minutes,  and 
transportation  is 
provided  for  you. 
Orchard  Cove 
is  a  community  of 
people  just  like 
you  —  people  to 
whom  retirement  is  merely  the  begin- 
ning of  another  of  life's  adventures. 
Discover  what  more  life  can  offer. 
The  lifestyle... the  luxury... the  peace 
of  mind  you  deserve.  With  premium 
suites  beginning  at  $275,000  (90% 
returned  upon  departure).  Orchard 
Cove.  Reserve  your  place  today. 


Where  living  long  means  living  well. 

A  Lifecare  community  sponsored  by  the  Hebrew  Rehabilitation  Center. 

Orchard  Cove  Information  Center 
793  Washington  Street,  Canton,  MA  02021  •  (617)  821-1730 
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turne.  But  for  the  most  part  Ravel  was  on  his  own,  especially  as  he  wanted  the  piano 
part  to  be  as  full  and  active  as  if  it  were  intended  for  a  pianist  who  had  both  hands. 
The  result,  needless  to  say,  is  a  work  that  is  technically  difficult,  though  perfectly 
gauged  for  the  shape  of  the  left  hand  (which  can  have,  for  example,  a  rather  large 
stretch  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger  in  the  higher  pitch  levels  and  the  upper 
ends  of  the  chords,  an  arrangement  that  would  be  reversed  if  the  piece  were  conceived 
for  right  hand). 

Ravel  once  discussed  his  two  piano  concertos  with  M.D.  Calvocoressi.  Of  the  left- 
hand  concerto,  he  commented: 

In  a  work  of  this  sort,  it  is  essential  to  avoid  the  impression  of  insufficient  weight 
in  the  sound-texture,  as  compared  to  a  solo  part  for  two  hands.  So  I  have  used  a 
style  which  is  much  more  in  keeping  [than  that  of  the  lighter  G  major  work]  with 
the  consciously  imposing  style  of  the  traditional  concerto. 

The  concerto  is  in  one  long  movement  divided  into  Lento  and  Allegro  sections. 
Beginning  low  and  dark  in  strings  and  contrabassoon,  a  long  orchestral  section  avoids 
the  first  appearance  of  the  soloist  until  a  climax  brings  the  piano  in  with  a  cadenza 
designed  to  show  right  off  the  bat  that  limiting  the  conception  to  a  single  hand  does 
not  prevent  extraordinary  virtuosity.  Ravel  describes  this  as  being  "like  an  improvisa- 
tion." It  is  followed  by  what  Ravel  called  a  "jazz  section,"  exploiting  ideas  he  had 
picked  up  during  his  visit  to  America.  "Only  gradually,"  he  noted,  "is  one  aware  that 
the  jazz  episode  is  actuaDy  built  up  from  the  themes  of  the  first  section."  The  level  of 
virtuosity  required  by  the  soloist  increases  — if  that  is  possible  — to  the  end.  Ravel 
rightly  considered  this,  his  last  completed  large-scale  work,  a  supreme  piece  of  illu- 
sion. Who  can  tell,  just  from  listening,  the  nature  of  the  self-imposed  restriction 
under  which  he  completed  his  commission? 

-S.L. 


Ellis  Memorial 
Antiques  Show 


New  England's  Finest  Show  &  Sale 

October  23  -  October  27 
Wed-Fri.  11  a.m.-9  p.m.;  Sat.  11  a.m.-7  p.m.;  Sun.  noon-5  p.m. 

Admission  $6.00 

The  Cyclorama 

Boston  Center  For  The  Arts  539  Tremont  Street  Boston,  MA 
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A  Break  for  You 
A  Break  for  Us 


Help  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acquire  a 

collection  of  outstanding  string  instruments  for 

concert  performance  by  BSO  musicians. 

Owners  of  fine  musical  instruments  are  eligible  for 

a  significant  tax  deduction  on  federal  income  taxes 

when  such  instruments  are  donated  to  the  BSO  this 

year.  The  deduction  will  be  based  on  the  current, 

appreciated  value  of  the  instrument.  Gifts  must  be 

made  on  or  before  December  31,  1991. 

In  addition  to  outright  gifts,  this  year,  income-pro- 
ducing arrangements  with  tax  benefits  are  available. 

For  further  information  please  contact  John  C. 

Marksbury  or  Joyce  M.  Serwitz  at  Symphony  Hall, 

Boston  (617)  266-1492. 


MUSICAL    INSTRUMENT    ACQUISITION    FUND 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Opus  55,  Eroica 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn, 
Germany,  on  December  17,  1 770,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.  The  Eroica  was  com- 
posed between  May  and  November  1803,  with  some 
further  polishing  in  the  following  year.  It  was  pri- 
vately performed  in  the  Vienna  town  house  of 
Prince  Joseph  von  Lobkowitz,  to  whom  the  score  is 
dedicated,  in  the  summer  of  1804,  Beethoven  con- 
ducting; the  first  public  performance  took  place  in 
Vienna  on  April  7,  1805.  The  theme  of  the  slow 
movement  was  published  under  the  title  "Judgment 
Hymn"  in  an  issue  of  "The  Euterpiad"  (Boston, 
1820-22),  but  the  earliest  performance  in  this  coun- 
try came  later.  Though  the  Eroica  was  evidently 
performed  in  the  United  States  in  an  arrangement 
for  septet  as  early  as  1828,  the  first  American  performance  with  full  orchestra  came  in 
the  inaugural  season  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York,  on  February  18,  1843, 
under  the  direction  of  Ureli  Corelli  Hill.  Boston  first  heard  the  symphony  on  May  5, 
1849,  with  George  J.  Webb  conducting  the  Musical  Fund  Society  in  Tremont  Temple. 
Georg  Henschel  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  in  November  1881  on  the 
fifth  program  of  the  orchestra's  inaugural  season.  It  has  since  been  performed  at  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck, 
Max  Fiedler,  Ernst  Schmidt,  Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Vladimir  Golschmann,  Richard  Burgin,  Bruno  Walter,  Charles  Munch,  Carl  Schuricht, 
Eugene  Ormandy,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Jean  Martinon,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  Max 
Rudolf,  William  Steinberg,  Claudio  Abbado,  Colin  Davis,  Ferdinand  Leitner,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Christoph  Eschenbach,  Edo  de  Waart,  Kurt  Masur,  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Seiji  Ozawa,  who  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance  in  August  1989,  and  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  who  led  the  most  recent 
subscription  performances  in  January  1990.  The  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes, 
clarinets,  and  bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Rarely  has  any  composition  been  so  closely  entwined  with  an  anecdote  about  its 
composer's  life  as  Beethoven's  Eroica  Symphony  and  the  story  of  its  intended  dedica- 
tion to  Napoleon.  On  the  face  of  it,  everything  seems  direct  and  simple.  Beethoven's 
friend,  Ferdinand  Ries,  recalled  the  incident  this  way: 

In  this  symphony  Beethoven  had  Buonaparte  in  mind,  but  as  he  was  when  he 
was  First  Consul.  Beethoven  esteemed  him  greatly  at  the  time  and  likened  him 
to  the  greatest  Roman  consuls.  I  as  well  as  several  of  his  more  intimate  friends 
saw  a  copy  of  the  score  lying  upon  his  table  with  the  word  "Buonaparte"  at  the 
extreme  top  of  the  title  page,  and  at  the  extreme  bottom  "Luigi  van  Beethoven," 
but  not  another  word.  Whether  and  with  what  the  space  between  was  to  be  filled 
out,  I  do  not  know.  I  was  the  first  to  bring  him  the  intelligence  that  Buonaparte 
had  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  whereupon  he  flew  into  a  rage  and  cried  out:  "Is 
he  then,  too,  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  human  being?  Now  he,  too,  will 
trample  on  all  the  rights  of  man  and  indulge  only  his  ambition.  He  will  exalt 
himself  above  all  others,  become  a  tyrant!"  Beethoven  went  to  the  table,  took 
hold  of  the  title  page  by  the  top,  tore  it  in  two,  and  threw  it  on  the  floor.  The 
first  page  was  rewritten  and  only  then  did  the  symphony  receive  the  title  Sinfo- 
nia  eroica. 

Stated  thus,  it  appears  that  Beethoven  admired  the  republican  Napoleon,  the  hero  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  despised  the  later  Napoleon,  the  emperor  and  despot. 
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But,  in  fact,  the  composer's  feelings  were  more  ambivalent  and  fluctuated  wildly  over 
many  years.  As  early  as  1796-97  he  had  composed  some  patriotic  fighting  songs 
which  were  explicitly  anti-French.  And  when  a  publisher  suggested  in  1802  that  he 
compose  a  sonata  to  celebrate  the  Revolution,  Beethoven  wrote  explicitly  of  his  disillu- 
sionment with  Napoleon  for  having  concluded  a  Concordat  with  the  Vatican. 

Beethoven's  notion  of  dedicating  a  symphony  to  Napoleon,  formed  while  he  was 
writing  the  piece  in  the  summer  of  1803,  had  already  begun  to  weaken  by  October 
when  he  found  out  that  his  patron,  Prince  Lobkowitz,  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  good 
fee  for  the  dedication  and  performance  rights  for  six  months.  The  composer  then 
thought  of  titling  the  symphony  "Bonaparte"  but  dedicating  it  to  Lobkowitz.  This  was 
evidently  the  state  of  affairs  in  May  1804  when  he  heard  from  Ries  the  disconcerting 
news  that  Napoleon  had  declared  himself  emperor  and  (according  to  Ries's  account) 
tore  up  the  title  page  in  a  fine  dramatic  gesture  and  rewrote  it  as  "Sinfonia  eroica" 
("heroic  symphony"). 

Unfortunately,  however  accurate  Ries's  recollection  may  be  in  the  broad  outline,  it 
is  mistaken  in  the  final  point:  the  title  Eroica  was  not  used  until  the  parts  were  pub- 
lished over  two  years  later.  The  title  page  that  Beethoven  tore  up  may  have  been  that 
to  his  own  manuscript  (which  has  since  disappeared),  but  another  manuscript  (in  the 
hand  of  a  copyist)  which  was  in  Beethoven's  possession  reveals  his  outburst  of  emo- 
tion. The  copyist  had  headed  the  manuscript  "Sinfonia  grande  intitolata  Bonaparte," 
but  the  last  two  words  are  heavily  crossed  out  —  indeed,  almost  obliterated.  Still,  at 
some  point,  Beethoven  himself  added  the  words  "Geschrieben  auf  Bonaparte"  ("written 
on  Bonaparte")  in  pencil  on  the  title  page,  suggesting  that  he  later  reconsidered  his 
emotional  outburst.  This  reconsideration  may  have  taken  place  already  by  August 
1804,  when  he  wrote  to  the  publishers  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  in  Leipzig  to  offer  his  lat- 
est works  —  a  cornucopia  including  the  oratorio  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  "a  new 
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Title  page  from  a  copyist's  manuscript  of  Beethoven's  Third  Symphony;  the  words 
"intitolata  Bonaparte"  are  crossed  out. 
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Culture  is  not  just  an  ornament 
it  is  the  expression 
of  a  nation?s  character 


♦     ♦     ♦ 


W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on  the  noblest  impulses  within  us  all, 

The  Boston  Company  believes  our  cultural  institutions  are  central  to 

the  dignity  of  every  individual.  Which  is  why,  in  addition  to  our  enthusiastic  support 

of  many  educational  and  social  causes  in  our  community 

—  including  the  needs  of  the  homeless  —  the  people  of  The  Boston  Company 

continue  to  contribute  to  such  cultural  institutions  as  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  urge  that  you,  too,  lend  it  your  continuous  and  generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


& 


Member  FDIC  LmbJ  An  Equal  Opportunity  Lender 
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grand  symphony"  (the  Third),  the  Triple  Concerto,  and  three  piano  sonatas,  including 
two  of  the  most  famous  (the  Waldstein,  Op.  53,  and  the  Appassionata,  Op.  57).  At 
that  time,  Beethoven  noted  to  the  publisher  "The  title  of  the  symphony  is  really 
Bonaparte." 

By  1805,  though,  war  broke  out  again  between  Austria  and  France  after  a  peace 
that  had  held  since  about  1800.  A  title  like  Bonaparte  would  have  marked  Beethoven 
as  politically  suspicious.  Thus,  when  it  was  published  in  1806,  the  work  became 
known  as  Sinfonia  eroica.  The  heroism  involved  is  not  the  revolutionary  propaganda 
of  the  true  believer;  it  involves  death  as  well  as  affirmation.  Beethoven's  most  recent 
biographer,  Maynard  Solomon,  sees  the  symphony  as  Beethoven's  rejection  of  the 
heroic  ideals  of  the  Revolution  that  had  been  spawned  in  the  Enlightenment,  owing  to 
the  fatal  imperfection  of  the  ruler,  whose  coming  proved  to  be  less  than  totally 
enlightened. 

There  was  another  "fatal  imperfection"  that  played  an  increasing  role  in  Bee- 
thoven's consciousness  (and  perhaps  therefore  in  the  character  of  his  music)  in  these 
years:  the  physical  infirmity  of  deafness,  of  which  the  composer  had  been  gradually 
becoming  aware  for  some  time.  He  wrote  to  two  of  his  close  friends  in  the  summer  of 
1801  and  revealed  to  them  the  awful  secret  that  the  one  sense  he  prized  more  than 
any  other  was  gradually  weakening,  despite  the  efforts  of  doctors  to  do  something 
about  it.  Then,  late  in  that  year  or  early  in  the  next,  he  was  walking  in  the  woods 
near  Heiligenstadt  with  Ferdinand  Ries,  who  pointed  out  a  shepherd  playing  a  home- 
made flute.  Beethoven,  realizing  that  he  had  not  heard  anything  at  all,  became  very 
upset.  (Were  they  to  take  that  same  walk  today,  Ries  might  not  hear  the  shepherd's 
pipe  either,  since  it  would  most  likely  be  drowned  in  traffic  noises;  Heiligenstadt  is  no 
longer  a  quiet  country  retreat  but  is  within  the  city  limits  of  Vienna.)  Although 
Beethoven  was  sometimes  merry  enough  in  this  period,  he  suffered  from  wide  emo- 
tional swings  and  on  at  least  one  occasion  contemplated  suicide.  In  October  1802  he 
wrote  a  lengthy  personal  statement  (which  he  then  retained  privately  until  his  death  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later)  now  known  as  the  Heiligenstadt  Testament;  here  he  placed 
full  responsibility  for  his  apparent  misanthropy  and  willfulness  on  the  increasing 
awareness  of  his  infirmity  (this  was  a  little  disingenuous  considering  the  stories  of  his 
moods  and  stubbornness  even  from  childhood). 

Despite  the  fact  that  Beethoven's  deafness  came  on  more  slowly  than  is  often 
believed  (even  as  late  as  the  1820s  visitors  could  occasionally  make  themselves  under- 
stood by  shouting  into  an  ear  trumpet),  the  simple  fact  of  its  approach  was  personally 
devastating  even  when  his  hearing  was  still  good  enough  to  allow  him  to  take  part  in 
musical  performances;  the  progressive  deterioration  meant  that  it  was  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  such  performances  would  no  longer  be  possible.  Beethoven's  response 
to  this  dark  night  of  the  soul  was  to  turn  to  creation;  in  fact  he  began  an  extraordi- 
narily fertile  period,  a  time  in  which  he  turned  out  most  of  the  works  that  have  gener- 
ated the  popular  view  of  the  composer  wresting  control  of  his  fate  from  a  malign  uni- 
verse. (Maynard  Solomon  refers  to  this  period  as  the  "heroic  decade.")  And  the  first 
of  these  new  and  overpowering  works  was  the  Third  Symphony. 

Early  listeners  were  astonished  most  of  all,  perhaps,  by  the  unusual  length  of  the 
symphony:  it  ran  almost  twice  as  long  as  any  symphony  written  to  that  date. 
Beethoven  was  aware  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  length  of  the  work,  but  he  still 
insisted  on  the  importance  of  repeating  the  first-movement  exposition,  which  thereby 
assures  the  maximum  length  of  a  given  performance.  Now,  it  is  most  unusual  for  a 
musical  composition  to  appear  in  which  the  overall  size  doubles  overnight,  as  it  were, 
in  comparison  with  works  that  have  gone  immediately  before.  Here  an  analogy  with 
biological  evolution  may  be  appropriate  (though  it  is  usually  dangerous  and  misleading 
when  applied  to  the  history  of  an  art  form).  The  creation  of  the  Eroica  is  somewhat 
akin,  in  the  surprise  it  arouses,  to  a  child  who  grows  to  twelve  feet  in  height  born  to 
six-foot-tall  parents.  Not  the  least  of  the  surprises  would  be  the  viability  of  the  off- 
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spring,  the  fact  that  the  gravitational  force  of  the  earth  did  not  crush  the  bones  and 
overpower  the  muscles  that  had  evolved  for  an  organism  half  the  size.  Similarly  we 
may  marvel  at  a  symphonic  movement  that  is  double  the  length  of  its  predecessors 
(the  first  movements  of  Beethoven's  first  two  symphonies  ran  298  and  360  measures 
respectively;  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica  is  but  five  bars  short  of  700).  But  the 
movement  has  not  simply  doubled  its  size  with  twice  as  many  measures  in  each  sec- 
tion. The  proportions  have  changed,  too,  in  a  vital  way  that  is  made  possible  —  even 
necessary— by  a  different  thematic  character. 

In  the  symphonies  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  the  earlier  Beethoven,  the  lion's  share  of 
the  time  is  allotted  to  the  laying  out  of  the  main  thematic  ideas  and  the  tension 
inherent  in  the  key  relationships  that  they  have  with  one  another  (the  part  known  as 
the  "exposition")  and  the  resolution  of  those  tensions  (the  "recapitulation").  The 
development  section,  which  comes  in  between  and  takes  the  musical  discourse  through 
a  series  of  modulations  ultimately  returning  to  the  home  key,  was  usually  shorter 
than  the  exposition  or  recapitulation.  A  concluding  coda,  which  simply  reaffirmed  the 
home  key  in  the  strongest  possible  way,  would  be  shorter  still. 


Meeting  planners  who  need 

help  with  their  budgets 
should  goto  business  school. 


At  Bentley  College's  Office  of 
Conferencing  and  Special  Events 
(CA.S.E.),  we  know  better  than 
anyone  how  to  work  within  your 
budget  without  sacrificing  the 
grade  A  facilities,  services  and 
amenities  you  need  to  make  your 
meeting  a  success. 

We're  conveniently  located  and 
can  accommodate  meetings  from 
15  to  1200  people.  And  we  offer 
full-service  catering  by  Marriott, 
recreational  facilities,  free  parking 
and  satellite  video/teleconferencing. 

So  when  you're  studying  loca- 
tions for  your  next  meeting,  call 
(617)891-CASE.  It's  the  best  way 
to  earn  extra  credit. 


QUI  Bentley  College 


For  meetings  of  the  minds. 

The  Office  of  Conferencing  And  Special  Events. 
Waltham,  MA  02254 
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What  only  a 
tiffany  diamond  can  say 


It  speaks  with  a  singular  clarity  and  brilliance. 
Because  the  stone  is  superior.  Because  the  cut  is 
dedicated  to  brilliance  not  size.  A  Tiffany  ring  is  the 
very  definition  of  value;  for  less  than  you  may  have 
believed,  it  is  more  than  you  ever  imagined.  Each 
Tiffany  ring,  in  its  celebrated  platinum  setting, 
honors   the   most   important   commitment   of  all. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 
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Pictured  from  left, 

diamonds  of  .89,  .74,  and 

1.17  carats  in  platinum  settings. 

To  receive  our  booklet 

How  to  Buy  a  Diamond, 

call  or  visit  Tiffany  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK     BEVERLY  HILLS     SAN  FRANCISCO     SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA     DALLAS 
HOUSTON     WASHINGTON,  DC.     CHICAGO     ATLANTA     BOSTON     PHILADELPHIA     800-526-0649 


'I  anticipate  changes  in  my  clients'  lives  and  finances  so  they  can  make  the  most 


"Irs  My  Job 


of  those  changes.  I  make  suggestions  before  they're  needed -whether  it's  refinancing 


To  Know  What 


a  jumbo  mortgage,  reevaluating  investment  objectives  or  creating  an  estate  plan." 


My  Clients  Need 


To  learn  more  about  hew  Judy  Staubo  and  cur  firm  of  financial  professionals  can 


Before  They  Do.' 


simplify  both  your  finances  and  your  life,  contact  Susan  Dick  at  (617)  434-6722. 


THE     PRIVATE     BANK 

BANKERS,   INVESTMENT   COUNSELLORS   AND    FIDUCIARIES 


ANK     OF     BOSTON 


CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGES  •  PERSONAL  LOANS  •  INVESTMENT  COUNSELLING  •  TRUST  AND  ESTATE  SERVICES 
HOSPITAL  TRUST.  BANK  OF  BOSTON  CONNECTICUT,  CASCO  NORTHERN.  BANK  OF  BOSTON  FLORIDA  £j  MEMBER  FDIC 


Judy  Staubo,  Private  Mfnker 


Sometimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  in  1982,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton- Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 
community  in 
Massachusetts. 

Now,  a  second 
and  final  opporru- 

CARLETON -WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton- Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton- Willard 
Homes,  Int,  a  not-for-profit  corporation. 


In  the  Eroica,  these  proportions  underwent  a  dramatic  change.  Although  the  expo- 
sition and  recapitulation  remained  roughly  the  same  size,  the  development  grew  to 
mammoth  proportions,  becoming  the  longest  section  of  the  movement;  and  the  coda, 
far  from  being  a  perfunctory  closing  fanfare,  became  almost  as  long  as  the  exposition. 
How  was  this  possible?  The  answer  lies  basically  in  the  concentration  of  the  musical 
ideas  and  their  harmonic  implications. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Eroica  has  not  a  single  theme  that  stands  complete  in 
and  of  itself,  no  melody  that  runs  its  course  and  comes  to  a  full  stop.  On  the  con- 
trary, things  begin  in  a  straightforward  way  but  shade  off  immediately  into  doubt  and 
ambiguity.  This  is  most  strikingly  observed  in  the  very  first  theme: 
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Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  Mozart  supposedly  used  the  same  idea  in  the 
overture  to  his  youthful  opera  Bastien  und  Bastienne.  But  Mozart's  overture  corre- 
sponds to  Beethoven's  theme  only  for  the  first  eight  notes.  It  is  the  tenth  note  — the 
C-sharp  that  Beethoven  leaves  dangling  uncomfortably  at  the  end  (a  feature  of  his 
earliest  musical  sketch  for  this  piece)  —that  infuses  such  energy  into  the  Eroica 
theme,  enough  energy  to  generate  that  unusually  lengthy  musical  discourse,  one  func- 
tion of  which  is  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  C-sharp,  a  note  that  does  not  belong  in 
the  key  of  E-flat. 

The  troublesome  note  appears  in  every  conceivable  context,  as  if  Beethoven  is  try- 
ing to  suggest  each  time,  "Perhaps  this  is  its  true  meaning."  In  the  exposition,  it  is  a 
C-sharp  (which  is  to  say  that,  when  it  resolves,  it  moves  up  to  D);  in  the  recapitula- 
tion it  functions  as  a  D-flat  (the  same  pitch,  but  written  differently)  by  moving  down 
to  C.  Finally,  in  a  two-fisted  way  that  we  recognize  as  characteristic  of  the  "heroic 
decade,"  Beethoven  presents  us  with  a  direct  challenge:  after  ending  his  recapitulation 
with  a  solid  return  in  the  home  key  of  E-flat,  Beethoven  suddenly  makes  the  entire 
orchestra  jump  to  a  loud  D-flat  chord.  The  glove  has  been  cast  into  our  faces:  here  is 
the  direct  confrontation  of  the  home  key  with  its  most  problematic  element.  What  are 
we  to  make  of  it?  Beethoven  makes  of  it  a  new  developmental  section  of  great  breadth 
that  takes  us  back  to  the  home  key  triumphantly,  having  exorcised  that  disturbing, 
out-of-place  note.  Only  now,  at  the  very  end  of  the  movement,  do  we  hear  the  opening 
musical  idea  presented  four  successive  times  (with  orchestral  excitement  building 
throughout)  as  a  complete  melody  without  the  last  two  notes  of  the  theme  as  quoted 
above. 

Of  course,  a  great  deal  happens  in  that  monumental  first  movement  aside  from  the 
issue  of  E-flat  and  C-sharp.  Beethoven's  control  of  the  constant  flux  of  relative  ten- 
sion and  relative  relaxation  from  moment  to  moment  throughout  that  gigantic  archi- 
tectural span  remains  one  of  the  most  awe-inspiring  accomplishments  in  the  history  of 
music. 

Although  the  first  movement  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  terms  of  the  degree 
of  new  accomplishment  it  reveals,  each  of  the  other  movements  is  justly  famous  in  its 
own  right.  The  Adagio  assai  generated  heated  discussion  as  to  the  appropriateness  of 
including  a  funeral  march  in  a  symphony;  it  is  Beethoven  at  his  most  sombre.  No 
attentive  listener  can  fail  to  be  moved  by  the  shattering  final  measures  in  which  the 
dark  march  theme  of  the  opening  returns  for  the  last  time,  truncated,  broken  into 
fragments  in  a  dying  strain:  a  convincing  demonstration  of  the  power  inherent  in  the 
music  of  silence.  Beethoven's  comment  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  Napoleon  in 
1821  is  well  known:  "I  have  already  written  the  music  for  that  catastrophe."  He 
seems  in  the  end  to  have  admired,  on  the  whole,  the  meteoric  figure  who,  over  the 
years,  inspired  such  violently  contrasting  reactions. 
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Beaux  Arts  Trio  &  Friends 

1991-92  Concert  Series,  Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge — 8:00  pm 

Beaux  Arts  Trio 


Menahem  Pressler,  piano 
Isidore  Cohen,  violin 
Peter  Wiley,  'cello 

Wednesday,  October  30, 1991 

Mozart:  Trio  in  Bflat  major,  K.  502 
Rorem:  Spring  Music  (1990) 
Mendelssohn:  Trio  in  D  minor,  Op.  49 

&  Friends 

Fine  Arts  Quartet 
Ralph  Evans,  violin 
Efim  Boico,  violin 
Jerry  Horner,  viola 
Wolfgang  Laufer,  'cello 
with  Special  Guest 
Bernard  Greenhouse,  'cello 


Wednesday,  December  17, 1991 

Mozart:  Trio  in  E  major,  K.  542 
Zemunsky:  Trio  in  D  minor,  Op.  3 
Schubert  Trio  in  E  flat  major,  Op.  100 

Wednesday,  March  11, 1992 

Mozart:  Trio  in  G  major,  K.  496 
Beethoven:  Trio  in  D  major,  Op.  70, 
No.  1  ("Ghost") 
Mendelssohn:  Trio  in  C  minor,  Op.  66 

For  ticket  information  call: 
Wintrop  House  Music  Society, 
Harvard  University,  495-1700 

Saturday,  February  1, 1992 

Haydn:  Quartet  in  D  major,  Op.  64, 
No.  5  ("The  Lark") 
Shostakovich:  Quartet  No.  11  in 
F  minor,  Op.  122 
Glazunov:  Quintet  in  A  major, 
Op.  39  (1892) 


We  salute  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  their  111th  season 

WELCH  &  FORBES 

JOHN  K.  SPRING 

RICHARD  OLNEY  III 

KENNETH  S.  SAFE,  JR. 

ARTHUR  C.  HODGES 

JOHN  LOWELL 

M.  LYNN  BRENNAN 

THOMAS  N.  DABNEY 

JOHN  H.  EMMONS,  JR. 

V.  WILLIAM  EFTHIM 

OLIVER  A.  SPALDING 

GUIDO  R.  PERERA,  JR. 

CHARLES  T.  HAYDOCK 

Creative  financial  planning 

and  investment  advice  since  1838 

45  School  Street,  Boston, 

MA  02108    Tel.  (617)  523-1635 
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The  whirlwind  of  activity  in  the  scherzo  scarcely  ceases  for  a  moment.  All  sugges- 
tion of  the  traditional  menuetto  of  symphonic  third  movements  vanishes  before  a  tor- 
rent of  rushing  notes  and  the  irregular  phrase  structure  of  the  opening.  The  three 
horns  have  an  opportunity  to  show  off  in  the  Trio.  The  third  horn  was  something  of  a 
problem,  it  seems,  since  Beethoven  found  it  necessary  to  add  a  special  note  to  the 
score  about  it.  Conventional  practice  was  to  play  (and  write  for)  horns  in  pairs,  with 
the  first  horn  having  a  higher  part  and  the  second  a  much  lower  part  (both  parts 
being  assigned  to  specialists  in  the  given  range).  Perhaps  to  assure  potential  perform- 
ers that  the  presence  of  the  third  horn  part  was  not  an  undue  burden,  Beethoven 
noted  that  the  part  could  be  played  by  either  a  first  or  second  hornist,  i.e.,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  hire  the  expensive  specialist  in  the  more  difficult  higher  notes. 

The  last  movement  recalls  one  of  Beethoven's  major  successes  of  the  years  immedi- 
ately preceding— his  ballet  music  for  The  Creatures  of  Prometheus.  Its  closing  dance 
contained  a  musical  idea  that  he  had  later  worked  into  a  set  of  piano  variations  (now 
known  anachronistically  as  the  "Eroica  Variations")  and  to  which  he  returned  still 
later  for  the  finale  of  the  Third  Symphony.  Once  again  Beethoven  produced  a  set  of 
variations,  sometimes  using  the  bass  of  the  theme,  sometimes  the  melody.  Compared 
to  the  powerful  finales  that  he  was  later  to  write,  this  one  is  something  of  a  letdown— 
though  hardly  a  disappointment!  The  music  is  delightfully  full  of  witty  and  felicitous 
touches,  but  it  lacks  the  expressive  weight  of  the  earlier  sections,  having  nothing  like 
the  tension  of  the  opening  movement,  the  sombre  darkness  of  the  funeral  march,  or 
the  near-demonic  energy  of  the  scherzo.  The  finale  starts  out  as  nothing  more  than  a 
cheerful,  whistleable  little  tune  varied  in  charming  and  characteristic  ways.  A  fugal 
section  in  the  center  of  the  movement  lends  some  density,  and  the  wonderfully  expres- 
sive oboe  solo,  accompanied  by  clarinets  and  bassoons  in  the  Poco  Andante  just  before 
the  final  rush  to  the  end,  lends  an  unexpected  poignancy.  The  conclusion,  with  virtu- 
osic  outbursts  in  the  horns  and  energetic  fanfares  for  the  full  orchestra,  loses  nothing 
in  the  way  of  rousing  excitement,  no  matter  how  many  times  we  hear  it. 

Many  years  later  (though  before  he  had  composed  the  Ninth  Symphony),  Beethoven 
maintained  that  the  Third  remained  his  favorite  of  all  his  symphonies.  In  saying  this, 
he  was  no  doubt  recognizing  what  listeners  have  felt  ever  since:  that  in  the  Eroica 
they  first  know  the  mature  Beethoven,  the  composer  who  has  held  such  a  grip  on  the 
public  imagination  and  on  the  attention  of  later  composers.  They  know  the  Artist  as 
Hero,  a  role  that  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  romantics  after  Beethoven's  time  and 
remains,  perhaps,  the  most  frequently  encountered  image  of  the  artist  to  this  day. 

-S.L. 


A  Special  Offer     The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce 
a  special  promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston. 
Upon  presentation  of  your  BSO  ticket  stub  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any 
purchase.  This  offer  is  valid  through  May  3,  1992. 
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Prokofiev  has  long  suffered  from  a  lack  of  balanced  critical  evaluation  both  in  Russia 
and  in  the  West;  Soviet  historians  tend  to  attack  those  works  written  while  the  com- 
poser was  in  the  "decadent"  West  as  "formalistic"  and  unmusical,  while  European 
and  American  observers  tend  to  criticize  the  works  of  Prokofiev's  later  years,  after  he 
had  returned  to  Russia,  as  responses  to  the  pressure  of  "official"  standards  of  musical 
style.  By  far  the  most  balanced  general  study  to  date  is  the  newest,  Sergei  Prokofiev: 
A  Biography,  by  Harlow  Robinson  (Viking),  rich  in  biographical  detail,  more  cursory 
but  still  useful  in  musical  discussion.  A  fundamental  and  very  reasonable  book  is 
Music  and  Musical  Life  in  Soviet  Russia,  1917-1970  by  Boris  Schwarz  (Norton  paper- 
back), which  is  filled  with  a  broad  range  of  fascinating  material,  though,  of  course, 
Prokofiev  is  only  one  of  many  players.  An  updated  edition  carries  the  story  forward  to 
1980  (University  of  Indiana).  Of  the  older  Prokofiev  literature,  the  standard  Soviet 
biography  by  Israel  Nestyev,  Prokofiev  (Standard),  has  much  information  but  strong 
biases  against  the  composer's  pre-Soviet  period.  On  the  other  hand,  Victor  Seroff  s 
Sergei  Prokofiev:  A  Soviet  Tragedy  is  little  more  than  a  hatchet  job  from  the  opposite 
point  of  view  and  is  by  no  means  scrupulously  accurate.  Prokofiev's  earliest  years, 
through  his  conservatory  days,  are  richly  illuminated  in  his  memoir,  Prokofiev  by 
Prokofiev  (Doubleday).  The  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  is  the  least  often  recorded  of 
Prokofiev's  concertos;  Leon  Fleisher  will  record  it  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  Sony  Classical  in  conjunction  with  these  performances  for 
future  release  on  a  single  compact  disc  with  Ravel's  Concerto  for  the  left  hand  and 
Britten's  Diversions,  both  recorded  last  year.  Meanwhile  Boris  Berman's  performance 
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with  Neeme  Jarvi  and  the  Royal  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  is  available  on  compact 
disc  and  cassette  (Chandos,  coupled  with  the  First  and  Fifth  concertos).  Michel  Ber- 
offs  version  with  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  under  Kurt  Masur  is  only  On  cassette 
(Angel). 

The  excellent  Beethoven  article  by  Alan  Tyson  and  Joseph  Kerman  in  The  New 
Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  is  a  short  book  in  itself,  and  it  has  been 
reissued  as  such  (Norton  paperback).  The  standard  Beethoven  biography  is  Thayer's 
Life  of  Beethoven,  written  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot 
Forbes  (Princeton,  available  in  paperback).  It  has  been  supplemented  by  Maynard 
Solomon's  Beethoven,  which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  dangerous 
techniques  of  psychohistory  to  produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hundreds 
of  Beethoven  books  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback).  There  have,  of  course,  been 
many  studies  of  the  symphonies.  George  Grove's  Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies, 
though  written  nearly  a  century  ago  from  a  now-distant  point  of  view,  is  filled  with 
perceptive  observations  (Dover  paperback).  Basil  Lam's  chapter  on  Beethoven  in  the 
first  volume  of  The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson,  is  enlightening  (Penguin), 
as  is  Simpson's  own  concise  contribution  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides,  Beethoven  Sym- 
phonies (University  of  Washington  paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  classic  essays 
on  the  symphonies  appear  in  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback). 

Recordings  of  Beethoven's  works  are,  if  anything,  even  more  numerous  than  writ- 
ings about  him.  Several  complete  cycles  of  the  nine  symphonies  exist  on  compact  disc, 
including  distinguished  sets  from  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
(DG,  six  CDs)  and  no  fewer  than  four  different  sets  — from  the  1950s,  1960s,  1970s, 
and  1980s  — by  Herbert  von  Karajan  (the  earliest,  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra, 
is  on  EMI/Angel;  the  others,  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  are  on  DG).  I've  always 
preferred  the  1963  set,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  recorded  on  five  CDs  (the 
later  ones  are  on  six).  Toscanini's  famous  cycle  with  the  NBC  Symphony  (RCA,  five 
discs)  has  recently  become  available  on  single  discs.  Newer  versions  include  a  solid 
series  by  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Telarc,  five  discs) 
and  Roger  Norrington's  exciting  performances  on  historical  instruments  with 
nineteenth-century  seating  (Angel,  six  discs),  not  to  mention  stimulating  readings  by 
Bernard  Haitink  with  the  Concertgebouw  (Philips,  six  discs)  and  Wyn  Morris  with  the 
London  Symphony  (IMP  Classics,  seven  discs,  including  the  dubious  "reconstruction" 
of  late  sketches  into  a  presumed  movement  of  the  unfinished  Tenth  Symphony).  Many 
of  these  are  also  available  as  single  CDs:  Bernstein  couples  the  Third  with  the 
Egmont  Overture,  as  does  Karajan,  Norrington  with  the  Prometheus  Overture.  Tosca- 
nini's Eroica  in  the  complete  set  is  a  1949  studio  recording;  the  single  disc  has  a 
1954  live  performance  issued  originally  as  a  memorial  album  after  the  conductor's 
death,  now  paired  with  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  40.  Dohnanyi  and  Haitink  have  no 
filler  on  their  recordings.  Erich  Leinsdorf  s  recording  of  the  Eroica  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  reappeared  as  a  budget-line  Victrola  compact  disc.  Other 
individual  recordings  of  particular  interest  include  those  of  Frans  Briiggen  with  the 
Orchestra  of  the  18th  Century,  an  early-instrument  ensemble  (Philips),  Wyn  Morris 
with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (MCA  Classics,  coupled  with  the  Coriolan 
Overture),  and  Kurt  Sanderling  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (Angel,  coupled  with 
the  Fidelio  Overture). 

A  recent  biography  by  D.  Kern  Holoman,  entitled  simply  Berlioz  (Harvard),  is  the 
best  place  to  find  out  almost  anything  you  care  to  know  about  the  composer.  Though 
Jacques  Barzun's  magisterial  two-volume  study,  first  published  more  than  a  genera- 
tion ago,  remains  important,  Holoman's  is  not  only  more  compact  but  also  gives  a 
better  sense  of  Berlioz's  life  as  he  lived  it.  (Barzun  had  to  spend  a  lot  of  space  fight- 
ing rear-guard  actions  against  critics  who  did  not  consider  Berlioz  a  significant  com- 
poser, and  this  inevitably  interrupted  the  argument.)  In  addition,  Holoman  beautifully 
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integrates  the  work  with  the  life,  showing  how  Berlioz's  music  grew  out  of  a  distinc- 
tive French  tradition  as  well  as  out  of  his  own  fertile  imagination.  He  traces  the  ways 
in  which  the  composer  uses  early  sketches  for  pieces  composed  much  later,  and  he 
takes  advantage  of  forty  or  more  years  of  detailed  Berlioz  scholarship  and  seems  to 
encompass  it  all  in  a  single  gracefully  written  volume.  His  book  will  surely  be  the 
standard  one-volume  Berlioz  study  for  this  generation.  The  classic  two-volume  biogra- 
phy by  Jacques  Barzun,  Berlioz  and  the  Romantic  Century  (Columbia),  is  particularly 
rich  in  its  discussion  of  the  cultural  context.  Barzun  also  prepared  a  one-volume 
abridgment,  Berlioz  and  his  Century,  which  has  been  reprinted  in  a  new  edition  (Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  paperback).  For  a  well-informed  brief  introduction,  the  excellent 
Berlioz  article  in  The  New  Grove  is  the  place  to  start;  it  is  by  Hugh  Macdonald,  who 
is  the  general  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  Berlioz's  works,  and  has  been  reprinted  in 
The  New  Grove  Early  Romantic  Masters  2  (Norton  paperback),  along  with  articles  on 
Weber  and  Mendelssohn.  Macdonald  has  also  written  a  volume  for  the  Master  Musi- 
cians series,  the  first  new  study  of  the  composer  to  take  into  account  all  of  the  infor- 
mation learned  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  edition;  it  has  been  published  in 
England  and  will  presumably  be  available  in  this  country  before  long.  The  helpful 
BBC  Music  Guides  series  includes  a  short  volume  on  Berlioz  Orchestral  Works,  also  by 
Macdonald  (University  of  Washington  paperback).  The  best  purely  musical  discussion 
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of  Berlioz's  work  is  Brian  Primmer's  The  Berlioz  Style  (Oxford).  The  most  direct  and 
personal  way  to  begin  finding  out  about  Berlioz  is  from  his  own  memoirs,  a  master- 
piece of  autobiography.  Despite  the  difficulties  of  his  career  and  his  increasing  bitter- 
ness, Berlioz's  sense  of  humor  allowed  him  to  achieve  a  remarkable  balance  in  telling 
the  story  of  his  life.  He  is  also  the  finest  writer  among  the  great  composers,  so  the 
book  is  memorable  from  the  purely  literary  point  of  view.  The  translation  to  read  is 
the  one  by  David  Cairns,  published  as  The  Memoirs  of  Hector  Berlioz,  which  can  be 
found  in  libraries  (the  Norton  edition,  once  available  in  paperback,  seems  to  be  out  of 
print).  An  older  translation  by  Ernest  Newman  is  still  available  (Dover),  but  it  lacks 
the  detailed  corrections  of  Berlioz's  misstatements  and  exaggerations.  Nonetheless  the 
Memoirs  capture  the  composer's  pride,  wit,  passion,  and  sardonic  humor  with  special 
flair.  (The  Cairns  translation  was  the  source  of  the  quotations  in  the  program  note.) 
Charles  Munch' s  recording  of  the  Roman  Carnival  Overture  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  been  reissued  on  compact  disc  (RCA  Gold  Seal,  coupled  with  Le 
Corsaire  and  the  Symphonie  fantastique) .  The  complete  score  to  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
from  which  comes  the  material  for  the  Roman  Carnival  Overture,  has  been  recorded 
by  Sir  Colin  Davis  with  forces  of  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden  (Philips). 
Davis's  performance  of  the  Roman  Carnival  Overture  itself  fills  out  his  recording  of 
the  Symphonie  fantastique  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Philips).  Sir  Alex- 
ander Gibson  leads  the  Scottish  National  Orchestra  in  stirring  performances  of  five 
Berlioz  overtures,  including  Roman  Carnival  (Chandos). 

The  best  Ravel  book  available  has  not  yet  been  published  in  this  country;  it  is 
Ravel,  Roger  Nichols's  new  contribution  to  the  Master  Musicians  series,  replacing  the 
older  (but  still  useful)  volume  by  Norman  Demuth.  Nichols  is  both  insightful  and 
enthusiastic  in  his  treatment  of  Ravel's  music.  Arbie  Orenstein's  Ravel:  Man  and 
Musician  (Columbia)  is  a  thorough  study,  but  very  dry,  all  too  clearly  revealing  its 
origin  in  a  doctoral  dissertation.  A  sensitive  discussion  of  Ravel  can  be  found  in 
Romanticism  and  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  final  volume  of  the  four-volume  study 
Man  and  his  Music  by  Wilfred  Mellers  (Schocken).  An  excellent  brief  discussion  of 
Ravel's  orchestral  music  is  to  be  found  in  the  BBC  Music  Guide  that  Laurence  Dav- 
ies  devotes  to  that  subject  (University  of  Washington  paperback);  Davies  has  also 
written  a  fine  book  called  The  Gallic  Muse  with  essays  on  Faure,  Duparc,  Debussy, 
Satie,  Ravel,  and  Poulenc  (Barnes).  Leon  Fleisher  has  recorded  the  Concerto  for  the 
left  hand  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  for  future  release  with 
Prokofiev's  Piano  Concerto  No.  4  and  Benjamin  Britten's  Diversions  (Sony  Classical). 
Fleisher' s  performance  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Sergiu  Comissiona  is  currently  available  (Vanguard,  with  Ravel's  Alborada  del  gra- 
cioso,  Bolero,  and  Rapsodie  espagnole).  Other  performances  worth  considering  are 
those  by  Pascal  Roge  with  the  Montreal  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Charles  Dutoit 
(London),  Alicia  de  Larrocha  with  the  London  Philharmonic  under  Lawrence  Foster 
(London),  Aldo  Ciccolini  with  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  under  Jean  Martinon  (Angel), 
and  Louis  Lortie  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de 
Burgos  (Chandos);  all  of  these  include  the  Concerto  in  G  and  an  occasional  smaller 
work.  Of  considerable  historical  interest  is  the  performance  by  the  work's  dedicatee, 
Paul  Wittgenstein,  with  Bruno  Walter  conducting  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  in  a 
live  concert  recorded  in  1937  (AS  Disc,  coupled  with  Debussy's  La  Mer  and  Prelude  to 
the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun). 

-S.L. 
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Leon  Fleisher 

Equally  renowned  as  pianist  and  conductor,  Leon  Fleisher  is  a 
native  of  San  Francisco,  where  he  gave  his  first  public  recital  at 
six.  On  hearing  him  three  years  later,  Artur  Schnabel  broke  a  long- 
standing rule  against  teaching  children;  he  became  Fleisher' s  men- 
tor and  close  friend  for  ten  years.  In  1944,  at  sixteen,  Mr.  Fleisher 
made  his  debut  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  as  soloist  in  the 
Brahms  D  minor  concerto  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux. 
In  1952  Mr.  Fleisher  became  the  first  American  ever  to  win  any 
major  European  music  competition,  when  he  won  the  Queen  Elisa- 
beth of  Belgium  International  Competition.  He  received  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant  in  1959  and  for  the  next  six  years  appeared  in  recital  and  with  leading 
orchestras  worldwide;  he  was  also  chosen  by  George  Szell  to  collaborate  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  in  a  series  of  concerto  recordings  —  including  the  five  Beethoven  concertos  —  that 
are  still  considered  definitive.  Then,  midway  through  the  1964-65  season,  as  he  prepared 
for  a  State  Department  tour  of  Western  Europe  with  that  same  conductor  and  orchestra, 
an  ailment  later  diagnosed  as  "carpal  tunnel  syndrome"  crippled  his  right  hand.  He  eventu- 
ally readjusted  to  a  new  career,  mastering  the  keyboard  literature  for  left  hand  and  forging 
a  reputation  as  a  conductor.  In  1967  he  founded  the  Theater  Chamber  Players  of  the 
Kennedy  Center;  in  1970  he  became  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  Annapolis  Sym- 
phony. He  made  his  New  York  conducting  debut  at  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  in  1970, 
became  associate  conductor  of  the  Baltimore  Symphony  in  1973,  and  has  since  appeared 
as  guest  conductor  with  orchestras  across  the  globe.  He  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time 
during  the  1988-89  season,  in  Baltimore.  Holder  since  1959  of  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon 
Chair  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  Fleisher  is  also  famous  as 
a  teacher.  He  has  been  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  since  1986  and 
has  given  master  classes  at  the  Salzburg  Mozarteum,  the  Paris  Conservatory,  the  Chicago 
Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival,  and  New  York's  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  In  May  1990 
his  thirty  years  of  teaching  at  Peabody  were  celebrated  with  a  gala  concert  in  his  honor,  at 
which  he  was  presented  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  President's  Medal.  Mr.  Fleisher 
made  his  BSO  debut  as  piano  soloist  in  January  1954  and  his  BSO  conducting  debut  at 
Tanglewood  in  1971.  Last  season  he  recorded  Ravel's  Concerto  for  the  left  hand  and  Brit- 
ten's Diversions  for  piano  left-hand  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
for  future  release  on  a  Sony  Classical  compact  disc  with  Prokofiev's  Concerto  No.  4,  which 
will  be  recorded  this  week. 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture. 


This  year,  there  is  a  $10.4  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn  — and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual 
Fund  —  and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  today.  Because  without 
you,  the  picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 
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Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1991-92  season.  (Friends'  benefits 

begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable  to  the  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


Name 


Tel. 


Address. 
City 


.State 


.Zip 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  (&^ '<cS  **"  $ 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251.  KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 
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'atrons 


The  Higginson  Society 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the 
following  contributors  for  their  generous  support  during 
the  1990-91  season.  These  patrons  have  each  donated 
$1,500  or  more  to  either  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  or  one  or  more  of  the  BSO  Capital  Gift  pro- 
grams. Gifts  to  the  Annual  Fund  are  unrestricted  and 
are  applied  directly  to  the  Orchestra's  operating  budget. 
Capital  Gifts  include  Named  Endowment  Funds, 
Endowed  Orchestra  Chairs,  the  Symphony  Hall  Reno- 
vation Campaign,  Endowed  Seats  in  Symphony  Hall, 
the  Musical  Instrument  Acquisition  Fund,  Pooled  Life 
Income  Plan  gifts,  and  unrestricted  gifts  to  endowment. 
This  listing  acknowledges  contributions  received 
between  September  1,  1990  and  August  31,  1991. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


It.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 
It.  and  Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Caro 
larle  M.  Chiles 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 
Irs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
'he  Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
Fitzpatriek 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 

Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ellis  Little  (d) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson 

Anonymous  (1) 


ponsors 


Ir.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 
Irs.  Florence  Chesterton-Norris 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 
Irs.  A.  Werk  Cook 
laskell  and  Ina  Gordon 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry 
!.  Morton  Jennings 


Mrs.  Ellen  O.  Jennings 
Ms.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

and  Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 


Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Palmer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrall  E.  Pearson 

Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Davies  Sohier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Anonymous  (3) 


ellows 


Ir.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Adams 

Irs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Bailey 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  David  Bakalar 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Irs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

ames  K.  Beranek 

Irs.  Karl  Burack 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Carr 

harles  Christenson 

>r.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Is.  Mary  Hart  Cogan 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

falter  J.  Connolly,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Cullinane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Doggett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

John  Gamble 

Mrs.  Joan  P.  Goldhammer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hangstefer 

Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  B.  Hostetter,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  KucharsM 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Manuelian 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  James  Morton 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 

Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 

Stephen  Tilton 

Charles  M.  Werly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Williams 

Anonymous  (2) 


Members 


Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mrs.  Charles  Almy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  A.  Anderson 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Anthony 

Mrs.  Elsie  J.  Apthorp 

Marshall  and  Patricia  Armstrong 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Axelrod 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Bajakian 

Mrs.  Hope  Lincoln  Baker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Baker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 

Richard  Bartley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Beard 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Bohnen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  Calderwood 

Ms.  Virginia  L.  Carroll 

Mrs.  Richard  P.  Chapman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Child 

James  Russell  Clarke,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Cleary 

Mrs.  Nicholas  B.  Clinch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Coit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.W.  Colburn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Collier 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cooper  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Curhan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Cutler 

Mrs.  Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 

Miss  Amy  Davol 

Phillip  C.  Dee 

Mrs.  F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 

Nathaniel  T.  Dexter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Dickerman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Driver,  Jr. 

Richard  W.  Dwight 

Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goetz  B.  Eaton 

Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Elfers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmet 
Mrs.  Priscilla  Endicott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eskandarian 
Mrs.  Hortense  F.  Feldblum 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Richard  Fennell 
Mrs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden 
Miss  Anna  E.  Finnerty 
Ms.  Michele  Fortune 

and  Peter  W.  Senopoulos 
Eugene  M.  Freedman 
Stefan  M.  Freudenberger 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mrs.  Morton  R.  Godine 
Arthur  S.  Goldberg 
Carol  R.  Goldberg 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  R.  Goldweitz 
Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 
Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Grant 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Gregory 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Haas 
Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Hannah 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Hauser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ulf  B.  Heide 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  M.  Henson 
Noah  T.  Herndon 
Mrs.  Harrison  D.  Horblit 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Hosage 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hunnewell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hyman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Indeglia 
Mrs.  Dewitt  John 
Mrs.  Albert  S.  Kahn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kopans 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 
Edward  J.  Kutlowski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Lacy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Landay 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 

Richard  K.  Lochridge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Maddox 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mahoney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gael  Mahony 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Olivia  A.  Manice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Satoru  Masamune 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  C.  Matthews 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Matthews 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Dr.  Clinton  F.  Miller 

and  Ms.  Adele  Wick 
Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf  F.  Monosson 
Mrs.  Olney  S.  Morrill 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  Morss 
David  G.  Mugar 
Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 
Mrs.  Louville  Niles 
Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 
Miss  Mary-Catherine  O'Neill 
Mrs.  Andrew  Oliver 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Palmer 
Gary  M.  Palter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Paresky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Pearce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Phillips 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Pingree 
Mrs.  Hollis  Plimpton,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Ribakoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Robinson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Jordan  S.  Ruboy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 
Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  S.  Scott  Mortor 
Alan  H.  Scovell 
Robert  Segel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shane 
Mrs.  Jeanette  S.  Simon 


Ats.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
At.  and  Mrs.  Eliot  Snider 
Ar.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  P.  Somers 
At.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 
rheodore  E.  Stebbins 
At.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Stepanian 
At.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Stern 
At.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Stevens 
Ats.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 
At.  and  Mrs.  Harris  E.  Stone 
At.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Ats.  Patricia  Hansen  Strang 
)r.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  B.  Talbot 
At.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Taplin 
Ats.  Charles  H.  Taylor 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  O.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow 

Mrs.  David  Terwilliger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Nicholas  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Tichnor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tillinghast 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Tillman 

Mrs.  Richard  F.  Treadway 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Trippe 

Mrs.  Irving  Usen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 

Mrs.  Evelyn  R.  Wagstaff-Callahan 

Mrs.  H.  Saint  John  Webb 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 

Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler 

Stetson  Whitcher 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Mrs.  Florence  T.  Whitney 

Richard  T.  Whitney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mrs.  Shepard  F.  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Wiseman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Ayer  Wood,  Jr 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 

Anonymous  (11) 


Dinner  and  symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  symphony  menu  is  the  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance. 

The  fixed-price,  three-course  dinners  are  prepared  and  served  with  style. 

And  accompanied  by  free  parking.  So  you  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll 

to  symphony  with  time  to  spare.  For  reservations,  call  424-7000. 


&FE 
ENADE 


At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 
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Capital  Gifts  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Anthony 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Armstrong 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Axelrod 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  E.  Bain 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  Caroline  Thayer  Bland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Bodman  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 

Ms.  Renee  Burrows 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

Ms.  Deborah  P.  Clark 

Mrs.  George  H.A.  Clowes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Constable 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mrs.  John  E.  Dawson 

Mrs.  Pierre  deBeaumont 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Dickinson 


Dorothy  Duston 

Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 

Dr.  Joyce  Friedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  Grossman 

Catherine  Louise  Hagney  (d) 

Michael  A.  Halperson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hatsopoulos 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Hearne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 

Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Kaplan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Kluchman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Harry  Levinson,  M.D. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Sr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 

Miss  Charlotte  N.  May 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Professor  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Montgomery 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

C.  W.  Paine 

Richard  C.  Paine,  Jr. 

Miss  Sheila  Paine 

Walter  C.  Paine 

Mrs.  James  J.  Pastoriza,  Sr. 

Miss  Pauline  Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Salke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Miss  Rosamond  Sears 

Jerome  H.  Shapiro,  M.D. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Sohier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 

Alan  Steinert,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mrs.  Roland  von  Weber 

Miss  Christine  White 

Mrs.  Constance  V.  R.  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 

Anonymous  (2) 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  also  grateful  to  the  following  Corporations 
and  Foundations  for  their  contributions  of  $1,500  and  above  to  one  or  more  of 
the  BSO  Capital  Gift  Programs. 


Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
Associated  Radiologists 

of  Boston,  Inc. 
Bank  of  Boston 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 
Clark  Charitable  Trust 
Connell  Limited  Partnership 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Dynatech  Corporation 
Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 


The  Gillette  Company 

The  Carol  and  Avram  Goldberg 

Family  Foundation 
The  Grainger  Foundation 
Henry  Hornblower  Fund,  Inc. 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Co. 
The  Kresge  Foundation 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
The  New  England 


The  Esther  V.  &  Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Foundations, 
Helene  R.  Cahners-Kaplan  and 
Carol  R.  Goldberg,  Trustees 
Raytheon  Company 
Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
State  Street  Foundation 
Abbot  &  Dorothy  H.  Stevens  Foundation 
Tremont  Street  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
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Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Friends 

$750  -  $1,499 


Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  John  M.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Aldrich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  K  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Amory 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Andrews  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  D.  Anthony 

Ms.  Sarah  Webb  Armstrong 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Barnes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  D.  Barron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  M.  Barton 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Bateman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Bentinck-Smith 

Mr.  William  I.  Bernell 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bingham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Blyth 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Bodman  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Brown 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  Cannon 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Mrs.  William  Claflin  m 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Mrs.  George  H.  A.  Clowes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  W.  Coleman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Connell 

Victor  Constantiner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Crockett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  T.  Daignault 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  P.  Darling 

Mrs.  Pierre  De  Beaumont 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Devens 

Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter 

Richard  R.  Downey 

David  Driscoll 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Edmonds,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archie  C.  Epps 

Mrs.  Henri  A.  Erkelens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  V.  French 

Robert  P.  Giddings 

Ms.  Francine  Ellen  Goldstein 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Gowing 

Ms.  Betty  J.  Green 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hatsopoulos 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Gordon  Holmes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Louise  P.  Hook 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nissim  Joseph 

Mrs.  Louise  Shonk  Kelly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  0.  Keohane 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Krutenat 

Mrs.  George  C.  Lee 

Mrs.  Emily  Saltonstall  Lewis 

Graham  Atwell  Long 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 

Ms.  Anne  Lovett 

Mrs.  Victor  A.  Lutnicki 

Mrs.  David  S.  McLellan 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Myers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Nichols 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Perkins 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Pitts 
Mr.  Anthony  C.  Piatt 

and  Ms.  Nancy  Goodwin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Rauscher 
Mrs.  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Sandstrom 
George  C.  Seybolt 
Ms.  Eileen  C.  Shapiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Sharf 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Shenton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 
Charlotte  and  Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lamar  Soutter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Spiker 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  St.  Goar 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maximilian  Steinmann 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  Anthony  Swain 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Stephen  J.  Sweeney 
Mrs.  Jane  Tappan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thorndike 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  M.  Tyler  HI 
Mrs.  Sue  S.  Watson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Wengren 
Miss  Barbara  West 
Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler 
Robert  W.  White 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Wilding-White 
Mrs.  Margaret  A  Williams-DeCelles 
Anonymous  (11) 


Friends 

$350  -  $749 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Adelson 

Mrs.  Else  Adler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralf  A.  Adolfsson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Althausen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Ames 

Theodore  Anastos 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Arnold 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Atwood 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Baker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  Bancroft 

Joseph  S.  Banks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Barstow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  E.  Barton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  C.  Bedford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Bever 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Blagden 

Maxwell  V.  Blum 

Miss  Rhoda  C.  Bonville 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  K.  Bramhall,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Adrian  J.  Broggini 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Burge 
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Mrs.  Miles  Nelson  Clair 

Roger  L.  Clifton 
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Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Clark,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Clark 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Cleveland 

Mrs.  John  W.  Coffey 

Janine  and  Douglas  Cohen 
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Mrs.  Nicholas  Comey 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Pepper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Peretz 

Ms.  Nancy  Peterson 

Mr.  Daniel  Phillips 

and  Rev.  Diana  W.  Phillips 
Mrs.  Overton  A.  Phillips 
C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  A.  Pierce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  M.  Pistorino 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Pitcher,  Jr. 
Edward  E.  Pomfret 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Pope 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  A.  Popovsky 
Peter  B.  Post 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Pratt 
Mrs.  John  H.  Privitera 
Richard  Quinn 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Rabb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Rabb 
Jean-Pierre  Radley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Ramler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Reeder,  Jr. 
John  R.  and  Laura  Eby  Regier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Riley  HI 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 
Ms.  Marcia  A.  Rizzotto 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  W.  Robbins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  R.  Robertson 

Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ex  Rodgers 

Stephen  R.  and  Barbara  Roop 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  G.  Roskind,  Jr. 

William  C.  Rothert 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Rowland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Daniel  Rubenstein 

David  T.  Rubin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  G.  Rubin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 

Alford  Paul  Rudnick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  S.  Saad 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erven  A.  Samsel 

John  V.  C.  Saylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Schaye 

Robert  W.  Schlundt 

Henry  L.  P.  Schmelzer 

Peter  Schofield 

Wilfred  Schofield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  A.  Schon 

Ms.  Paula  Schumann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Scully 

K  E.  Seagal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Seamans 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  H.  Sears 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Sebba 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Senkler  H 

Mrs.  Freema  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Shelzi 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Shirley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  Siegel 

David  F.  Simon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  E.  Smith 

Mrs.  Donna  Smith 

Mrs.  Gordon  Smith 

Ms.  Loretta  Smith 

Peter  N.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  L.  Snyder  IH 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  M.  Sobin 

Mrs.  Harold  Sofield 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Sorger 

Mrs.  Horace  H.  Soule 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Spound 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Sprague 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  F.  Squire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Stahl 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Stahl 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Stanbury 

Norman  Stein 

Alan  Steinert 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Goodwill  M.  Stewart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Stimpson 

Edward  T.  Sullivan 

Ms.  Vanessa  Symmons 

Kazuhiro  Takahashi 

Marc  and  Mette  Teller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  M.  Theodore 

Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  Thompson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Tobin 

Ms.  Judith  R.  Tucker 

David  L.  VanDerMeid 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Vanderweil,  Sr. 

Rev.  George  D.  Vartzelis 

Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Vawter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  C.  Vigneron 
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Stephen  J.  Vincent 

Robert  A.  Vogt 

William  K.  Walters 

Mrs.  John  Ware,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Zaeh  Webster 

Karen  S.  and  G.  Hartley  D.  Webster 

Steven  Weisman 

Ms.  Kathy  L.  Weiss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  C.  Welch 


Mrs.  Mark  R.  Werman 
Julien  Vose  Weston 
Mrs.  Henry  Wetter,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Edith  G.  Weyerhaeuser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Wheeler 
Clark  and  Nancy  Whitcomb 
Ms.  Elaine  F.  Whiteside 
Edward  T.  Whitney,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  N.  Wilder 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Wilson 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Wistran 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Wolf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Woodman 

Robert  W.  Wormstead,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  M.  Zack 

Mrs.  Zenon  S.  Zannetos 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Zeller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Ziering,  Jr. 

Anonymous  (21) 


Dedicated  Gifts 


Contributions  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1991  fiscal  year  in  honor  of  the  following  individuals: 


Evelyn  Arac 

Sandy  and  David  Bakalar 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Lewis  Gelbert 


Jonathan  Kerlin  Getz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maury  Lasden 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Milani 
William  Pierce 


Elaine  Rosenfeld 

Malcolm  Sherman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Solomon 


Contributions  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  1991 
fiscal  year  in  memory  of  the  following  individuals: 


Alan  C.  Bemis 
John  P.  Bergin,  Jr. 
Hope  Barnes 
Ruth  Berow 
Eleanor  C.  Bradley 


Edward  A.  Conboy 
Ellen  M.  Crane 
Kathleen  Fullerton 
Lucy  Gallup 


James  Kiley 
Samuel  Mayes 
William  Remis 
Amy  Shapiro 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  particularly  grateful  to  those  individuals 
who  chose  to  remember  the  BSO  through  a  bequest: 


Natalie  Berry 
Helen  R.  Blodgett 
Eleanor  C.  Bradley 
Alice  E.  Buff 
Margaret  M.  Carrier 
Eleanor  M.  Dyer 
Edith  F.  Eustis 
Allyn  B.  Forbes 
Marie  Audet  Gillet 


Thomas  Lee  Higginson 
Robert  H.  Jonson 
Louise  Lamlein 
J.  Edgar  Laroche 
Germaine  Laurent 
Adeline  H.  Leary 
Mary  R.  McCarthy 
Abigail  F.  McCoy 
John  T.  Norton 


Francis  Parkman 
Mary  M.  Prall 
Rosalie  Rosen 
Ruth  Sanderson 
Mary  F.H.  Smith 
Edna  Talbot 
Margaret  Blake  Taylor 
Dr.  Richard  H.  Thompson 
Katharine  Lane  Weems 
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GUILD,  MONRAD  &  OATES,  INC. 

Family  Investment  Advisers 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  the  Management  of  Investments 

and  Tax  and  Estate  Planning 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr.  Ernest  E.  Monrad  William  A.  Oates,  Jr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 


Tower  Records  has 
the  largest  selection  of 

Classical,  Opera  and 
Chamber  music. 


(Located  3  blocks 

from  Symphony  Hall) 


TOWER  RECOH 

COMING  TO 

HARVARD  SO 


HRRlCQRQSim 


BOSTON    Mass.  Ave.  at  Newbury 

Hynes  Convention  Center /ICA  (ft  stop  on  the  Green  Line 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  generous  support 
of  the  following  foundations.  Their  grants  have  made  possible  a  variety  of 
programs  and  projects. 


The  Lassor  and  Fanny  Agoos 

Charity  Fund 
J.M.R.  Barker  Foundation 
Barington  Foundation 
The  Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 
Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 
Charles  S.  Bird  Foundation 
The  Boston  Globe  Foundation 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co. 
The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Britten-Pears  Foundation 
Louis  J.  Chartier  Charitable  Trust 
Chiles  Foundation 
Clipper  Ship  Foundation 
The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 
Jessie  B.  Cox  Charitable  Trust 
Creighton  FamDy  Foundation 
Charles  E.  Culpepper  Foundation 
Nancy  Sayles  Day  Foundation 
DeMoulas  Foundation 
Aaron  Diamond  Foundation 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
Eastern  Enterprises 
The  Eastman  Charitable 

Foundation 
Eaton  Foundation 
Orville  W.  Forte  Charitable 

Foundation 
Joseph  C.  and  Esther  Foster 

Foundation 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
The  Fuller  Foundation 
G.P.  and  Rose  Gardner  Charitable 

Trust 


Gerondelis  Foundation 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 

Charles  and  Sarah  Goldberg 

Charitable  Trust 
The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 
Grainger  Foundation 
Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 
Robert  Z.  Greene  Foundation 
William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Grosberg  Family  Charity  Fund 
HCA  Foundation 
Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation 
Harvard  Musical  Association 
William  Randolph  Hearst 

Foundation 
Henry  Hornblower  Fund,  Inc. 
The  Hunt  Foundation 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation 
June  Rockwell  Levy  Foundation 
Katherine  Kenyon  Lippitt 

Foundation 
Lowell  Institute 
MacPherson  Fund 
Sarah  G.  McCarthy  Memorial 

Foundation 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 
Helen  and  Leo  Mayer  Charitable 

Trust 
Merrill  Lynch  Foundation 
William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 
Max  and  Sophie  Mydans 

Foundation 


Olivetti  Foundation 

Oxford  Fund,  Inc. 

The  Palriwala  Foundation  of  America 

The  Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation 
The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts 
The  Harold  Whitworth  Pierce 

Charitable  Trust 
Property  Capital  Trust 
Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 
Frederick  W.  Richmond  Foundation 
Billy  Rose  Foundation,  Inc. 
Richard  Saltonstall  Charitable 

Foundation 
The  William  E.  and  Bertha  Schrafft 

Charitable  Trust 
Albert  Shapiro  Fund 
Miriam  Shaw  Fund 
George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family 

Charitable  Trust 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational 

and  Charitable  Foundation 
Janet  Upjohn  Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stevens  Foundations 
Gertrude  W.  and  Edward  M.  Swartz 

Charitable  Trust 
Tisch  Foundation 
Charles  Irwin  Travelli  Fund 
Frederick  E.  Weber  Charities 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Henri  Leon  Wyler  Foundation 
Yawkey  Foundation 
Anonymous  (3) 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 

$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 
of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  North  American  Tour 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lane 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
William  K.  O'Brien 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Deloitte  &  Touche 
James  T.  McBride 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 


Dynatech  Corporation 
J.P.  Barger 

Eastern  Enterprises 
Robert  W.  Weinig 

EG&G,  Inc. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

First  Winthrop  Corporation 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Grafacon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

The  Henley  Group 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Lawner  Reingold  Britton  &  Partners 
Michael  H.  Reingold 
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1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

MCI 
Jonathan  Crane 

McKinsey  &  Company 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

The  New  England 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Nynex  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


PaineWebber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

People  Magazine 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  Picard 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 

S.  James  Coppersmith 


Independence,  service,  and  companionship  in 
New  England's  most  affordable 
senior  rental  community. 


%iver  'Bail  CCuS 

99  Brackett  Street  /  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  /  (617)  472-4457 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Leaders  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  support  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which 
are  capitalized  denote  Business  Honor  Roll  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  treble 
clef  ($)  denotes  support  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An  eighth-note  symbol  (J>)  indicates  support  of 
$2,500-$4,999. 


Accountants 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 
William  F.  Meagher 

^Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
William  K.  O'Brien 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 
Robert  D.  Happ 

■^Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.,  P.C. 
Allan  Tofias 

Advertising/Public  Relations 


ARNOLD  FORTUNA  LANE 
Edward  Eskandarian 

>  Cabot  Communications 
William  I.  Monaghan 

HILL,  H0LLD3AY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

LAWNER  REINGOLD 
BRITTON  &  PARTNERS 
Michael  H.  Reingold 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 


.Northrop  Corporation 
Kent  Kresa 

Automotive 


J  J.N.  Phillips  Glass 
Company,  Inc. 
Alan  L.  Rosenfield 

LEXUS 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 
Ira  Stepanian 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Bancorp 
Richard  Laine 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 
John  Laird 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Brooks  Sullivan 

•^Eastern  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  NA 
John  P.  Hamill 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

|USTrust 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 


Building/Contracting 

|Harvey  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

^Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

i'Walsh  Brothers 
James  Walsh  H 


Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

•i1  Andersen  Consulting  Co. 
William  D.  Green 

| Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

$The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

•^Corporate  Decisions 
David  J.  Morrison 


$  Fairfield  Financial  Holdings 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

•^General  Electric  Consulting 
James  J.  Harrigan 

«^Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

Keller  Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

|Lochridge  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  K  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

^Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

|  Prudential  Securities 
Robert  Whelan 

|Rath  &  Strong 
Dan  Ciampa 

THOMAS  H.  LEE  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

^The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 
Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

|  Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

| Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee  Company 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

| Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

$0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

Seasoned  to  Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 
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Education 


Environmental 


$Bentley  College 
Gregory  Adamian 

Electrical/Electronics 


•^Analytical  Systems 
Engineering  Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Mass.  Electric  Construction 
Company 
Bill  Breen 

J^p.h  mechanical  Corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

$  Pari  ex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

$R  &  D  Electrical  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

^  Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

HEC,  Inc. 
David  S.  Dayton 

J>  Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 

i'GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

Loews  Theatres 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

PEOPLE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL 
5  BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 


Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Toxikon  Corporation 
Laxman  S.  DeSai 

Finance/Investments 


3i  Corporation 
Geoffrey  N.  Taylor 

^Advent  International 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

•^Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Robert  E.  Flaherty 

J1  Bear  Stearns  &  Company,  Inc. 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

I Essex  Investment  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

|Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

§  Fidelity  Investment  Institutional 
Group 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

•^The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcom  MacColl 

J*  First  Security  Services 
Robert  L.  Johnson 

•^GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

•^Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

|  Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

|Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 
John  G.  Higgins 

|Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

J*  The  Putnam 
Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

§Spaulding  Investment 
Company 
C.H.  Spaulding 

|  State  Street  Development 
Management  Corp. 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

J1  Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 


•^Woodstock  Corporation 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Graphic  Design 

|Clark/Linsky  Design 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

High  Technology 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

$Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

|  CSC  Consulting,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Davox  Corporation 
Daniel  Hosage 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

«^EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  COMPANY 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

Jjntermetrics  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Saponaro 

| Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

JjPL  Systems,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

$M/A-Com,  Inc. 

Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 
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Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

i'The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

i1  Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

•^Polaroid  Corporation 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

$Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

|  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Dennis  Picard 

$  Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

$  Stratus  Computer 
William  E.  Foster 

i^TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 
Takashi  Tsujii 

^Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

$Whistler  Corp. 
Charles  A.  Stott 

Hotels/Restaurants 

J*  Back  Bay  Hilton 
James  A.  Daley 

•^Boston  Harbor  Hotel 
James  M.  Carmody 

•^Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
Jurgen  Giesbert 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 
Robin  A.  Brown 

GREATER  BOSTON 
HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

$ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

J1  The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Thomas  Egan 

•^Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Stephen  Foster 


J'Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

|  The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Insurance 

^American  Title  Insurance  Company 
Terry  E.  Cook 

i'Arkwright 
Enzo  Rebula 

|  Berkshire  Partners 
Carl  Ferenbach 

|Caddell  &  Byers 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

| Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  S.  Doyle 

J1  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  Gillespie 

|Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 
William  F.  Newell 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

•^Johnson  &  Higgins  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

•f1  Keystone  Provident  Life 
Insurance  Company 
Robert  G.  Sharp 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

$  Safety  Insurance  Company 
Richard  B.  Simches 

|  Sedgwick  James  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  H.  Sullivan 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 
of  Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 
Joseph  Hunt 

•^Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart 
Robert  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick  &  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 
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Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

|  Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

|  Goodwin,  Procter  and  Hoar 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

•^Hemenway  &  Barnes 
Peter  D.  Roberts 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A  Hubbard  II 

i1  Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

«P  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

|Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris, 
Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

^Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

|  Palmer  &  Dodge 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

•""Ben  Mac  Enterprises 
Thomas  McAuliffe 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manufac  turing 

i'Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Allwaste  Asbestos  Abatement,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

^Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

•^Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

$C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

•^Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 


CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 
William  F.  Connell 

Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

$FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

|  GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

| GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

|  General  Latex  and 
Chemical  Corp. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

$  Harvard  Folding  Box 
Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

^MK  Enterprises 
Steven  Karol 

$  Industrial  Filter  and 
Equipment  Corporation 
Donald  R.  Patnode 

|  Leach  &  Garner  Company 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Legget  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

$New  England  Business 
Service,  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

J*  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

|  Rand-Whitney  Corporation 
Robert  Kraft 

•^Superior  Brands,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

J*  The  Tonon  Group 
Robert  Tonon 

i'Watts  Industries,  Inc. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 


Printing/Publishing 

J'Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 


CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

•^Daniels  Printing 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

GRAFACON,  INC. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
Bill  Steel 

Real  Estate/Development 

|  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

•''The  Chiofaro  Company 
Donald  Chiofaro 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran-Jennison  Companies 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

•^The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

Horizon  Commercial 
Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

•''John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Keller  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

•^Meditrust  Corporation 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Nordblom  Company 
Roger  P.  Nordblom 

•^Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

<$Arley  Merchandise  Corporation 
David  I.  Riemer 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

•^Carillon  Importers,  Ltd. 
Ernest  Capria 


| Converse,  Inc. 
Gilbert  Ford 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

•^Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

J1  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

^Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harry  and  Michael  Boodakian 

•^Lancome  Paris 
Steve  Morse 

$Neiman  Marcus 
William  D.  Roddy 

Prize  Possessions 
Virginia  N.  Durfee 

Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

$  Reebok  International  Ltd. 
Paul  Fireman 

J1  The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

^Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  Goldberg 

The  Stop  and  Shop  Companies 
Lewis  Schaeneman 

|  The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

^Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

Science/Medical 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

|Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

|  Damon  Corporation 
Robert  L.  Rosen 

•^HCA  Portsmouth  Regional  Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

|  J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

•''Lifeline 

Arthur  Phippo 
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Services 


EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 
Robert  W.  Weinig 

•^Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

Shaughnessy  &  Ahern  Co. 
John  J.  Shaughnessy 

$TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 


Travel/Transportation 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Norman  Tasgal 

Telec  ommunic  ations 

^AT&T 

Donald  Bonoff 
Timothy  Murray 

^AT&T  Network  Systems 
John  F.  McKinnon 
Robert  Sanferrare 


^Cellular  One 
Charles  Hoffman 

MCI 
Jonathan  Crane 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 
Brian  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 
William  C.  Ferguson 


This  Holiday  Season  Give  Your  Company  A  Special  Gift 
That  Comes  With  More  Than  100  Intricate  Pieces 


No  Assembly  Required 


"A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops"  is  one  of 
the  highlights  of  the  holiday  season  in 
Boston.  In  fact,  the  event  is  so  popular  that 
more  than  100  leading  businesses  and  their 
guests  return  to  participate  every  year. 

As  a  sponsor,  you  will  be  part  of  this 
unique  gathering  while  supporting  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  What's 
more,  by  taking  a  full-page  ad  in  the 
program  book,  you'll  help  an  under- 
privileged child  attend  the  concert  as  part 
of  the  Children's  Program. 


Beginning  at  6:00  p.m.  on  December 
17th,  sponsors  and  their  guests  will  enjoy 
cocktails  and  hors  d'oeuvres,  followed  by 
the  traditional  gourmet  "Pops"  dinner 
and  a  performance  by  John  Williams  and 
the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

Sponsorship  packages  are  available 
for  $3,500  [16  tickets]  and  $2,000  [10 
tickets].  For  further  information,  please 
call  the  BSO  Corporate  Development 
Office  at  (617)  638-9278.  After  all,  you  can't 
beat  a  pre-assembled  gift  for  the  holidays! 


A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops 

To  Benefit  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Wednesday,  October  16,  at  8:15 

Non- subscription  performance  presented 

by  the  Boston  Opera  Association 
Saturday,  October  19,  at  8 
Tuesday,  October  22,  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

PYOTR  ILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY 

PIQUE  DAME  {The  Queen  of  Spades),  Opus  68 
Opera  in  three  acts  after  Pushkin 

Lisa  MIRELLA  FRENI,  soprano 

Herman  VLADIMIR  ATLANTOV,  tenor 

The  Countess  MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto 

Tomsky SERGEI  LEIFERKUS,  baritone 

Yeletsky DMITRI  HVOROSTOVSKY,  baritone 

Pauline  KATHERINE  CIESINSKI,  mezzo-soprano 

The  Governess  JANIS  TAYLOR,  mezzo-soprano 

Tchekalinsky ERNESTO  GAVAZZI,  tenor 

Surin  JULIAN  RODESCU,  bass 

Masha  DOMINIQUE  LABELLE,  soprano 

Major  Domo  RICHARD  CLEMENT,  tenor 

Tchaplitsky DENNIS  PETERSEN,  tenor 

Naroumov JORGfi  CHAMINE,  baritone 

Lisa's  Friends MARY  A.V.  CRIMMINS,  CAROL  McKEEN, 

JOAN  SHERMAN,  and  DEBORAH  SPEER,  sopranos 

BARBARA  CLEMENS,  EVELYN  ESHLEMAN  KERN, 

APRIL  MERRIAM,  and  SUSAN  WILCOX,  mezzo-sopranos 

Commander  (solo  child)   TANYA  ROUDENKO 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
AMERICAN  BOYCHOIR,  JAMES  LITTON,  director 

Staging  by  David  Kneuss 

Design  by  John  Michael  Deegan  and  Sarah  G.  Conly 

Presented  with  the  support  of  the  Boston  Opera  Association 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season 
are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.,  to  charge 
tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send 
payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for  each  ticket 
ordered  by  phone. 
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Back  Bay  Shutter  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

TEL  617-862-0900  /  FAX  61 7-862-6645 


Specializing  in  interior  window 
treatment  and  service  not  readily 
available  to  the  general  public. 

Conrad,  Athey,  Shoji,  Bamboo, 
Sunscreen  wood  Venetians,  Match- 
stick,  Skylight  and  Greenhouse 
treatments,  motorization  and,  of 
course,  endless  styles  of  interior 
shutters.  Measured,  painted,  in- 
stalled, and  serviced  by  profession- 
als. Please  try  us  through  your 
design  professional. 


•<     \ 

BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

\     SEIJI  OZAWA 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 


STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
(617)-542-6913 


CAREY* 


LIMOUSINE 

•CHAUFFEUR  DRIVEN  SEDANS, 

VANS  AND  LIMOUSINES 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 
•  EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 
Est.  1924 

623-8700 

24  HR.  SERVICE/BOSTON  AREA 

A&A  LIMOUSINE  RENTING  INC. 
161  BROADWAY— SOMERVILLE,  MA 

SERVICE  IN  300  CITIES  •  60  COUNTRIES  •  6  CONTINENTS 

MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

NATIONWIDE  1-800-336-4646 


COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 

Wednesday,  October  16,  at  8:15 

Non-subscription  performance 

presented  by  the  Boston 

Opera  Association 
Saturday  'B'-  October  19,  8-10:45 
Tuesday  'C-  October  22,  8-10:45 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
MIRELLA  FRENI,  soprano  (Lisa) 
VLADIMIR  ATLANTOV,  tenor  (Herman) 
MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto 

(The  Countess) 
KATHERINE  CIESINSKI,  mezzo-soprano 

(The  Governess) 
SERGEI  LEIFERKUS,  baritone  (Tomsky) 
DMITRI  HVOROSTOVSKY,  baritone  (Yeletsky) 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
AMERICAN  BOYCHOIR, 

JAMES  LITTON,  director 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Pique  Dame 

Staging  by  David  Kneuss 

Design  by  John  Michael  Deegan  and 

Sarah  G.  Conly 
Presented  with  the  support  of  the 

Boston  Opera  Association 

Wednesday,  November  6,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C-  November  7,  8-10 
Friday  'A' -November  8,  2-4 
Saturday  'A' -November  9,  8-10 

KURT  SANDERLING  conducting 
RICHARD  GOODE,  piano 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  39 

BEETHOVEN  Piano  Concerto  No.  4 

SCHUMANN  Symphony  No.  4 

Thursday  'A' -November  14,  8-9:55 
Friday  'B'-  November  15,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B'-  November  16,  8-9:55 

HUGH  WOLFF,  conductor 

CYNTHIA  HAYMON,  soprano 

KATHERINE  CIESINSKI,  mezzo-soprano 

GRAN  WILSON,  tenor 

ANDREW  WENTZEL,  bass-baritone 

ROREM  Swords  and  Plowshares 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  WCRB, 
102.5  FM  Classical  Radio  Boston,  in 
celebration  of  its  40th  anniversary) 

COPLAND  Symphony  No.  3 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


Dinner  at  6. 

Symphony  at  8. 

Parking  at  $5. 

Symphony  Express  at  $0. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your  night 
out  at  the  Symphony.  You'll  enjoy  more 
than  just  award-winning  dining  at  Boston's 
authentic  wood  grill. 

We're  offering  our  customers  special 
parking  privileges  in  our  private  garage  for 
just  $5,  and  a  free  "Symphony  Express" 
shuttle  service  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Just  show  us  your  Symphony  tickets,  and 
we'll  arrange  for  your  $5  parking,  take  you 
to  Symphony  Hall  after  your  meal,  and 
return  you  to  your  car  after  the  performance. 

And  with  a  deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the 
Symphony  never  sounded  better. 


BOODLE'S 


OF     •     BOSTON 

An  Authentic  Grill. 

Lunch  and  dinner  daily.  In  Boston's  Back  Bav  Hilton. 

Phone  (617)  BOODLES. 


Getthe 

Classical 

Advantage! 


Boston's  #1  choice  for  classical  music 
24  hours  a  day 


[/?to^ 


fCoraC Zlrtistry 

By  '-Pontine  'Kj^nf^Ce 


SA. 


unique  service  speciaCizing  in  Carge-scaCe  fCoraC 
■presentations  for  corporations,  museums,  zoeddings 
and  private  functions  in  0\[ezv  CEngCand  and 9\[ezv  ^orf^. 

ILCegance  and  artistry  in  fCoraC  design  —  as  seen  in 

our  arrangements  for  the  'Boston  'Pops  concert  series 

nationaCCy  teCecast  from  Symphony  iHatt. 

JFor  a  coCor  Brochure,  pCease  caCCus  at  800-32-^JTJLOCRJ^^ 

(Outside  crfHs-zo  rEngCand,  pCease  caCC 508-526-4159.) 


SS&S£ 


^3£*&£ 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 
(266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony- Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and 
take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  and  Tuesday-,  Thursday-,  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concerts.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The 
tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are  sold  at  $6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m. 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as  of  5  p.m. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a 
ticket  stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland 
Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guar- 
anteed pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening 
concerts  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Sub- 
scription Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  HaU.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area);  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  five 
by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition,  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Develop- 
ment Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with 
your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A 
Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate 
recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Office  at  (617)  638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
Saturday  from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  inter- 
mission. The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Sym- 
phony Lap  Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  fine  of  BSO  apparel 
and  recordings.  The  Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A 
selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further 
information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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A  TRADITION  OF  FINANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


® 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation, 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Tokyo,  Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1989. 
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f  you  thought  tonight's  performance  was  impressive,  wait  until  you  get  to  Lexus  of 
Watertown,  New  England's  premier  Lexus  dealer. 


The  Relentless  Pursuit  Of  Perfection. 


OF  WATERTOWN 


118  NO.  BEACON  STREET,  WATERTOWN,  MA  02172  -  617  926  0500 
EXIT  17  OFF  MASS.  PIKE 


Dear  Friends: 

This  evening  marks  the  beginning"  of  a  new  season  for  the  Boston  Opera  Associa- 
tion. It  is  indeed  a  celebration  of  a  long  history  of  presenting  distinguished  art- 
ists from  the  world  of  opera  to  enrich  the  lives  of  Boston  audiences.  This  superb 
production  of  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame  is  very  much  in  keeping  with  our  proud 
tradition  and  we  are  particularly  pleased  to  share  this  opening  presentation  with 
our  friends  and  supporters.  We  are  overjoyed  with  Mirella  Freni's  return  to  Bos- 
ton and  are  delighted  to  welcome  Vladimir  Atlantov  and  the  superb  cast  assem- 
bled here  this  evening.  It  is  our  privilege  to  add  their  names  to  the  list  of 
renowned  artists  such  as  Caruso,  Pavarotti,  Flagstad,  Sutherland,  Corelli,  Nils- 
son,  Behrens,  and  many  others  who  have  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Boston  Opera  Association. 

The  participation  of  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  this 
third  collaborative  occasion  is  especially  appreciated  by  the  Boston  Opera  Associ- 
ation. Our  combined  efforts  and  shared  goals  bode  well  for  the  opera-going  pub- 
lic, and  it  is  our  high  privilege  to  work  on  future  joint  ventures  with  our  friends 
from  Symphony. 

As  we  go  forward,  our  allegiance  is,  as  always,  to  our  donors,  whose  loyal  and 
generous  support  makes  possible  unique  events  such  as  this.  We  extend  our  deep 
appreciation  to  all  these  special  friends  and  look  forward  with  great  pleasure  to 
our  continuing  relationship. 

Sincerely  yours, 
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Barbara  M.  Rowell 
President 


IN  MEMORIAM 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year  the  Boston  Opera  Association  has  been  deeply 
saddened  by  the  loss  of  our  former  Administrator,  Richard  Gibson,  as  well  as 
our  longtime  friends  Jeanne  Canter,  Pamela  Edmonds,  and  Mildred  Albert.  We 
will  always  be  grateful  for  their  friendship  and  loyalty.  They  remain  with  us  in 
spirit. 

We  also  join  with  all  others  in  the  opera  world  in  expressing  our  sorrow  over 
the  death  of  Anthony  Bliss,  a  revered  General  Manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  and  a  good  friend  and  associate  of  the  Boston  Opera  Association. 


Benefactors,  Patrons,  and  Sponsors 

for  the  Boston  Opera  Association 

Opening  Performance  of  'Pique  Dame' 


Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

A.  Samuel  Adler 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen* 

Frank  G.  Allen,  Jr. 

Ms.  L.  Christine  Bassett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Bennett,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley* 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Stanford  Calderwood 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cooper  III 

David  C.  Crockett* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Cuming 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Davidson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luster  T.  Delany 

Donald  Dervis 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Dickinson* 

Miss  Catherine-Mary  Donovan 

Dynatech  Corporation* 

Dr.  Dean  S.  Edmonds,  Jr.* 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  D.  Field* 

Raymond  C.  Foster 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Gardner 

Mrs.  Lee  Day  Gillespie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 

George  B.  Handran 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch 

Ms.  Emily  C.  Hood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  H.  Irvine  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  D.  Ivaska 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  I.  Johnson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kucharski* 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Latshaw 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

F.  Cameron  Ludwig 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Peter  Lyons 

Hon.  Charles  Francis  Mahoney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Manzella 

Donald  M.  Manzelli 

Mrs.  Barbara  M.  Marshall 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer* 

Miss  Les  J.  Miller* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  Morss 

Miss  Mary-Catherine  O'Neillt 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  T.  Perera 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Lee  Perry 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Rowell* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  D.  St.  Clair* 

Ann  Sargent 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargentt 

Wendy  Shattuck  and  Samuel  Plimpton 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  T.  Shields 

Janet  and  Bruce  Spitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Stevens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Stewardf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Tiffany  and  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlos  H.  Tosi 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Tufo 

Mrs.  Reading  Wagstaff-Callahan 

John  Hazen  White,  Sr.f 

Mrs.  Elaine  Wilde 

Ms.  Margaret  Williams-DeCelles 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Wylie 

Doris  and  Wallace  Yaffe 


*  Benefactor 
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Vice-Presidents 
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Anthony  D.  Ostrom  James  D.  St.  Clair 
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Chairman,  Board  of  Overseers  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors 

Robert  L.  Klivans 

Secretary 

Bruce  R.  Bengston  Michael  J.  Puzo 
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Frank  G.  Allen,  Jr. 
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John  T.  Bennett,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Robert  M.  Cahners 

William  I.  Cowin 
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Dean  S.  Edmonds,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
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Melvin  D.  Field,  ScD. 


Board  of  Directors 
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Mrs.  Myra  Kraft 
Mrs.  J.  Peter  Lyons 
Michael  Lytton 
Charles  M.  Manzella 
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Mrs.  Nancy  Rice  Morss 

Miss  Mary-Catherine  O'Neill 

John  Ryan 

Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent 

Robert  H.  Scott 

Lawrence  T.  Shields,  M.D. 

Charles  A.  Steward 

Mrs.  Lucius  E.  Thayer 

Richard  Van  Pelt 

Mrs.  Reading  Wagstaff-Callahan 

Robert  E.  Wise,  M.D. 


Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 
Max  Canter 
Ron  Delia  Chiesa 
Mrs.  Polly  F.  Davidson 
Alfred  L.  Donovan 
Mrs.  Melvin  D.  Field 
Hirsh  Freed 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr. 


Board  of  Overseers 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 
Robert  D.  Hilliard 
Mrs.  Frank  J.  Kenney 
Mark  A.  Langan 
Richard  S.  Milstein 
Denis  Paiste 
Bertram  B.  Parker 
Miss  Ann  Sargent 


Mrs.  Frederic  W.  Schwartz 
Mrs.  Theodore  C.  Sturtevant 
John  Larkin  Thompson 
Mrs.  Byron  G.  Tosi 
A.  Raymond  Tye 
John  Hazen  White 
Ms.  Doris  Yaffe 


The  Boston  Opera  Association 

presents  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 

Opening  Performance  of  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame 


Wednesday,  October  16,  at  8:15  p.m. 

SEUI  OZAWA  conducting  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PYOTR  ILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY 

PlQUL  DAME  (The  Queen  of  Spades),  Opus  68 
Opera  in  three  acts  after  Pushkin 

Lisa  MIRELLA  FRENI,  soprano 

Herman  VLADIMIR  ATLANTOV,  tenor 

The  Countess  MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto 

Tomsky SERGEI  LEIFERKUS,  baritone 

Yeletsky DMITRI  HVOROSTOVSKY,  baritone 

Pauline  KATHERINE  CIESINSKI,  mezzo-soprano 

The  Governess  JANIS  TAYLOR,  mezzo-soprano 

Tchekalinsky ERNESTO  GAVAZZI,  tenor 

Surin  JULIAN  RODESCU,  bass 

Masha  DOMINIQUE  LABELLE,  soprano 

Major  Domo  RICHARD  CLEMENT,  tenor 

Tchaplitsky DENNIS  PETERSEN,  tenor 

Naroumov JORGE  CHAMINfi,  baritone 


Mirella  Freni  as  Lisa  in  "Pique  Dame"  at  Tanglewood  in  1990, 
with  Vladimir  Popov  as  Herman  on  that  occasion 


Lisa's  Friends MARY  A.V.  CRIMMINS,  CAROL  McKEEN, 

JOAN  SHERMAN,  and  DEBORAH  SPEER,  sopranos 

BARBARA  CLEMENS,  DEBORAH  GRUBER, 

EVELYN  ESHLEMAN  KERN,  and  APRIL  MERRIAM,  mezzo-sopranos 

Commander  (solo  child)   TANYA  ROUDENKO 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
AMERICAN  BOYCHOIR,  JAMES  LITTON,  director 

Production  by  David  Kneuss 

Design  by  John  Michael  Deegan  and  Sarah  G.  Conly 

Presented  with  the  support  of  the  Boston  Opera  Association 

Lighting  executed  by  H.R.  Costa 

Costumes  constructed  by  Chase  Costumes 

Scenery  constructed  by  Mystic  Scene  Studios,  Inc. 

Surtitles  owned  by  San  Francisco  Opera;  translation  by  Christopher  Bergen 

Susanna  Lemberskaya,  vocal  coach  and  prompter 

James  Ross,  assistant  director 

Vladimir  Roudenko,  Russian-language  coach 

Robert  Spano,  rehearsal  pianist 

There  will  be  a  brief  pause  after  Act  I  and  an  intermission  between  Acts  II  and  III. 
The  performance  will  end  about  11:15  p.m. 

A  synopsis  of  the  plot  begins  on  page  17. 


The  Boston  Opera  Association  is  deeply  grateful  to  the  following,  whose 
special  generosity  has  helped  to  underwrite  this  evening's  gala  performance: 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen;  Mr.  David  C.  Crockett;  Dynatech  Corporation;  Dr. 
Dean  S.  Edmonds,  Jr.;  Hon.  Lawrence  Perera;  The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel; 
Tiffany  and  Company.  We  also  extend  our  special  appreciation  to  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.,  for  their  overall  ongoing  generosity. 


This  performance  of  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame  is  being  recorded  by  BMG 
Classics  for  future  commercial  release  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal.  Your  coopera- 
tion in  keeping  noise  in  the  Hall  at  a  minimum  is  sincerely  appreciated. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THE 

BOSTON  OPERA  ASSOCIATION 

AND  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


In  February  1990,  two  of  Boston's  oldest  cultural  organizations,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  founded  in  1881,  and  the  Boston  Opera  Association,  founded  in  1883, 
agreed  to  combine  their  energies  to  present  staged  opera  performances  and  concerts 
by  outstanding  operatic  artists  that  would  not  otherwise  be  available  to  audiences  in 
Boston  and  New  England.  The  October  16  performance  of  Pique  Dame  with  Mirella 
Freni  and  Vladimir  Atlantov  in  the  leading  roles  is  the  most  recent  result  of  that 
collaboration. 

The  Boston  Opera  Association  presented  Metropolitan  Opera  performances  in  Bos- 
ton for  more  than  75  years,  until  the  Met  discontinued  its  national  tour  in  1986.  Subse- 
quently, the  Association  has  presented  the  Houston  Opera  Company  and  concerts  by 
Dame  Joan  Sutherland,  Luciano  Pavarotti,  and  other  artists.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  activities  in  the  field  of  opera  production  date  back  to  1940,  when  BSO 
music  director  Serge  Koussevitzky  invited  Boris  Goldovsky  to  head  the  opera  depart- 
ment of  the  newly-founded  Berkshire  Music  Center;  the  opera  department's  activities 
continued  into  the  1960s.  Since  1980  Seiji  Ozawa  has  made  opera  production  a  regular 
part  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  activities  at  Tanglewood  and  then  at  Symphony  Hall. 


During  the  last  forty  years,  more  than  300  regional  opera  companies  have  been  estab- 
lished throughout  the  United  States,  including  several  in  Boston.  These  companies  have 
enriched  the  cultural  life  of  the  nation,  striving  to  achieve  high  artistic  standards  and  to 
develop  the  financial  resources  necessary  to  produce  and  present  opera.  That  task  has 
proven  difficult:  even  with  sold-out  performances,  producing  opera  requires  major  subsidy 
by  corporate  and  individual  benefactors.  We  hope  that  our  collaboration  will  complement 
the  work  of,  and  broaden  support  for,  those  regional  companies  who  will  ultimately  benefit 
from  the  presence  of  an  expanded  opera  audience. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Opera  Association  are  committed 
to  presenting  staged  opera  performances  that  meet  the  highest  artistic  standards  at 
affordable  cost  which  the  general  public  and  individual  and  corporate  benefactors  will 
support.  We  hope  that  our  previous  collaborations  —  an  evening  of  operatic  highlights 
with  Mirella  Freni  and  Peter  Dvorsky,  another  with  June  Anderson  and  Alfredo  Kraus, 
and  a  special  open  rehearsal  of  Strauss's  Salome  with  Hildegard  Behrens  —  as  well  as 
this  year's  presentation  of  Pique  Dame  have  set  a  course  that  will  be  of  enduring  ben- 
efit to  the  community.  We  look  forward  to  making  music  together  and  welcome  your 
interest  and  support  in  this  undertaking. 
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Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Pique  Dame  {The  Queen  of  Spades),  Opus  68 

Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  in  Kamsko- 
Votkinsk,  Vyatka  Province,  Russia,  on  May  7,  1840, 
and  died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  November  6,  1893. 
He  composed  the  opera  Pikovaya  Dama  (The 
Queen  of  Spades,)  to  a  libretto  by  his  brother 
Modest  (with  some  additions  of  his  own),  based  on 
Pushkin's  short  story  of  the  same  title,  between  mid- 
January  and  the  beginning  of  March  1890,  complet- 
ing the  orchestration  on  June  8.  The  first  perform- 
ance took  place  in  St.  Petersburg  on  December  5, 
1890.  The  only  previous  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  took  place  at  Tanglewood  on 
July  14,  1990,  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction,  with 
Mirella  Freni,  Maureen  Forrester,  Katherine 
Ciesinski,  Vladimir  Popov,  Sergei  Leiferkus,  and 
Lajos  Miller  in  the  principal  roles.  Before  that,  though,  Boris  Goldovsky  staged  and  con- 
ducted a  Tanglewood  Music  Center  production  in  Tanglewood 's  Theater  Concert  Hall  in 
1951,  with  a  cast  including  Phyllis  Curtin,  Eunice  Alberts,  Rosalind  Elias,  David 
Lloyd,  and  James  Pease.  (The  production  was  to  have  been  led  by  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
but  the  legendary  BSO  conductor  died  that  June.)  In  addition  to  the  vocal  soloists  and 
chorus,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  harp,  and  strings,  as  well  as  children's  trumpets  and  drums  in 
Act  I,  scene  i,  piano  in  Act  I,  scene  ii,  and  offstage  trumpet  and  side  drum  in  Act  III, 
scene  i. 

When  Modest  Tchaikovsky  first  proposed  turning  Pushkin's  story  The  Queen  of 
Spades  into  an  opera  libretto  in  1888,  he  naturally  hoped  that  his  brother  Pyotr 
would  set  it  to  music.  The  composer  agreed  at  first,  but  later  admitted  that  he  had 
accepted  the  subject  only  because  the  failure  of  his  most  recent  opera,  The  Enchant- 
ress, had  put  him  in  such  a  mood  that  "I  was,  out  of  revenge,  ready  to  pounce  on  any 
subject  and  angry  that  I  was  not  composing  anything."  But  further  consideration  per- 
suaded him  that  he  really  wanted  to  write  a  symphony  (it  would  be  his  Fifth)  and 
that  he  would  compose  an  opera  "only  if  the  subject  attracts  me  really."  At  the 
moment,  Pushkin's  tale  did  not  fall  into  that  category. 

Eighteen  months  later,  though,  he  changed  his  mind;  The  Queen  of  Spades  suddenly 
seemed  very  attractive.  Perhaps  the  reason  was  partly  again  the  need  to  compose  furi- 
ously after  a  failure.  His  ballet  Sleeping  Beauty  had  been  mounted,  at  great  expense, 
in  St.  Petersburg  at  the  beginning  of  1890.  The  Tsar  and  the  court  saw  the  dress 
rehearsal  on  January  2,  but  were  not  impressed.  The  public  evidently  felt  the  same 
way  at  the  official  premiere  the  following  night.  Suddenly  Tchaikovsky  felt  he  had  to 
escape,  to  get  out  of  Russia  for  a  time.  He  left  in  the  middle  of  January,  without  a 
destination.  From  Berlin  he  announced  that  he  had  decided  to  winter  in  Florence, 
where  he  could  work  without  interruption  on  The  Queen  of  Spades.  He  took  with  him 
his  brother's  servant  Nazar  (his  own  servant  had  stayed  behind  to  tend  to  his  wife's 
mortal  illness);  Nazar  kept  a  diary  of  the  trip,  as  did  the  composer,  and  these,  com- 
bined with  his  frequent  letters  to  Modest,  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  progress  he  made 
on  the  new  opera. 

Tchaikovsky  is  so  often  depicted  as  the  heart-on-sleeve  romantic  that  it  is  easy  to 
forget  how  much  he  was  also  the  consummate  professional.  He  settled  into  a  "com- 
fortable and  pleasant"  apartment  in  Florence,  simple  rather  than  elegant  in  its  fur- 
nishings ("as  in  a  little  provincial  Russian  town"),  and  offering  that  most  important 


of  commodities,  peace  and  quiet.  From  his  window  he  could  watch  the  daily  proces- 
sion of  carriages  along  the  Arno  past  the  Cascine.  Once  settled  there,  he  worked  on  a 
schedule  that  ran  almost  like  clockwork:  up  early  to  compose  from  9  to  12:30,  then 
lunch  and  a  walk  for  exercise  and  to  clear  his  mind,  letter  writing,  more  composition 
from  4  to  7  p.m.,  dinner,  and,  in  the  evening,  reading  or  perhaps  an  opera.  As  he 
wrote  to  his  brother  Nikolai,  the  six  and  a  half  hours  of  composing  every  day  "does 
not  sound  very  much,  but  as  I  work  very  much  like  a  pedant,  and  never  break  the 
order  of  my  work  — not  even  for  a  second  — it  is  moving  along  fast." 

He  had  brought  with  him  the  text  of  Act  I,  and  he  found  his  ideas  flowing  well.  Six 
days  after  his  arrival  in  Florence,  he  wrote  to  Modest  (January  23): 

Now  about  work.  I  started  with  great  zest  and  have  done  quite  a  lot.  If  it  goes  on 
like  that  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  send  me  the  next  Acts.  You  did  the  libretto 
very  well,  but  for  one  thing— it  is  too  verbose.  Please  be  as  short  and  laconic  as 
possible.  I  have  left  out  a  few  things.  .  .  .  The  words  are  sometimes  quite  good, 
sometimes  a  bit  harsh,  and  sometimes  no  good  at  all.  But  on  the  whole  the 
libretto  is  excellent,  and  one  can  see  that  you  appreciate  music  and  its  require- 
ments, which  is  so  important  for  a  librettist. 

Two  days  later  he  wrote  to  announce  that  he  had  completed  Tomsky's  ballad  (No.  5 
in  Act  I,  scene  1),  and  that  he  would  certainly  require  the  second  and  third  acts  soon. 

As  the  opera  progressed,  there  were  epistolary  debates  with  Modest  and  with  their 
mutual  friend  Herman  Laroche  about  one  of  the  major  changes  in  Pushkin's  original 
story.  Pushkin  shows  his  protagonist  Herman  falling  in  love  with  Lisa,  but  using  her 
mostly  to  gain  access  to  the  old  Countess,  who  is  reputed  to  have  won  a  vast  fortune 
at  cards  through  a  secret  technique.  When  Herman  tries  to  force  the  old  woman  to 


Medea  and  Nikolay  Figner  as  Lisa  and  Herman  in  the  original  production  of  1890 


tell  him  the  secret,  he  inadvertently  frightens  her  to  death.  After  that  tragic  incident 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  Lisa.  With  Ivan  Vsevoloisky,  director  of  the  Imperial  the- 
aters, Tchaikovsky  had  invented  a  later  scene  in  which  Lisa  meets  Herman  on  the 
embankment  at  midnight;  their  conversation  makes  it  all  too  clear  to  her  that  his  love 
was  only  a  ploy  to  gain  the  secret  of  the  cards.  When  he  leaves  her  to  rush  to  the 
gaming  tables,  Lisa,  in  despair,  throws  herself  into  the  canal.  Laroche  warned 
Tchaikovsky  that  he  was  overdoing  "the  sad  element,  which  is  so  often  your  enemy," 
but  the  composer  was  firm.  He  wrote  to  Modest  on  February  2: 

I  have  been  thinking  about  the  scene  on  the  embankment.  You  and  Laroche  are 
absolutely  against  it  but  — in  spite  of  my  wish  to  have  as  few  of  them  as  possible, 
I  fear  that  without  this  Scene  the  whole  Third  Act  will  be  without  women  —  and 
this  is  boring.  Besides,  the  audience  must  know  what  happened  to  Lisa. 

As  he  got  deeper  into  the  opera,  a  steady  stream  of  letters  dealt  with  many  issues 
large  and  small  relating  to  the  music,  the  stage  settings  (Modest  was  preparing  to 
send  the  finished  libretto  to  the  theater  so  that  the  scene  designers  could  begin  work), 
and  many  alterations  of  the  text.  In  some  cases  the  composer,  racing  ahead  of  deliver- 
ies from  Russia,  wrote  words  for  a  given  number  himself,  then  sent  them  to  Modest 
for  polishing  and  editing— but  with  the  warning  that,  as  he  had  already  composed  the 
music,  any  alteration  had  to  retain  the  same  meter.  Tchaikovsky  sketched  the  closing 
pages  of  the  opera  on  March  2  — less  than  six  weeks  after  he  had  started  work.  He 
noted  in  his  diary:  "Cried  bitterly  when  Herman  expired.  Either  I  am  very  tired  or  it 
is  really  good."  A  week  later  Modest  wrote  to  him,  "The  news  that  you  have  finished 
the  opera  makes  everyone  gasp  with  astonishment.  It  is  real  magic!  Also,  all  the  scen- 
ery has  been  ordered  and  the  first  performance  is  to  be  on  December  5." 


Mirella  Freni  as  Lisa  at  Tanglewood  in  1990 
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Finding  himself  bored  with  Florence,  a  city  of  provincial  character  at  least  as  far 
as  its  musical  life  was  concerned  (he  saw  a  performance  of  Aida,  which  he  thoroughly 
detested,  except  for  the  Amneris,  and  walked  out  after  the  second  act),  Tchaikovsky 
planned  to  prepare  the  vocal  score  in  Rome,  but  finding  all  the  hotels  there  already 
taken  for  the  carnival  season,  he  decided  that  "boring"  Florence  was  the  best  place  to 
get  work  done  after  all.  He  was  enthusiastic  about  what  he  had  created.  On  March  19 
he  wrote  to  Modest: 

Exactly  two  months  ago  I  started  to  compose  the  opera!  Today  the  piano  score  of 
the  second  Act  is  nearly  finished.  Only  one  left!  This  work  is  the  worst  and  most 
severe  strain  on  my  nerves.  I  wrote  the  opera  in  complete  oblivion  of  all  else,  with 
real  enjoyment,  and  I  shall  certainly  orchestrate  it  with  great  pleasure.  But  writ- 
ing it  all  out  is  awful,  for  you  are  always  having  to  spoil  [on  the  piano]  what  has 
already  been  written  for  the  orchestra.  .  .  . 

Modia,  either  I  am  making  an  unpardonable  mistake,  or  The  Queen  of  Spades 
is  going  to  be  my  chef-d'oeuvre.  In  some  parts  of  it,  for  instance  in  the  fourth 
scene,  which  I  was  scoring  today,  I  experienced  such  terrific  fear,  horror,  and 
violent  alarm  that  surely  the  audience  will  have  to  share  that  experience.  .  .  . 

Thank  you  for  worrying  about  the  libretto.  Poor  you!  It  must  have  been  boring 
writing  it  out  again,  but  it  is  nothing  compared  with  the  piano  score. 

Tchaikovsky  returned  to  Russia  in  May,  where  he  put  the  finishing  touches  on  his 
score.  His  enthusiasm  about  the  new  work  did  not  fade.  During  June  he  played 
through  the  entire  opera  for  his  publisher  Yurgenson  and  some  others.  "They  are 
delighted.  I  must  say  that  I  also  like  this  opera  more  than  any  of  the  others  and 
sometimes  I  have  to  stop  playing  because  I  am  so  overwhelmed  by  emotion  and  want 
to  cry!"  Nikolai  Figner,  the  tenor  who  would  create  the  role  of  Herman,  was  naturally 
eager  to  see  his  part.  Tchaikovsky  visited  him  in  early  July  to  play  the  whole  score 


Maria  Slavina  as  the  Countess  in  the  original  1890  production 
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through  for  him.  "He  is  in  raptures  over  his  part,  and  talked  about  it  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  —  a  good  sign!  He  already  knows  some  of  it  and  has  convinced  me  that  he  is 
clever  and  understanding.  All  his  ideas  about  the  part  coincide  with  mine." 

As  the  production  drew  closer,  though,  there  were  requests  for  changes  to  the  end- 
ing of  the  opera.  Modest  wrote  to  warn  the  composer  that  "everybody  insists  on  a 
change;  they  want  to  embellish  the  end  after  Herman's  suicide,  making  his  death 
more  sentimental.  What  do  you  think?"  The  composer  wrote  on  November  2: 

I  would  hate  to  agree  to  any  additions;  I  fear  that  it  is  Figner  who  wants  them, 
something  like  the  last  aria  in  Lucia  with  interruptions  —  last  agony  hiccups  and 
the  like.  But  this  is  out  of  the  question! ! ! 

In  the  end,  no  changes  were  made. 

The  rehearsal  period  in  St.  Petersburg  pleased  Tchaikovsky.  Two  weeks  before  the 
premiere  he  wrote  to  his  sister-in-law  Praskovaia,  noting  that  "The  production  and 
sets  are  going  to  be  lavish,  the  performance  excellent!"  The  opening  night  was  a  con- 
siderable success,  and  this  was  echoed  a  few  weeks  later  when  the  opera  was  produced 
in  Kiev.  But  by  February  1891,  after  thirteen  performances,  The  Queen  of  Spades  was 
dropped  from  the  repertory  in  St.  Petersburg  without  explanation. 

Today  only  two  of  Tchaikovsky's  operas  are  firmly  entrenched  in  the  international 
repertory:  Eugene  Onegin  and  The  Queen  of  Spades.  The  former  is  most  unusual  in  its 
conversational  tone,  a  far  cry  from  the  blood-and-thunder  of  most  romantic  opera;  it 
is  a  worthy  treatment  of  Pushkin's  great  poem,  though,  inevitably,  the  translation  to 
musical  form  makes  it  a  very  different  kind  of  piece  in  its  tone  and  in  many  details. 


Maureen  Forrester  as  the  Countess  at  Tanglewood 
in  1990 


The  Queen  of  Spades  came  after  Tchaikovsky  had  attempted  works  on  a  grander 
scale  and  more  "theatrical"  character,  but  with  little  success.  It  offers  a  superb  bal- 
ance between  the  declamatory  expression  of  powerful  feelings,  the  lyrical  treatment  of 
human  relationships,  the  musical  depiction  of  time  and  place  (St.  Petersburg  in  the 
late  eighteenth  century),  and  the  appropriately  characterful  decorative  elements  of  the 
divertissement  and  other  "entertainment  music,"  such  as  the  songs  of  Pauline  and 
Lisa's  friends  and  of  the  men  at  their  gambling.  It  was  Tchaikovsky's  decision  to 
move  the  setting  of  the  story  to  the  eighteenth  century— rather  than  making  it  con- 
temporaneous with  Pushkin's  telling  of  it,  around  1830  — because  this  would  give  him 
the  opportunity  to  compose  "period"  music  in  the  style  that  he  most  loved,  that  of  the 
Viennese  classics.  Though  the  orchestra  and  the  harmonies  are  clearly  from  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  many  turns  of  phrase  from  the  opening  scene  of  the  children  at 
play  to  the  entertainments  provided  in  the  Countess's  establishment  evoke  the  earlier 
century,  sometimes  actually  quoting  eighteenth-century  music.  At  the  same  time,  the 
score  is  in  no  sense  a  pastiche  of  Mozart.  Though  the  Russian  court  of  the  time  of 
Catherine  the  Great  (who  makes  a  cameo  appearance  at  Lisa's  party)  was  thoroughly 
westernized,  to  the  point  that  many  of  the  aristocrats  spoke  better  French  than  Rus- 
sian—and the  old  Countess  actually  sings  an  aria  from  Gretry's  once-popular  opera 
Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  —  Tchaikovsky's  music  also  makes  it  plain  that  this  story 
takes  place  in  Russia.  The  turns  of  popular  song  and  liturgical  chant  are  embedded  in 
the  score  as  much  as  are  the  strains  of  the  classical  era. 

In  creating  a  lively  musical  image  of  this  time  and  place,  and  peopling  it  with  chil- 
dren and  their  nursemaids,  aristocratic  young  ladies  at  their  entertainments,  rakish 
gentlemen  at  their  amusements,  Tchaikovsky  provides  the  ambience  that  serves  as  a 
foil  to  Herman's  idee  fixe,  which  can  thus  be  at  once  an  unsurprising  development  of 
a  society  in  which  wealth  and  position  are  so  vital  to  success  and  a  powerful  psycho- 
logical study  of  a  man  who  puts  his  passionate  desire  to  win  a  fortune  at  cards  ahead 
of  every  human  relationship.  Whether  the  ghost  of  the  old  Countess  is  a  "real"  ghost 
or  the  creation  of  Herman's  subconscious  mind,  the  music  that  Tchaikovsky  creates 
for  that  episode  and  its  aftermath  is  wonderfully  creepy,  effectively  showing  a  psyche 
on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown  and  finally— in  the  opera's  last  moments  —  going  over  the 
edge. 

During  his  own  lifetime  Tchaikovsky  longed  for  success  on  the  stage;  his  ballets 
and  operas  never  achieved  more  than  a  lukewarm  popularity  (and  rarely  even  that)  in 
his  own  day,  though  now  the  three  major  ballets  and  the  two  principal  operas  are  fre- 
quently performed  and  admired  everywhere.  In  the  list  of  theatrical  successes,  The 
Queen  of  Spades  may  be  the  one  to  have  arrived  most  recently  in  the  standard  reper- 
tory, but  its  many  beauties,  along  with  its  canny  construction  and  dramatic  character- 
ization, clearly  earn  it  the  right  to  belong  in  that  company. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Synopsis  of  Scenes 

The  action  takes  place  in  St.  Petersburg  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

ACT  I 

Scene  1.  A  public  park  in  St.  Petersburg.  On  a  sunny  spring  day,  children  play 
while  their  nurses  and  governesses  relax  and  chat.  Two  officers,  Tchekalinsky  and 
Surin,  appear,  discussing  their  misfortunes  at  cards  the  previous  night.  They  mention 
their  fellow  officer,  Herman,  who  watches  the  action  at  the  gaming  tables  closely 
night  after  night,  but  never  joins  in.  Herman  himself  enters  with  Count  Tomsky;  he 
tells  his  friend  that  he  is  in  love  with  a  girl  whose  name  he  does  not  know,  adding 
that  he  has  no  hope  of  winning  her,  because  she  is  of  noble  birth.  A  chorus  of  stroll- 
ers interrupts  the  conversation  to  celebrate  the  unusually  fine  spring  day.  Prince 
Yeletsky  enters;  Tchekalinsky  and  Surin  congratulate  him  on  his  rumored  engage- 
ment. He  speaks  glowingly  of  his  fiancee.  At  this  moment  the  old  Countess  and  her 
granddaughter  Lisa  walk  by;  Yeletsky  points  out  Lisa  as  his  bride-to-be.  Herman 
realizes  to  his  despair  that  she  is  his  unknown  love.  Lisa  notices  the  stranger  — 
Herman— who  constantly  gazes  on  her  passionately;  she  is  afraid  of  him,  as  is  the 
Countess. 

After  the  two  women  leave,  Surin  and  Tchekalinsky  remark  that  the  old  Countess 
is  "a  witch,"  "a  scarecrow."  Tomsky  tells  them  that  she  is  known  as  the  "Queen  of 
Spades,"  and  he  wonders  why  she  doesn't  play  cards  any  more.  When  the  others  ask 
what  he  means,  he  tells  them  of  a  mysterious  incident  from  her  youth,  sixty  years 
earlier,  when  she  lived  in  Paris  with  a  reputation  as  the  "Venus  of  Moscow."  One 
night  when  she  had  lost  all  her  money  gambling,  a  French  nobleman  who  was  infatu- 
ated with  her  promised  her  the  secret  of  winning  back  everything  she  had  lost,  and 
much  more,  by  staking  her  all  on  three  successive  turns  of  the  card;  he  would  teach 
her  the  secret  of  the  three  cards  in  return  for  a  single  rendezvous.  She  told  the  secret 
to  her  husband  and  to  a  handsome  young  man,  but  an  apparition  appeared  to  her 
with  a  warning:  "You  will  receive  a  mortal  stroke  from  the  third  who,  ardently  pas- 
sionate and  loving,  comes  to  learn  by  force  from  you  the  three  cards!"  The  friends  are 
amused  by  the  story,  which  they  find  improbable.  They  chaff  Herman  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  can  use  the  mysterious  secret  to  play  without  money.  The  friends 
leave  Herman  as  a  sudden  storm  begins  to  blow.  The  strollers  hurry  home  to  escape 
the  thunder.  But  Herman  stands  pensively,  musing.  His  passions  have  been  awak- 
ened. He  is  determined  to  have  the  secret  of  the  three  cards  and  with  it  to  win  Lisa 
from  the  Prince. 

Scene  2.  Lisa's  room.  Lisa  sits  at  her  harpsichord  surrounded  by  her  friends,  Paul- 
ine among  them.  Pauline  sings  a  Romance  followed  by  a  lively  Russian  folk  song.  The 
governess  enters  to  reprimand  the  young  ladies.  After  they  leave,  Lisa  admits  to  her- 
self that  she  is  unhappy;  she  does  not  love  the  prince,  but  is  infatuated  with  the  pas- 
sionate, glowering  stranger.  Suddenly  Herman  himself  appears  on  her  balcony  and 
begs  her  to  listen  to  him.  When  the  old  Countess  knocks  on  the  door,  Lisa  indicates  a 
place  for  Herman  to  hide  while  she  admits  her  grandmother.  The  old  woman  scolds 
the  girl  for  being  up  so  late.  After  she  leaves,  Herman  declares  his  love  for  Lisa.  They 
embrace. 

ACT  II 

Scene  1.  A  masked  ball  in  the  mansion  of  a  rich  dignitary.  As  the  guests  mill 
around,  Tchekalinsky  and  Surin  laughingly  discuss  Herman:  do  his  rapidly  changing 
emotions  reflect  love  or  perhaps  the  pursuit  of  the  Countess's  secret?  Prince  Yeletsky 
enters  with  Lisa.  He  has  noticed  her  sad  moods  and  asks  her  if  she  will  confide  in 
him  whatever  its  cause  might  be.  She  evades  the  issue:  "Later."  He  warmly  offers  his 
compassion  and  love  to  assist  her  in  any  way.  As  they  leave,  Herman  enters  holding  a 
letter,  clearly  from  Lisa,  who  wishes  to  see  him  after  the  performance.  He  cannot  get 
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Sketches  for  the  first  production  of  "The  Queen  of  Spades' 


out  of  his  mind  the  idea  that  the  secret  of  the  three  cards  would  make  him  rich 
enough  to  run  away  with  Lisa.  As  he  sits  pondering  in  deep  thought,  Tchekalinsky 
and  Surin  play  a  joke  on  him,  whispering  near  him,  "Are  you  not  the  third,  who 
ardently  passionate  and  loving,  comes  to  learn  by  force  from  her  the  three  cards?" 
Herman  jumps  up  at  these  unexpected  words,  echoing  his  own  thoughts  and  desires, 
but  all  he  can  see  are  the  unknown  masked  guests  milling  around.  But  he  begins  to 
ask  himself,  "What  if .  .  .  V ' 

The  Master  of  Ceremonies  announces  a  pastoral  entitled  "The  Shepherd's  Sincer- 
ity." All  the  guests  watch  a  group  of  young  performers  in  the  pastoral.  [The  pastoral 
is  omitted  at  these  performances.]  As  the  pastoral  ends,  Lisa  enters  masked  to  find 
Herman  and  gives  him  the  key  to  a  secret  passageway  that  will  lead  him  through  the 
Countess's  bedroom  to  her  room.  She  promises  to  await  him  there.  Herman  feels  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  fate.  The  Master  of  Ceremonies  announces  that  the  Tsarina 
Catherine  the  Great  has  come  to  the  festive  party.  The  chorus  sings  her  praises. 

Scene  2.  The  Countess's  bedroom,  illuminated  by  lamps.  Herman  enters  through 
the  secret  door,  determined  now  to  find  out  the  old  woman's  secret.  He  addresses  her 
youthful  portrait  on  the  wall:  "I  am  linked  to  you  by  fate  ..."  Hearing  footsteps,  he 
hides.  The  Countess's  maids  enter  to  prepare  her  room  for  sleep.  Lisa  follows  with 
her  maidservant,  Masha,  whom  she  sends  away,  whispering  to  her  that  he  is  coming. 
As  they  go  out,  the  Countess  herself  enters  dressed  for  bed,  but,  refusing  to  get  into 
bed  for  the  moment,  she  is  settled  in  an  armchair.  She  tells  her  maids  that  culture 
and  taste  have  all  decayed  since  her  youth,  which  she  spent  as  the  idol  of  the  French 
aristocracy.  She  sings  an  air  from  an  old  opera  — Gretry's  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted. 
Suddenly  she  orders  them  all  out  and  is  left  with  her  thoughts,  dozing  off.  Herman 
enters,  begging  her  not  to  be  frightened;  he  has  only  come  to  ask  a  favor.  She  stares 
at  him  and  stirs  only  when  he  says,  "You  know  three  cards  ..."  He  implores  her  to 
reveal  the  secret.  When  she  remains  in  a  stony  silence,  he  loses  his  temper  and  draws 


From  the  final  scene  of  "Pique  Dame"  at  Tanglewood  in  1990,  with  Vladimir 
Popov  (center)  as  Herman  and  Lajos  Miller  (left)  as  Yeletsky 


forth  a  pistol.  The  Countess  collapses,  dead.  Herman  is  stunned  not  so  much  by  her 
death  as  by  his  failure  to  wrest  from  her  the  secret  of  the  cards.  Lisa  finds  him  there. 
When  he  insists  that  he  did  not  wish  the  Countess's  death  but  only  wanted  to  learn 
the  secret  of  the  three  cards,  Lisa  understands  that  his  love  for  her  was  never  any- 
thing but  a  pretense,  and  she  orders  him  out. 


ACT  III 

Scene  1.  Herman's  room  in  the  barracks,  late  at  night,  with  a  howling  wind  out- 
side. Herman  is  reading  a  letter  from  Lisa,  asking  to  meet  him  on  the  embankment 
of  the  Neva  by  midnight.  If  he  does  not  come  by  that  time,  she  will  believe  that  he 
wished  her  grandmother's  death.  Herman  is  tormented  by  the  thought  of  what  he  has 
done  to  Lisa.  He  tries  to  sleep,  but  seems  to  hear  the  church  choir  singing  the  Count- 
ess's funeral  service.  With  increasing  horror  he  recalls  the  ceremony  in  which,  at  its 
height,  he  thought  he  saw  the  dead  face  wink  at  him.  He  hears  noises  — the  wind,  a 
knock  on  the  window,  which  suddenly  blows  open  and  extinguishes  the  candle.  The 
ghost  of  the  Countess  tells  him  that  he  must  save  Lisa  by  marrying  her.  Then  the 
ghost  tells  him  that  the  three  winning  cards  are  "three,  seven,  ace." 

Scene  2.  Night,  on  the  Winter  Canal.  Lisa  is  alone,  exhausted,  but  confident  that 
Herman  will  come  to  her,  thus  demonstrating  that  he  was  a  victim  of  circumstance. 
Her  worry  increases  as  the  clock  begins  to  strike,  but  just  at  midnight,  Herman 
arrives.  At  first  she  is  enormously  relieved  and  grateful  for  this  proof  of  his  innocence. 
He  asks  her  to  fly  with  him  — to  the  gambling  house.  He  has  now  learned  the  secret 
of  the  three  cards,  he  says.  Beside  himself  in  his  ravings,  he  is  unable  to  recognize 
even  Lisa.  As  he  rushes  off",  she  realizes  that  she  has  lost  him  and  is  herself  lost  for 
complicity  in  the  death  of  her  grandmother;  she  casts  herself  into  the  canal. 

Scene  3.  The  gambling  house.  The  place  is  filled  with  gamblers  who  pass  the  time 
from  youth  to  age  with  constant  drinking  and  gambling.  Surin  and  Tchekalinsky  are 
already  busy  at  cards.  Tomsky  is  surprised  to  see  Prince  Yeletsky  arrive,  for  he  has 
never  gambled,  but  the  Prince  quotes  the  old  proverb,  "Unlucky  in  love,  lucky  at 
cards."  Tchekalinsky  suggests  that  Tomsky  sing  for  the  guests,  and  he  eventually 
undertakes  an  attractive  and  lyrical  song  that  encourages  shouts  for  more.  Then  four 
of  the  more  inveterate  gamblers,  led  by  Tchekalinsky,  offer  a  livelier  number,  the 
"Gambler's  song."  Herman  suddenly  enters.  Yeletsky  anticipates  the  possibility  of  a 
duel  with  his  former  rival,  and  the  others  remark  that  Herman  looks  awful.  Herman's 
desire  to  play  at  cards  is  generally  astonishing,  since  he  has  never  before  participated. 
Even  more  surprising  is  the  size  of  his  opening  bet:  "Forty  thousand!"  Herman's  first 
card  — a  three— wins.  His  second  card  —  seven  —  also  wins.  The  others  begin  to  feel 
that  something  is  wrong.  Herman  grabs  a  glass  of  wine  and  sings  his  philosophy: 
"Life  is  a  game!"  At  first  no  one  wishes  to  bet  against  him  on  the  third  try,  but 
finally  Yeletsky,  who  has  a  score  to  settle  with  Herman,  sees  his  bet.  Triumphantly 
Herman  throws  his  card  down  on  the  table,  declaring  it  to  be  an  ace— but  the  others 
see,  on  inspection,  that  it  is  the  Queen  of  Spades.  Herman  has  lost  all  his  previous 
winnings.  The  ghost  of  the  Countess  appears  to  him;  he  raves  wildly  at  it,  then  draws 
a  knife  and  stabs  himself.  He  begs  the  forgiveness  of  the  Prince  and  Lisa  (whom  he 
seems  to  see  as  he  dies);  the  chorus  in  turn  prays  for  forgiveness  on  his  soul. 

-S.L. 


ARTISTS 


Seiji  Ozawa 

Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thirteenth  music 
director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser.  His  many  tours 
with  the  orchestra  have  taken  them  to  Europe,  the  Far  East,  and 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  addition,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  reg- 
ularly with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orches- 
tra, the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phil- 
harmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  He  has 
conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the 
Vienna  Staatsoper,  and  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many 
Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago 
Symphony,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the 
Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
and  Telarc  labels.  Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa 
studied  Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In 
1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in 
Besangon,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a 
judge  at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of 
Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, who  appointed  him  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  He 
made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's 
Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970 
to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  Mr.  Ozawa  conducted  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood,  and  made  his  first 
Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  became  an  artistic 
director  of  Tanglewood.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College 
in  Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
"Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


Mirella  Freni 

Soprano  Mirella  Freni  has  won  consistent  acclaim  throughout  a 
career  spanning  more  than  thirty-five  years.  She  celebrated  the 
thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  her  career  during  the  1989-90  season. 
The  actual  celebration  —  performances  of  Puccini's  Manon  Lescaut 
in  her  home  town,  Modena— was  front-page  news  in  many  Euro- 
pean newspapers.  Two  days  later  Italy's  president  bestowed  upon 
her  the  country's  highest  honor,  "The  Cavalier  of  the  Great  Cross." 
During  the  1990-91  season  she  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut,  opening  the  Met's  season 
with  La  boheme  and  participating  also  in  a  special  gala,  singing 
acts  from  Faust,  Don  Carlo,  and  Madama  Butterfly,  with  two  colleagues  also  celebrating 
their  twenty-fifth  anniversaries  with  the  Met— tenor  Alfredo  Kraus  and  bass  Nicolai  Ghi- 
aurov,  who  is  Ms.  Freni's  husband.  In  the  spring  of  1990  she  sang  the  role  of  Lisa  in 
Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame  for  the  first  time,  in  a  new  production  at  La  Scala  under  Seiji 


Ozawa,  with  whom  she  sang  the  role  again  at  Tanglewood  that  summer  and  with  whom 
she  repeats  it  this  year  in  Boston  and  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Earlier  this  year  she  participated 
in  the  Met's  gala  opening,  which  celebrated  the  company's  twenty-fifth  anniversary  at  Lin- 
coln Center.  Also  this  year  she  tours  North  America  and  returns  to.  most  of  the  important 
European  opera  houses  in  roles  with  which  she  has  long  been  associated.  Ms.  Freni  has 
made  more  than  fifty  recordings  and  has  appeared  numerous  times  on  television;  she  also 
appears  in  numerous  complete  opera  performances  on  video  disc,  including  La  boheme,  Le 
nozze  di  Figaro,  Madama  Butterfly,  Otello,  Carmen,  Don  Carlo,  Ernani,  Eugene  Onegin, 
and  Adriana  Lecouvreur.  Ms.  Freni  made  her  professional  debut  as  Micaela  in  1955.  She 
made  her  La  Scala  debut  in  1962  as  Nannetta  in  Falstaff  and  achieved  international  star- 
dom there  the  following  year,  when  she  was  cast  by  Herbert  von  Karajan  as  Mimi  in  a  new 
Franco  Zeffirelli  production  of  La  boheme.  Within  a  short  time,  guest  appearances  took  her 
to  the  world's  most  important  opera  houses,  including  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  where  she 
was  eventually  named  a  Kammersangerin  by  the  Austrian  government.  In  1970  Ms.  Freni 
began  a  judicious  transition  from  the  purely  lyric  repertoire  to  that  of  certain  heavier  roles 
when  she  appeared  with  Jon  Vickers  in  a  new  Salzburg  production  of  Otello ;  the  conductor 
was  Herbert  von  Karajan,  who,  perhaps  more  than  anyone,  had  a  profound  influence  on 
her  career.  Ms.  Freni  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  a  1981  performance  of  Verdi's 
Requiem  at  Tanglewood. 
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Vladimir  Atlantov 

Making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  as  Herman  in  Pique  Dame  in 
Boston  and  New  York,  dramatic  tenor  Vladimir  Atlantov  is  a 
renowned  member  of  Russia's  Bolshoi  Opera.  It  was  during  that 
company's  first  tour  of  the  United  States,  in  1975,  that  he  came  to 
international  attention,  for  his  portrayals  of  Dmitri  in  Boris 
Godunov,  Herman  in  Pique  Dame,  and  Lensky  in  Eugene  Onegin. 
m\  ^^^Tj^^        Since  then  he  has  appeared  in  virtually  every  major  opera  house 
A  %— *.  throughout  the  world,  being  acclaimed  particularly  for  the  title  role 

PV  of  Otello,  as  Canio  in  /  pagliacci,  and  as  Herman,  all  three  roles  by 

Bf"  ""^   I  now  having  been  documented  on  audio  and/or  video  recordings.  The 

1990-91  season  brought  Mr.  Atlantov's  long-awaited  San  Franciso  Opera  debut,  in  Pagli- 
acci; his  first  United  States  performances  of  Otello,  with  Pittsburgh  Opera;  engagements  in 
Berlin,  Bonn,  Stuttgart,  and  his  home  theater  of  Vienna,  in  performances  of  Otello,  Sam- 
son et  Dalila,  and  /  pagliacci;  a  new  production  of  Otello  at  the  Deutsche  Oper,  Berlin, 
under  Giuseppe  Sinopoli,  and  further  performances  of  Otello  at  the  Opera  Bastille.  Then 
followed  joint  concerts  with  his  Bolshoi  colleague,  Russian  mezzo  Ludmila  Schemtchuk, 
and  a  new  production  of  Tchaikovsky's  rarely-heard  opera  Mazeppa  at  the  Bregenz  Festi- 
val. Following  his  Boston  Symphony  appearances  as  Herman,  Mr.  Atlantov's  1991-92  sea- 
son continues  with  performances  in  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Hamburg  in  Otello,  Pagliacci, 
Pique  Dame,  and  Mussorgsky's  Khovanshchina,  and  then  a  return  to  the  United  States  for 
his  first  North  American  performances  of  Samson  et  Dalila,  at  Opera  Pacific  and  then  at 
Pittsburgh  Opera.  Then  come  more  Vienna  performances  of  Khovanshchina,  and  a  return 
to  the  Kirov  in  Leningrad  for  a  new  production  of  Pique  Dame  with  Mirella  Freni  and  con- 
ductor Valery  Gergiev.  From  there,  both  Mr.  Atlantov  and  Ms.  Freni  are  featured  in 
another  new  production  of  Pique  Dame,  at  the  Vienna  State  Opera  under  Seiji  Ozawa's 
direction. 


Maureen  Forrester 

It  was  as  the  Countess  in  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame  that  contralto 
Maureen  Forrester  made  her  European  operatic  debut  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1990,  at  La  Scala,  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction.  Also  that 
summer  she  performed  the  role  at  Tanglewood  with  the  Boston 
Symphony,  again  under  Mr.  Ozawa  —  the  most  recent  of  her  many 
engagements  with  the  orchestra  since  her  first  BSO  appearance  in 
December  1958.  Last  season  New  Yorkers  heard  Ms.  Forrester  on 
three  occasions:  in  Colin  Matthews'  orchestration  of  Britten's  A 
Charm  of  Lullabies,  given  its  world  premiere  performances  first  in 
Indianapolis  and  then  at  Carnegie  Hall  by  Raymond  Leppard  and 
the  Indianapolis  Symphony;  as  Dame  Quickly  in  the  Minnesota  Orchestra's  concert  Falstaff 
under  Edo  de  Waart,  performed  first  in  Minnesota;  and  in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Other  recent  engagements  have  included  appearances  as 
the  Marquise  in  La  Fille  du  regiment  with  Manitoba  Opera  and  Orlovsky  in  Die  Fleder- 
maus  with  Pittsburgh  Opera,  Mahler's  Second  Symphony  with  the  Dallas  and  Detroit  sym- 
phonies, the  Durufle  Requiem  with  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's  in  New  York,  Brahms's 
Alto  Rhapsody  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  Elgar's  Sea  Pictures  with  the  Montreal 
Symphony,  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete  with  the  National  Arts  Centre  Orchestra  of  Ottawa, 
Murray  Schafer's  Beauty  and  the  Beast  with  Montreal's  McGill  Chamber  Orchestra,  and 
appearances  throughout  the  United  States  with  the  Belgian  chamber  orchestra  I  Fiammin- 
ghi.  This  season  she  appears  twice  with  the  Toronto  Symphony,  in  Brahms's  Alto  Rhap- 
sody and  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  Born  in  Montreal,  Ms.  Forrester  made  her  debut 
at  the  YWCA  and  was  immediately  engaged  to  sing  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  under 
Otto  Klemperer;  she  made  her  first  Carnegie  Hall  appearance  in  1957,  singing  Mahler's 
Resurrection  Symphony  under  Bruno  Walter's  direction.  A  passionate  advocate  of 
twentieth-century  music,  especially  that  of  her  fellow  Canadians,  and  considered  one  of  the 
world's  great  Mahler  interpreters,  she  is  represented  on  more  than  130  recordings.  Her 
candid  1986  autobiography,  "Out  of  Character,"  was  recently  translated  into  French,  Ms. 
Forrester's  second  language.  The  recipient  of  twenty-nine  honorary  doctorates  and  numer- 
ous other  honors,  Ms.  Forrester  finished  her  five-year  term  as  Chairperson  of  the  Canada 
Council  in  December  1988.  She  is  on  the  Board  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  has  been  Chan- 
cellor of  Wilfred  Laurier  University  for  the  past  five  years,  and  in  1990  became  spokesper- 
son for  The  Arthritis  Society. 


Katherine  Ciesinski 

The  American  mezzo-soprano  Katherine  Ciesinski  is  acclaimed 
worldwide  in  opera,  concert,  and  recital.  Ms.  Ciesinski  made  her 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1988,  as  Nicklausse  in  Les  Contes 
d'Hoffmann.  During  the  1991-92  season  she  will  sing  the  title  role 
of  Donizetti's  La  Favorite  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris  and  at 
the  Vichy  Festival;  she  also  appears  as  Brangane  in  a  new  produc- 
tion of  Tristan  und  Isolde  at  Scottish  Opera.  Besides  her  Boston 
Symphony  appearances  as  Pauline  in  Pique  Dame,  she  returns  to 
Symphony  Hall  in  November  for  the  BSO's  world  premiere  perform- 
ances of  Ned  Rorem's  Swords  and  Plowshares.  Also  this  season  she 
performs  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  with  Sir  Colin  Davis  and  the  London  Symphony,  and 
gives  recitals  in  North  America  and  Europe,  including  joint  appearances  with  her  sister, 
soprano  Kristine  Ciesinski.  Last  season  Katherine  Ciesinski  made  her  British  debut  as 
Cassandre  in  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens  with  Scottish  Opera.  She  returned  to  San  Francisco 
Opera  as  Dulcinee  in  Massenet's  Don  Quichotte,  to  the  Netherlands  for  Bluebeard's  Castle, 
and  to  Dallas  Opera  for  a  new  production  of  Hansel  und  Gretel.  For  Decca  records  she 
recorded  the  title  role  in  Marc  Blitzstein's  opera  Regina  with  conductor  John  Mauceri  and 
a  cast  including  Samuel  Ramey.  Ms.  Ciesinski  first  achieved  national  attention  as  Erika  in 
the  PBS  telecast  of  Barber's  Vanessa  from  Spoleto  USA.  Another  career  landmark  was  her 
Santa  Fe  Opera  debut  as  Countess  Geschwitz  in  the  American  premiere  of  the  three-act 
version  of  Berg's  Lulu.  This  was  followed  by  worldwide  recognition  for  her  debut  as  Siebel 


in  Chicago  Lyric  Opera's  Faust,  filmed  by  Unitel  for  European  and  American  television.  A 
compelling  champion  of  contemporary  music,  Ms.  Ciesinski  has  had  song  cycles  written  for 
her  by  such  distinguished  composers  as  Lee  Hoiby,  Ned  Rorem  (whose  Women's  Voices  she 
has  recorded  with  the  composer  at  the  keyboard),  Libby  Larsen,  and  Jacques  Lenot.  She 
may  be  heard  on  the  CRI,  Marlboro  Recording  Society,  RCA,  and  Erato  labels.  Born  in 
Delaware,  Ms.  Ciesinski  earned  both  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  with  highest  honors 
from  Temple  University  and  continued  her  studies  at  the  Curtis  Institute.  She  won  first 
prize  in  the  Geneva  International  Competition  and  grand  prize  in  the  Paris  International 
Competition  by  unanimous  decision.  She  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tanglewood 
in  1980. 


Sergei  Leiferkus 

Earlier  this  season,  Soviet  baritone  Sergei  Leiferkus  made  his 
American  recital  debut  at  William  Jewel  College,  following  this 
with  recitals  at  Grinnell  College  in  Iowa  and  at  the  Frick  Collection 
in  New  York.  His  1991-92  schedule  also  includes  Eugene  Onegin 
with  Montreal  Opera,  Prokofiev's  The  Fiery  Angel  at  London's 
Royal  Opera  House  and  with  Kirov  Opera,  Eugene  Onegin  in  Bar- 
celona, Pique  Dame  at  Glyndebourne,  Rangoni  in  Boris  Godunov 
with  Claudio  Abbado  at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  and  Iago  in  Otello 
with  Sir  Georg  Solti  at  the  Royal  Opera  House.  Born  in  Leningrad, 
Mr.  Leiferkus  studied  there  at  the  Conservatory.  In  1972  he  was 
invited  to  the  Leningrad  Maly  Theater  of  Opera  and  Ballet,  where  he  soon  became  princi- 
pal baritone.  In  1976  he  was  awarded  the  Grand  Prix  in  the  Tenth  International  Contest 
of  Singers  in  Paris.  The  following  year  he  was  invited  to  perform  the  role  of  Prince  Andrei 
in  Prokofiev's  War  and  Peace  at  the  Kirov  Theater,  where  he  subsequently  remained  as  a 
leading  singer.  Mr.  Leiferkus  made  his  Western  debut  with  the  Wexford  Festival  Opera. 
He  made  his  Berlin  Philharmonic  debut  in  1983  as  soloist  in  Shostakovich's  Symphony 
No.  13;  his  United  States  debut,  with  the  same  work  and  conductor,  was  in  February 
1987,  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has  appeared  as  Don  Giovanni  and 
Escamillo  with  Scottish  Opera  and  is  the  first  Soviet  singer  to  have  appeared  with  English 
National  Opera,  in  a  new  production  of  Bizet's  The  Pearl  Fishers.  He  has  also  headed  his 
own  company  in  a  successful  tour  of  Britain  beginning  in  July  1987  at  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  where  he  sang  the  title  role  of  Eugene  Onegin  and  Tomsky  in  Pique  Dame.  The 
latter  was  also  the  role  in  which  he  returned  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  at  Tanglewood  in 
1990.  Other  previous  engagements  have  included  Tchaikovsky's  Mazeppa  at  the  Bregenz 
Festival,  his  debut  recital  at  Wigmore  Hall,  his  Covent  Garden  debut  as  Count  di  Luna  in 
a  new  production  of  II  trovatore,  his  San  Francisco  Opera  debut  as  Telramund  in  Lohen- 
grin, his  Vienna  State  Opera  debut  as  Eugene  Onegin,  and  his  Opera  Bastille  debut  as  the 
Count  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro.  Mr.  Leiferkus  has  recorded  Janacek's  Glagolitic  Mass  for 
Decca  Records. 


Dmitri  Hvorostovsky 

Making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  as  Yeletsky  in  Pique  Dame, 
baritone  Dmitri  Hvorostovsky  was  born  in  1962,  in  the  central 
Siberian  city  of  Krasnoyarsk,  USSR.  After  completing  his  studies 
at  a  music  school  for  children,  where  he  attended  piano  classes,  he 
moved  on  to  the  Krasnoyarsk  High  School  of  Arts,  studying  with 
Jekatherina  Yofel.  Four  years  later  he  graduated,  becoming  a  solo- 
ist with  the  Krasnoyarsk  Opera.  Mr.  Hvorostovsky  took  first  prizes 
at  the  Glinka  National  Competition  in  the  USSR  in  1987,  the  Tou- 
louse Singing  Competition  in  1988,  and  the  BBC  Cardiff  Singer  of 
the  World  Competition  in  1989.  Since  his  highly  acclaimed  recital 
debuts  in  London,  New  York,  and  Washington,  and  at  Leonard  Bernstein's  Pacific  Music 
Festival  in  Sapporo,  Japan,  he  quickly  became  one  of  his  generation's  most  sought-after 


vocalists.  Mr.  Hvorostovsky  made  his  debut  at  Venice's  La  Fenice  earlier  this  year,  in 
Eugene  Onegin;  further  debuts  are  scheduled,  at  Covent  Garden  in  /  puritani,  at  the 
Theatre  du  Chatelet  in  Onegin,  and  at  La  Monnaie  in  Brussels  in  Lafavorita.  Future 
recital  engagements  include  appearances  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Salzburg  Festival  in 
1992.  Dmitri  Hvorostovsky  records  for  Philips  Classics,  which  has  released  an  album  of 
arias  by  Tchaikovsky  and  Verdi,  and  a  recent  collection  of  songs  by  Tchaikovsky  and  Rach- 
maninoff, entitled  "Russian  Romances."  Future  plans  include  the  role  of  Alfio  in  Cavalleria 
rusticana,  the  title  role  in  Eugene  Onegin,  Rodrigo  in  Don  Carlo,  and  further  recital  record- 
ings of  opera  arias,  songs,  and  folk  songs. 


Janis  Taylor 

Janis  Taylor  appears  regularly  with  the  major  orchestras  and 
opera  companies.  Her  recent  engagements  have  included  Beetho- 
ven's Ninth  Symphony  with  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  and  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  recordings  of  Alexander  Nevsky  with 
the  Milwaukee  Symphony  and  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  with  the 
Atlanta  Symphony,  performances  of  Mahler's  Das  Lied  von  der 
Erde  with  Christoph  Eschenbach  and  the  Houston  Symphony, 
Mahler's  Second  Symphony  with  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  and  the 
Atlanta  Symphony,  and  performances  in  Holland  of  Verdi's 
Requiem,  Schoenberg's  one-woman  opera  Erwartung  on  a  double 
bill  with  Zemlinsky's  Eine  florentinische  Tragodie  at  the  Holland  Festival,  and  a  concert 
version  of  Wagner's  Gotterdammerung  conducted  by  Edo  de  Waart.  She  includes  all  of 
Gustav  Mahler's  works  for  mezzo-soprano  in  her  repertoire  and  has  recorded  Mahler's  Sec- 
ond Symphony  for  Virgin  Classics  with  Edo  de  Waart  and  the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  Ms. 
Taylor  made  her  European  opera  debut  in  Spoleto,  Italy,  in  Shostakovich's  Lady  Macbeth 
of  Mtsensk.  Born  in  Westfield,  New  York,  Ms.  Taylor  began  her  musical  training  at  an 
early  age  and  continued  her  language  and  vocal  studies  in  Montreal;  she  made  her  recital 
debut  at  Montreal's  Musee  de  Beaux  Arts  and  her  orchestral  debut  with  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony. Her  first  solo  recording,  of  songs  by  Hector  Berlioz,  was  recently  released  by 
Dorian.  Ms.  Taylor  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  during  the  1983-84  season,  per- 
forming Mahler's  Das  klagende  Lied  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  in  Boston  and  New 
York.  This  season  she  appears  with  the  Boston  Symphony  as  soloist  in  Prokofiev's  Alex- 
ander Nevsky  (both  the  complete  film  presentation  and  the  cantata),  as  the  Governess  in 
Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame  in  Boston  and  New  York,  and  in  Symphony  Hall  performances 
of  Mozart's  Requiem  marking  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  death  in  December. 


Ernesto  Gavazzi 

Born  in  Sergeno,  Milan,  tenor  Ernesto  Gavazzi  completed  his 
musical  studies  in  1971  and  made  his  debut  at  the  Concorso 
dell'Autunno  Musicale  Trevigiano  in  L'elisir  d'amore.  At  La  Piccola 
Scala  he  has  appeared  in  R  matrimonio  segreto,  R  ritorno  d'Ulisse 
in  patria,  La  cambialedi  matrimonio,  and  La  pietra  del  paragone, 
among  other  operas.  He  has  also  performed  at  various  other  Italian 
theaters,  in  productions  of  La  Cenerentola,  La  sonnambula,  R  bar- 
biere  di  Siviglia,  I  pagliacci,  L'amico  Fritz,  and  Don  Pasquale.  Mr. 
Gavazzi  has  also  appeared  in  operatic  productions  under  the  direc- 
M  tion  of  Riccardo  Muti,  Gianandrea  Gavazzeni,  Georges  Pretre, 
Claudio  Abbado,  and  Lorin  Maazel,  including  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  R  tabarro,  Manon  Les- 
caut,  Idomeneo,  Carmen,  Turandot,  Madama  Butterfly,  and  William  Tell.  At  the  Pesaro 
Festival  he  has  sung  in  R  viaggio  a  Reims,  Bianca  e  Falliero,  and  L' occasion  fa  il  ladro. 
Mr.  Gavazzi  is  making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  as  Tchekalinsky  in  Pique  Dame. 


Julian  Rodescu 

A  winner  in  the  Pavarotti  World  Competition  at  the  Philadelphia 
Opera,  bass  Julian  Rodescu  has  been  praised  for  performances  as 
the  King  in  Aida  with  Opera  Delaware,  for  his,  appearances  in 
Shostakovich's  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mtsensk,  for  his  performance  as 
Hunding  in  the  first  act  of  Wagner's  Die  Walkure,  and  for  perform- 
ances of  Schubert  Lieder.  Mr.  Rodescu  repeated  the  role  of  the 
King  in  Aida  with  John  Mauceri  conducting  and  has  been  heard  as 
Sarastro  in  Mozart's  Magic  Flute  with  the  Opera  Sinfonia,  Mannes 
Mozart  Festival,  in  his  debut  with  New  York  City  Opera  at  the 
Saratoga  Festival,  and  with  the  Central  City  and  Knoxville  opera 
companies.  He  has  also  appeared  as  the  Commendatore  in  Don  Giovanni  and  as  the  Baron 
in  Offenbach's  La  Vie  parisienne.  Mr.  Rodescu  made  his  European  debut  in  1991  at  the 
Aachen  Stadttheater,  as  Schigolch  in  a  new  production  of  Lulu.  He  made  his  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  debut  in  1990  as  Surin  in  Pique  Dame.  In  1988  he  made  his  debut  with 
Mstislav  Rostropovich  and  the  National  Symphony,  at  the  Kennedy  Center  and  Carnegie 
Hall,  in  the  world  premiere  of  Shostakovich's  Rayok,  which  was  subsequently  recorded.  He 
made  his  debut  in  Canada  in  1987  with  Orchestra  London,  in  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis, 
and  in  1989  appeared  in  Monteverdi's  Orfeo  with  Toronto's  Opera  Atelier. 


Dominique  Labelle 

A  native  of  Montreal,  Canada,  soprano  Dominique  Labelle  came  to 
international  attention  as  Donna  Anna  in  Peter  Sellars'  production 
of  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni,  telecast  on  PBS  in  January  1991.  This 
season,  besides  her  Boston  Symphony  appearances,  she  sings  the 
role  of  the  Countess  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  with  Virginia  Opera  and 
Minnesota  Opera,  and  Susanna  in  that  opera  with  Vancouver 
Opera.  Concert  engagements  include  Britten's  Les  Illuminations 
and  the  Handel/Mozart  Messiah  with  the  Montreal  Symphony, 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  2  with  the  Saint  Louis  Symphony,  and 
Vaughan  Williams'  Antarctica  Symphony  with  Raymond  Leppard 
and  the  Indianapolis  Symphony.  In  1992-93  she  will  sing  Donna  Anna  in  a  new  Canadian 
Opera  production  of  Don  Giovanni.  Recent  operatic  engagements  have  included  the  role  of 
Juliette  in  Gounod's  Romeo  et  Juliette  with  Toledo  Opera,  and  Mimi  in  La  boheme  with 
Glimmerglass  Opera.  She  has  also  appeared  as  Elizabeth  Zimmer  in  a  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  production  of  Hans  Werner  Henze's  Elegy  for  Young  Lovers.  A  winner  of  the  1989 
Metropolitan  Opera  National  Council  Competition,  Ms.  Labelle  attended  Boston  University 
on  a  Dean's  Scholarship;  she  was  then  and  is  now  a  student  of  Phyllis  Curtin.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1988  she  was  a  Vocal  Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  With  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  she  has  performed  and  recorded  the  role  of  Klytem- 
nestra's  Trainbearer  in  Strauss's  Elektra;  last  season  she  appeared  with  Mr.  Ozawa  and 
the  orchestra  as  soloist  in  Verdi's  Te  Deum  and  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  in  Boston  and 
at  Carnegie  Hall. 


Richard  Clement 

A  native  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  tenor  Richard  Clement  graduated 
cum  laude  from  Georgia  State  University.  He  received  his  master's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati-College  Conservatory  of 
Music,  where  he  was  the  Corbett  Award  Winner.  Mr.  Clement  sang 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  a  performance  of  Leonard 
Bernstein's  Arias  and  Barcarolles  while  a  Vocal  Fellow  in  1990  at 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  received  the  CD.  Jackson 
Award;  he  made  his  subscription  concert  and  Carnegie  Hall  debuts 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  as  soloist  in  Beethoven's  Cho- 
ral Fantasy  and  the  quintet  from  Copland's  The  Tender  Land  in 
December  1990.  Mr.  Clement  has  also  sung  with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  under  James 


Conlon's  direction;  he  appears  with  them  this  fall  in  Mozart's  Magic  Flute  and  Requiem.  In 
March  1990  he  appeared  with  Robert  Shaw  and  the  Atlanta  Symphony  as  a  soloist  in 
Bach's  B  minor  Mass,  subsequently  recording  the  work  for  Telarc.  Mr.  Clement  made  his 
professional  opera  debut  as  Spoletta  in  Puccini's  Tosca  with  the  Atlanta  Opera  under 
William  Fred  Scott;  he  will  appear  twice  with  that  company  in  the  summer  of  1992.  Cur- 
rently a  first-year  member  of  the  Houston  Opera  Studio,  Mr.  Clement  will  make  his  Hous- 
ton Grand  Opera  debut  as  Ruiz  in  R  trovatore  this  winter;  also  this  season  at  Houston 
Grand  Opera  he  will  sing  roles  in  Parsifal,  the  student  matinee  and  Texas  Opera  Theater 
tour  performances  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  and  Andrea  Chenier. 


Dennis  Petersen 

Tenor  Dennis  Petersen  has  distinguished  himself  in  a  variety  of 
operatic  roles,  in  addition  to  his  appearances  in  concertos,  recitals, 
and  oratorio.  Besides  Pique  Dame  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  his 
1991-92  season  includes  a  return  to  San  Francisco  Opera  for  his 
sixth  consecutive  season,  Mozart's  Requiem  with  Hugh  Wolff  and 
the  Saint  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  and  a  return  to  New  Orleans 
Opera  as  Jaquino  in  Fidelio.  In  1992-93  he  makes  his  Chicago 
Lyric  Opera  debut,  as  Mime  in  Das  Rheingold  under  Zubin  Mehta's 
direction.  During  San  Francisco  Opera's  1990-91  season,  Mr. 
Petersen  performed  and  understudied  roles  including  Iro  in  R 
ritorno  d'Ulisse  in  patria,  Juan  in  Don  Quichotte,  Flamand  in  Capriccio,  the  Captain  in 
Wozzeck,  and  Mime  in  Wagner's  Ring.  Also  that  season  he  appeared  with  New  Orleans 
Opera  as  Don  Basilio  in  he  nozze  di  Figaro  and  returned  to  the  Saint  Paul  Chamber 
Orchestra  for  Messiah.  In  the  summer  of  1991  he  appeared  as  Spalanzani  and  Nathanael 
in  Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann  at  the  Spoleto  Festival  USA.  Other  engagements  have  included 
Tippett's  A  Child  of  Our  Time  with  the  New  York  Choral  Society,  and  appearances  with 
the  New  Jersey  Symphony,  the  Baltimore  Symphony,  and  the  Calgary  Philharmonic.  Mr. 
Petersen  received  both  his  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from  the  University  of  Iowa.  He 
joined  San  Francisco  Opera's  Merola  Program  in  1984  and  made  his  debut  with  San  Fran- 
cisco Opera's  main  company  the  following  season;  he  has  appeared  there  every  season 
since.  Mr.  Petersen  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  April  1991  as  the  Second  Jew  in 
Strauss 's  Salome. 


Jorge  Chamine 

Born  in  Oporto,  Portugal,  baritone  Jorge  Chamine  began  playing 
the  piano  at  four;  he  studied  cello  at  the  Conservatory  in  Oporto 
and  became  an  accomplished  chamber  musician.  He  made  his  sing- 
ing debut  at  twelve  as  a  boy  soprano  in  a  contemporary  Portuguese 
opera  production.  Only  after  studying  law  did  he  choose  to  become 
a  singer;  in  1979  he  received  a  scholarship  from  the  Gulbenkian 
Foundation  to  further  his  studies  in  Paris,  in  Munich  with  Hans 
Hotter,  in  Madrid  with  Lola  Rodriguez  Aragon,  and  at  the  Juil- 
liard  School  with  Daniel  Ferro.  He  has  also  received  professional 
guidance  from  Teresa  Berganza,  with  whom  he  sang  Mozart  and 
Rossini  duets  as  part  of  a  San  Carlos  Opera  gala.  His  first  appearance  in  France,  in  the 
1981  Lille  Festival,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  long-term  partnership  with  pianist  Marie- 
Francoise  Bucquet.  Since  then  he  has  appeared  in  concerts,  recitals,  and  opera  perform- 
ances in  Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Spain,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  France, 
Holland,  Poland,  and  Portugal.  A  soloist  with  Radio  France,  Mr.  Chamine  has  also 
recorded  for  Belgian  television,  Italian  radio,  Antenna  2,  and  Portuguese  television;  his 
first  compact  disc  was  released  by  Harmonia  Mundi.  The  recipient  of  various  honors  and 
awards,  Mr.  Chamine  is  equally  at  home  in  the  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Russian,  and  Portuguese  languages  and  repertory.  His  operatic  roles  include  Borodin's 
Prince  Igor  and  Pizarro  in  Beethoven's  Fidelio.  Mr.  Chamine  is  making  his  Boston  Sym- 
phony debut  as  Naroumov  in  Pique  Dame. 
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First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Ccmcertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Ccmcertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 
Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beat,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
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John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  cliair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Max  Winder 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetu  ity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  cliair 
Alfred  Schneider 
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Raymond  Sird 
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Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
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Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
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Wayne  Rapier 
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Harold  Wright 
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Richard  Svoboda 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
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Richard  Plaster 
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Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
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Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
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Richard  Mackey 
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Trumpets 
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Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 
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Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 
Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 
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David  Kneuss 

It  was  with  his  staging  of  Pique  Dame  at  Tanglewood  in  1990  that  David  Kneuss  marked 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  first  staged  opera  at  the  Boston  Symphony's  summer  home, 
Tosca  with  Shirley  Verrett  and  Sherrill  Milnes  in  1980;  his  most  recent  productions  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  were  Salome  with  Hildegard  Behrens  at  Symphony  Hall  in  April  1991 
and  Idomeneo  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1991.  In  between  came  Tanglewood  productions  of 
scenes  from  Boris  Godunov  with  Nicolai  Ghiaurov,  Fidelio  with  Hildegard  Behrens  and 
James  McCraeken,  Orfeo  ed  Euridice  with  Marilyn  Home,  Benita  Valente,  and  Erie  Mills, 
Berlioz's  Beatrice  et  Benedict  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  Jon  Garrison,  and  Sylvia  McNair, 
and  a  staging  of  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  with  Edith  Mathis  and  Benjamin  Luxon.  Pol- 
lowing  that  St  Matthew,  Mr.  Kneuss  experimented  further  with  the  concert/opera  format: 
with  another  Orfeo,  in  Columbus,  in  which  the  late  Jan  DeGaetani  fulfilled  a  lifelong  wish 
to  sing  the  role  of  Orfeo  in  a  staged  production;  with  a  production  of  Carmen  created  for 
Victor  Borge,  blending  Mr.  Borge's  conducting  ability  and  gift  of  entertainment  to  the 
delight  of  audiences  on  the  west  coast  and  in  Texas;  and  with  an  afternoon  of  spirituals  at 
Carnegie  Hall  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  Jessye  Norman,  broadcast  on  PBS  and  subse- 
quently released  on  videocassette.  Currently  in  his  fourteenth  season  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  Mr.  Kneuss  recently  became  executive  stage  director  with  that  company,  for  which 
he  continues  to  direct  revivals  of  many  Met  productions.  Mr.  Kneuss  has  also  created  pro- 
ductions for  a  number  of  other  American  opera  companies,  including  San  Francisco, 
Atlanta,  and  Columbus,  as  well  as  for  the  Maggio  Musicale  Fiorentino. 

John  Michael  Deegan  and  Sarah  G.  Conly 

John  Michael  Deegan  and  Sarah  G.  Conly' s  association  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  began  in  1980  with  Mr.  Deegan's  design  for  the  Tanglewood  production  of 
Tosca.  Since  then  the  couple  has  collaborated  on  designs  for  nearly  three  dozen  other  pro- 
ductions, including  eleven  more  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  most  recent  hav- 
ing been  Pique  Dame  at  Tanglewood  in  1990,  Salome  at  Symphony  Hall  in  April  1991,  and 
Idomeneo  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1991.  Their  many  design  credits  also  include  sets,  cos- 
tumes, and  lighting  for  such  geographically  widespread  companies  as  the  Maggio  Musicale 
Fiorentino,  Iceland  National  Opera,  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston,  and  Atlanta  Opera,  as 
well  as  a  three-week  stint  aboard  the  Queen  Elizabeth  II  as  designers  for  a  Theater  Guild 


A  sketch  by  Tchaikovsky  for  Herman's  act  I  aria  in  which  he  declares  his  love  for 
Lisa 


cruise  from  Sydney  to  Hong  Kong,  and  a  New  York  City  Opera  production  of  Plotow's 
Martha.  In  addition  to  working  with  Mr.  Deegan,  Ms.  Conly  designs  costumes  for  opera, 
dance,  theater,  and  television.  Mr.  Deegan  made  his  Broadway  debut  as  lighting  designer 
for  The  Circle  and  also  designed  the  lighting  for  Shadowlands,  which  opened  on  Broadway 
in  the  fall  of  1990. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1970,  when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  the 
chorus  celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary  in  April  1990. 
Co-sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  Boston  Univer- 
sity, and  originally  formed  for  performances  at  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall  season  as  well.  Now  the 
official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate  their  services, 
performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  working  with  Music  Director  Seiji 
Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  prominent  guest  conductors  as  Ber- 
nard Haitink,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  The  chorus  has  also  collaborated  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  recordings,  beginning  with 
Berlioz's  TJie  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a  1975  Grammy  nominee 
for  Best  Choral  Performance.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth-century  American  music 
recorded  at  the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon  was  a  1979  Grammy  nominee. 
Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  currently  available  on 
compact  disc  include  Strauss's  Elektra,  Mahler's  Second  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and 
Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips;  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on 
Telarc;  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle,  on  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon; and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  CBS  Masterworks. 
The  chorus's  most  recent  release,  on  Philips,  is  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Bernard  Haitink' s  direction.  They  may  also  be  heard  on  the 
Philips  album  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas"  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra.  In  June  1989  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  helped  close  a  month-long 
International  Choral  Festival  based  in  Toronto,  performing  music  by  Tallis,  Ives,  Brahms, 
and  Gabrieli  under  John  Oliver's  direction  and  participating  in  the  festival's  closing  per- 
formance, the  Verdi  Requiem  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Dutoit. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor 
of  the  MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  a  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT, 
and  conductor  of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  he  founded  in  1977.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 


American  Boy  choir 

James  Litton,  Director 

Wallace  Hornady,  Assistant  Director 

The  American  Boychoir  has  performed  throughout  the  world  with  numerous  orchestras  and 
many  distinguished  conductors.  The  choir  has  performed  in  more  than  2,000  American 
cities  and  towns  in  forty-eight  states,  as  well  as  in  Japan,  Korea,  Canada,  Central  and 
South  America,  and  Europe.  The  group  was  founded  in  1937  as  the  Columbus  Boychoir, 
which  participated  in  the  first  American  performances  of  Benjamin  Britten's  War  Requiem 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Erich  Leinsdorf  in  1963,  and  the  first  Ameri- 
can performances  of  Leonard  Bernstein's  Kaddish  Symphony  with  the  BSO  under  Charles 


Munch  the  following  year.  The  choir  is  made  up  of  boys  aged  nine  to  fourteen  from 
twenty-one  states  and  Canada;  all  are  students  at  the  American  Boychoir  School,  located 
since  1950  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  The  American  Boychoir  School  is  composed  of  three 
choirs,  a  training  choir  and  two  touring  choirs.  Under  the  leadership  of  Music  Director 
James  Litton  and  Assistant  Director  Wallace  Hornady,  these  ensembles  perform  a  reper- 
toire of  classical,  light,  and  popular  music.  In  addition  to  many  appearances  on  national 
television,  the  American  Boychoir  has  sung  at  Lincoln  Center,  Carnegie  Hall,  the  Kennedy 
Center,  Radio  City  Music  Hall,  the  White  House,  and  the  Vatican.  They  have  been  fea- 
tured in  the  soundtracks  of  several  television  commercials  and  have  made  more  than  thirty- 
five  recordings.  The  American  Boychoir  participated  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra  in  a  1989  Christmas  Pops  concert  taped  for  PBS's  "Evening  at  Pops" 
television  series.  Last  season  they  performed  and  recorded  Tchaikovsky's  The  Nutcracker 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Annette  Anfinrud 
Joanne  Colella  Boag 
Sarah  S.  Brannen 
Susan  Cavalieri 
Bonita  Ciambotti 
Mary  A.  V.  Crimmins 
Cheri  E.  Hancock 
Amy  G.  Harris 
Holly  MacEwen  Krafka 
Barbara  MacDonald 
Carol  McKeen 
Jan  Norvelle 
Sarah  J.  Robinson 
Charlotte  C.  Russell 
Genevieve  Schmidt 
Pamela  Schweppe 
S.  Lynn  Shane 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Deborah  L.  Speer 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Nancy  Brockway 
Sharon  Carter 
Barbara  Clemens 
Diane  Droste 
Jennifer  L.  French 
Irene  Gilbride 
Deborah  Gruber 
Evelyn  Eshleman  Kern 


April  Merriam 
Sheryl  L.  Monkelien 
Roslyn  Pedlar 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Dianne  M.  Terp 
Judith  Tierney 
Constance  L.  Turnburke 
Sue  Wilcox 

Tenors 

Brad  W.  Armidon 
John  C.  Barr 
Richard  A.  Bissell 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Reginald  Didham 
Brian  S.  Dilg 
Michael  P.  Gallagher 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
George  W.  Harper 
John  Hickman 
Richard  P.  Howell 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Edward  J.  Kiradjieff 
Thomas  Lee 
Henry  Lussier 
John  Vincent  Maclnnis 
Daniel  A.  O'Brien 
David  R.  Pickett 
David  Raish 


Ronald  Severson 
Barry  Singer 
Donald  Sturdy 

Basses 

Kirk  Chao 
George  Chase 
Mel  Conway 

James  W.  Courtemanche 
Edward  E.  Dahl 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
John  Knowles 
Bruce  Kozuma 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Steven  Ledbetter 
David  K.  Lones 
H.  Brady  Macosko 
Rene  Miville 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Donald  Robert  Peck 
Dennis  M.  Pereira 
Carl  R.  Petersheim 
Andrei  Roudenko 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Paul  Sanner 
Karl  Schoellkopf 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Paul  R.  Tessier 
Terry  L.  Ward 
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Shiela  Kibbe,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
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One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are  funded  in  part  by  the  National 
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Celebrating  the  100th  Anniversary 
of  the  Birth  of  Charles  Munch 


To  mark  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Munch,  the  Boston  Symphony  Archives  has  mounted 
a  display  of  memorabilia  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs,  and  other 
historical  documents,  the  exhibit  explores  the  career  of  Charles  Munch,  focusing  on  his  tenure  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to  1962.  In  the  photograph  above, 
Munch  (right)  is  shown  with  guest  conductor  Pierre  Monteux  (left),  himself  music  director  of  the 
BSO  from  1919  to  1924,  and  the  train  conductor  just  prior  to  departing  on  the  BSO's  transconti- 
nental tour  in  1953.  The  Boston  Symphony  Archives  extends  special  thanks  to  Bunnell  Frame  Shop 
for  its  generous  assistance  in  mounting  this  exhibit. 
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Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

at  Jordan  Hall, 

Sunday,  November  3,  at  3  p.m. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with 
pianist  Gilbert  Kalish,  open  their  1991-92 
series  of  three  Sunday-afternoon  Jordan  Hall 
concerts  on  Sunday,  November  3,  at  3  p.m., 
performing  Mozart's  Divertimento  in  D, 
K.205,  for  two  horns,  bassoon,  and  strings; 
Kellaway's  Esque  for  trombone  and  double 
bass;  Hindemith's  Three  Pieces  for  clarinet, 
trumpet,  piano,  violin,  and  double  bass;  and 
Brahms's  Piano  Quartet  in  C  minor,  Opus  60. 
Series  subscriptions  at  $44,  $33,  and  $24.50 
are  available  by  calling  (617)  266-7575;  see 
page  46  of  this  program  book  for  complete 
subscription  information.  Single  tickets  at 
$16.50,  $12.50,  and  $9.50  are  available  at 
the  Symphony  Hall  box  office  or  through 
SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200. 

Park  to  be  Dedicated  to 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson 

The  Harry  Ellis  Dickson  Park  near  Symphony 
Hall  will  be  dedicated  on  Thursday,  November 
7,  at  noon.  Located  on  a  former  asphalt  traffic 
island  on  Westland  Avenue,  the  park  honors 
one  of  Boston's  most  beloved  citizens.  Shaded 
by  a  small  grove  of  trees,  the  park  is  also 
home  to  Tent  Bay,  a  stunning  new  work  of  art 
by  Fenway  sculptor  Taylor  McLean.  The 
Boston-Fenway  Program,  a  consortium  of 
Fenway  institutions  that  includes  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  initiated  the  idea  of  a 
park  at  this  location  more  than  seven  years 
ago,  and  is  grateful  to  the  City  of  Boston  and 
to  the  many  contributors  who  have  helped 
make  the  idea  a  reality. 

BSO  to  Participate  in 
New  Music  Harvest 
November  14-17 

The  BSO's  concert  of  Thursday,  November  14, 
which  includes  the  world  premiere  performance 
of  Ned  Rorem's  "Swords  and  Plowshares,"  is 
the  first  concert  of  New  Music  Harvest,  a  four- 
day  festival  promoting  the  enjoyment  of  con- 
temporary music  by  the  largest  possible  audi- 


ence. Conceived  by  the  Boston  New  Music 
Forum,  New  Music  Harvest's  inaugural  festi- 
val is  entitled  "Mostly  for  the  First  Time," 
since  most  of  the  performances  represent 
world,  American,  or  regional  premieres.  Draw- 
ing on  the  resources  of  the  eight  sponsor  insti- 
tutions —  Berklee  College  of  Music,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  University, 
Harvard  University,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  New  England  Conservatory,  the 
New  Hampshire  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
Northeastern  University— New  Music  Harvest 
includes  performances,  lectures,  and  symposia, 
as  well  as  an  exhibit  at  the  Boston  Public 
Library  on  the  role  of  contemporary  music  in 
Boston.  Most  of  the  nineteen  festival  events 
are  free.  The  November  14  BSO  concert  will 
be  preceded  by  a  "Composer's  Forum"  in  Sym- 
phony Hall's  Cohen  Wing,  featuring  Lukas 
Foss,  Ned  Rorem,  and  Scott  Wheeler  and 
moderated  by  BSO  Musicologist  and  Program 
Annotator  Steven  Ledbetter  and  New  Music 
Harvest  Artistic  Director  Charles  Fussell.  For 
a  complete  schedule  of  events  or  further  infor- 
mation, please  call  New  Music  Harvest  at 
(617)  353-5921. 

Rush  Tickets  Now  Available  for 
Thursday-Evening  BSO  Concerts 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  expansion  of  the  Rush  Ticket 
program.  A  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets 
will  be  available  for  the  Thursday-evening  sub- 
scription concerts,  in  addition  to  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  Saturday-evening,  and  Tuesday- 
evening  concerts.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  a  special 
Massachusetts  Avenue  ticket  window  beginning 
at  9  a.m.  on  Fridays  and  at  5  p.m.  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  pre-concert  events. 
"Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet  supper  at 
6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's  Higginson  Hall 
with  an  informative  talk  by  a  BSO  player  or 
other  distinguished  member  of  the  music  com- 
munity. "Supper  Concerts"  offer  a  chamber 
music  performance  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  at  6  p.m.,  followed  by  a  buffet  supper 
served  in  Higginson  Hall.  Doors  open  for  all 
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Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for  a  la  carte  cocktails 
and  conversation.  These  events  are  offered  on 
an  individual  basis,  even  to  those  who  are  not 
attending  that  evening's  BSO  concert.  Speak- 
ers for  upcoming  Supper  Talks  include  BSO 
horn  Jay  Wadenpfuhl  (Tuesday,  October  22), 
BSO  violinist  Leo  Panasevich  (Thursday, 
December  5),  BSO  piccolo  Geralyn  Coticone 
(Tuesday,  December  10),  and  Principal  Librar- 
ian Marshall  Burlingame  (Thursday,  December 
12).  Upcoming  Supper  Concerts  will  feature 
music  of  Haydn  and  Beethoven  (Thursday, 
November  7,  and  Saturday,  November  9), 
music  of  Ives  and  Copland  (Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 14,  and  Saturday,  November  16),  music  of 
Bach  (Thursday,  November  21,  and  Tuesday, 
November  26),  and  music  of  Poulenc,  D'Indy, 
and  Saint- Saens  (Saturday,  November  30,  and 
Tuesday,  December  3).  The  suppers  are  priced 
at  $22  per  person  for  an  individual  event,  $61 
for  any  three,  $82  for  any  four,  or  $118  for 
any  six.  Advance  reservations  must  be  made  by 
mail.  For  reservations  the  week  of  the  Supper, 
please  call  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266- 
1200.  All  reservations  must  be  made  at  least 
48  hours  prior  to  the  Supper.  There  is  a  $.50 
handling  fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  tele- 
phone. For  further  information,  please  call 
(617)  266-1492,  ext.  516. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston  Clas- 
sical Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  October  30,  and 
Friday,  November  1,  at  8  p.m.  at  Old  South 
Meeting  House  at  Downtown  Crossing.  BSO 


concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe  is  soloist  in 
Mozart's  Violin  Concerto  No.  4  in  D,  K.218, 
on  a  program  also  including  the  overture  to 
Cherubini's  La  Prisonniere,  Bach's  Little 
Fugue  in  G  minor,  and  Mozart's  Symphony 
No.  21.  Single  tickets  are  $20  and  $13  ($4 
discount  for  students  and  seniors).  Subscrip- 
tions are  also  available  for  the  orchestra's  five- 
program  1991-92  season.  For  further  informa- 
tion, call  (617)  426-2387. 

Ronald  Knudsen  conducts  the  Newton  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  Sunday,  November  3,  at  8 
p.m.  at  Aquinas  College,  15  Walnut  Park, 
Newton,  with  Angela  Au  as  soloist  in  Mozart's 
Piano  Concerto  No.  20  in  D  minor,  K.466,  on 
a  program  also  to  include  the  Brahms  Fourth 
Symphony.  Single  tickets  are  $14  and  $12. 
Subscriptions  for  the  orchestra's  four-concert 
series  are  available  at  $48  and  $40.  For  more 
information,  call  (617)  965-2555. 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  performs 
Mozart's  string  quintets  in  C  (K.515),  D 
(K.595),  and  E-flat  (K.614)  on  Friday, 
November  8,  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Chapel  Galley  of 
the  Second  Church  in  Newton,  and  on  Sunday, 
November  10,  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  Peabody 
Museum  in  Salem.  The  performers  are  BSO 
members  Tatiana  Dimitriades  and  Laura  Park, 
violins,  Burton  Fine,  viola,  and  Jonathan 
Miller,  cello,  the  ensemble's  founder,  with  Chi- 
cago Symphony  principal  violist  Charles  Pikler. 
Single  tickets  are  $12.  Subscriptions  are  $40 
for  the  1991-92  four-concert  series  or  $32  for 
a  three-concert  series.  For  further  information, 
call  (617)  527-8662. 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  was 
named  the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
1973,  following  a  year  as  music  adviser.  His  many 
tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included 
four  visits  to  Japan  (most  recently  in  December 
1989,  on  a  tour  that  also  included  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  Hong  Kong),  an  eight-city  North 
American  tour  in  the  spring  of  1991,  and  a  seven- 
city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria,  Germany, 
France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  His  previous  tours  with  the  orchestra 
have  included  an  historic  visit  to  China  in  March 
1979  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions 
with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances,  marking  the  first  visit  to 
China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations;  the  orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major 
European  music  festivals,  also  in  1979;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial  in 
1981,  a  fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to  Japan,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  England. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. Recent  appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La 
Scala,  Salzburg,  and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper;  he  has  also  conducted  the  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he 
has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of 
London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Mas- 
terworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied 
Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo 
Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  held  in  Besancon,  France,  and  was  invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition.  In  1960  he  won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York 
Philharmonic's  1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra 
for  the  1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance 
in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  sum- 
mers beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to 
1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  fol- 
lowed by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood,  and  made  his  first 
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Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an 
artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on 
Philips,  Mahler's  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  symphonies,  Mah- 
ler's Kindertotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra  with  Hilde- 
gard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  with  Jessye  Norman, 
James  McCracken,  and  Tatiana  Troyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon 
include  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tangle- 
wood  Festival  Chorus;  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian 
Zimerman;  Prokofiev's  complete  Romeo  and  Juliet;  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and 
Damnation  of  Faust;  and  an  album  of  music  by  Gabriel  Faure.  Other  recordings 
by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  Beethoven's  five  piano 
concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on  Telarc;  and,  on  Sony  Classi- 
cal/CBS Masterworks,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mendelssohn's  Vio- 
lin Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete  and  Debussy's  La 
Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1991-92 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Max  Winder 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 


Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C  Paley  chair 

Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

$Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
$Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

^Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 


* Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  ivithin  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 
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Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  8.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 

Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 
*Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 


Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 
Alfred  Robison 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

Saturday,  October  19,  at  8 
Tuesday,  October  22,  at  8 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

PYOTR  ILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY 

PlQUL  DAME  {The  Queen  of  Spades),  Opus  68 
Opera  in  three  acts  after  Pushkin 

Lisa  MIRELLA  FRENI,  soprano 

Herman  VLADIMIR  ATLANTOV,  tenor 

The  Countess  MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto 

Tomsky SERGEI  LEIFERKUS,  baritone 

Yeletsky DMITRI  HVOROSTOVSKY,  baritone 

Pauline  KATHERINE  CIESINSKI,  mezzo-soprano 

The  Governess  JANIS  TAYLOR,  mezzo-soprano 

Tchekalinsky ERNESTO  GAVAZZI,  tenor 

Surin  JULIAN  RODESCU,  bass 

Masha  DOMINIQUE  LABELLE,  soprano 

Major  Domo  RICHARD  CLEMENT,  tenor 

Tchaplitsky DENNIS  PETERSEN,  tenor 

Naroumov  JORGE  CHAMINfi,  baritone 

Lisa's  Friends MARY  A.V.  CRIMMINS,  CAROL  McKEEN, 

JOAN  SHERMAN,  and  DEBORAH  SPEER,  sopranos 

BARBARA  CLEMENS,  DEBORAH  GRUBER, 

EVELYN  ESHLEMAN  KERN,  and  APRIL  MERRIAM,  mezzo-sopranos 

Commander  (solo  child)  TANYA  ROUDENKO 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
AMERICAN  BOYCHOIR,  JAMES  LITTON,  director 


These  performances  of  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame  are  being  recorded  by  BMG 
Classics  for  future  commercial  release  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal.  Your  coopera- 
tion in  keeping  noise  in  the  Hall  at  a  minimum  is  sincerely  appreciated. 
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Production  by  David  Kneuss 

Design  by  John  Michael  Deegan  and  Sarah  G.  Conly 

This  production  has  been  made  possible  in  part  by  the  generous 
support  of  the  Boston  Opera  Association. 

Lighting  executed  by  H.R.  Costa 

Costumes  constructed  by  Chase  Costumes 

Scenery  constructed  by  Mystic  Scene  Studios,  Inc. 

Surtitles  owned  by  San  Francisco  Opera;  translation  by  Christopher  Bergen 

Susanna  Lemberskaya,  vocal  coach  and  prompter 

James  Ross,  assistant  director 

Vladimir  Roudenko,  Russian-language  coach 

Robert  Spano,  rehearsal  pianist 


There  will  be  a  brief  pause  after  Act  I  and  an  intermission  between  Acts  II  and  III. 
A  synopsis  of  the  plot  begins  on  page  25. 

These  performances  will  end  about  11  p.m. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records. 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  performance. 


Mirella  Freni  as  Lisa  in  "Pique  Dame"  at  Tanglewood  in  1990, 
with  Vladimir  Popov  as  Herman  on  that  occasion 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THE 

BOSTON  OPERA  ASSOCIATION 

AND  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


In  February  1990,  two  of  Boston's  oldest  cultural  organizations,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  founded  in  1881,  and  the  Boston  Opera  Association,  founded  in  1883, 
agreed  to  combine  their  energies  to  present  staged  opera  performances  and  concerts 
by  outstanding  operatic  artists  that  would  not  otherwise  be  available  to  audiences  in 
Boston  and  New  England.  The  October  16  performance  of  Pique  Dame  with  Mirella 
Freni  and  Vladimir  Atlantov  in  the  leading  roles  is  the  most  recent  result  of  that 
collaboration. 

The  Boston  Opera  Association  presented  Metropolitan  Opera  performances  in  Bos- 
ton for  more  than  75  years,  until  the  Met  discontinued  its  national  tour  in  1986.  Subse- 
quently, the  Association  has  presented  the  Houston  Opera  Company  and  concerts  by 
Dame  Joan  Sutherland,  Luciano  Pavarotti,  and  other  artists.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  activities  in  the  field  of  opera  production  date  back  to  1940,  when  BSO 
music  director  Serge  Koussevitzky  invited  Boris  Goldovsky  to  head  the  opera  depart- 
ment of  the  newly-founded  Berkshire  Music  Center;  the  opera  department's  activities 
continued  into  the  1960s.  Since  1980  Seiji  Ozawa  has  made  opera  production  a  regular 
part  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  activities  at  Tanglewood  and  then  at  Symphony  Hall. 


During  the  last  forty  years,  more  than  300  regional  opera  companies  have  been  estab- 
lished throughout  the  United  States,  including  several  in  Boston.  These  companies  have 
enriched  the  cultural  life  of  the  nation,  striving  to  achieve  high  artistic  standards  and  to 
develop  the  financial  resources  necessary  to  produce  and  present  opera.  That  task  has 
proven  difficult:  even  with  sold-out  performances,  producing  opera  requires  major  subsidy 
by  corporate  and  individual  benefactors.  We  hope  that  our  collaboration  will  complement 
the  work  of,  and  broaden  support  for,  those  regional  companies  who  will  ultimately  benefit 
from  the  presence  of  an  expanded  opera  audience. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Opera  Association  are  committed 
to  presenting  staged  opera  performances  that  meet  the  highest  artistic  standards  at 
affordable  cost  which  the  general  public  and  individual  and  corporate  benefactors  will 
support.  We  hope  that  our  previous  collaborations  — an  evening  of  operatic  highlights 
with  Mirella  Freni  and  Peter  Dvorsky,  another  with  June  Anderson  and  Alfredo  Kraus, 
and  a  special  open  rehearsal  of  Strauss's  Salome  with  Hildegard  Behrens  — as  well  as 
this  year's  presentation  of  Pique  Dame  have  set  a  course  that  will  be  of  enduring  ben- 
efit to  the  community.  We  look  forward  to  making  music  together  and  welcome  your 
interest  and  support  in  this  undertaking. 


#'/&"u  nuw 
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George  Kidder 

President 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Mrs.  Russell  Rowell 

President 

Boston  Opera  Association 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Pique  Dame  {The  Queen  of  Spades),  Opus  68 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  in  Kamsko- 
Votkinsk,  Vyatka  Province,  Russia,  on  May  7,  1840, 
and  died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  November  6,  1893. 
He  composed  the  opera  Pikovaya  Dama  (The 
Queen  of  Spades,)  to  a  libretto  by  his  brother 
Modest  (with  some  additions  of  his  own),  based  on 
Pushkin's  short  story  of  the  same  title,  between  mid- 
January  and  the  beginning  of  March  1890,  complet- 
ing the  orchestration  on  June  8.  The  first  perform- 
ance took  place  in  St.  Petersburg  on  December  5, 
1890.  The  only  previous  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  took  place  at  Tanglewood  on 
July  14,  1990,  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction,  with 
Mirella  Freni,  Maureen  Forrester,  Katherine 
Ciesinski,  Vladimir  Popov,  Sergei  Leiferkus,  and 
Lajos  Miller  in  the  principal  roles.  Before  that,  though,  Boris  Goldovsky  staged  and  con- 
ducted a  Tanglewood  Music  Center  production  in  Tanglewood' s  Theater  Concert  Hall  in 
1951,  with  a  cast  including  Phyllis  Curtin,  Eunice  Alberts,  Rosalind  Elias,  David 
Lloyd,  and  James  Pease.  (The  production  was  to  have  been  led  by  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
but  the  legendary  BSO  conductor  died  that  June.)  In  addition  to  the  vocal  soloists  and 
chorus,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  harp,  and  strings,  as  well  as  children's  trumpets  and  drums  in 
Act  I,  scene  i,  piano  in  Act  I,  scene  ii,  and  offstage  trumpet  and  side  drum  in  Act  III, 
scene  i. 

When  Modest  Tchaikovsky  first  proposed  turning  Pushkin's  story  The  Queen  of 
Spades  into  an  opera  libretto  in  1888,  he  naturally  hoped  that  his  brother  Pyotr 
would  set  it  to  music.  The  composer  agreed  at  first,  but  later  admitted  that  he  had 
accepted  the  subject  only  because  the  failure  of  his  most  recent  opera,  The  Enchant- 
ress, had  put  him  in  such  a  mood  that  "I  was,  out  of  revenge,  ready  to  pounce  on  any 
subject  and  angry  that  I  was  not  composing  anything."  But  further  consideration  per- 
suaded him  that  he  really  wanted  to  write  a  symphony  (it  would  be  his  Fifth)  and 
that  he  would  compose  an  opera  "only  if  the  subject  attracts  me  really."  At  the 
moment,  Pushkin's  tale  did  not  fall  into  that  category. 

Eighteen  months  later,  though,  he  changed  his  mind;  The  Queen  of  Spades  suddenly 
seemed  very  attractive.  Perhaps  the  reason  was  partly  again  the  need  to  compose  furi- 
ously after  a  failure.  His  ballet  Sleeping  Beauty  had  been  mounted,  at  great  expense, 
in  St.  Petersburg  at  the  beginning  of  1890.  The  Tsar  and  the  court  saw  the  dress 
rehearsal  on  January  2,  but  were  not  impressed.  The  public  evidently  felt  the  same 
way  at  the  official  premiere  the  following  night.  Suddenly  Tchaikovsky  felt  he  had  to 
escape,  to  get  out  of  Russia  for  a  time.  He  left  in  the  middle  of  January,  without  a 
destination.  From  Berlin  he  announced  that  he  had  decided  to  winter  in  Florence, 
where  he  could  work  without  interruption  on  The  Queen  of  Spades.  He  took  with  him 
his  brother's  servant  Nazar  (his  own  servant  had  stayed  behind  to  tend  to  his  wife's 
mortal  illness);  Nazar  kept  a  diary  of  the  trip,  as  did  the  composer,  and  these,  com- 
bined with  his  frequent  letters  to  Modest,  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  progress  he  made 
on  the  new  opera. 

Tchaikovsky  is  so  often  depicted  as  the  heart-on-sleeve  romantic  that  it  is  easy  to 
forget  how  much  he  was  also  the  consummate  professional.  He  settled  into  a  "com- 
fortable and  pleasant"  apartment  in  Florence,  simple  rather  than  elegant  in  its  fur- 
nishings ("as  in  a  little  provincial  Russian  town"),  and  offering  that  most  important 
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of  commodities,  peace  and  quiet.  From  his  window  he  could  watch  the  daily  proces- 
sion of  carriages  along  the  Arno  past  the  Cascine.  Once  settled  there,  he  worked  on  a 
schedule  that  ran  almost  like  clockwork:  up  early  to  compose  from  9  to  12:30,  then 
lunch  and  a  walk  for  exercise  and  to  clear  his  mind,  letter  writing,  more  composition 
from  4  to  7  p.m.,  dinner,  and,  in  the  evening,  reading  or  perhaps  an  opera.  As  he 
wrote  to  his  brother  Nikolai,  the  six  and  a  half  hours  of  composing  every  day  "does 
not  sound  very  much,  but  as  I  work  very  much  like  a  pedant,  and  never  break  the 
order  of  my  work  — not  even  for  a  second  — it  is  moving  along  fast." 

He  had  brought  with  him  the  text  of  Act  I,  and  he  found  his  ideas  flowing  well.  Six 
days  after  his  arrival  in  Florence,  he  wrote  to  Modest  (January  23): 

Now  about  work.  I  started  with  great  zest  and  have  done  quite  a  lot.  If  it  goes  on 
like  that  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  send  me  the  next  Acts.  You  did  the  libretto 
very  well,  but  for  one  thing— it  is  too  verbose.  Please  be  as  short  and  laconic  as 
possible.  I  have  left  out  a  few  things.  .  .  .  The  words  are  sometimes  quite  good, 
sometimes  a  bit  harsh,  and  sometimes  no  good  at  all.  But  on  the  whole  the 
libretto  is  excellent,  and  one  can  see  that  you  appreciate  music  and  its  require- 
ments, which  is  so  important  for  a  librettist. 

Two  days  later  he  wrote  to  announce  that  he  had  completed  Tomsky's  ballad  (No.  5 
in  Act  I,  scene  1),  and  that  he  would  certainly  require  the  second  and  third  acts  soon. 

As  the  opera  progressed,  there  were  epistolary  debates  with  Modest  and  with  their 
mutual  friend  Herman  Laroche  about  one  of  the  major  changes  in  Pushkin's  original 
story.  Pushkin  shows  his  protagonist  Herman  falling  in  love  with  Lisa,  but  using  her 
mostly  to  gain  access  to  the  old  Countess,  who  is  reputed  to  have  won  a  vast  fortune 
at  cards  through  a  secret  technique.  When  Herman  tries  to  force  the  old  woman  to 


Medea  and  Nikolay  Figner  as  Lisa  and  Herman  in  the  original  production  of  1890 
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tell  him  the  secret,  he  inadvertently  frightens  her  to  death.  After  that  tragic  incident 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  Lisa.  With  Ivan  Vsevoloisky,  director  of  the  Imperial  the- 
aters, Tchaikovsky  had  invented  a  later  scene  in  which  Lisa  meets  Herman  on  the 
embankment  at  midnight;  their  conversation  makes  it  all  too  clear  to  her  that  his  love 
was  only  a  ploy  to  gain  the  secret  of  the  cards.  When  he  leaves  her  to  rush  to  the 
gaming  tables,  Lisa,  in  despair,  throws  herself  into  the  canal.  Laroche  warned 
Tchaikovsky  that  he  was  overdoing  "the  sad  element,  which  is  so  often  your  enemy," 
but  the  composer  was  firm.  He  wrote  to  Modest  on  February  2: 

I  have  been  thinking  about  the  scene  on  the  embankment.  You  and  Laroche  are 
absolutely  against  it  but  —  in  spite  of  my  wish  to  have  as  few  of  them  as  possible, 
I  fear  that  without  this  Scene  the  whole  Third  Act  will  be  without  women  —  and 
this  is  boring.  Besides,  the  audience  must  know  what  happened  to  Lisa. 

As  he  got  deeper  into  the  opera,  a  steady  stream  of  letters  dealt  with  many  issues 
large  and  small  relating  to  the  music,  the  stage  settings  (Modest  was  preparing  to 
send  the  finished  libretto  to  the  theater  so  that  the  scene  designers  could  begin  work), 
and  many  alterations  of  the  text.  In  some  cases  the  composer,  racing  ahead  of  deliver- 
ies from  Russia,  wrote  words  for  a  given  number  himself,  then  sent  them  to  Modest 
for  polishing  and  editing— but  with  the  warning  that,  as  he  had  already  composed  the 
music,  any  alteration  had  to  retain  the  same  meter.  Tchaikovsky  sketched  the  closing 
pages  of  the  opera  on  March  2  —  less  than  six  weeks  after  he  had  started  work.  He 
noted  in  his  diary:  "Cried  bitterly  when  Herman  expired.  Either  I  am  very  tired  or  it 
is  really  good."  A  week  later  Modest  wrote  to  him,  "The  news  that  you  have  finished 
the  opera  makes  everyone  gasp  with  astonishment.  It  is  real  magic!  Also,  all  the  scen- 
ery has  been  ordered  and  the  first  performance  is  to  be  on  December  5." 


Mirella  Freni  as  Lisa  at  Tanglewood  in  1990 
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singing  of  flaming 
authority,  melting, 
heart-stopping  beauty 
and  manifest  intelligence." 
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Finding  himself  bored  with  Florence,  a  city  of  provincial  character  at  least  as  far 
as  its  musical  life  was  concerned  (he  saw  a  performance  of  Aida,  which  he  thoroughly 
detested,  except  for  the  Amneris,  and  walked  out  after  the  second  act),  Tchaikovsky 
planned  to  prepare  the  vocal  score  in  Rome,  but  finding  all  the  hotels  there  already 
taken  for  the  carnival  season,  he  decided  that  "boring"  Florence  was  the  best  place  to 
get  work  done  after  all.  He  was  enthusiastic  about  what  he  had  created.  On  March  19 
he  wrote  to  Modest: 

Exactly  two  months  ago  I  started  to  compose  the  opera!  Today  the  piano  score  of 
the  second  Act  is  nearly  finished.  Only  one  left!  This  work  is  the  worst  and  most 
severe  strain  on  my  nerves.  I  wrote  the  opera  in  complete  oblivion  of  all  else,  with 
real  enjoyment,  and  I  shall  certainly  orchestrate  it  with  great  pleasure.  But  writ- 
ing it  all  out  is  awful,  for  you  are  always  having  to  spoil  [on  the  piano]  what  has 
already  been  written  for  the  orchestra.  .  .  . 

Modia,  either  I  am  making  an  unpardonable  mistake,  or  The  Queen  of  Spades 
is  going  to  be  my  chef-d'oeuvre.  In  some  parts  of  it,  for  instance  in  the  fourth 
scene,  which  I  was  scoring  today,  I  experienced  such  terrific  fear,  horror,  and 
violent  alarm  that  surely  the  audience  will  have  to  share  that  experience.  .  .  . 

Thank  you  for  worrying  about  the  libretto.  Poor  you!  It  must  have  been  boring 
writing  it  out  again,  but  it  is  nothing  compared  with  the  piano  score. 

Tchaikovsky  returned  to  Russia  in  May,  where  he  put  the  finishing  touches  on  his 
score.  His  enthusiasm  about  the  new  work  did  not  fade.  During  June  he  played 
through  the  entire  opera  for  his  publisher  Yurgenson  and  some  others.  "They  are 
delighted.  I  must  say  that  I  also  like  this  opera  more  than  any  of  the  others  and 
sometimes  I  have  to  stop  playing  because  I  am  so  overwhelmed  by  emotion  and  want 
to  cry!"  Nikolai  Figner,  the  tenor  who  would  create  the  role  of  Herman,  was  naturally 
eager  to  see  his  part.  Tchaikovsky  visited  him  in  early  July  to  play  the  whole  score 


Maria  Slavina  as  the  Countess  in  the  original  1890  production 
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through  for  him.  "He  is  in  raptures  over  his  part,  and  talked  about  it  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  —  a  good  sign!  He  already  knows  some  of  it  and  has  convinced  me  that  he  is 
clever  and  understanding.  All  his  ideas  about  the  part  coincide  with  mine." 

As  the  production  drew  closer,  though,  there  were  requests  for  changes  to  the  end- 
ing of  the  opera.  Modest  wrote  to  warn  the  composer  that  "everybody  insists  on  a 
change;  they  want  to  embellish  the  end  after  Herman's  suicide,  making  his  death 
more  sentimental.  What  do  you  think?"  The  composer  wrote  on  November  2: 

I  would  hate  to  agree  to  any  additions;  I  fear  that  it  is  Figner  who  wants  them, 
something  like  the  last  aria  in  Lucia  with  interruptions  —  last  agony  hiccups  and 
the  like.  But  this  is  out  of  the  question!!! 

In  the  end,  no  changes  were  made. 

The  rehearsal  period  in  St.  Petersburg  pleased  Tchaikovsky.  Two  weeks  before  the 
premiere  he  wrote  to  his  sister-in-law  Praskovaia,  noting  that  "The  production  and 
sets  are  going  to  be  lavish,  the  performance  excellent!"  The  opening  night  was  a  con- 
siderable success,  and  this  was  echoed  a  few  weeks  later  when  the  opera  was  produced 
in  Kiev.  But  by  February  1891,  after  thirteen  performances,  The  Queen  of  Spades  was 
dropped  from  the  repertory  in  St.  Petersburg  without  explanation. 

Today  only  two  of  Tchaikovsky's  operas  are  firmly  entrenched  in  the  international 
repertory:  Eugene  Onegin  and  The  Queen  of  Spades.  The  former  is  most  unusual  in  its 
conversational  tone,  a  far  cry  from  the  blood-and-thunder  of  most  romantic  opera;  it 
is  a  worthy  treatment  of  Pushkin's  great  poem,  though,  inevitably,  the  translation  to 
musical  form  makes  it  a  very  different  kind  of  piece  in  its  tone  and  in  many  details. 


Maureen  Forrester  as  the  Countess  at  Tanglewood 
in  1990 
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The  Queen  of  Spades  came  after  Tchaikovsky  had  attempted  works  on  a  grander 
scale  and  more  "theatrical"  character,  but  with  little  success.  It  offers  a  superb  bal- 
ance between  the  declamatory  expression  of  powerful  feelings,  the  lyrical  treatment  of 
human  relationships,  the  musical  depiction  of  time  and  place  (St.  Petersburg  in  the 
late  eighteenth  century),  and  the  appropriately  characterful  decorative  elements  of  the 
divertissement  and  other  "entertainment  music,"  such  as  the  songs  of  Pauline  and 
Lisa's  friends  and  of  the  men  at  their  gambling.  It  was  Tchaikovsky's  decision  to 
move  the  setting  of  the  story  to  the  eighteenth  century  — rather  than  making  it  con- 
temporaneous with  Pushkin's  telling  of  it,  around  1830— because  this  would  give  him 
the  opportunity  to  compose  "period"  music  in  the  style  that  he  most  loved,  that  of  the 
Viennese  classics.  Though  the  orchestra  and  the  harmonies  are  clearly  from  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  many  turns  of  phrase  from  the  opening  scene  of  the  children  at 
play  to  the  entertainments  provided  in  the  Countess's  establishment  evoke  the  earlier 
century,  sometimes  actually  quoting  eighteenth-century  music.  At  the  same  time,  the 
score  is  in  no  sense  a  pastiche  of  Mozart.  Though  the  Russian  court  of  the  time  of 
Catherine  the  Great  (who  makes  a  cameo  appearance  at  Lisa's  party)  was  thoroughly 
westernized,  to  the  point  that  many  of  the  aristocrats  spoke  better  French  than  Rus- 
sian—and the  old  Countess  actually  sings  an  aria  from  Gretry's  once-popular  opera 
Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  —  Tchaikovsky's  music  also  makes  it  plain  that  this  story 
takes  place  in  Russia.  The  turns  of  popular  song  and  liturgical  chant  are  embedded  in 
the  score  as  much  as  are  the  strains  of  the  classical  era. 

In  creating  a  lively  musical  image  of  this  time  and  place,  and  peopling  it  with  chil- 
dren and  their  nursemaids,  aristocratic  young  ladies  at  their  entertainments,  rakish 
gentlemen  at  their  amusements,  Tchaikovsky  provides  the  ambience  that  serves  as  a 
foil  to  Herman's  idee  fixe,  which  can  thus  be  at  once  an  unsurprising  development  of 
a  society  in  which  wealth  and  position  are  so  vital  to  success  and  a  powerful  psycho- 
logical study  of  a  man  who  puts  his  passionate  desire  to  win  a  fortune  at  cards  ahead 
of  every  human  relationship.  Whether  the  ghost  of  the  old  Countess  is  a  "real"  ghost 
or  the  creation  of  Herman's  subconscious  mind,  the  music  that  Tchaikovsky  creates 
for  that  episode  and  its  aftermath  is  wonderfully  creepy,  effectively  showing  a  psyche 
on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown  and  finally— in  the  opera's  last  moments  —  going  over  the 
edge. 

During  his  own  lifetime  Tchaikovsky  longed  for  success  on  the  stage;  his  ballets 
and  operas  never  achieved  more  than  a  lukewarm  popularity  (and  rarely  even  that)  in 
his  own  day,  though  now  the  three  major  ballets  and  the  two  principal  operas  are  fre- 
quently performed  and  admired  everywhere.  In  the  list  of  theatrical  successes,  The 
Queen  of  Spades  may  be  the  one  to  have  arrived  most  recently  in  the  standard  reper- 
tory, but  its  many  beauties,  along  with  its  canny  construction  and  dramatic  character- 
ization, clearly  earn  it  the  right  to  belong  in  that  company. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 


A  Special  Offer     The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce 
a  special  promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston. 
Upon  presentation  of  your  BSO  ticket  stub  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any 
purchase.  This  offer  is  valid  through  May  3,  1992. 
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Synopsis  of  Scenes 

The  action  takes  place  in  St.  Petersburg  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

ACT  I 

Scene  1.  A  public  park  in  St.  Petersburg.  On  a  sunny  spring  day,  children  play 
while  their  nurses  and  governesses  relax  and  chat.  Two  officers,  Tchekalinsky  and 
Surin,  appear,  discussing  their  misfortunes  at  cards  the  previous  night.  They  mention 
their  fellow  officer,  Herman,  who  watches  the  action  at  the  gaming  tables  closely 
night  after  night,  but  never  joins  in.  Herman  himself  enters  with  Count  Tomsky;  he 
tells  his  friend  that  he  is  in  love  with  a  girl  whose  name  he  does  not  know,  adding 
that  he  has  no  hope  of  winning  her,  because  she  is  of  noble  birth.  A  chorus  of  stroll- 
ers interrupts  the  conversation  to  celebrate  the  unusually  fine  spring  day.  Prince 
Yeletsky  enters;  Tchekalinsky  and  Surin  congratulate  him  on  his  rumored  engage- 
ment. He  speaks  glowingly  of  his  fiancee.  At  this  moment  the  old  Countess  and  her 
granddaughter  Lisa  walk  by;  Yeletsky  points  out  Lisa  as  his  bride-to-be.  Herman 
realizes  to  his  despair  that  she  is  his  unknown  love.  Lisa  notices  the  stranger  — 
Herman  — who  constantly  gazes  on  her  passionately;  she  is  afraid  of  him,  as  is  the 
Countess. 

After  the  two  women  leave,  Surin  and  Tchekalinsky  remark  that  the  old  Countess 
is  "a  witch,"  "a  scarecrow."  Tomsky  tells  them  that  she  is  known  as  the  "Queen  of 
Spades,"  and  he  wonders  why  she  doesn't  play  cards  any  more.  When  the  others  ask 
what  he  means,  he  tells  them  of  a  mysterious  incident  from  her  youth,  sixty  years 
earlier,  when  she  lived  in  Paris  with  a  reputation  as  the  "Venus  of  Moscow."  One 
night  when  she  had  lost  all  her  money  gambling,  a  French  nobleman  who  was  infatu- 
ated with  her  promised  her  the  secret  of  winning  back  everything  she  had  lost,  and 
much  more,  by  staking  her  all  on  three  successive  turns  of  the  card;  he  would  teach 
her  the  secret  of  the  three  cards  in  return  for  a  single  rendezvous.  She  told  the  secret 
to  her  husband  and  to  a  handsome  young  man,  but  an  apparition  appeared  to  her 
with  a  warning:  "You  will  receive  a  mortal  stroke  from  the  third  who,  ardently  pas- 
sionate and  loving,  comes  to  learn  by  force  from  you  the  three  cards!"  The  friends  are 
amused  by  the  story,  which  they  find  improbable.  They  chaff  Herman  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  can  use  the  mysterious  secret  to  play  without  money.  The  friends 
leave  Herman  as  a  sudden  storm  begins  to  blow.  The  strollers  hurry  home  to  escape 
the  thunder.  But  Herman  stands  pensively,  musing.  His  passions  have  been  awak- 
ened. He  is  determined  to  have  the  secret  of  the  three  cards  and  with  it  to  win  Lisa 
from  the  Prince. 

Scene  2.  Lisa's  room.  Lisa  sits  at  her  harpsichord  surrounded  by  her  friends,  Paul- 
ine among  them.  Pauline  sings  a  Romance  followed  by  a  lively  Russian  folk  song.  The 
governess  enters  to  reprimand  the  young  ladies.  After  they  leave,  Lisa  admits  to  her- 
self that  she  is  unhappy;  she  does  not  love  the  prince,  but  is  infatuated  with  the  pas- 
sionate, glowering  stranger.  Suddenly  Herman  himself  appears  on  her  balcony  and 
begs  her  to  listen  to  him.  When  the  old  Countess  knocks  on  the  door,  Lisa  indicates  a 
place  for  Herman  to  hide  while  she  admits  her  grandmother.  The  old  woman  scolds 
the  girl  for  being  up  so  late.  After  she  leaves,  Herman  declares  his  love  for  Lisa.  They 
embrace. 

ACT  II 

Scene  1.  A  masked  ball  in  the  mansion  of  a  rich  dignitary.  As  the  guests  mill 
around,  Tchekalinsky  and  Surin  laughingly  discuss  Herman:  do  his  rapidly  changing 
emotions  reflect  love  or  perhaps  the  pursuit  of  the  Countess's  secret?  Prince  Yeletsky 
enters  with  Lisa.  He  has  noticed  her  sad  moods  and  asks  her  if  she  will  confide  in 
him  whatever  its  cause  might  be.  She  evades  the  issue:  "Later."  He  warmly  offers  his 
compassion  and  love  to  assist  her  in  any  way.  As  they  leave,  Herman  enters  holding  a 
letter,  clearly  from  Lisa,  who  wishes  to  see  him  after  the  performance.  He  cannot  get 
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out  of  his  mind  the  idea  that  the  secret  of  the  three  cards  would  make  him  rich 
enough  to  run  away  with  Lisa.  As  he  sits  pondering'  in  deep  thought,  Tchekahnsky 
and  Surin  play  a  joke  on  him,  whispering  near  him,  "Are  you  not  the  third,  who 
ardently  passionate  and  loving,  comes  to  learn  by  force  from  her  the  three  cards?" 
Herman  jumps  up  at  these  unexpected  words,  echoing  his  own  thoughts  and  desires, 
but  all  he  can  see  are  the  unknown  masked  guests  milling  around.  But  he  begins  to 
ask  himself,  "What  if .  . .  ?" 

The  Master  of  Ceremonies  announces  a  pastoral  entitled  "The  Shepherd's  Sincer- 
ity." All  the  guests  watch  a  group  of  young  performers  in  the  pastoral.  [The  pastoral 
is  omitted  at  these  performances.]  As  the  pastoral  ends,  Lisa  enters  masked  to  find 
Herman  and  gives  him  the  key  to  a  secret  passageway  that  will  lead  him  through  the 
Countess's  bedroom  to  her  room.  She  promises  to  await  him  there.  Herman  feels  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  fate.  The  Master  of  Ceremonies  announces  that  the  Tsarina 
Catherine  the  Great  has  come  to  the  festive  party.  The  chorus  sings  her  praises. 

Scene  2.  The  Countess's  bedroom,  illuminated  by  lamps.  Herman  enters  through 
the  secret  door,  determined  now  to  find  out  the  old  woman's  secret.  He  addresses  her 
youthful  portrait  on  the  wall:  "I  am  linked  to  you  by  fate  ..."  Hearing  footsteps,  he 
hides.  The  Countess's  maids  enter  to  prepare  her  room  for  sleep.  Lisa  follows  with 
her  maidservant,  Masha,  whom  she  sends  away,  whispering  to  her  that  he  is  coming. 
As  they  go  out,  the  Countess  herself  enters  dressed  for  bed,  but,  refusing  to  get  into 
bed  for  the  moment,  she  is  settled  in  an  armchair.  She  tells  her  maids  that  culture 
and  taste  have  all  decayed  since  her  youth,  which  she  spent  as  the  idol  of  the  French 
aristocracy.  She  sings  an  air  from  an  old  opera— -Gretry's  Richard  the  Lion- Hearted. 
Suddenly  she  orders  them  all  out  and  is  left  with  her  thoughts,  dozing  off.  Herman 
enters,  begging  her  not  to  be  frightened;  he  has  only  come  to  ask  a  favor.  She  stares 
at  him  and  stirs  only  when  he  says,  "You  know  three  cards  ..."  He  implores  her  to 
reveal  the  secret.  When  she  remains  in  a  stony  silence,  he  loses  his  temper  and  draws 


From  the  final  scene  of  "Pique  Dame"  at  Tanglewood  in  1990,  with  Vladimir 
Popov  (center)  as  Herman  and  Lajos  Miller  (left)  as  Yeletsky 
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forth  a  pistol.  The  Countess  collapses,  dead.  Herman  is  stunned  not  so  much  by  her 
death  as  by  his  failure  to  wrest  from  her  the  secret  of  the  cards.  Lisa  finds  him  there. 
When  he  insists  that  he  did  not  wish  the  Countess's  death  but  only  wanted  to  learn 
the  secret  of  the  three  cards,  Lisa  understands  that  his  love  for  her  was  never  any- 
thing but  a  pretense,  and  she  orders  him  out. 

ACT  III 

Scene  1.  Herman's  room  in  the  barracks,  late  at  night,  with  a  howling  wind  out- 
side. Herman  is  reading  a  letter  from  Lisa,  asking  to  meet  him  on  the  embankment 
of  the  Neva  by  midnight.  If  he  does  not  come  by  that  time,  she  will  believe  that  he 
wished  her  grandmother's  death.  Herman  is  tormented  by  the  thought  of  what  he  has 
done  to  Lisa.  He  tries  to  sleep,  but  seems  to  hear  the  church  choir  singing  the  Count- 
ess's funeral  service.  With  increasing  horror  he  recalls  the  ceremony  in  which,  at  its 
height,  he  thought  he  saw  the  dead  face  wink  at  him.  He  hears  noises  —  the  wind,  a 
knock  on  the  window,  which  suddenly  blows  open  and  extinguishes  the  candle.  The 
ghost  of  the  Countess  tells  him  that  he  must  save  Lisa  by  marrying  her.  Then  the 
ghost  tells  him  that  the  three  winning  cards  are  "three,  seven,  ace." 

Scene  2.  Night,  on  the  Winter  Canal.  Lisa  is  alone,  exhausted,  but  confident  that 
Herman  will  come  to  her,  thus  demonstrating  that  he  was  a  victim  of  circumstance. 
Her  worry  increases  as  the  clock  begins  to  strike,  but  just  at  midnight,  Herman 
arrives.  At  first  she  is  enormously  relieved  and  grateful  for  this  proof  of  his  innocence. 
He  asks  her  to  fly  with  him  — to  the  gambling  house.  He  has  now  learned  the  secret 
of  the  three  cards,  he  says.  Beside  himself  in  his  ravings,  he  is  unable  to  recognize 
even  Lisa.  As  he  rushes  off,  she  realizes  that  she  has  lost  him  and  is  herself  lost  for 
complicity  in  the  death  of  her  grandmother;  she  casts  herself  into  the  canal. 

Scene  3.  The  gambling  house.  The  place  is  filled  with  gamblers  who  pass  the  time 
from  youth  to  age  with  constant  drinking  and  gambling.  Surin  and  Tchekalinsky  are 
already  busy  at  cards.  Tomsky  is  surprised  to  see  Prince  Yeletsky  arrive,  for  he  has 
never  gambled,  but  the  Prince  quotes  the  old  proverb,  "Unlucky  in  love,  lucky  at 
cards."  Tchekalinsky  suggests  that  Tomsky  sing  for  the  guests,  and  he  eventually 
undertakes  an  attractive  and  lyrical  song  that  encourages  shouts  for  more.  Then  four 
of  the  more  inveterate  gamblers,  led  by  Tchekalinsky,  offer  a  livelier  number,  the 
"Gambler's  song."  Herman  suddenly  enters.  Yeletsky  anticipates  the  possibility  of  a 
duel  with  his  former  rival,  and  the  others  remark  that  Herman  looks  awful.  Herman's 
desire  to  play  at  cards  is  generally  astonishing,  since  he  has  never  before  participated. 
Even  more  surprising  is  the  size  of  his  opening  bet:  "Forty  thousand!"  Herman's  first 
card  — a  three  — wins.  His  second  card  — seven  — also  wins.  The  others  begin  to  feel 
that  something  is  wrong.  Herman  grabs  a  glass  of  wine  and  sings  his  philosophy: 
"Life  is  a  game!"  At  first  no  one  wishes  to  bet  against  him  on  the  third  try,  but 
finally  Yeletsky,  who  has  a  score  to  settle  with  Herman,  sees  his  bet.  Triumphantly 
Herman  throws  his  card  down  on  the  table,  declaring  it  to  be  an  ace  — but  the  others 
see,  on  inspection,  that  it  is  the  Queen  of  Spades.  Herman  has  lost  all  his  previous 
winnings.  The  ghost  of  the  Countess  appears  to  him;  he  raves  wildly  at  it,  then  draws 
a  knife  and  stabs  himself.  He  begs  the  forgiveness  of  the  Prince  and  Lisa  (whom  he 
seems  to  see  as  he  dies);  the  chorus  in  turn  prays  for  forgiveness  on  his  soul. 

-S.L. 
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Fasten  Your  Cummerbund. 


\    s 


I 


f  you  thought  tonight's  performance  was  impressive,  wait  until  you  get  to  Lexus  of 
Watertown,  New  England's  premier  Lexus  dealer. 


The  Relentless  Pursuit  Of  Perfection. 


OF  WATERTOWN 


118  NO.  BEACON  STREET,  WATERTOWN,  MA  02172  -  617  926  0500 
EXIT  17  OFF  MASS.  PIKE 
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More  .  .  . 

David  Brown  is  three-quarters  of  the  way  through  his  four-volume  study  of  Tchai- 
kovsky (Norton);  so  far  he  has  taken  the  story  up  to  1887.  The  book  offers  a  richly 
detailed  study,  both  biographical  and  musical;  when  completed,  it  promises  to  end  the 
long-felt  need  for  a  superb  biography  of  this  composer.  Brown  has  also  written  the 
fine  Tchaikovsky  article  in  The  New  Grove.  John  Warrack's  Tchaikovsky  (Scribners) 
is  an  excellent  book,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  Warrack  has  also  contributed  a  very 
good  short  study,  Tchaikovsky  Symphonies  and  Concertos,  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides 
(University  of  Washington  paperback).  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Tchaikovsky  by  the 
composer's  brother  Modest  is  a  primary  source,  but  one  must  be  warned  about  the 
hazards  of  Modest' s  nervous  discretion  and  about  problems  in  Rosa  Newmarch's 
translation  (Vienna  House,  available  in  paperback).  Tchaikovsky's  interesting  letters 
have  long  since  been  published  in  Russian,  but  few  have  been  available  in  English. 
Now,  however,  we  have  a  welcome  volume:  Piotr  Ryich  Tchaikovsky,  Letters  To  His 
Family:  An  Autobiography  (Stein  and  Day).  Containing  nearly  700  letters  written 
between  1861,  when  Tchaikovsky  was  trying  to  decide  to  give  up  the  law  for  music, 
and  1893,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  the  volume  provides  a  fascinating  personal 
glimpse  of  Tchaikovsky  in  the  one  area  where  he  felt  most  at  ease  —  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family.  Annotated  by  Percy  M.  Young,  the  letters  are  translated  by  the  composer's 
grandniece,  Galina  von  Meek,  who  is  also  (by  a  pleasant  ironic  twist)  the  granddaugh- 
ter of  Tchaikovsky's  patron  Nadezhda  von  Meek.  Tchaikovsky^  s  own  diaries  are  tele- 
graphic, fragmentary,  and  sketchy,  but  they  are  on  occasion  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. The  symposium  volume  The  Music  of  Tchaikovsky,  edited  by  Gerald  Abraham 
(Norton  paperback),  has  a  number  of  rather  sneering  contributions  (echoing  the  atti- 
tude of  the  mid- 1940s,  when  the  book  first  appeared),  but  Edward  Lockspeiser's  bio- 
graphical sketch  is  useful,  and  there  are  good  chapters  on  the  ballet  music,  operas, 
and  songs. 

These  performances  of  Pique  Dame  are  being  recorded  by  BMG  Classics  for  future 
release  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal.  A  performance  by  the  company  of  the  Bolshoi  The- 
ater under  the  direction  of  Mark  Ermler  with  Tamara  Milachina,  Valentina  Levko, 
and  Vladimir  Atlantov  has  been  available  for  some  time  (Philips,  three  compact 
discs),  but  the  preferred  recording  of  those  currently  available  features  Emil  Tcha- 
karov's  passionate  conducting  with  the  forces  of  the  Sofia  Festival  Orchestra  and  a 
fine  cast,  including  Stefka  Evstatieva  as  Lisa,  Wieslaw  Ochman  as  Herman,  and  Yuri 
Mazurok  as  Yeletsky  (Sony  Classical,  three  CDs). 

-S.L. 
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Culture  is  not  just  an  ornament: 
it  is  the  expression 

of  a  nation's  character 


*     *     <» 


W,  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on  the  noblest  impulses  within  us  all, 

The  Boston  Company  believes  our  cultural  institutions  are  central  to 

the  dignity  of  every  individual.  Which  is  why,  in  addition  to  our  enthusiastic  support 

of  many  educational  and  social  causes  in  our  community 

—  including  the  needs  of  the  homeless  —  the  people  of  The  Boston  Company 

continue  to  contribute  to  such  cultural  institutions  as  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  urge  that  you,  too,  lend  it  your  continuous  and  generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


& 


Member  FDIC  fe— ^J  An  Equal  Opportunity  Lender 
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What  only  a 
tiffany  diamond  can  say 


It  speaks  with  a  singular  clarity  and  brilliance. 
Because  the  stone  is  superior.  Because  the  cut  is 
dedicated  to  brilliance  not  size.  A  Tiffany  ring  is  the 
very  definition  of  value;  for  less  than  you  may  have 
believed,  it  is  more  than  you  ever  imagined.  Each 
Tiffany  ring,  in  its  celebrated  platinum  setting, 
honors   the   most   important   commitment   of  all. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 
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Pictured from  left, 

diamonds  of  .89,  .74,  and 

1.17  carats  in  platinum  settings. 

To  receive  our  booklet 

How  to  Buy  a  Diamond, 

call  or  visit  Tiffany  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK     BEVERLY  HILLS     SAN  FRANCISCO     SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA     DALLAS 
HOUSTON     WASHINGTON,  D.C.     CHICAGO     ATLANTA     BOSTON     PHILADELPHIA     800-526-0649 


'I  anticipate  changes  in  my  clients'  lives  and  finances  so  they  can  make  the  most 


It's  My  Job 


of  those  changes.  I  make  suggestions  before  they're  needed -whether  it's  refinancing 


To  Know  What 


a  jumbo  mortgage,  reevaluating  investment  objectives  or  creating  an  estate  plan." 


My  Clients  Need 


lb  ham  more  about  how  Judx  Staubo  and  cur  firm  of  financial  professionals  can 


Before  They  Do' 


simplify  both  your  finances  and  your  life,  contact  Susan  Dick  at  (617)  434-6722. 


THE     PRIVATE     BANK 

BANKERS.   INVESTMENT    COUNSELLORS   AND    FIDUCIARIES 


ANK     OF     BOSTON 


CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGES  •  PERSONAL  LOANS  •  INVESTMENT  COUNSELLING  •  TRUST  AND  ESTATE  SERVICES 
HOSPITAL  TRUST.  BANK  OF  BOSTON  CONNECTICUT.  CASCO  NORTHERN.  BANK  OF  BOSTON  FLORIDA  £}  MEMBER  FDIC 


Judy  Staubo,  Private  Banker 
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Sometimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  in  1982,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton- Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 

community  in 
Massachusetts. 

Now,  a  second 
and  final  opportu- 

CARLETON- WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton- Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 

Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-  Wffiard 
are   Homes,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  corporation. 


Mirella  Freni 

Soprano  Mirella  Freni  has  won  consistent  acclaim  throughout  a 
career  spanning  more  than  thirty-five  years.  She  celebrated  the 
thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  her  career  during  the  1989-90  season. 
The  actual  celebration  —  performances  of  Puccini's  Manon  Lescaut 
in  her  home  town,  Modena— was  front-page  news  in  many  Euro- 
pean newspapers.  Two  days  later  Italy's  president  bestowed  upon 
her  the  country's  highest  honor,  "The  Cavalier  of  the  Great  Cross." 
During  the  1990-91  season  she  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut,  opening  the  Met's  season 
with  La  boheme  and  participating  also  in  a  special  gala,  singing 
acts  from  Faust,  Don  Carlo,  and  Madama  Butterfly,  with  two  colleagues  also  celebrating 
their  twenty-fifth  anniversaries  with  the  Met— tenor  Alfredo  Kraus  and  bass  Nicolai  Ghi- 
aurov,  who  is  Ms.  Freni's  husband.  In  the  spring  of  1990  she  sang  the  role  of  Lisa  in 
Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame  for  the  first  time,  in  a  new  production  at  La  Scala  under  Seiji 
Ozawa,  with  whom  she  sang  the  role  again  at  Tanglewood  that  summer  and  with  whom 
she  repeats  it  this  year  in  Boston  and  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Earlier  this  year  she  participated 
in  the  Met's  gala  opening,  which  celebrated  the  company's  twenty-fifth  anniversary  at  Lin- 
coln Center.  Earlier  this  year  she  tours  North  America  and  returns  to  most  of  the  impor- 
tant European  opera  houses  in  roles  with  which  she  has  long  been  associated.  Ms.  Freni 
has  made  more  than  fifty  recordings  and  has  appeared  numerous  times  on  television;  she 
also  appears  in  numerous  complete  opera  performances  on  video  disc,  including  La  boheme, 
Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Madama  Butterfly,  Otello,  Carmen,  Don  Carlo,  Ernani,  Eugene  Onegin, 
and  Adriana  Lecouvreur.  Ms.  Freni  made  her  professional  debut  as  Micaela  in  1955.  She 
made  her  La  Scala  debut  in  1962  as  Nannetta  in  Falstaff  and  achieved  international  star- 


FOR  THAT  VERY  SFECIAL  MOMENT, 
A  VERY  SPECIAL  DINING  EXPERIENCE. 

For  that  special  moment  deserving  of  a 
most  extraordinary  setting  .  .  .  permit  us  to 
suggest  The  Plaza  Dining  Room. 

Long  recognized  as  Boston's  most 
elegant  and  romantic  setting  for  dinner, 
we  proudly  introduce  an  exciting  new  menu 
featuring  Classic  American  Cuisine. 

Add  to  that  Boston's  most  renowned 
collection  of  vintage  wines,  and  you  have 
all  the  ingredients  to  make  any  occasion 
special. 


AT  THE  COPLEY  PLAZA  HOTEL 
138  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Reservations,  617-267-5300 
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Boston,  Massachusetts 
EUEGANT  SINGLE-FAMILY  TOWNHOUSE 
124  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 

Stunning  c.1871  5-story  residence,  newly 
restored,  with  elevator  &  parking.  Magnificent 
marble  foyer,  5  bedrooms,  5  V2  baths,  gourmet 
kitchen,  8  carved  fireplaces  &  exceptional  detail. 
A  ground  level  apt.  is  perfect  for  office,  au  pair 
or  inlaw  apt..  Permits  in  place  for  roof  deck. 

$1,450,000 


Brookline,  Massachusetts 
HISTORIC  COTTAGE  FARM  DISTRICT 
"THE  AMOS  A.  LAWRENCE  HOUSE" 

Wonderful  &  grand  c.1851  English  cottage  with 
magnificent  details.  The  3-story  stone  residence 
puts  history  on  display  with  rich  panelling, 
marble  fireplaces  &  lovely  commemorative 
wing.  Situated  on  over  one-half  acre  featuring  a 
patio  &  piazza  with  walled  garden  &  parking  for 
5  cars.  Close  to  BU  &  minutes  to  downtown 
Boston.  $1,650,000 


Concord,  Massachusetts 
MONUMENT  STREET  HILLTOP  FARM 
4-ACRES  -  ABUTS  CONSERVATION 

Grandly  sitting  atop  a  hill,  the  original 
farmhouse  dates  c.l685  with  wonderful  period 
features  &  later  enlarged  in  a  very  grand  style. 
Abuts  conservation  with  miles  of  riding,  hiking 
&  skiing  trails;s  &  panoramic  views  of  farmland 
&  orchards.  Includes  a  swimming  pool, 
caretaker's  house,  barn  &  stable. 

$1,500,000 
Call  SENKLER  &  ASSOC.  508/369-3600  or 
LANDVEST  617/723-1800 


Kennebunk  Beach,  Maine 
LORDS  POINT  OCEANFRONT  ESTATE 

"The  Lilacs"  is  situated  at  water's  edge 
overlooking  the  bold  Atlantic  towards 
Kennebunkport  Harbor.  Wonderful  classic 
cottage/cape  completely  renovated  including  4 
bedrooms,  4  fireplaces  &  a  large  family  & 
kitchen  area  opening  onto  2  porches.  Beautiful 
private  setting  with  manicured  lawns,  gardens  & 
terraces  with  spectacular  water  views. 

$1,265,000 
Call  JEAN  E.  KNAPP  AGENCY  207/967-3344  or 
LANDVEST 


Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109;  (617)  723-1800 


dom  there  the  following  year,  when  she  was  cast  by  Herbert  von  Karajan  as  Mimi  in  a  new 
Franco  Zeffirelli  production  of  La  boheme.  Within  a  short  time,  guest  appearances  took  her 
to  the  world's  most  important  opera  houses,  including  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  where  she 
was  eventually  named  a  Kammersangerin  by  the  Austrian  government.  In  1970  Ms.  Freni 
began  a  judicious  transition  from  the  purely  lyric  repertoire  to  that  of  certain  heavier  roles 
when  she  appeared  with  Jon  Vickers  in  a  new  Salzburg  production  of  Otello;  the  conductor 
was  Herbert  von  Karajan,  who,  perhaps  more  than  anyone,  had  a  profound  influence  on 
her  career.  Ms.  Freni  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  a  1981  performance  of  Verdi's 
Requiem  at  Tanglewood. 

Vladimir  Atlantov 

Making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  as  Herman  in  Pique  Dame  in 
Boston  and  New  York,  dramatic  tenor  Vladimir  Atlantov  is  a 
renowned  member  of  Russia's  Bolshoi  Opera.  It  was  during  that 
company's  first  tour  of  the  United  States,  in  1975,  that  he  came  to 
**9*  0BNb        international  attention,  for  his  portrayals  of  Dmitri  in  Boris 

Godunov,  Herman  in  Pique  Dame,  and  Lensky  in  Eugene  Onegin. 
ritiB      *fc-^2»ij^L         Since  then  he  has  appeared  in  virtually  every  major  opera  house 
■  Ik    ,"^atf  ■     throughout  the  world,  being  acclaimed  particularly  for  the  title  role 
9p  of  Otello,  as  Canio  in  /  pagliacci,  and  as  Herman,  all  three  roles  by 

M0P'~"~""s<k    fl  now  having  been  documented  on  audio  and/or  video  recordings.  The 

1990-91  season  brought  Mr.  Atlantov's  long-awaited  San  Franciso  Opera  debut,  in  Pagli- 
acci; his  first  United  States  performances  of  Otello,  with  Pittsburgh  Opera;  engagements  in 
Berlin,  Bonn,  Stuttgart,  and  his  home  theater  of  Vienna,  in  performances  of  Otello,  Sam- 
son et  Dalila,  and  /  pagliacci;  a  new  production  of  Otello  at  the  Deutsche  Oper,  Berlin, 
under  Giuseppe  Sinopoli,  and  farther  performances  of  Otello  at  the  Opera  Bastille.  Then 
followed  joint  concerts  with  his  Bolshoi  colleague,  Russian  mezzo  Ludmila  Schemtchuk, 
and  a  new  production  of  Tchaikovsky's  rarely-heard  opera  Mazeppa  at  the  Bregenz  Festi- 
val. Following  his  Boston  Symphony  appearances  as  Herman,  Mr.  Atlantov's  1991-92  sea- 
son continues  with  performances  in  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Hamburg  in  Otello,  Pagliacci, 
Pique  Dame,  and  Mussorgsky's  Khovanshchina,  and  then  a  return  to  the  United  States  for 
his  first  North  American  performances  of  Samson  et  Dalila,  at  Opera  Pacific  and  then  at 
Pittsburgh  Opera.  Then  come  more  Vienna  performances  of  Khovanshchina,  and  a  return 
to  the  Kirov  in  Leningrad  for  a  new  production  of  Pique  Dame  with  Mirella  Freni  and  con- 
ductor Valery  Gergiev.  From  there,  both  Mr.  Atlantov  and  Ms.  Freni  are  featured  in 
another  new  production  of  Pique  Dame,  at  the  Vienna  State  Opera  under  Seiji  Ozawa's 
direction. 


Maureen  Forrester 

It  was  as  the  Countess  in  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame  that  contralto 
Maureen  Forrester  made  her  European  operatic  debut  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1990,  at  La  Scala,  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction.  Also  that 
summer  she  performed  the  role  at  Tanglewood  with  the  Boston 
Symphony,  again  under  Mr.  Ozawa  —  the  most  recent  of  her  many 
engagements  with  the  orchestra  since  her  first  BSO  appearance  in 
December  1958.  Last  season  New  Yorkers  heard  Ms.  Forrester  on 
three  occasions:  in  Colin  Matthews'  orchestration  of  Britten's  A 
Charm  of  Lullabies,  given  its  world  premiere  performances  first  in 
Indianapolis  and  then  at  Carnegie  Hall  by  Raymond  Leppard  and 
the  Indianapolis  Symphony;  as  Dame  Quickly  in  the  Minnesota  Orchestra's  concert  Falstaff 
under  Edo  de  Waart,  performed  first  in  Minnesota;  and  in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Other  recent  engagements  have  included  appearances  as 
the  Marquise  in  La  Fille  du  regiment  with  Manitoba  Opera  and  Orlovsky  in  Die  Fleder- 
maus  with  Pittsburgh  Opera,  Mahler's  Second  Symphony  with  the  Dallas  and  Detroit  sym- 
phonies, the  Durufle  Requiem  with  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's  in  New  York,  Brahms's 
Alto  Rhapsody  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  Elgar's  Sea  Pictures  with  the  Montreal 
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Perfect  Harmony 

Retirement  living  in  tune  with  your  lifestyle. 

An  arrangement  composed  just  and  discover  new  talents  in  the 

for  you.    From  designing  your  music  room  or  on  the  putting 

apartment  home  to  choosing  the  green.    Experience  security  and 

tempo  of  your  lifestyle,  you'll  peace  of  mind  with  the  complete 

find  that  Fuller  Village  in  historic  health  care  available  to  you  at  all 

Milton  offers  an  opportunity  to  times.  Live  a  life  full  of  pleasure 

orchestrate    your           ^fc^  ^  and  independence, 

gracious  living  and  m  WfBlMBFM  BL  Fuller  Village.  A 
dining.  Meet  new  JMa&mJI^BBM  mk  perfect  arrange- 
friends  as  you  walk    FULLERvILLAGE    merit,  perfectly  in 


the  garden  paths, 


tune  with  you. 


Look  forward  to  a  Fuller  lifestyle. 

FULLER  VILLAGE  IN  MILTON 
617-333-0026 
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Symphony,  Berlioz's  Les  JVmfc  d'ete  with  the  National  Arts  Centre  Orchestra  of  Ottawa, 
Murray  Schafer's  Beauty  and  the  Beast  with  Montreal's  McGill  Chamber  Orchestra,  and 
appearances  throughout  the  United  States  with  the  Belgian  chamber  orchestra  I  Fiammin- 
ghi.  This  season  she  appears  twice  with  the  Toronto  Symphony,  in  Brahms's  Alto  Rhap- 
sody and  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  Born  in  Montreal,  Ms.  Forrester  made  her  debut 
at  the  YWCA  and  was  immediately  engaged  to  sing  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  under 
Otto  Klemperer;  she  made  her  first  Carnegie  Hall  appearance  in  1957,  singing  Mahler's 
Resurrection  Symphony  under  Bruno  Walter's  direction.  A  passionate  advocate  of 
twentieth-century  music,  especially  that  of  her  fellow  Canadians,  and  considered  one  of  the 
world's  great  Mahler  interpreters,  she  is  represented  on  more  than  130  recordings.  Her 
candid  1986  autobiography,  "Out  of  Character,"  was  recently  translated  into  French,  Ms. 
Forrester's  second  language.  The  recipient  of  twenty-nine  honorary  doctorates  and  numer- 
ous other  honors,  Ms.  Forrester  finished  her  five-year  term  as  Chairperson  of  the  Canada 
Council  in  December  1988.  She  is  on  the  Board  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  has  been  Chan- 
cellor of  Wilfred  Laurier  University  for  the  past  five  years,  and  in  1990  became  spokesper- 
son for  The  Arthritis  Society. 


Katherine  Ciesinski 

The  American  mezzo-soprano  Katherine  Ciesinski  is  acclaimed 
worldwide  in  opera,  concert,  and  recital.  Ms.  Ciesinski  made  her 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1988,  as  Nicklausse  in  Les  Contes 
d 'Hoffmann.  During  the  1991-92  season  she  will  sing  the  title  role 
of  Donizetti's  La  Favorite  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris  and  at 
the  Vichy  Festival;  she  also  appears  as  Brangane  in  a  new  produc- 
tion of  Tristan  und  Isolde  at  Scottish  Opera.  Besides  her  Boston 
Symphony  appearances  as  Pauline  in  Pique  Dame,  she  returns  to 
Symphony  Hall  in  November  for  the  BSO's  world  premiere  perform- 
ances of  Ned  Rorem's  Swords  and  Plowshares.  Also  this  season  she 
performs  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  with  Sir  Colin  Davis  and  the  London  Symphony,  and 
gives  recitals  in  North  America  and  Europe,  including  joint  appearances  with  her  sister, 
soprano  Kristine  Ciesinski.  Last  season  Katherine  Ciesinski  made  her  British  debut  as 
Cassandre  in  Berlioz's  Les  Troy  ens  with  Scottish  Opera.  She  returned  to  San  Francisco 
Opera  as  Dulcinee  in  Massenet's  Don  Quichotte,  to  the  Netherlands  for  Bluebeard's  Castle, 
and  to  Dallas  Opera  for  a  new  production  of  Hansel  und  Gretel.  For  Decca  records  she 
recorded  the  title  role  in  Marc  Blitzstein's  opera  Regina  with  conductor  John  Mauceri  and 
a  cast  including  Samuel  Ramey.  Ms.  Ciesinski  first  achieved  national  attention  as  Erika  in 
the  PBS  telecast  of  Barber's  Vanessa  from  Spoleto  USA.  Another  career  landmark  was  her 
Santa  Fe  Opera  debut  as  Countess  Geschwitz  in  the  American  premiere  of  the  three-act 
version  of  Berg's  Lulu.  This  was  followed  by  worldwide  recognition  for  her  debut  as  Siebel 
in  Chicago  Lyric  Opera's  Faust,  filmed  by  Unitel  for  European  and  American  television.  A 
compelling  champion  of  contemporary  music,  Ms.  Ciesinski  has  had  song  cycles  written  for 
her  by  such  distinguished  composers  as  Lee  Hoiby,  Ned  Rorem  (whose  Women's  Voices  she 
has  recorded  with  the  composer  at  the  keyboard),  Libby  Larsen,  and  Jacques  Lenot.  She 
may  be  heard  on  the  CRI,  Marlboro  Recording  Society,  RCA,  and  Erato  labels.  Born  in 
Delaware,  Ms.  Ciesinski  earned  both  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  with  highest  honors 
from  Temple  University  and  continued  her  studies  at  the  Curtis  Institute.  She  won  first 
prize  in  the  Geneva  International  Competition  and  grand  prize  in  the  Paris  International 
Competition  by  unanimous  decision.  She  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tanglewood 
in  1980. 
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Sergei  Leiferkus 

Earlier  this  season,  Soviet  baritone  Sergei  Leiferkus  made  his 
American  recital  debut  at  William  Jewel  College,  following  this 
with  recitals  at  Grinnell  College  in  Iowa  and  at  the  Frick  Collection 
in  New  York.  His  1991-92  schedule  also  includes  Eugene  Onegin 
with  Montreal  Opera,  Prokofiev's  The  Fiery  Angel  at  London's 
Royal  Opera  House  and  with  Kirov  Opera,  Eugene  Onegin  in  Bar- 
celona, Pique  Dame  at  Glyndebourne,  Rangoni  in  Boris  Godunov 
with  Claudio  Abbado  at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  and  Iago  in  Otello 
with  Sir  Georg  Solti  at  the  Royal  Opera  House.  Born  in  Leningrad, 
Mr.  Leiferkus  studied  there  at  the  Conservatory.  In  1972  he  was 
invited  to  the  Leningrad  Maly  Theater  of  Opera  and  Ballet,  where  he  soon  became  princi- 
pal baritone.  In  1976  he  was  awarded  the  Grand  Prix  in  the  Tenth  International  Contest 
of  Singers  in  Paris.  The  following  year  he  was  invited  to  perform  the  role  of  Prince  Andrei 
in  Prokofiev's  War  and  Peace  at  the  Kirov  Theater,  where  he  subsequently  remained  as  a 
leading  singer.  Mr.  Leiferkus  made  his  Western  debut  with  the  Wexford  Festival  Opera. 
He  made  his  Berlin  Philharmonic  debut  in  1983  as  soloist  in  Shostakovich's  Symphony 
No.  13;  his  United  States  debut,  with  the  same  work  and  conductor,  was  in  February 
1987,  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has  appeared  as  Don  Giovanni  and 
Escamillo  with  Scottish  Opera  and  is  the  first  Soviet  singer  to  have  appeared  with  English 
National  Opera,  in  a  new  production  of  Bizet's  The  Pearl  Fishers.  He  has  also  headed  his 
own  company  in  a  successful  tour  of  Britain  beginning  in  July  1987  at  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  where  he  sang  the  title  role  of  Eugene  Onegin  and  Tomsky  in  Pique  Dame.  The 
latter  was  also  the  role  in  which  he  returned  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  at  Tanglewood  in 
1990.  Other  previous  engagements  have  included  Tchaikovsky's  Mazeppa  at  the  Bregenz 
Festival,  his  debut  recital  at  Wigmore  Hall,  his  Covent  Garden  debut  as  Count  di  Luna  in 
a  new  production  of  R  trovatore,  his  San  Francisco  Opera  debut  as  Telramund  in  Lohen- 
grin, his  Vienna  State  Opera  debut  as  Eugene  Onegin,  and  his  Opera  Bastille  debut  as  the 
Count  in  he  nozze  di  Figaro.  Mr.  Leiferkus  has  recorded  Janacek's  Glagolitic  Mass  for 
Decca  Records. 


Dmitri  Hvorostovsky 

Making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  as  Yeletsky  in  Pique  Dame, 
baritone  Dmitri  Hvorostovsky  was  born  in  1962,  in  the  central 
Siberian  city  of  Krasnoyarsk,  USSR.  After  completing  his  studies 
at  a  music  school  for  children,  where  he  attended  piano  classes,  he 
moved  on  to  the  Krasnoyarsk  High  School  of  Arts,  studying  with 
Jekatherina  Yofel.  Four  years  later  he  graduated,  becoming  a  solo- 
ist with  the  Krasnoyarsk  Opera.  Mr.  Hvorostovsky  took  first  prizes 
at  the  Glinka  National  Competition  in  the  USSR  in  1987,  the  Tou- 
louse Singing  Competition  in  1988,  and  the  BBC  Cardiff  Singer  of 
the  World  Competition  in  1989.  Since  his  highly  acclaimed  recital 
debuts  in  London,  New  York,  and  Washington,  and  at  Leonard  Bernstein's  Pacific  Music 
Festival  in  Sapporo,  Japan,  he  quickly  became  one  of  his  generation's  most  sought-after 
vocalists.  Mr.  Hvorostovsky  made  his  debut  at  Venice's  La  Fenice  earlier  this  year,  in 
Eugene  Onegin;  further  debuts  are  scheduled,  at  Covent  Garden  in  I  puritani,  at  the 
Theatre  du  Chatelet  in  Onegin,  and  at  La  Monnaie  in  Brussels  in  La  favorita.  Future 
recital  engagements  include  appearances  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Salzburg  Festival  in 
1992.  Dmitri  Hvorostovsky  records  for  Philips  Classics,  which  has  released  an  album  of 
arias  by  Tchaikovsky  and  Verdi,  and  a  recent  collection  of  songs  by  Tchaikovsky  and  Rach- 
maninoff, entitled  "Russian  Romances."  Future  plans  include  the  role  of  Alfio  in  Cavalleria 
rusticana,  the  title  role  in  Eugene  Onegin,  Rodrigo  in  Don  Carlo,  and  further  recital  record- 
ings of  opera  arias,  songs,  and  folk  songs. 
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Janis  Taylor 

Janis  Taylor  appears  regularly  with  the  major  orchestras  and 
opera  companies.  Her  recent  engagements  have  included  Beetho- 
ven's Ninth  Symphony  with  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  and  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  recordings  of  Alexander  Nevsky  with 
the  Milwaukee  Symphony  and  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  with  the 
Atlanta  Symphony,  performances  of  Mahler's  Das  Lied  von  der 
Erde  with  Christoph  Eschenbach  and  the  Houston  Symphony, 
Mahler's  Second  Symphony  with  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  and  the 
Atlanta  Symphony,  and  performances  in  Holland  of  Verdi's 
Requiem,  Schoenberg's  one-woman  opera  Erwartung  on  a  double 
bill  with  Zemlinsky's  Eine  florentinische  Tragodie  at  the  Holland  Festival,  and  a  concert 
version  of  Wagner's  Gotterdammerung  conducted  by  Edo  de  Waart.  She  includes  all  of 
Gustav  Mahler's  works  for  mezzo-soprano  in  her  repertoire  and  has  recorded  Mahler's  Sec- 
ond Symphony  for  Virgin  Classics  with  Edo  de  Waart  and  the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  Ms. 
Taylor  made  her  European  opera  debut  in  Spoleto,  Italy,  in  Shostakovich's  Lady  Macbeth 
of  Mtsensk.  Born  in  Westfield,  New  York,  Ms.  Taylor  began  her  musical  training  at  an 
early  age  and  continued  her  language  and  vocal  studies  in  Montreal;  she  made  her  recital 
debut  at  Montreal's  Musee  de  Beaux  Arts  and  her  orchestral  debut  with  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony. Her  first  solo  recording,  of  songs  by  Hector  Berlioz,  was  recently  released  by 
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Dorian.  Ms.  Taylor  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  during  the  1983-84  season,  per- 
forming Mahler's  Das  kiagende  Lied  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  in  Boston  and  New 
York.  This  season  she  appears  with  the  Boston  Symphony  as  soloist  in  Prokofiev's  Alex- 
ander Nevsky  (both  the  complete  film  presentation  and  the  cantata),  as  the  Governess  in 
Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame  in  Boston  and  New  York,  and  in  Symphony  Hall  performances 
of  Mozart's  Requiem  marking  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  death  in  December. 


Ernesto  Gavazzi 

Born  in  Sergeno,  Milan,  tenor  Ernesto  Gavazzi  completed  his 
musical  studies  in  1971  and  made  his  debut  at  the  Concorso 
dell'Autunno  Musicale  Trevigiano  in  L'elisir  d'amore.  At  La  Piccola 
Scala  he  has  appeared  in  R  matrimonio  segreto,  R  ritorno  d'Ulisse 
in  patria,  La  cambialedi  matrimonio,  and  La  pietra  del  paragone, 
among  other  operas.  He  has  also  performed  at  various  other  Italian 
theaters,  in  productions  of  La  Cenerentola,  La  sonnambula,  R  bar- 
biere  di  Siviglia,  I  pagliacci,  L'amico  Fritz,  and  Don  Pasquale.  Mr. 
Gavazzi  has  also  appeared  in  operatic  productions  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Riccardo  Muti,  Gianandrea  Gavazzeni,  Georges  Pretre, 
Claudio  Abbado,  and  Lorin  Maazel,  including  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  R  tabarro,  Manon  Les- 
caut,  Idomeneo,  Carmen,  Turandot,  Madama  Butterfly,  and  William  Tell.  At  the  Pesaro 
Festival  he  has  sung  in  R  viaggio  a  Reims,  Bianca  e  Falliero,  and  L' occasion  fa  il  ladro. 
Mr.  Gavazzi  is  making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  as  Tchekalinsky  in  Pique  Dame. 
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Julian  Rodescu 

A  winner  in  the  Pavarotti  World  Competition  at  the  Philadelphia 
Opera,  bass  Julian  Rodescu  has  been  praised  for  performances  as 
the  King  in  Aida  with  Opera  Delaware,  for  his  appearances  in 
Shostakovich's  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mtsensk,  for  his  performance  as 
Hunding  in  the  first  act  of  Wagner's  Die  Walkiire,  and  for  perform- 
ances of  Schubert  Lieder.  Mr.  Rodescu  repeated  the  role  of  the 
King  in  Aida  with  John  Mauceri  conducting  and  has  been  heard  as 
Sarastro  in  Mozart's  Magic  Flute  with  the  Opera  Sinfonia,  Marines 
Mozart  Festival,  in  his  debut  with  New  York  City  Opera  at  the 
Saratoga  Festival,  and  with  the  Central  City  and  Knoxville  opera 
companies.  He  has  also  appeared  as  the  Commendatore  in  Don  Giovanni  and  as  the  Baron 
in  Offenbach's  La  Vie  parisienne.  Mr.  Rodescu  made  his  European  debut  in  1991  at  the 
Aachen  Stadttheater,  as  Schigolch  in  a  new  production  of  Lulu.  He  made  his  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  debut  in  1990  as  Surin  in  Pique  Dame.  In  1988  he  made  his  debut  with 
Mstislav  Rostropovich  and  the  National  Symphony,  at  the  Kennedy  Center  and  Carnegie 
Hall,  in  the  world  premiere  of  Shostakovich's  Rayok,  which  was  subsequently  recorded.  He 
made  his  debut  in  Canada  in  1987  with  Orchestra  London,  in  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis, 
and  in  1989  appeared  in  Monteverdi's  Orfeo  with  Toronto's  Opera  Atelier. 


Dominique  Labelle 

A  native  of  Montreal,  Canada,  soprano  Dominique  Labelle  came  to 
international  attention  as  Donna  Anna  in  Peter  Sellars'  production 
of  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni,  telecast  on  PBS  in  January  1991.  This 
season,  besides  her  Boston  Symphony  appearances,  she  sings  the 
role  of  the  Countess  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  with  Virginia  Opera  and 
Minnesota  Opera,  and  Susanna  in  that  opera  with  Vancouver 
Opera.  Concert  engagements  include  Britten's  Les  Rluminations 
and  the  Handel/Mozart  Messiah  with  the  Montreal  Symphony, 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  2  with  the  Saint  Louis  Symphony,  and 
Vaughan  Williams'  Antarctica  Symphony  with  Raymond  Leppard 
and  the  Indianapolis  Symphony.  In  1992-93  she  will  sing  Donna  Anna  in  a  new  Canadian 
Opera  production  of  Don  Giovanni.  Recent  operatic  engagements  have  included  the  role  of 
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Juliette  in  Gounod's  Romeo  et  Juliette  with  Toledo  Opera,  and  Mimi  in  La  boMme  with 
Glimmerglass  Opera.  She  has  also  appeared  as  Elizabeth  Zimmer  in  a  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  production  of  Hans  Werner  Henze's  Elegy  for  Young  Lovers.  A  winner  of  the  1989 
Metropolitan  Opera  National  Council  Competition,  Ms.  Labelle  attended  Boston  University 
on  a  Dean's  Scholarship;  she  was  then  and  is  now  a  student  of  Phyllis  Curtin.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1988  she  was  a  Vocal  Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  With  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  she  has  performed  and  recorded  the  role  of  Klytem- 
nestra's  Trainbearer  in  Strauss's  Elektra;  last  season  she  appeared  with  Mr.  Ozawa  and 
the  orchestra  as  soloist  in  Verdi's  Te  Deum  and  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  in  Boston  and 
at  Carnegie  Hall. 


Richard  Clement 

A  native  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  tenor  Richard  Clement  graduated 
cum  laude  from  Georgia  State  University.  He  received  his  master's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati-College  Conservatory  of 
Music,  where  he  was  the  Corbett  Award  Winner.  Mr.  Clement  sang 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  a  performance  of  Leonard 
Bernstein's  Arias  and  Barcarolles  while  a  Vocal  Fellow  in  1990  at 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  received  the  CD.  Jackson 
Award;  he  made  his  subscription  concert  and  Carnegie  Hall  debuts 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  as  soloist  in  Beethoven's  Cho- 
ral Fantasy  and  the  quintet  from  Copland's  The  Tender  Land  in 
December  1990.  Mr.  Clement  has  also  sung  with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  under  James 
Conlon's  direction;  he  appears  with  them  this  fall  in  Mozart's  Magic  Flute  and  Requiem.  In 
March  1990  he  appeared  with  Robert  Shaw  and  the  Atlanta  Symphony  as  a  soloist  in 
Bach's  B  minor  Mass,  subsequently  recording  the  work  for  Telarc.  Mr.  Clement  made  his 
professional  opera  debut  as  Spoletta  in  Puccini's  Tosca  with  the  Atlanta  Opera  under 
William  Fred  Scott;  he  will  appear  twice  with  that  company  in  the  summer  of  1992.  Cur- 
rently a  first-year  member  of  the  Houston  Opera  Studio,  Mr.  Clement  will  make  his  Hous- 
ton Grand  Opera  debut  as  Ruiz  in  R  trovatore  this  winter;  also  this  season  at  Houston 
Grand  Opera  he  will  sing  roles  in  Parsifal,  the  student  matinee  and  Texas  Opera  Theater 
tour  performances  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  and  Andrea  Chenier. 
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Dennis  Petersen 

1   Tenor  Dennis  Petersen  has  distinguished  himself  in  a  variety  of 
I   operatic  roles,  in  addition  to  his  appearances  in  concertos,  recitals, 
1   and  oratorio.  Besides  Pique  Dame  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  his 
1991-92  season  includes  a  return  to  San  Francisco  Opera  for  his 
sixth  consecutive  season,  Mozart's  Requiem  with  Hugh  Wolff  and 
I   the  Saint  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  and  a  return  to  New  Orleans 
Opera  as  Jaquino  in  Fidelio.  In  1992-93  he  makes  his  Chicago 
Lyric  Opera  debut,  as  Mime  in  Das  Rheingold  under  Zubin  Mehta's 
direction.  During  San  Francisco  Opera's  1990-91  season,  Mr. 
Petersen  performed  and  understudied  roles  including  Iro  in  R 
ritorno  d'Ulisse  in  patria,  Juan  in  Don  Quichotte,  Flamand  in  Capriccio,  the  Captain  in 
Wozzeck,  and  Mime  in  Wagner's  Ring.  Also  that  season  he  appeared  with  New  Orleans 
Opera  as  Don  Basilio  in  he  nozze  di  Figaro  and  returned  to  the  Saint  Paul  Chamber 
Orchestra  for  Messiah.  In  the  summer  of  1991  he  appeared  as  Spalanzani  and  Nathanael 
in  Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann  at  the  Spoleto  Festival  USA.  Other  engagements  have  included 
Tippett's  A  Child  of  Our  Time  with  the  New  York  Choral  Society,  and  appearances  with 
the  New  Jersey  Symphony,  the  Baltimore  Symphony,  and  the  Calgary  Philharmonic.  Mr. 
Petersen  received  both  his  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from  the  University  of  Iowa.  He 
joined  San  Francisco  Opera's  Merola  Program  in  1984  and  made  his  debut  with  San  Fran- 
cisco Opera's  main  company  the  following  season;  he  has  appeared  there  every  season 
since.  Mr.  Petersen  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  April  1991  as  the  Second  Jew  in 
Strauss 's  Salome. 


Jorge  diamine 

Born  in  Oporto,  Portugal,  baritone  Jorge  diamine  began  playing 
the  piano  at  four;  he  studied  cello  at  the  Conservatory  in  Oporto 
and  became  an  accomplished  chamber  musician.  He  made  his  sing- 
ing debut  at  twelve  as  a  boy  soprano  in  a  contemporary  Portuguese 
opera  production.  Only  after  studying  law  did  he  choose  to  become 
a  singer;  in  1979  he  received  a  scholarship  from  the  Gulbenkian 
Foundation  to  further  his  studies  in  Paris,  in  Munich  with  Hans 
Hotter,  in  Madrid  with  Lola  Rodriguez  Aragon,  and  at  the  Juil- 
liard  School  with  Daniel  Ferro.  He  has  also  received  professional 
guidance  from  Teresa  Berganza,  with  whom  he  sang  Mozart  and 
Rossini  duets  as  part  of  a  San  Carlos  Opera  gala.  His  first  appearance  in  France,  in  the 
1981  Lille  Festival,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  long-term  partnership  with  pianist  Marie- 
Frangoise  Bucquet.  Since  then  he  has  appeared  in  concerts,  recitals,  and  opera  perform- 
ances in  Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Spain,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  France, 
Holland,  Poland,  and  Portugal.  A  soloist  with  Radio  France,  Mr.  Chamine  has  also 
recorded  for  Belgian  television,  Italian  radio,  Antenna  2,  and  Portuguese  television;  his 
first  compact  disc  was  released  by  Harmonia  Mundi.  The  recipient  of  various  honors  and 
awards,  Mr.  Chamine  is  equally  at  home  in  the  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Russian,  and  Portuguese  languages  and  repertory.  His  operatic  roles  include  Borodin's 
Prince  Igor  and  Pizarro  in  Beethoven's  Fidelio.  Mr.  Chamine  is  making  his  Boston  Sym- 
phony debut  as  Naroumov  in  Pique  Dame. 


David  Kneuss 

It  was  with  his  staging  of  Pique  Dame  at  Tanglewood  in  1990  that  David  Kneuss  marked 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  first  staged  opera  at  the  Boston  Symphony's  summer  home, 
Tosca  with  Shirley  Verrett  and  Sherrill  Milnes  in  1980;  his  most  recent  productions  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  were  Salome  with  Hildegard  Behrens  at  Symphony  Hall  in  April  1991 
and  Idomeneo  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1991.  In  between  came  Tanglewood  productions  of 
scenes  from  Boris  Godunov  with  Nicolai  Ghiaurov,  Fidelio  with  Hildegard  Behrens  and 
James  McCracken,  Orfeo  ed  Euridice  with  Marilyn  Home,  Benita  Valente,  and  Erie  Mills, 
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Spend  a  Sunday  afternoon  with 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms. 


November  3,  199 


Boston 

Symphony 

Chamber  Players 

Gilbert  Kalish,  pianist 


MOZART 

KELLAWAY 
HINDEMITH 

BRAHMS 


Divertimento  in  D,  K.205,  for  violin,  viola, 
bassoon,  bass,  and  two  horns 

vEsque'  for  trombone  and  bass 

Three  pieces  for  violin,  bass,  clarinet, 
trumpet,  and  piano 

Quartet  in  C  minor  for  violin,  viola,  cello, 
and  piano,  Op.  60 


January  12,  1992 


BEETHOVEN 

KIRCHNER 
BRAHMS 

March  1.1992 
KLUGHARDT 

MOZART 

HAYDN 
STRAVINSKY 


Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  oboe,  clarinet, 

horn,  and  bassoon,  Op.  16 
Trio  for  violin,  cello,  and  piano 
String  Sextet  in  G,  Op.  36 


vSchilflieder,'  Fantasy  pieces  for  oboe,  viola, 

and  piano,  Op.  28 
Quartet  in  E-flat  for  violin,  viola,  cello,  and 

piano,  K.493 
Trio  in  G  for  flute,  violin,  and  cello,  Op.  100 
VL'  Histoire  du  Soldat'  (concert  suite) 


Three  Sunday  afternoons  at  3:00pm 

All  3  concerts  for  only: 
$44.00,  $33.00,  $24.50 

SUBSCRIBE  TODAY!  CALL  (617)  266-7575 
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Berlioz's  Beatrice  et  Benedict  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  Jon  Garrison,  and  Sylvia  McNair, 
and  a  staging  of  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  with  Edith  Mathis  and  Benjamin  Luxon.  Fol- 
lowing that  St.  Matthew,  Mr.  Kneuss  experimented  further  with  the  concert/opera  format: 
with  another  Orfeo,  in  Columbus,  in  which  the  late  Jan  DeGaetani  fulfilled  a  lifelong  wish 
to  sing  the  role  of  Orfeo  in  a  staged  production;  with  a  production  of  Carmen  created  for 
Victor  Borge,  blending  Mr.  Borge's  conducting  ability  and  gift  of  entertainment  to  the 
delight  of  audiences  on  the  west  coast  and  in  Texas;  and  with  an  afternoon  of  spirituals  at 
Carnegie  Hall  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  Jessye  Norman,  broadcast  on  PBS  and  subse- 
quently released  on  videocassette.  Currently  in  his  fourteenth  season  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  Mr.  Kneuss  recently  became  executive  stage  director  with  that  company,  for  which 
he  continues  to  direct  revivals  of  many  Met  productions.  Mr.  Kneuss  has  also  created  pro- 
ductions for  a  number  of  other  American  opera  companies,  including  San  Francisco, 
Atlanta,  and  Columbus,  as  well  as  for  the  Maggio  Musicale  Fiorentino. 


John  Michael  Deegan  and  Sarah  G.  Conly 

John  Michael  Deegan  and  Sarah  G.  Conly's  association  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  began  in  1980  with  Mr.  Deegan's  design  for  the  Tanglewood  production  of 
Tosca.  Since  then  the  couple  has  collaborated  on  designs  for  nearly  three  dozen  other  pro- 
ductions, including  eleven  more  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  most  recent  hav- 
ing been  Pique  Dame  at  Tanglewood  in  1990,  Salome  at  Symphony  Hall  in  April  1991,  and 
Idomeneo  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1991.  Their  many  design  credits  also  include  sets,  cos- 
tumes, and  lighting  for  such  geographically  widespread  companies  as  the  Maggio  Musicale 
Fiorentino,  Iceland  National  Opera,  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston,  and  Atlanta  Opera,  as 
well  as  a  three-week  stint  aboard  the  Queen  Elizabeth  II  as  designers  for  a  Theater  Guild 
cruise  from  Sydney  to  Hong  Kong,  and  a  New  York  City  Opera  production  of  Flotow's 
Martha.  In  addition  to  working  with  Mr.  Deegan,  Ms.  Conly  designs  costumes  for  opera, 
dance,  theater,  and  television.  Mr.  Deegan  made  his  Broadway  debut  as  lighting  designer 
for  The  Circle  and  also  designed  the  lighting  for  Shadowlands,  which  opened  on  Broadway 
in  the  fall  of  1990. 


Serving  Greater  Boston 

Residential  Properties 

Sales  and  Rentals 

Condominiums 


Beacon  Street,  Brooklme,  MA  02146 


^REALTORS 

»*  (617)738-5700 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1970,  when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  the 
chorus  celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary  in  April  1990. 
Co-sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  Boston  Univer- 
sity, and  originally  formed  for  performances  at  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall  season  as  well.  Now  the 
official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate  their  services, 
performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  working  with  Music  Director  Seiji 
Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  prominent  guest  conductors  as  Ber- 
nard Haitink,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  The  chorus  has  also  collaborated  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  recordings,  beginning  with 
Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a  1975  Grammy  nominee 
for  Best  Choral  Performance.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth-century  American  music 
recorded  at  the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon  was  a  1979  Grammy  nominee. 
Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  currently  available  on 
compact  disc  include  Strauss's  Elektra,  Mahler's  Second  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and 
Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips;  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on 
Telarc;  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle,  on  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon; and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  CBS  Masterworks. 
The  chorus's  most  recent  release,  on  Philips,  is  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Bernard  Haitink's  direction.  They  may  also  be  heard  on  the 
Philips  album  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas"  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra.  In  June  1989  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  helped  close  a  month-long 
International  Choral  Festival  based  in  Toronto,  performing  music  by  Tallis,  Ives,  Brahms, 
and  Gabrieli  under  John  Oliver's  direction  and  participating  in  the  festival's  closing  per- 
formance, the  Verdi  Requiem  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Dutoit. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor 
of  the  MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  a  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT, 
and  conductor  of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  he  founded  in  1977.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 


American  Boychoir 

James  Litton,  Director 

Wallace  Hornady,  Assistant  Director 

The  American  Boychoir  has  performed  throughout  the  world  with  numerous  orchestras  and 
many  distinguished  conductors.  The  choir  has  performed  in  more  than  2,000  American 
cities  and  towns  in  forty-eight  states,  as  well  as  in  Japan,  Korea,  Canada,  Central  and 
South  America,  and  Europe.  The  group  was  founded  in  1937  as  the  Columbus  Boychoir, 
which  participated  in  the  first  American  performances  of  Benjamin  Britten's  War  Requiem 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Erich  Leinsdorf  in  1963,  and  the  first  Ameri- 
can performances  of  Leonard  Bernstein's  Kaddish  Symphony  with  the  BSO  under  Charles 
Munch  the  following  year.  The  choir  is  made  up  of  boys  aged  nine  to  fourteen  from 
twenty-one  states  and  Canada;  all  are  students  at  the  American  Boychoir  School,  located 
since  1950  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  The  American  Boychoir  School  is  composed  of  three 
choirs,  a  training  choir  and  two  touring  choirs.  Under  the  leadership  of  Music  Director 
James  Litton  and  Assistant  Director  Wallace  Hornady,  these  ensembles  perform  a  reper- 
toire of  classical,  light,  and  popular  music.  In  addition  to  many  appearances  on  national 
television,  the  American  Boychoir  has  sung  at  Lincoln  Center,  Carnegie  Hall,  the  Kennedy 
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Center,  Radio  City  Music  Hall,  the  White  House,  and  the  Vatican.  They  have  been  fea- 
tured in  the  soundtracks  of  several  television  commercials  and  have  made  more  than  thirty- 
five  recordings.  The  American  Boychoir  participated  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra  in  a  1989  Christmas  Pops  concert  taped  for  PBS's  "Evening  at  Pops" 
television  series.  Last  season  they  performed  and  recorded  Tchaikovsky's  The  Nutcracker 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Annette  Anfinrud 
Joanne  Colella  Boag 
Sarah  S.  Brannen 
Susan  Cavalieri 
Bonita  Ciambotti 
Mary  A.V.  Crimmins 
Cheri  E.  Hancock 
Amy  G.  Harris 
Holly  MacEwen  Krafka 
Barbara  MacDonald 
Carol  McKeen 
Jan  Norvelle 
Sarah  J.  Robinson 
Charlotte  C.  Russell 
Genevieve  Schmidt 
Pamela  Schweppe 
S.  Lynn  Shane 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Deborah  L.  Speer 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Nancy  Brockway 
Sharon  Carter 
Barbara  Clemens 
Diane  Droste 
Jennifer  L.  French 
Irene  Gilbride 
Deborah  Gruber 
Evelyn  Eshleman  Kern 


April  Merriam 
Sheryl  L.  Monkelien 
Roslyn  Pedlar 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Dianne  M.  Terp 
Judith  Tierney 
Constance  L.  Turnburke 
Sue  Wilcox 

Tenors 

Brad  W.  Armidon 
John  C.  Barr 
Richard  A.  Bissell 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Reginald  Didham 
Brian  S.  Dilg 
Michael  P.  Gallagher 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
George  W.  Harper 
John  Hickman 
Richard  P.  Howell 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Edward  J.  Kiradjieff 
Thomas  Lee 
Henry  Lussier 
John  Vincent  Maclnnis 
Daniel  A.  O'Brien 
David  R.  Pickett 
David  Raish 


Ronald  Severson 
Barry  Singer 
Donald  Sturdy 

Basses 

Kirk  Chao 
George  Chase 
Mel  Conway 

James  W.  Courtemanche 
Edward  E.  Dahl 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
John  Knowles 
Bruce  Kozuma 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Steven  Ledbetter 
David  K.  Lones 
H.  Brady  Macosko 
Rene  Miville 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Donald  Robert  Peck 
Dennis  M.  Pereira 
Carl  R.  Petersheim 
Andrei  Roudenko 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Paul  Sanner 
Karl  Schoellkopf 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Paul  R.  Tessier 
Terry  L.  Ward 


Virginia  S.  Hecker,  Manager 
Shiela  Kibbe,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 


$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 
of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  North  American  Tour 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lane 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
William  K.  O'Brien 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Deloitte  &  Touche 
James  T.  McBride 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 


Dynatech  Corporation 
J. P.  Barger 

Eastern  Enterprises 
Robert  W.  Weinig 

EG&G,  Inc. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

First  Winthrop  Corporation 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Graf  aeon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

The  Henley  Group 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Lawner  Reingold  Britton  &  Partners 
Michael  H.  Reingold 
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1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

MCI 

Jonathan  Crane 

McKinsey  &  Company 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

The  New  England 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Nynex  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


PaineWebber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

People  Magazine 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  Picard 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 


Independence,  service,  and  companionship  in 
New  England's  most  affordable 
senior  rental  community. 


T5& 


%ivtr  (Bay  Club 

99  Brackett  Street  /  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  /  (617)  472-4457 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Leaders  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  support  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which 
are  capitalized  denote  Business  Honor  Roll  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  treble 
clef  ($)  denotes  support  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An  eighth-note  symbol  (})  indicates  support  of 
$2,500-$4,999. 


4ccountants 


(ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 
William  F.  Meagher 

Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
William  K.  O'Brien 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

rofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.,  P.C. 
Allan  Tofias 

Idvertising/Public  Relations 

\RNOLD  FORTUNA  LANE 
Edward  Eskandarian 

Cabot  Communications 
William  I.  Monaghan 

3ILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

[ngalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

LAWNER  REINGOLD 
3RITTON  &  PARTNERS 
Michael  H.  Reingold 

Drsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Verospace 

Northrop  Corporation 
Kent  Kresa 

Vutomotive 

J.N.  Phillips  Glass 
Company,  Inc. 
Alan  L.  Rosenfield 

LEXUS 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 


Ranking 


3ANK  OF  BOSTON 
Ira  Stepanian 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Bancorp 
Richard  Laine 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 
John  Laird 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Brooks  Sullivan 

•^Eastern  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

|USTrust 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 


B  uilding/C  ontr  ac  ting 

| Harvey  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

•^Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

^Walsh  Brothers 
James  Walsh  II 


Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

i1  Andersen  Consulting  Co. 
William  D.  Green 

^Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

,§The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

^Corporate  Decisions 
David  J.  Morrison 


|  Fairfield  Financial  Holdings 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

•^General  Electric  Consulting 
James  J.  Harrigan 

•^Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

|Lochridge  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

•^Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

|  Prudential  Securities 
Robert  Whelan 

$Rath  &  Strong 
Dan  Ciampa 

THOMAS  H.  LEE  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

^The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 


Consumer  Goods/Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 
Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

^Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

$  Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee  Company 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

| Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

|0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

Seasoned  to  Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 
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WE'RE 

MUSK  TO 

YOUR  MOUTH. 

A  fresh-from-the-oven  overture: 

Bruegger's  10  varieties  of  K  k 

authentic  NY  style  bagels.    *J 

With  Supreme  Cheese, 

for  a  tasteful  duet. 

We  get  rave 

reviews 

daily! 

279  Mass. 

Ave.,  Boston 

(Behind  Symphony  Hall) 


Get  the 

Classical 

Advantage! 


(617)536-6003 


Boston's  #1  choice  for  classical  music 
24  hours  a  day 


A  Different  Kind 
of  Nursing  Care! 


ARNOLD  HOUSE 

INCORPORATED 

Dignified 

Private  Residential  Care 

...  in  the  lifestyle  accustomed  to.  Convenient 
to  family  and  friends.  Emphasis  on  living  life 
as  fully  as  possible.  Family  owned  &  operated 
since  1949.  Truly  a  place  to  come  home  to 
temporarily  or  longer.  Respite  and  Hospice 
care  also  available.  Call  for  Brochure  or 
Inquiries: 

(617)438-1116 

490  William  Street,  Stoneham 
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Education 


Environmental 


$Bentley  College 
Gregory  Adamian 

Electrical/Electronics 


^Analytical  Systems 
Engineering  Corporation 
Michael  B.  RuMn 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Mass.  Electric  Construction 
Company 
Bill  Breen 

J  p.h  mechanical  Corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

|Parlex  Corporation 

*  Herbert  W.  PoUack 

$R  &  D  Electrical  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

*  Cabot  Corporation 

Samuel  W.  Bodman 

HEC,  Inc. 
David  S.  Dayton 

i  Mobil  Oil 
Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 

*  GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 

Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

Loews  Theatres 
A  Alan  Friedberg 

PEOPLE  MAGAZINE 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL 
5  BOSTON 
S.  James  Coppersmith 


Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Toxikon  Corporation 
Laxman  S.  DeSai 

Finance/Investments 


3i  Corporation 
Geoffrey  N.  Taylor 

|Advent  International 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

•^Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Robert  E.  Flaherty 

•l1  Bear  Stearns  &  Company,  Inc. 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

| Essex  Investment  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

$Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

|  Fidelity  Investment  Institutional 
Group 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

•^The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcom  MacColl 

^  First  Security  Services 
Robert  L.  Johnson 

•f'GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

•^Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

^Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

|  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 
John  G.  Higgins 

$Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

i'The  Putnam 
Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

(§Spaulding  Investment 
Company 
C.H.  Spaulding 

|  State  Street  Development 
Management  Corp. 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

J  Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 
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i'Woodstock  Corporation 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Graphic  Design 

|Clark/Linsky  Design 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

High  Technology 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

| Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

|CSC  Consulting,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Davox  Corporation 
Daniel  Hosage 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J.P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

^EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  COMPANY 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

J  Intermetrics  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Saponaro 

|Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

J^IPL  Systems,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

|M/A-Com,  Inc. 

Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 


We  salute  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra 

on  their  111th  season 

WELCH  &  FORBES 

JOHN  K.  SPRING 

RICHARD  OLNEY  III 

KENNETH  S.  SAFE,  JR. 

ARTHUR  C.  HODGES 

JOHN  LOWELL 

M.  LYNN  BRENNAN 

THOMAS  N.  DABNEY 

JOHN  H.  EMMONS,  JR. 

V.  WILLIAM  EFTHIM 

OLIVER  A.  SPALDING 

GUIDO  R.  PERERA,  JR. 

CHARLES  T.  HAYDOCK 

Creative  financial  planning  and 

investment  advice  since  1838 

45  School  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108    Tel.  (617)  523-1635 

Tower  Records  has 
the  largest  selection  of 
Classical,  Opera  and 
Chamber  music. 


(Located  3  blocks 

from  Symphony  Hall) 


TOWER  REC 

COMING  TO 

HARVARD  SO 

.95  MT  AUBURN*  ST. 
*1  FALL  1991       ' 


1QMRURQSWQ 


BOSTON    Mass.  Ave.  at  Newbury 

Hynes  Convention  Center/ICA  (£)  stop  on  the  Green  Line 
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Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

f  The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

I  Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

i  Polaroid  Corporation 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

i  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

l Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Dennis  Picard 

i Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

-.Stratus  Computer 
William  E.  Foster 

^TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

Takashi  Tsujii 

\ Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

.Whistler  Corp. 
Charles  A.  Stott 

Hotels/Restaurants 


Back  Bay  Hilton 
James  A.  Daley 

Boston  Harbor  Hotel 
James  M.  Carmody 

Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
Jurgen  Giesbert 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 
Robin  A  Brown 

GREATER  BOSTON 
HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Francois-L.  Nivaud 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Thomas  Egan 

Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Stephen  Foster 


J  Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

| The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Insurance 

^American  Title  Insurance  Company 
Terry  E.  Cook 

J  Arkwright 
Enzo  Rebula 

|  Berkshire  Partners 
Carl  Ferenbach 

|Caddell  &  Byers 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

$Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  S.  Doyle 

J* Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  Gillespie 

|Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 
William  F.  Newell 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 

•f1  Johnson  &  Higgins  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

•^Keystone  Provident  Life 
Insurance  Company 
Robert  G.  Sharp 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

|  Safety  Insurance  Company 
Richard  B.  Simches 

|  Sedgwick  James  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  H.  Sullivan 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 
of  Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 
Joseph  Hunt 

i^Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart 
Robert  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick  &  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 
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Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

$  Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

| Goodwin,  Procter  and  Hoar 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

J  Hemenway  &  Barnes 
Peter  D.  Roberts 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  n 

*  Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

J  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

|Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris, 
'Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

i1  Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

|Palmer  &  Dodge 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

«^Ben  Mac  Enterprises 
Thomas  McAuliffe 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manufacturing 

i'Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Allwaste  Asbestos  Abatement,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

^Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

•''Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

$C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

•^Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 


CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  F.  Connell 

Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

|FLEXeon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

|  GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

$GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

$  General  Latex  and 
Chemical  Corp. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

|  Harvard  Folding  Box 
Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

«^MK  Enterprises 
Steven  Karol 

|  Industrial  Filter  and 
Equipment  Corporation 
Donald  R.  Patnode 

|  Leach  &  Garner  Company 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Legget  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

| New  England  Business 
Service,  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

J1  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

| Rand-Whitney  Corporation 
Robert  Kraft 

•''Superior  Brands,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

«^The  Tonon  Group 
Robert  Tonon 

•^Watts  Industries,  Inc. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 


Printing/Publishing 

JAddison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 


CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

Robert  L.  Krakoff 

•^Daniels  Printing 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

GRAFACON,  INC. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
Bill  Steel 

Real  Estate/Development 

|  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

•''The  Chiofaro  Company 
Donald  Chiofaro 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran-Jennison  Companies 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

«^The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

Horizon  Commercial 
Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

i'John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Keller  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

•^Meditrust  Corporation 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Nordblom  Company 
Roger  P.  Nordblom 

•^Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

|Arley  Merchandise  Corporation 
David  I.  Riemer 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

•^Carillon  Importers,  Ltd. 
Ernest  Capria 


| Converse,  Inc. 
Gilbert  Ford 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

J'Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

i1  Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harry  and  Michael  Boodakian 

•^Lancome  Paris 
Steve  Morse 

|Neiman  Marcus 
William  D.  Roddy 

Prize  Possessions 
Virginia  N.  Durfee 

Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

^Reebok  International  Ltd. 
Paul  Fireman 

•^The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

^Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  Goldberg 

The  Stop  and  Shop  Companies 
Lewis  Schaeneman 

|  The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

^Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

Science/Medical 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

|Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

|Damon  Corporation 
Robert  L.  Rosen 

•^HCA  Portsmouth  Regional  Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

|  J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

•^Lifeline 

Arthur  Phippo 
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Services 


EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 
•  Robert  W.  Weinig 

Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

Shaughnessy  &  Ahern  Co. 
John  J.  Shaughnessy 

TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 


Travel/Transportation 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Norman  Tasgal 

Tele  c  ommunic  ations 

^AT&T 

Donald  Bonoff 
Timothy  Murray 

^AT&T  Network  Systems 
John  F.  McKinnon 
Robert  Sanferrare 


^Cellular  One 
Charles  Hoffman 

MCI 
Jonathan  Crane 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 
Brian  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 


This  Holiday  Season  Give  Your  Company  A  Special  Gift 
That  Comes  With  More  Than  100  Intricate  Pieces 


No  Assembly  Required 


"A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops"  is  one  of 
the  highlights  of  the  holiday  season  in 
Boston.  In  fact,  the  event  is  so  popular  that 
more  than  100  leading  businesses  and  then- 
guests  return  to  participate  every  year. 

As  a  sponsor,  you  will  be  part  of  this 
unique  gathering  while  supporting  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  What's 
more,  by  taking  a  full-page  ad  in  the 
program  book,  you'll  help  an  under- 
privileged child  attend  the  concert  as  part 
of  the  Children's  Program. 


Beginning  at  6:00  p.m.  on  December 
17th,  sponsors  and  their  guests  will  enjoy 
cocktails  and  hors  d'oeuvres,  followed  by 
the  traditional  gourmet  "Pops"  dinner 
and  a  performance  by  John  Williams  and 
the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

Sponsorship  packages  are  available 
for  $3,500  [16  tickets]  and  $2,000  [10 
tickets].  For  further  information,  please 
call  the  BSO  Corporate  Development 
Office  at  (617)  638-9278.  After  all,  you  can't 
beat  a  pre-assembled  gift  for  the  holidays! 


A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops 

To  Benefit  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday,  November  7,  at  8 
Friday,  November  8,  at  2 
Saturday,  November  9,  at  8 

KURT  SANDERLING  conducting 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  39  in  G  minor 

Allegro  assai 

Andante 

Menuet:  Trio 

Finale.  Allegro  di  molto 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Opus  58 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante  con  moto 
Rondo:  Vivace 

RICHAKD  GOODE 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUMANN 


Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Opus  120 

Ziemlich  langsam  [Rather  slow]  —  Lebhaft  [Lively] 

Romanze.  Ziemlich  langsam 

Scherzo.  Lebhaft;  Trio 

Langsam  —  Lebhaft  —  Schneller  [Faster]  —  Presto 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season 
are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.,  to  charge 
tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send 
payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for  each  ticket 
ordered  by  phone. 
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Dinner  at  6. 

Symphony  at  8. 

Parking  at  $5. 

Symphony  Express  at  $0. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your  night 
out  at  the  Symphony.  You'll  enjoy  more 
than  just  award-winning  dining  at  Boston's 
authentic  wood  grill. 

We're  offering  our  customers  special 
parking  privileges  in  our  private  garage  for 
just  $5,  and  a  tree  "Symphony  Express" 
shuttle  service  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Just  show  us  your  Symphony  tickets,  and 
we'll  arrange  for  your  $5  parking,  take  you 
to  Symphony  Hall  after  your  meal,  and 
return  you  to  your  car  after  the  performance. 

And  with  a  deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the 
Symphony  never  sounded  better. 


BoodleS 


OF     •     BOSTON 

An  Authentic  Grill. 

Lunch  and  dinner  daily.  In  Boston's  Back  Bav  Hilton. 

Phone  (617)  BOODLES. 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been  orchestrating  travel 

plans  for  some  of  the 

finest  companies  in  New 

England  and  we've  ,/X 

never  missed  a  beat.  I   \ 


Call  me  at  734-2100 

I  know  we  can  work  in 


perfect  harmony. 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 


COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 

Wednesday,  November  6,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C-  November  7,  8-10 
Friday  'A'  — November  8,  2-4 
Saturday  'A' -November  9,  8-10 

KURT  SANDERLING  conducting 
RICHARD  GOODE,  piano 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  39 

BEETHOVEN  Piano  Concerto  No.  4 

SCHUMANN  Symphony  No.  4 

Thursday  A' -November  14,  8-9:55 
Friday  'B'- November  15,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B'- November  16,  8-9:55 

HUGH  WOLFF  conducting 
CYNTHIA  HAYMON,  soprano 
KATHERINE  CIESINSKI,  mezzo-soprano 
GRAN  WILSON,  tenor 
ANDREW  WENTZEL,  bass-baritone 

ROREM  Swords  and  Plowshares 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  WCRB, 
102.5  FM  Classical  Radio  Boston,  in 
celebration  of  its  40th  anniversary) 

COPLAND  Symphony  No.  3 

Wednesday,  November  20,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'D'- November  21,  8-10:10 
Friday  A' -November  22,  2-4:10 
Saturday  A' -November  23,  8-10:10 
Tuesday  'C- November  26,  8-10:10 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  conductor 
and  pianist 

ALL-  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  1 

PROGRAM  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

Friday  Evening— November  29,  8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
TREVOR  PINNOCK,  harpsichord 

BERLIOZ  Roman  Carnival 

Overture 
POULENC  Concert  champetre  for 

harpsichord  and  orchestra 
FRANCK  Symphony  in  D  minor 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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Dinner  and  symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  symphony  menu  is  the  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance. 

The  fixed-price,  three-course  dinners  are  prepared  and  served  with  style. 

And  accompanied  by  free  parking.  So  you  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll 

to  symphony  with  time  to  spare.  For  reservations,  call  424-7000. 

ROWENADE 

At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 


CAREY* 


LIMOUSINE 

•  CHAUFFEUR  DRIVEN  SEDANS, 

VANS  AND  LIMOUSINES 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 
•EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 
Est.  1924 

623-8700 

24  HR.  SERVICE/BOSTON  AREA 

A&A  LIMOUSINE  RENTING  INC. 
161  BROADWAY— SOMERVILLE,  MA 

SERVICE  IN  300  CITIES  •  60  COUNTRIES  •  6  CONTINENTS 

MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

NATIONWIDE  1-800-336-4646 


Intimate  Ambience,         & 
Complimentary  Breakfast, 
Remarkable  Rates. 

Hotel  Wales 

1295  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

For  reservations:  212/876-6000 
or  toll-free,  800/428-5252 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 

(266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  HaU  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony- Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and 
take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  and  Tuesday-,  Thursday-,  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concerts.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The 
tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are  sold  at  $6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m. 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as  of  5  p.m. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  HaU  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a 
ticket  stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland 
Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guar- 
anteed pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening 
concerts  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Sub- 
scription Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area);  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live 
by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition,  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Develop- 
ment Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with 
your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A 
Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate 
recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Office  at  (617)  638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
Saturday  from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  inter- 
mission. The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Sym- 
phony Lap  Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel 
and  recordings.  The  Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A 
selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further 
information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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A  TRADITION  OF  FINANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation, 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Tokyo,  Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1989. 
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THE  E.B.  HORN  COMPANY 

429  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MA 

ALL  MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

MAIL  OR  PHONE  ORDERS  (617)  542-3902    OPEN  MON.  AND  THURS.  'TIL  7 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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J. P.  Barger,  Chairman 
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Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 
Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Clerk 

Administration 

Kenneth  Haas,  Managing  Director 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Assistant  Managing  Director  and  Manager  of  Tanglewood 

Michael  G.  McDonough,  Director  of  Finance  and  Business  Affairs 
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Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Marketing 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 
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Peter  N.  Cerundolo,  Director  of 

Corporate  Development 
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Development 
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Celebrating  the  100th  Anniversary 
of  the  Birth  of  Charles  Munch 
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To  mark  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Munch,  the  Boston  Symphony  Archives  has  mounted 
a  display  of  memorabilia  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs,  and  other 
historical  documents,  the  exhibit  explores  the  career  of  Charles  Munch,  focusing  on  his  tenure  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to  1962.  In  the  photograph  above, 
Munch  (right)  is  shown  with  guest  conductor  Pierre  Monteux  (left),  himself  music  director  of  the 
BSO  from  1919  to  1924,  and  the  train  conductor  just  prior  to  departing  on  the  BSO's  transconti- 
nental tour  in  1953.  The  Boston  Symphony  Archives  extends  special  thanks  to  Bunnell  Frame  Shop 
for  its  generous  assistance  in  mounting  this  exhibit. 


Yes, 
there  is  more. 


Life  has  been 
good.  Rewarding. 
Comfortable. 
Interesting.  Can 
there  possibly  be 
more?  Are  there 
experiences  yet  to 
live?  Are  there 
feelings  still  to  be 
discovered? 

Yes,  there  is 
more.  There  is 
Orchard  Cove. 
Where  you  live  in 
spacious,  private 
comfort,  with 
room  to  entertain 
as  you  wish.  In  a 
relaxing  wooded  setting  where  the 
most  intrusive  sounds  are  the  birds 
chirping  to  greet  the  sun  as  it  rises 
over  a  glistening  pond. 

Where  your  every  need  is  attended 
to.  Deliciously  prepared  meals... per- 
sonal and  wellness  care... medical 
attention. .  .housekeeping. .  .even  long 


term  nursing 
home  care,  if 
needed. 

Where  every 
convenience  and 
activity  you  might 
want  —  shop- 
ping, golf,  wor- 
ship, entertain- 
ment, sports — is 
on  site  or  within 
minutes,  and 
transportation  is 
provided  for  you. 
Orchard  Cove 
is  a  community  of 
people  just  like 
you  —  people  to 
whom  retirement  is  merely  the  begin- 
ning of  another  of  life's  adventures. 
Discover  what  more  life  can  offer. 
The  lifestyle... the  luxury... the  peace 
of  mind  you  deserve.  With  premium 
suites  beginning  at  $275,000  (90% 
returned  upon  departure).  Orchard 
Cove.  Reserve  your  place  today. 


Where  living  long  means  living  well. 

A  Lifecare  community  sponsored  by  the  Hebrew  Rehabilitation  Center. 

Orchard  Cove  Information  Center 
793  Washington  Street,  Canton,  MA  02021  •  (617)  821-1730 
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BSO  to  Participate  in 
New  Music  Harvest 
November  14-17 

The  BSO's  concert  of  Thursday,  November  14, 
which  includes  the  world  premiere  performance 
of  Ned  Rorem's  "Swords  and  Plowshares,"  is 
the  first  concert  of  New  Music  Harvest,  a  four- 
day  festival  promoting  the  enjoyment  of  con- 
temporary music  by  the  largest  possible  audi- 
ence. Conceived  by  the  Boston  New  Music 
Forum,  New  Music  Harvest's  inaugural  festi- 
val is  entitled  "Mostly  for  the  First  Time," 
since  most  of  the  performances  represent 
world,  American,  or  regional  premieres.  Draw- 
ing on  the  resources  of  the  eight  sponsor  insti- 
tutions —  Berklee  College  of  Music,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  University, 
Harvard  University,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  New  England  Conservatory,  the 


New  Hampshire  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
Northeastern  University— New  Music  Harvest 
includes  performances,  lectures,  and  symposia, 
as  well  as  an  exhibit  at  the  Boston  Public 
Library  on  the  role  of  contemporary  music  in 
Boston.  Most  of  the  nineteen  festival  events 
are  free.  The  November  14  BSO  concert  will 
be  preceded  by  a  "Composer's  Forum"  in  Sym- 
phony Hall's  Cohen  Wing,  featuring  Lukas 
Foss,  Ned  Rorem,  and  Scott  Wheeler  and 
moderated  by  BSO  Musicologist  and  Program 
Annotator  Steven  Ledbetter  and  New  Music 
Harvest  Artistic  Director  Charles  Fussell.  The 
BSO  is  also  sponsoring  the  festival's  closing 
event,  a  concert  at  Jordan  Hall  on  Sunday, 
November  17,  at  8  p.m.,  honoring  Ned  Rorem, 
recipient  of  the  orchestra's  Horblit  Award  for 
distinguished  composition  by  an  American  com- 
poser. The  concert  will  feature  songs  by  Mr. 
Rorem  performed  by  acclaimed  vocalists 


Max  Winder 

July  8,  1926 -Friday,  November  1,  1991 

It  is  with  deep  sadness  that  we  note  the  death  of  BSO 
violinist  Max  Gilles  Winder,  who  died  of  complications  fol- 
lowing heart  surgery  on  November  1;  he  was  65.  A  resi- 
Jf   ^**-     -****  '  dent  °f  Brookline,  Mr.  Winder  was  appointed  to  the  Bos- 

ton Symphony  Orchestra  by  Charles  Munch  and  joined  the 
BSO  in  September  1962,  at  the  start  of  Erich  Leinsdorf's 
tenure  as  music  director;  he  was  a  violinist  with  the 
orchestra  for  twenty-nine  years.  Born  in  Paris,  he  began 
studying  the  violin  at  five  and  entered  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory at  eight.  He  played  with  the  Concerts  Colonne  in 
Paris  in  1945,  later  serving  as  associate  concertmaster  with  the  orchestras  of  Nice 
and  Cannes.  In  1947  he  came  with  his  sister  to  the  United  States,  where  he  joined 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra;  he  was  later  associate  concertmaster  of  the  Houston  Sym- 
phony. Mr.  Winder  was  also  a  violin  teacher;  he  taught  at  Boston  University's 
School  for  the  Arts,  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  at  the  Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute.  In  addition  to  his  music,  he  was  an  accomplished  photogra- 
pher and  a  collector  of  antique  radios.  Mr.  Winder  leaves  three  sons,  Gilles, 
Jonathan,  and  Edmund;  a  sister,  Regina  Barshak;  and  four  grandchildren.  His  wife 
of  forty  years,  Lisa,  died  in  1988. 

Max  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  him.  "Max  was  a  dear  friend  and  colleague," 
commented  Seiji  Ozawa.  "We  will  miss  not  only  his  musicianship,  but  also  his  style, 
humor,  and  special  joie  de  vivre."  A  memorial  service  is  planned  for  Saturday  morn- 
ing, November  16,  in  the  Lucy  Stone  Chapel  at  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  Jamaica 
Plain.  In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  suggests  donations  be  made  to  support  talented 
young  violinists  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  donations  may  be  sent  to  the  Max 
Winder  Memorial  Fund,  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
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ROSTON 

98  Boylston,  Boston,  MA  02116,  (617)  482-2525 

Katherine  Ciesinski,  Vinson  Cole,  and  Kurt 
Ollmann,  and  the  Trio  for  flute,  cello,  and 
piano.  BSO  members  Leone  Buyse,  Malcolm 
Lowe,  Burton  Fine,  and  Ronald  Peldman  will 
also  participate.  Admission  is  free  and  seating 
is  unreserved.  For  a  complete  schedule  of 
events  or  further  information,  see  page  22  of 
this  program  book  or  call  New  Music  Harvest 
at  (617)  353-5921. 

Northwest  Airlines  to  Sponsor 
Holiday  Pops  Concerts 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to 
announce  that,  for  the  second  consecutive  year, 
Northwest  Airlines  is  the  corporate  sponsor  of 
the  Holiday  Pops  Concerts,  which  include  thir- 
teen evening  and  matinee  Christmas  Pops  per- 
formances between  December  18  and  29  and 
the  New  Year's  Eve  Gala.  This  is  the  first 
time  the  orchestra  has  offered  performances 
during  Christmas  vacation  week.  Remaining 
tickets  will  go  on  public  sale  Monday, 
November  25. 

Eighth  Annual 

"A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops" 

December  17,  1991 

"A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops"  1991,  featur- 
ing John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra,  will  take  place  Tuesday  evening, 
December  17.  William  F.  Meagher,  Managing 
Partner  of  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  is  chairman 
of  the  1990  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops" 
committee,  with  William  D.  Roddy,  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager  of  Neiman 
Marcus,  serving  as  committee  vice-chairman. 
"A  Company  Christmas"  has  become  a  favorite 
holiday  tradition  in  the  Boston-area  business 
community,  with  more  than  100  of  the  area's 
leading  businesses  and  their  guests  participat- 
ing in  this  festive  event.  In  the  spirit  of  the 
season,  the  BSO  hosts  200  underprivileged 
children  and  their  chaperones  for  the  evening, 
which  includes  a  surprise  visit  by  Santa  Claus. 
A  limited  number  of  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops"  sponsorships  are  still  available.  The 
$3,500  package  includes  sixteen  seats  for  the 


concert,  complete  with  cocktails  and  a  gourmet 
supper;  half-packages  are  also  available.  For 
further  information  please  call  Marie 
Pettibone,  the  BSO's  Assistant  Director  of 
Corporate  Development,  at  (617)  638-9278. 

With  Thanks 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  extends  its 
grateful  appreciation  to  the  following 
organizations  for  their  generous  support  of  the 
BSO's  1991  United  Way  Campaign:  the  Boston 
Ballet,  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  Bunnell  Frame  Shop, 
Economy  Hardware,  Filene's,  the  Four  Seasons 
Hotel,  Goemon  Noodles,  Pizzeria  Uno,  Tower 
Records,  the  Wang  Center,  and  Winston  Flowers. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  performs 
Mozart's  string  quintets  in  C  (K.515),  D 
(K.595),  and  E-flat  (K.614)  on  Friday, 
November  8,  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Chapel  Galley  of 
the  Second  Church  in  Newton,  and  on  Sunday, 
November  10,  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  Peabody 
Museum  in  Salem.  The  performers  are  BSO 
members  Tatiana  Dimitriades  and  Laura  Park, 
violins,  Burton  Fine,  viola,  and  Jonathan 
Miller,  cello,  the  ensemble's  founder,  with  Chi- 
cago Symphony  principal  violist  Charles  Pikler. 
Single  tickets  are  $12.  Subscriptions  are  $40 
for  the  1991-92  four-concert  series  or  $32  for 
a  three-concert  series.  For  further  information, 
call  (617)  527-8662. 


Back  Bay  Shutter  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

TEL  61 7-862-0900  /  FAX  61 7-862-6645 


Specializing  in  interior  window 
treatment  and  service  not  readily 
available  to  the  general  public. 

Conrad,  Athey,  Shoji,  Bamboo, 
Sunscreen  wood  Venetians,  Match- 
stick,  Skylight  and  Greenhouse 
treatments,  motorization  and,  of 
course,  endless  styles  of  interior 
shutters.  Measured,  painted,  in- 
stalled, and  serviced  by  profession- 
als. Please  try  us  through  your 
design  professional. 


Perfect  prelude 
or  grand  finale. 


Before  or  after  Symphony,  Uno's  has  a  medley 
of  diverse  foods  and  beverages  that  get  rave 
reviews  for  snacks,  dinner  or  just  desserts. 


UNO 

RESTAURANT  &  BAR 


"Uno  means  number  one." 


28  Huntington  Ave  (diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall)  •  Copley  Square 

•  Kenmore  Square  •  Faneuil  Hall  •  Cambridge  and  Suburbs 

20  Boston  and  suburban  locations 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits 
to  Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the 
Vienna  Staatsoper,  and  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony 
recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony, and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA, 
Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied 
Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo 
Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  held  in  Besancon,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tan- 
glewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  stu- 
dent conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin, 
Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  appointed  him  assis- 
tant conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  He  made  his  first  profes- 
sional concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's 
Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Tor- 
onto Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser. 
He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tan- 
glewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in 
1968.  In  1970  he  became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 
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Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

tNancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
$Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

^Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 
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Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Mare  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 

Bela  Wurtzler 
John  SalkowsM 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 


Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Mentis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

Thursday,  November  7,  at  8 
Friday,  November  8,  at  2 
Saturday,  November  9,  at  8 

KURT  SANDERLING  conducting 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  39  in  G  minor 

Allegro  assai 

Andante 

Menuet;  Trio 

Finale:  Allegro  di  molto 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Opus  58 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante  con  moto 
Rondo:  Vivace 

RICHARD  GOODE 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUMANN 


Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Opus  120 

Ziemlich  langsam  [Rather  slow]  —  Lebhaft  [Lively] 

Romanze.  Ziemlich  langsam 

Scherzo.  Lebhaft;  Trio 

Langsam  —  Lebhaft  —  Schneller  [Faster]  —  Presto 


Richard  Goode  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

The  afternoon  concert  will  end  about  4  and  the  evening  concerts  about  10. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 

New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records. 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  4 


he  right  asset 
manager  could 
well  be  your  most 
important  asset. 

With  BayBank's  history  of  strong 
long-term  performance,  choosing  our 
Private  Banking  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ment decisions  you'll  ever  make. 

Whether  you  need  tax-exempt  in- 
come, high  current  income,  or  long-term 
capital  growth — we'll  tailor  a  program 
to  help  you  reach  your  unique  goals. 
And,  by  diversifying  your  portfolio  and 
applying  strict  quality  standards,  Bay  Bank 
will  minimize  your  risk. 

Investment  Specialists  from  our 
Private  Banking  Group  are  available  to 
meet  with  you  at  your  convenience. 
Just  call  Pamela  Henrikson,  Executive 
Vice  President,  at  (617)  661-3300. 

To  make  your  assets  work  harder 
than  ever,  the  choice  is  easier  than  ever. 
Bay  Bank  Private  Banking. 


Ba/Bank 


m 


]RIVATE  BANKING 


Member  FDIC 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  39  in  G  minor 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau,  Lower 
Austria,  on  March  31,  1732,  and  died  in  Vienna  on 
May  31,  1809.  He  composed  his  Symphony  No.  39 
about  1 766  or  1 767;  the  date  of  its  first  perform- 
ance, which  certainly  took  place  at  Esterhdza  under 
the  composer's  direction,  is  unknown.  Erich 
Leinsdorf  gave  the  first  Boston  Symphony  perform- 
ances on  January  17  and  18,  1964,  taking  it  on 
tour  the  following  week  and  repeating  it  at  Tangle- 
wood  that  summer.  The  only  BSO  performances 
since  then  were  led  by  Seiji  Ozawa  in  April  1981. 
The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  oboes,  four  horns, 
and  strings,  with  the  addition  of  an  unwritten  bas- 
soon and  harpsichord  continuo.  The  harpsichordist 
at  these  performances  is  Mark  Kroll. 

Symphonies  (and  other  works)  in  minor  keys  are  relatively  rare  in  the  Classical  era, 
and  they  almost  always  aim  at  the  expression  of  somber  or  even  tragic  emotions 
(whereas  only  a  few  decades  earlier,  in  the  Baroque  era,  minor  keys  were  often  used 
for  works  even  of  a  quite  jolly  character).  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  string 
quartets,  piano  sonatas,  and  other  similar  works  were  often  published  in  groups  of 
six,  with  a  bow  to  the  minor  mode  in  just  one  of  them.  But  for  some  reason,  Haydn's 
output  for  a  decade  beginning  in  the  last  half  of  the  1760s  reveals  a  much  greater 
emphasis  on  the  minor.  This  change  was  once  called  a  "romantic  crisis"  and  was  later 
labeled  " Sturm  und  Drang."  Both  terms  reflect  the  preoccupations  of  the  scholars 
who  use  them.  "Romantic  crisis"  hints  at  the  belief  that  biographical  facts  are  inevita- 
bly reflected  in  the  character  of  the  music,  so  that  if  the  work  seems  somehow  more 
"expressive,"  the  explanation  must  lie  in  the  composer's  private  life.  Sturm  und  Drang 
("storm  and  stress")  is  a  literary  term,  borrowed  from  the  subtitle  of  a  play  by 
Friedrich  Maximilian  von  Klinger,  referring  to  a  sudden  outpouring  of  intensely  sub- 
jective, egocentric  plays  and  stories  (among  them  the  earliest  large  works  of  Goethe); 
applying  the  term  to  Haydn's  music,  however,  suggests  a  literary  inspiration  that  was 
simply  not  present.  In  fact,  most  of  Haydn's  so-called  Sturm  und  Drang  symphonies 
were  composed  before  the  literary  Sturm  und  Drang  got  fairly  under  way. 

Recently  Haydn's  biographer,  H.C.  Robbins  Landon,  observing  that  many  Austrian 
composers  contemporary  with  Haydn  (figures  once  quite  famous,  but  now  unknown 
except  to  specialists,  like  Florian  Leopold  Gassmann,  Carlos  d'Ordonez,  Karl  Ditters 
von  Dittersdorf,  and  Johann  Baptist  Vanhal)  underwent  a  similar  change  at  about 
the  same  time,  has  spoken  of  an  "Austrian  musical  crisis,"  a  general  term  that  avoids 
the  biographical  and  literary  fallacies  but  fails  to  explain  the  sudden  surge  of  interest 
in  minor  keys  and  such  accompanying  expressive  devices  as  increased  use  of  syncopa- 
tion, leaping  melodies,  a  wider  range  of  dynamic  markings,  and  the  use  of  contrapun- 
tal forms.  There  was  certainly  some  influence  from  the  extravagant,  even  sometimes 
bizarre  works  of  C.P.E.  Bach,  whom  both  Haydn  and  Mozart  ranked  as  a  major  mas- 
ter. But  whatever  the  reason  for  this  attention  to  the  minor,  the  so-called  Sturm  und 
Drang  symphonies  of  Haydn  provided  a  concentrated  opportunity  to  exploit  a  certain 
kind  of  musical  expression  and  to  develop  techniques  that  were  passed  on  to  other 
composers. 

In  the  case  of  Symphony  No.  39  (the  numbering  does  not  accurately  reflect  the 
order  of  composition),  the  first  and  last  movements  are  high  points  of  the  new  style; 
moreover,  they  introduced  a  new  wrinkle  in  orchestral  scoring  that  was  later  adopted 
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Week  4 


Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture. 


This  year,  there  is  a  $10.4  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn  — and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual 
Fund  —  and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  today.  Because  without 
you,  the  picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 
I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1991-92  season.  (Friends'  benefits 

begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable  to  the  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


~i 


Name 


Tel.. 


Address. 
City 


.State 


.Zip 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  (jf^ 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251.  KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  AUVE 
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by  Mozart  and  others.  This  was  the  use  of  four  horns,  two  each  in  the  keys  of  G  and 
B-flat.  The  valveless  horns  of  the  day  could  play  only  a  very  limited  number  of  notes 
closely  related  to  the  key  in  which  they  were  pitched.  This  meant  that  the  instrument 
was  all  but  useless  in  those  parts  of  the  movement  that  modulated  away  from  the 
home  tonic  (which  was  almost  always  in  or  very  near  the  key  of  the  horns).  By 
employing  sets  of  horns  in  the  key  of  the  tonic  and  of  the  relative  major  (which  would 
normally  be  the  second  key  of  a  work  in  the  minor  mode),  Haydn  was  able  to  use 
horn  sound  far  more  significantly  than  would  have  been  the  case  otherwise.  His  solu- 
tion to  this  perpetual  problem  was  taken  up  by  Mozart  half  a  dozen  years  later  when 
he  wrote  his  "little"  G  minor  symphony,  K.183.  Vanhal  and  J.C.  Bach  also  modeled 
symphonies  on  this  work  of  Haydn's.  And  even  when  Mozart  came  to  write  his 
"great"  G  minor  symphony,  K.550,  his  first  impulse  was  to  write  for  two  pairs  of 
horns,  in  G  and  B-flat;  later  he  reduced  the  complement  of  horns  to  a  single  pair. 

The  opening  of  the  first  movement  is  masterful  in  its  new  projection  of  tension 
through  the  simplest  means:  Haydn  keeps  the  entire  full  statement  of  the  principal 
theme  at  a  hushed,  piano  dynamic,  and  he  inserts  utterly  unexpected  bars  of  rest 
between  the  phrases  to  throw  the  rhythmic  parsing  out  of  kilter.  His  attention  is  hyp- 
notically fixed  on  the  first  subject,  using  it  also  in  the  secondary  key  of  B-flat  and  in 
contrapuntal  extensions  throughout.  The  slow  movement,  for  strings  only,  is  still 
somewhat  old-fashioned  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  minuet,  back  in 
G  minor,  is  stern  enough  to  match  the  remainder  of  the  symphony,  though  the  Trio  is 
unexpectedly  fuller  and  more  lush  in  its  scoring  (usually  it  is  the  lighter  element  of 
such  dance  movements).  The  finale  returns  once  again  to  the  energy  levels  and 
dynamic  drive  of  the  opening  movement,  with  restless  leaps,  racing  scales,  and  sudden 
dynamic  shifts. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 


*       V       CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

104.9  FM 


Celebrating  a  Quarter-Century  of 
Classical  Music  on  104.9  FM. 

1  (800)  370-104.9  (In  Mass.) 
1  (508)  927-104.9 
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GUILD,  MONRAD  &  OATES,  INC. 

Family  Investment  Advisers 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  the  Management  of  Investments 

and  Tax  and  Estate  Planning 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 


Ernest  E.  Monrad  William  A.  Oates,  Jr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
presents  a  special  concert  honoring 

Ned  Rorem, 

recipient  of  the  BSO's  Horblit  Award 
for  distinguished  composition  by  an 
American  composer 

Sunday,  November  17,  1991,  at  8  p.m. 
Jordan  Hall,  New  England  Conservatory 
FREE  ADMISSION  (unreserved  seating) 

Songs  of  Ned  Rorem 

Poems  of  Love  and  the  Rain  —  Katherine  Ciesinski,  mezzo-soprano 
Selected  Songs  —  Vinson  Cole,  tenor 
Santa  Fe  Songs  —  Kurt  Ollmann,  baritone 

plus 

Rorem' s  Trio  for  flute,  cello,  and  piano 

with  BSO  members  Leone  Buyse,  flute,  Malcolm  Lowe,  violin, 

Burton  Fine,  viola,  Ronald  Feldman,  cello 

and 

pianists  Randall  Hodgkinson,  Donald  St.  Pierre,  Patrick  Stephens,  and  Brian  Zeger 

This  concert  is  the  closing  event  of  "New  Music  Harvest,"  a  city-wide  festival  of  contemporary  music,  November  14—17. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Opus  58 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Ger- 
many, on  December  17,  1 770,  and  died  in  Vienna 
on  March  26,  1827.  The  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  was 
composed  in  1805  and  early  1806  (it  was  probably 
completed  by  spring,  for  the  composer's  brother 
offered  it  to  a  publisher  on  March  27).  The  first  per- 
formance was  a  private  one,  in  March  1807,  in  the 
home  of  Prince  Lobkowitz;  the  public  premiere  took 
place  in  Vienna  on  December  22,  1808,  with  the 
composer  as  soloist.  The  American  premiere  took 
place  at  the  Boston  Odeon  on  February  4,  1854, 
with  soloist  Robert  Heller  and  the  Germania  Musi- 
cal Society  conducted  by  Carl  Bergmann.  The  con- 
certo entered  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  Beethoven's  birthday  in  the  inaugural 
season,  December  16  and  17,  1881;  Georg  Henschel  conducted,  George  W.  Sumner  was 
soloist.  Later  Carl  Baermann  was  soloist  with  Henschel.  It  has  also  been  performed  at 
BSO  concerts  by  Wilhelm  Gericke  with  soloists  Mary  E.  Garlichs,  Anna  Clark- Stennige, 
Rafael  Joseffy,  Baermann,  and  Ernst  von  Dohndnyi;  Arthur  Nikisch  with  Ferruccio 
Busoni;  Emil  Paur  with  Baermann,  Harold  Randolph,  and  Alberto  Jonas;  Max  Fiedler 
with  Josef  Hofmann;  Otto  Urack  with  Leopold  Godowsky;  Karl  Muck  with  Harold 
Bauer,  Winifred  Christie,  and  Guiomar  Novaes;  Pierre  Monteux  with  Arthur  Rubin- 
stein, Felix  Fox,  Edouard  Risler,  and  Leon  Fleisher;  Bruno  Walter  with  Artur  Schna- 
bel;  Serge  Koussevitzky  with  Myra  Hess,  Schnabel,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Jan  Smeterlin,  and 
Joseph  Battista;  Richard  Burgin  with  Claudio  Arrau;  Ernest  Ansermet  with  Aldo  Cic- 
colini;  Leonard  Bernstein  with  Rubinstein  and  Eugene  Istomin;  Charles  Munch  with 
Miklos  Schwalb,  Istomin,  Serkin,  Arrau,  and  Michele  Boegner;  Erich  Leinsdorf  with 
Rubinstein,  Serkin,  Malcolm  Frager,  and  Istomin;  Max  Rudolf  with  Serkin;  William 
Steinberg  with  Andre  Watts;  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  with  Frager;  Sir  Colin  Davis  with 
Gina  Bachauer;  Seiji  Ozawa  with  Alexis  Weissenberg,  Watts,  Murray  Perahia,  and  Ser- 
kin; Lorin  Maazel  with  Vladimir  Ashkenazy;  Hans  Vonk  with  Weissenberg;  Klaus 
Tennstedt  with  Peter  Serkin;  Kurt  Masur  with  Frager  and  Horacio  Gutierrez;  Adam 
Fischer  with  Krystian  Zimerman,  Neeme  Jdrvi  with  Emanuel  Ax,  Andrew  Davis  with 
Ken  Noda,  and  Jesus  Lopez-Cobos  with  Arrau  (the  most  recent  Tanglewood  perform- 
ance, in  August  1988).  The  most  recent  subscription  performances  were  in  March  1990, 
with  Bernard  Haitink  and  soloist  Maurizio  Pollini.  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the 
score  calls  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings; 
two  trumpets  and  timpani  are  added  in  the  final  movement. 

During  the  years  immediately  following  the  composition  and  private  first  perform- 
ance of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  that  overwhelming  breakthrough  in  Beethoven's  output, 
ideas  for  new  compositions  crowded  the  composer's  sketchbooks,  and  one  important 
piece  after  another  was  completed  in  rapid  succession.  Normally  he  worked  on  several 
pieces  at  a  time  during  this  fruitful  period  and  assigned  opus  numbers  as  they  were 
completed.  The  Eroica  (Opus  55)  was  composed  in  1803,  though  final  touches  were 
probably  added  early  in  the  following  year.  From  1804  to  1806,  Beethoven  was  deeply 
engrossed  in  the  composition  and  first  revision  of  his  opera  Leonore  (ultimately  to  be 
known  as  Fidelio),  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  completing  as  well  three  piano 
sonatas  (including  two  of  the  biggest  and  most  famous,  the  Waldstein,  Opus  53,  and 
the  Appassionata,  Opus  57),  the  Triple  Concerto  (Opus  56),  the  Fourth  Piano  Con- 
certo (Opus  58),  and  the  Razumovsky  string  quartets  (Opus  59).  By  the  end  of  1806 
he  had  added  the  Fourth  Symphony  (Opus  60)  and  the  Violin  Concerto  (Opus  61), 
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Week  4 


The  Georgian 


...because  comfort  and  grace  are  ageless 


Boston's  only  full-service  retirement  community. 
The  Georgian  is  a  unique  rental  community  designed  for 
gracious  living.  The  Georgian  offers  independent  seniors 
all  the  comforts  and  privacy  of  an  individual  apartment 
home  combined  with  the  hospitality  and  service  of  the  finest 
residential  hotel,  as  well  as  an  assisted  living  program. 
Unlike  most  other  communities,  The  Georgian  is  based  on 
a  rental  plan  with  no  entrance  payment  required,  thus 
preserving  one's  assets.  Our  philosophy  is  to  promote  and 
encourage  a  fulfilling  and  gracious  lifestyle  in  a  caring  and 
secure  environment. 

The 
Qeorgicm 

332  Jamaica  Way  •  Boston,  MA  02130 
Call  617  -  524  -  7228  for  an  appointment. 
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and  he  had  undertaken  a  good  deal  of  work  already  on  the  piece  that  became  the 
Fifth  Symphony.  Truly  a  heady  outpouring  of  music! 

In  the  case  of  the  G  major  concerto,  the  opening  of  the  first  movement  went 
through  some  revision  before  achieving  its  very  striking  final  form,  one  of  the  most 
memorable  beginnings  ever  given  to  a  concerto.  Rather  than  allowing  the  orchestra  to 
have  its  extended  say  unimpeded  during  a  lengthy  ritornello,  Beethoven  chose  to 
establish  the  presence  of  the  soloist  at  once  — not  with  brilliant  self-assertion  (he  was 
to  do  that  in  his  next  piano  concerto),  but  rather  with  gentle  insinuation,  singing  a 
quiet  phrase  that  ends  on  a  half-cadence,  requiring  some  sort  of  response  from  the 
orchestra.  That  response  is  quiet  but  startling,  because  it  seems  to  come  in  the 
entirely  unexpected  key  of  B  major,  though  that  turns  out  simply  to  be  a  momentarily 
bright  harmonization  of  the  first  melody  note.  Beethoven's  original  intention  had  been 
to  have  the  orchestra  answer,  conventionally,  in  G,  though  the  B  major  did  occur  as  a 
passing  harmony  during  the  orchestra's  first  phrase.  His  afterthought,  reharmonizing 
the  orchestra's  phrase,  produces  a  moment  of  rich  poetry  that  echoes  in  the  mind 
through  the  rest  of  the  movement. 

Having  established  his  presence  in  the  opening  phrase,  the  soloist  lapses  into  his 
customary  silence  while  the  orchestra  completes  the  ritornello.  This  ritornello  feints  at 
distant  keys,  but  the  music  never  really  moves  away  from  the  tonic  until  the  soloist 
returns;  and  the  material  presented  not  only  offers  ample  scope  for  further  develop- 
ment, it  also  reserves  at  least  one  important  theme  for  the  soloist.  The  entry  of  the 
soloist  at  the  end  of  the  ritornello  tells  us  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  movement  on  the 
grand  scale,  since  the  solo  has  a  long  period  of  suspenseful  preparation  — scales,  trills, 
and  the  like— before  actually  plunging  into  the  heart  of  the  material  already  heard. 
The  solo  exposition  reworks  the  orchestral  ritornello  while  conveying  a  sense  of  the 
greatest  breadth  and  freedom  as  Beethoven  expands  on  familiar  ideas,  and  modulates 
to  the  dominant  for  an  entirely  new  theme  (heard  first  in  the  strings,  then  in  a  chuck- 
ling version  in  the  piano).  Surprises  abound  as  the  soloist  works  up  to  an  extended 
trill.  When  we  hear  it,  long  conditioning  leads  us  to  expect  a  fortissimo  orchestral 
close  leading  on  to  the  development.  That  close  comes,  to  be  sure,  but  not  before  the 
pianist  coyly  inserts  a  sweetly  expressive  version  of  a  theme  that  is  otherwise  grand 
and  overpowering. 

The  soloist  leads  off  the  development  on  an  unexpected  pitch,  reiterating  the  ubiqui- 
tous rhythmic  pattern  —  a  pickup  of  three  eighth-notes  and  a  downbeat  —  that  this 
concerto  shares  with  the  Fifth  Symphony.  The  woodwinds  continue  the  motive  almost 
throughout  the  development,  finally  persuading  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  to  go  along 
in  an  intensification  that  leads  to  the  pianist's  fortissimo  restatement  of  what  had 
been  poetic  lyricism  at  the  very  opening. 

The  brief  slow  movement,  with  its  strict  segregation  of  soloist  and  orchestral 
strings  (the  remainder  of  the  orchestra  is  silent),  is  so  striking  that  it  seems  to 
demand  an  explanation.  In  fact,  a  nineteenth-century  scholar,  Adolph  Bernhard  Marx, 
found  in  this  music  a  parallel  with  the  famous  scene  in  Gluck's  Orfeo  ed  Euridice  in 
which  Orpheus  pleads  with  the  infernal  forces  for  the  release  of  his  beloved  Eurydice 
from  the  bonds  of  death.  Recently,  Prof.  Owen  Jander  of  Wellesley  College  has 
shown,  in  a  fascinating  article,  that  Beethoven's  Vienna  was  enjoying  a  sudden  spurt 
of  interest  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  one  of  the  principal  classical  sources  of  the 
Orpheus  legend,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  book  had  just  been  published  there  for  the 
first  time  in  1791  (previously  Ovid's  works  had  all  been  banned  from  the  notoriously 
conservative  capital  because  of  his  reputation  as  an  author  of  "dirty  books").  The 
Orpheus  legend,  with  its  demonstration  of  the  power  of  music  over  even  the  forces  of 
death,  had  long  been  popular  among  composers,  going  back  to  the  Florentines  who 
wrote  some  of  the  earliest  operas.  Jander  demonstrates  a  number  of  connections 
between  Beethoven  and  his  friends  and  the  Orpheus  legend,  most  striking  of  which  is 
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Week  4 


NEW  MUSIC  HARVEST/Boston  '91 

"Mostly  for  the  First  Time" 
A  CELEBRATION  OF  NEW  MUSIC 

Events  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  unless  otherwise  noted 

Thursday,  November  14 

6:00  pm      Composers'  Forum  with  Lukas  Foss,  Ned  Rorem,  and  Scott  Wheeler.  Charles  Fussell,  and 
Steven  Ledbetter,  moderators.  Cohen  Wing,  Symphony  Hall. 

8:00  pm     Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Hugh  Wolff  conducting  Rorem's  "Swords  and  Plowshares"  (WCRB 
commission)  and  Copland's  Symphony  No.  3,  Symphony  Hall.  Tickets:  $19/24.50/34/49.50. 

Friday,  November  15 

10:30  am    "...To  Be  Continued:  Conversations  Across  the  American  Grain... New  Music(s)  &  African 

American  Music(s), "  with  Leonard  Brown,  Dennis  Miller,  and  Bruce  Ronkin.  William  C.  Lowe, 
moderator.  African- American  Institute,  40  Leon  Street,  Northeastern  University. 

1 :30  pm     Dinosaur  Annex.  Works  by  Fox,  Hartke,  and  Martirano.  Berklee  College  of  Music,  1 140  Boylston  St. 

3:00  pm      "Boston  At  A  Glance  -  Then  &  Now, "  Virginia  Eskin,  piano.  Works  by  Del  Tredici,  Kirchner, 
Slonimsky,  and  others.  Williams  Hall,  New  England  Conservatory. 

5:00  pm      "Opera  Composition  &  Production  in  the  Late  20th  Century, "  with  Meirion  Bowen,  Sarah 
Caldwell,  Richard  Dyer,  Will  Graham,  Justin  Moss,  Ned  Rorem,  and  Patrick  Smith.  Phyllis 
Curtin,  moderator.  Tsai  Performance  Center,  685  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  University. 

8:00  pm     The  Knot  Garden  by  Sir  Michael  Tippett.  Boston  University  Opera  Institute.  Tsai  Performance 
Center,  Boston  University.  Tickets:  $10  general  admission/$5  students  &  seniors. 

10:00  pm   Birdsongs  of  the  Mesozoic.   New  works  from  "Pyroclastics."  Transportation  Building,  10  Park  Plaza. 

Saturday,  November  16 

10:30  am    "The  Voice-The  Most  Colorful  Instrument, "  master  class  with  Judith  Kellock.  Rabb  Lecture  Hall, 
Boston  Public  Library. 

noon  "Beyond  Categories:  New  Musics  from  the  Bostons  of  the  20th  Century, "  with  Chris  Chalfant, 

Marjorie  Merryman,  Bill  Knowlin,  Richard  Pittman,  Dennis  Thurmond,  and  Peter  Wolff.  Judith 
Tick,  moderator.  Rabb  Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library. 

2:00  pm     Boston  Musica  Viva.  Works  by  Foss,  Kurtag,  and  Kraft.  Paine  Hall,  Harvard  University. 

4:30  pm      "Self -Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Middle-Aged  Man:  What  It  Means  to  be  a  Composer  in  America 
Today, "  Ned  Rorem,  speaker.  Paine  Hall,  Harvard  University. 

6:30  pm     NEC  Prelude.  Works  by  Heiss,  Peyton,  Ceely,  Cogan,  and  McKinley.  Brown  Hall,  N.  E.  Conservatory. 

8:00  pm      "Berger  at  80,  Martino  at  60, "  New  England  Conservatory  Contemporary  Ensemble  and  NEC 
Wind  Ensemble.  Brown  Hall,  New  England  Conservatory. 

9:00  pm      "New  Music  for  Jazz  Orchestra, "  Aardvark  Jazz  Orchestra.    Emmanuel  Church.  Tickets:  $6 
general  admission  (half-price  with  program  from  any  other  New  Music  Harvest  concert). 

Sunday,  November  17 

1:30  pm      Treble  Chorus  of  New  England.  Works  by  Heiss,  Wheeler,  and  Stultz.  1st  &  2nd  Church,  66 
Marlborough  Street. 

3:00  pm      Collage  New  Music.  Premieres  by  MIT  composers  Cohen,  Epstein,  Harbison,  Ziporyn,  and 

Child.  1st  &  2nd  Church,  66  Marlborough  Street.  Tickets:  $10  general  admission/  $5  students  & 
seniors/free  with  MIT  student  ID. 

5:30  pm      "Berklee  Double  Bill"  1 .  Berklee  Virtual  Orchestra  performs  new  and  old  works  for  MIDI 
controller  and  synthesizers.  2.  Recent  Writings  by  Michael  Gibbs  to  be  performed  by  the 
composer  with  the  Jazz  Fusion  ensemble.  Berklee  Performance  Center.  Tickets:  $4  general  admission. 

8:00  pm     Music  of  Ned  Rorem,  with  Katherine  Ciesinski,  Vinson  Cole,  Kurt  Ollmann,  and  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Sponsored  by  the  BSO.  Jordan  Hall,  New  England  Conservatory. 


Call  617-353-5921  for  further  information 


the  opera  Orpheus,  with  music  and  libretto  by  Friedrich  August  Kanne,  a  composer 
who  was  one  of  the  few  people  whom  Beethoven  addressed  by  the  intimate  udu."  It 
was  performed  a  scant  eight  months  after  Beethoven's  concerto.  Jander  suggests  that 
Beethoven  must  have  known  Kanne's  libretto  at  least,  and  been  influenced  by  the 
scene  in  which  Orpheus  addresses  the  furies.  Indeed,  the  orchestral  and  piano  phrases 
at  the  opening  of  the  slow  movement  could  actually  be  a  musical  setting  of  Kanne's 
words,  with  the  strings  representing  the  Furies  crying  "Ha,  wer  wagt  es  hier  zu 
nah'nV  ("Ha,  who  dares  approach?")  and  the  piano  solo  Orpheus'  tranquil  answer, 
"Ich  wandlefroh  die  Schreckensbahn"  ("Gladly  I  tread  this  path  of  terror"): 
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[Ich     wand-  le     froh  die    Schrek-  kens-       bahn.] 


Jander' s  article  proposes  that  the  movement  as  a  whole  is  Beethoven's  translation 
into  sound  of  the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  Orpheus  pleads  with  the  Furies  in 
poignant,  expressive  phrases.  Though  they  at  first  warn  him  to  go  back,  his  pleas 
gradually  soften  their  rigor.  Then  a  soaring  piano  line  accompanied  by  string  pizzica- 
tos  suggests  Orpheus  playing  his  lyre  as  he  leads  Eurydice  out  of  Hades.  He  pauses 
almost  at  the  surface  (sustained  trills)  and  looks  back.  At  once  three  lightning  bolts  — 
a  touch  borrowed  from  Virgil's  account  of  the  tale  — drive  her  back,  lamenting,  and 
she  vanishes  from  Orpheus'  sight,  calling  to  him  one  last  poignant  farewell,  while  his 
arms  clasp  only  empty  air.  In  his  article,  Jander  reprints  the  entire  musical  course  of 
the  moment,  identifying  every  emotional  and  expressive  image  from  the  Orpheus 
legend. 

This  kind  of  detailed  storytelling  is  out  of  fashion  these  days,  to  say  the  least.  Yet 
there  are  so  many  connections  between  Beethoven  and  the  Orpheus  tale  that  the 
hypothesis  is  an  attractive  one.  Even  more  to  the  point,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  this 
slow  movement  can  scarcely  be  explained  in  any  other  way.  It  simply  does  not  follow 
a  "normal"  musical  form,  while  its  feeling  of  being  some  kind  of  expressive  dialogue 
between  the  piano  and  the  strings  is  self-evident.  Beethoven's  pupil  Czerny  remarked 
that  Beethoven  often  based  his  music  on  images  inspired  by  his  reading,  though  he 
was  normally  loath  to  reveal  the  source  of  inspiration. 

The  second  movement  ends  in  E  minor.  Beethoven  establishes  a  direct  link  to  the 
third  movement  — and  a  wonderful  musical  surprise  — by  retaining  two  of  the  notes 
of  the  E  minor  triad  (E  and  G)  and  reharmonizing  them  as  a  part  of  a  chord  of 
C  major.  Thus  the  rondo  theme  of  the  last  movement  always  seems  to  begin  in  the 
"wrong"  key,  since  by  the  end  of  the  phrase  it  has  worked  its  way  around  to  the  home 
key  of  G.  This  gives  Beethoven  special  opportunities  for  witty  musical  sleight-of-hand, 
since  his  returns  to  the  rondo  theme  throughout  the  movement  will  come  through 
harmonic  preparation,  not  of  the  home  G,  but  of  the  "off-key"  beginning  of  C.  This 
movement,  too,  is  spacious  and  rich  in  ideas,  many  of  them  developed  from  four  tiny 
melodic  and  rhythmic  figures  contained  in  the  rondo  theme  itself.  Most  of  the  move- 
ment rushes  along  at  a  great  pace,  though  there  is  a  smooth,  relaxed  second  theme  by 
way  of  contrast.  Soon  after  this  has  been  recapitulated,  Beethoven  offers  a  rich  and 
rare  moment  of  unusual  (for  him)  orchestral  color:  under  a  delicate  spray  of  high 
notes  in  the  piano,  the  divided  violas  play  a  smoothed-out,  almost  rhythmless  version 
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of  the  main  theme;  it  comes  as  such  a  surprise  that  they  are  almost  through  before 
we  recognize  it.  But  this  same  smooth  version  of  the  crisp  rondo  theme  recurs  in  the 
enormous  coda,  first  in  bassoon  and  clarinets,  then  — most  wonderfully— in  a  canon 
between  the  pianist's  left  hand  and  the  bassoons  and  clarinets,  before  the  final  full 
orchestral  statement  of  the  theme  brings  the  concerto  to  its  brilliant  close  with  some 
last  prankish  echoes. 

The  concerto  received  its  first  performance  in  one  of  two  private  concerts  held  in 
March  1807  at  the  home  of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  one  of  Beethoven's  strongest  support- 
ers (and  one  of  the  three  aristocrats  who  convinced  him  not  to  leave  Vienna  by  prom- 
ising him  a  lifetime  pension  to  stay  there  and  keep  on  composing).  The  programs 
included  the  first  four  symphonies,  the  G  major  concerto,  the  Coriolan  Overture,  and 
excerpts  from  Fidelio.  The  one  reviewer  who  seems  to  have  had  access  to  the  concerts 
was  a  writer  for  the  Journal  des  Luxus  und  der  Moden  (Journal  of  Luxury  and  Fash- 
ion), who  was  clearly  not  able  to  comprehend  Beethoven's  music: 

Richness  of  ideas,  bold  originality  and  fullness  of  power,  which  are  the  particular 
merits  of  Beethoven's  muse,  were  very  much  in  evidence  to  everyone  at  these  con- 
certs; yet  many  found  fault  with  lack  of  a  noble  simplicity  and  the  all  too  fruitful 
accumulation  of  ideas  which  on  account  of  their  number  were  not  always  ade- 
quately worked  out  and  blended,  thereby  creating  the  effect  more  often  of  rough 
diamonds. 

For  performance  before  a  general  audience,  the  concerto  had  to  wait  until  Decem- 
ber 22,  1808,  for  the  famous  concert  that  Beethoven  gave  in  the  Theater-an-der- 
Wien,  which  included  the  first  public  performances  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies, 
the  Fourth  Concerto,  the  concert  aria  Ah!  perfido,  movements  from  the  Mass  in  C, 
and  the  Choral  Fantasy,  this  last  composed  in  a  hurry  only  a  short  time  before  to 
serve  as  a  grand  finale.  It  was,  of  course,  a  concert  of  great  historical  significance,  but 
it  was  certainly  not  as  musically  satisfying  as  Beethoven  could  have  hoped.  The 
weather  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  audience  sat  for  four  hours  in  discomfort,  listening 
to  a  long  series  of  new  and  difficult  compositions  —  long  past  what  could  be  expected 
of  their  attention  span.  Furthermore,  the  chorus  and  orchestra  were  composed  of  a 
heterogeneous  group  of  amateurs  and  professionals,  many  of  whom  were  surely  not 
up  to  the  demands  of  the  music,  which  was,  in  any  case,  performed  from  hand-copied 
parts,  not  today's  neatly-printed  sheets!  The  soprano  who  sang  the  aria  got  stage 
fright  and  ruined  the  piece  totally,  while  during  the  performance  of  the  Choral  Fan- 
tasy part  of  the  orchestra  forgot  to  play  a  repeat,  so  the  entire  ensemble  fell  apart 
and  the  piece  had  to  be  started  over  again.  Beethoven  himself  noted,  though,  that  "In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  various  mistakes  were  made,  which  I  could  not  prevent,  the  pub- 
lic nevertheless  applauded  the  whole  performance  with  enthusiasm."  And  the  com- 
poser Johann  Friedrich  Reichardt  described  the  new  concerto,  three  days  after  the 
concert,  as  "a  new  pianoforte  concerto  of  immense  difficulty,  which  Beethoven  exe- 
cuted astonishingly  well  in  the  most  rapid  tempos.  The  Adagio,  a  masterly  movement 
of  beautiful,  sustained  song,  he  truly  sang  on  his  instrument  with  a  profound  feeling 
of  melancholy  that  pervaded  me  too." 

Still,  the  event  left  hard  feelings.  During  the  rehearsals  the  orchestra  refused  to 
play  if  Beethoven  was  in  the  same  room.  He  needed  to  listen  as  best  he  could  from 
the  foyer  of  the  hall  and  transmit  his  wishes  to  the  concertmaster,  who  would  in  turn 
transmit  them  to  the  players.  His  increasing  deafness  made  his  active  participation  in 
the  performance  continually  more  difficult.  Indeed,  the  evening  of  the  concerto's  public 
premiere  was  the  last  time  that  Beethoven  ever  appeared  before  the  public  as  a  piano 
soloist. 

-S.L. 
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A  seat  in  Symphony  Hall  — 


a  gift  for  all  seasons. 


®  JBLimited 

Your  tax  deductible  contribution  of  $6,000  will  endow  and  name 
a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall,  forever  associating  that  certain  some- 
one with  one  of  the  world's  great  symphony  orchestras. 

For  further  information  about  named  and  memorial  gift  oppor- 
tunities at  Symphony,  please  call  or  write: 


Joyce  M.  Serwitz 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
Telephone  (617)  638-9273 


What  only  a 
tiffany  diamond  can  say 


It  speaks  with  a  singular  clarity  and  brilliance. 
Because  the  stone  is  superior.  Because  the  cut  is 
dedicated  to  brilliance  not  size.  A  Tiffany  ring  is  the 
very  definition  of  value;  for  less  than  you  may  have 
believed,  it  is  more  than  you  ever  imagined.  Each 
Tiffany  ring,  in  its  celebrated  platinum  setting, 
honors   the   most   important   commitment   of  all. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 
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Pictured  from  left, 

diamonds  of  .89,  .74,  and 

1.17  carats  in  platinum  settings. 

To  receive  our  booklet 

How  to  Buy  a  Diamond, 

call  or  visit  Tiffany  &  Co. 
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NEW  YORK     BEVERLY  HILLS     SAN  FRANCISCO     SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA     DALLAS 
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Robert  Schumann 

Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Opus  120 


Robert  Schumann  was  born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony, 
on  June  8,  1810,  and  died  in  Endenich,  near  Bonn, 
on  July  29,  1856.  He  composed  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony in  late  1841,  not  long  after  completing  his 
First  Symphony  (it  was  thus  second  in  order  of 
composition),  but  an  unsuccessful  performance  dis- 
couraged him  from  publishing  it;  not  until  1851  did 
he  return  to  the  work,  revise  it  considerably  in 
orchestration  and  a  few  structural  details,  and  pub- 
lish it  as  his  Fourth  Symphony.  The  first  perform- 
ance of  this  final  version  took  place  in  Diisseldorf 
on  December  30,  1852.  It  received  its  American  pre- 
miere in  New  York  on  March  30,  1856,  at  a 
so-called  "Sacred  Concert"  conducted  by  Carl  Berg- 
mann.  Boston  first  heard  the  symphony  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  Carl  Zerrahn  led  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  a  performance  at  the 
Melodeon  on  February  7,  1857.  Georg  Henschel  introduced  it  to  the  repertory  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  second  season,  on  November  10  and  11,  1882.  Since 
then  it  has  been  programmed  on  Boston  Symphony  concerts  by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Franz  Kneisel,  Emit  Four,  Max  Fiedler,  Otto  Urack,  Ernst  Schmidt,  Henri 
Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Charles  Munch,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Guido 
Cantelli,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  Claudio  Abbado,  Neville  Marriner, 
Seiji  Ozawa,  who  led  the  most  recent  subscription  performances  in  January  1982,  Hans 
Vonk,  and  Charles  Dutoit,  who  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  August 
1991.  (Jesus  Lopez-Cobos  led  a  Tanglewood  performance  of  the  1841  version  in  August 
1988.)  Hie  symphony  is  scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

It  is  well  known  that  Robert  Schumann,  in  the  first  flush  of  happiness  at  his 
impending  marriage  to  Clara  Wieck,  after  many  obstacles  thrown  in  their  path  by  the 
girl's  father,  embarked  on  his  "year  of  song,"  1840,  during  which  he  produced  nearly 
150  songs.  The  same  single-mindedness  appeared  the  following  year  when,  with  the 
enthusiastic  encouragement  of  his  new  bride,  he  embarked  wholeheartedly  on  the  new 
field  of  orchestral  composition.  He  had  already  expressed  his  desire  to  do  so  upon  dis- 
covering the  manuscript  of  the  Great  C  major  symphony  of  Schubert  and  hearing  the 
rehearsal  for  the  first  performance,  in  1839  (long  after  Schubert's  death);  after  that 
rehearsal  he  wrote  at  once  to  his  fiancee: 

Clara,  today  I  was  in  the  seventh  heaven.  There  was  a  rehearsal  of  the  symphony 
by  Franz  Schubert.  If  only  you  had  been  present!  It  is  indescribable,  the  instru- 
ments are  men's  and  angel's  voices,  and  everything  is  so  full  of  life  and  spirit, 
and  an  orchestration  defying  Beethoven  —  and  that  length,  that  heavenly  length! 
Like  a  novel  in  four  volumes,  longer  than  the  Choral  Symphony.  I  was  utterly 
happy,  and  I  would  have  wished  for  nothing  but  that  you  were  my  wife,  and  that 
I  should  be  able  to  write  such  a  symphony  myself. 

Early  in  1841  he  actually  did  write  his  first  symphony,  in  B-flat  (Spring),  which 
was  performed  at  the  end  of  March  and  proved  an  instant  success.  Thus  encouraged, 
he  composed  the  first  movement  of  what  later  grew  into  the  Piano  Concerto;  a  biologi- 
cal sport  that  was  in  essence  a  symphony  sans  slow  movement  (which  he  first  called 
"Suite,"  then  "Symphonette,"  and  later  published  as  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale); 
and  a  second  symphony,  in  D  minor.  This  received  its  first  performance  in  December 
with  disastrous  results.  Schumann  withdrew  the  score  and  held  it,  unperformed  and 
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unpublished,  for  ten  years.  In  the  meantime  he  wrote  what  we  now  know  as  his  Sec- 
ond and  Third  symphonies.  Thus,  when  he  returned  to  the  D  minor  symphony  in 
1851  to  undertake  a  complete  revision,  he  called  it  Symphony  No.  4. 

Actually,  in  its  first  form,  Schumann  had  hesitated  to  call  the  work  a  symphony  at 
all.  The  close-knit  interlocking  of  thematic  material  from  movement  to  movement,  and 
the  fact  that  the  movements  were  intended  to  be  played  one  after  the  other  without 
pause  (it  was  common  and,  indeed,  expected  in  those  days  for  the  audience  to  applaud 
after  each  movement),  made  him  hesitate  to  link  the  work  with  the  mighty  nine  of 
Beethoven,  in  whose  shadow  he  knew  he  was  walking,  so  he  first  called  it  a  "Sym- 
phonic fantasy,"  possibly  with  the  intention  of  recalling  Schubert's  Wanderer  Fantasy, 
which  likewise  rings  the  changes  on  a  few  musical  ideas  throughout  several 
movements. 

When  he  decided  to  rework  the  symphony  for  performance,  in  1851,  Schumann  was 
living  in  Dusseldorf,  where  he  conducted  the  orchestra  that  was  to  give  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  revised  piece.  Appallingly  ineffective  as  a  conductor,  he  had  learned 
not  to  trust  his  players  with  exposed  solos,  so  in  his  revision  (which  involved  writing 
out  the  score  completely  anew),  he  rewrote  the  orchestration  totally,  so  as  to  avoid 
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giving  any  woodwind  or  brass  player  an  extended  solo.  So  thoroughly  did  he  do  this, 
in  fact,  that  there  is  only  one  brief  passage  in  the  entire  symphony  in  which  a  solo 
instrument  (the  flute)  plays  without  the  support  of  some  other  instrument.  The 
result,  though  its  performance  finally  established  the  success  of  the  symphony,  has 
generally  been  deplored.  The  thickness  of  the  orchestration  can  give  an  overall  gray 
effect,  especially  in  the  fast  movements,  where  Schumann  seems  to  have  felt  most 
ill-at-ease  (he  changed  the  lyrical  Romanze  least  in  his  process  of  revision);  this  may 
have  been  useful  to  him  when  conducting  an  orchestra  whose  players  he  could  not 
trust  to  enter  at  the  right  time,  and  it  is  absolutely  perfect  for  an  orchestra  that  lacks 
instruments  here  and  there,  but  for  modern  professional  orchestras  it  has  raised  a 
series  of  problems.  Many  conductors  have  simply  tacitly  reorchestrated  Schumann's 
score,  cutting  out  the  instruments  that  they  deem  to  be  superfluous;  Mahler  did  this 
very  sensitively,  though  perhaps  a  bit  anachronistically,  late  in  the  century.  Some  play 
the  final  score  as  written,  but  adjust  the  balances  by  having  the  "superfluous"  dou- 
bling instruments  play  much  more  softly  than  the  "leading"  instrument,  a  solution 
that  has  at  least  the  virtue  of  retaining  Schumann's  score.  And  some  conductors, 
beginning  with  Johannes  Brahms,  frankly  prefer  the  earlier  version  of  1841.  Brahms 
had  that  score  published  in  1891  — against  the  desire  of  his  close  friend  Clara  Schu- 
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mann,  who  could  not  bring  herself  to  believe  that  Robert's  revision  was  not  a  com- 
plete improvement.* 

The  decision  to  go  back  to  the  earlier  score  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing,  however 
much  one  may  prefer  the  orchestration  of  that  version,  since  in  1851  Schumann  made 
some  structural  improvements  which  may  be  slight,  but  improve  the  symphony^ s  cohe- 
sion. Most  important  of  these  is  the  transition  from  the  slow  introduction  to  the  fast 
main  section  of  the  first  movement  and  a  similar  transition  from  the  third  movement 
to  the  fourth. 

And  there  are  those  who  advocate  creating  a  new,  "definitive"  version  of  the  score 
by  using  the  structural  elements  of  the  1851  version  but  scored,  as  far  as  possible, 
like  the  1841  version.  Though  many  conductors  have  toyed  with  the  scoring,  none  of 
the  versions  has  been  accepted  as  definitive,  and  it  seems  today  as  if  the  general  view 
is  to  accept  Schumann  as  he  stands,  in  two  different  versions,  and  make  such  adjust- 
ments of  instrumental  balances  as  seem  necessary.  In  the  present  performances,  Kurt 
Sanderling  is  using  the  final  score  of  1851,  with  some  slight  adjustments  for  orches- 
tral balance. 

All  of  this  is  preliminary  to  the  important  fact  that  Schumann's  D  minor  symphony 
is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  successful  experiments  in  formal  continuity  produced 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  principal  musical  ideas  — three  of  them,  all  told  — recur 
throughout  the  entire  work,  creating  a  sense  of  unity  rare  in  a  mid-century  symphony. 
At  the  same  time,  Schumann's  fresh  and  imaginative  reworkings  of  these  ideas  never 
pall,  though  we  hear  them  many  times  in  the  course  of  the  four  movements.  The  first 
of  these  themes,  the  somber  opening  idea  first  heard  in  strings  and  bassoons  at  the 
very  beginning,  fills  most  of  the  slow  introduction 
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until  the  violins  introduce  a  new  figure  that  gradually  speeds  up  and  suddenly  turns 
into  the  main  thematic  idea  of  the  fast  section. 
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This  rhythmic  and  melodic  idea  dominates  the  movement,  continuing  into  the  develop- 
ment section,  where  it  accompanies  a  martial  fanfare  figure  that  constitutes  the  third 
of  the  recurring  ideas. 
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*  Arthur  Nikiseh  in  1894  performed  the  interesting  experiment  of  leading  the  two  different  ver- 
sions of  Schumann's  symphony  on  two  successive  weeks  at  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
concerts. 
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This  is  followed  by  the  welcome  relief  of  a  fresh  lyrical  idea  introduced,  unexpectedly, 
in  the  development  section,  when  it  was  beginning  to  look  as  if  the  faster  rhythmic 
figure  would  dominate  everything. 

The  slow  movement  begins  with  oboe  and  cello  singing  a  lyrical  ballad,  but  no 
sooner  is  it  stated  than  the  introductory  theme  of  the  first  movement  finds  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return.  It  soon  develops  into  a  lush,  major-key  passage  enriched  by  a  lavish 
ornamentation  on  the  solo  violin,  after  which  the  oboe  melody  returns. 

The  stormy  and  energetic  scherzo  is  built  primarily  of  the  opening  theme  (turned 
upside  down)  and  the  martial  figure  from  the  first  movement,  alternating  with  a  sec- 
tion of  languishing  and  drooping  melodies.  The  movement  is  about  to  end,  it  seems, 
when  string  tremolos  and  a  version  of  the  first  movement's  main  theme  lead  directly, 
without  break,  into  the  finale,  whose  rhythmic  theme  is  compounded  of  yet  another 
version  of  the  martial  figure  and  the  first  movement's  main  theme.  The  richness  of 
this  finale,  the  power  of  its  conclusion,  give  it  one  of  the  most  fully  satisfying  cli- 
maxes of  any  large-scale  Schumann  work. 

Despite  the  years  of  concern  and  work  it  gave  him,  despite  the  problems  it  presents 
us  in  choosing  which  version  or  conflation  of  the  score  to  perform  or  hear,  the  Schu- 
mann Fourth  remains  one  of  the  great  touchstones  of  Romantic  sensibility. 
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Jens  Peter  Larsen's  excellent  Haydn  article  in  The  New  Grove  (with  work-list  and 
bibliography  by  Georg  Feder)  has  been  reprinted  separately  (Norton,  available  in 
paperback).  Rosemary  Hughes's  Haydn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield 
paperback)  is  a  first-rate  short  introduction.  The  longest  study  (hardly  an  introduc- 
tion!) is  H.C.  Robbins  Landon's  mammoth,  five-volume  Haydn:  Chronology  and  Works 
(Indiana);  it  will  be  forever  an  indispensable  reference  work,  though  its  sheer  bulk  and 
the  author's  tendency  to  include  just  about  everything  higgledy-piggledy  make  it 
rather  hard  to  digest.  No  consideration  of  Haydn  should  omit  Charles  Rosen's  bril- 
liant study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking,  also  Norton  paperback).  A  decade  ago 
Haydn's  symphonies  were  all  available  in  a  complete  LP  cycle  in  a  series  of  boxed 
sets,  each  containing  six  LPs,  with  the  Philharmonia  Hungarica  conducted  by  Antal 
Dorati,  with  excellent  program  notes  by  Robbins  Landon  (London  Stereo  Treasury). 
Though  the  set  contained  the  first  and  sometimes  the  only  recordings  of  many  Haydn 
symphonies,  it  has  not  yet  been  transferred  in  its  entirety  to  compact  disc,  and  some 
of  the  symphonies  are  not  currently  available.  Fortunately,  Symphony  No.  39  is  not 
among  these.  In  fact  there  are  three  performances  on  compact  disc,  at  least  the  first 
two  of  which  (I  have  not  heard  the  third)  employ  the  instruments  and  playing  styles 
now  known  to  reflect  "historically  informed  performance":  Trevor  Pinnock  conducting 
the  English  Concert  (DG,  with  symphonies  35,  38,  and  59),  Derek  Solomons  conduct- 
ing L'Estro  Armonico  (CBS,  with  symphonies  35,  38,  49,  58,  and  59),  and  Vilmos 
Tatrai  with  the  Hungarian  Chamber  Orchestra  (White  Label,  with  symphonies  47 
and  54). 

The  excellent  Beethoven  article  by  Alan  Tyson  and  Joseph  Kerman  in  The  New 
Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  is  a  short  book  in  itself,  and  it  has  been 
reissued  as  such  (Norton  paperback).  The  standard  Beethoven  biography  is  Thayer's 
Life  of  Beethoven,  written  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot 
Forbes  (Princeton,  available  in  paperback).  It  has  been  supplemented  by  Maynard 
Solomon's  Beethoven,  which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  dangerous 
techniques  of  psychohistory  to  produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hundreds 
of  Beethoven  books  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback).  Tovey^s  essay  on  the  Fourth 
Concerto  can  be  found  in  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford).  Roger  Fiske  has 
contributed  a  short  volume  on  Beethoven  Concertos  and  Overtures  to  the  BBC  Music 
Guides  (University  of  Washington  paperback).  Owen  Jander's  very  stimulating  article 
on  the  slow  movement  is  "Beethoven's  'Orpheus  in  Hades':  The  Andante  con  moto  of 
the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,"  in  Nineteenth-Century  Music,  Volume  8  (Spring  1985), 
page  195. 

Recordings  of  Beethoven's  works  are,  if  anything,  even  more  numerous  than  writ- 
ings about  him.  Several  complete  cycles  of  the  five  piano  concertos  are  available.  Some 
of  these  feature  now-departed  master  pianists  of  the  last  generation,  including  Rudolf 
Serkin,  who  recorded  the  cycle  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Telarc,  three  compact  discs)  and  Claudio  Arrau,  who  recorded  the  concertos  with  Sir 
Colin  Davis  and  the  Dresden  State  Orchestra  (Philips,  three  CDs).  Artur  Schnabel's 
recordings  dating  from  the  1930s  are  available  as  a  set  on  cassette,  and  individually 
on  Arabesque  CDs.  Leon  Fleisher's  set  of  recordings  with  George  Szell  and  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  remains  a  classic  (CBS,  three  CDs,  with  Mozart's  Concerto  in  C, 
K.503).  Other  performances  of  interest  include  those  of  Murray  Perahia  with  Bernard 
Haitink  conducting  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  (CBS),  Russell  Sherman  with  Vaclav 
Neumann  and  the  Czech  Philharmonic  (Pro  Arte),  and  Steven  Lubin  on  fortepiano 
with  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  under  the  direction  of  Christopher  Hogwood 
(Oiseau-Lyre).  In  all  of  these  cases,  the  Fourth  Concerto  is  also  available  individually. 
Other  individual  performances  of  interest  include  those  of  Arthur  Rubinstein  with  the 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf  (RCA,  coupled 
with  the  Emperor),  Emanuel  Ax  with  Andre  Previn  and  the  Royal  Philharmonic 
(RCA),  Wilhelm  Backhaus  with  Clemens  Krauss  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (Lon- 
don), and  Alfred  Brendel  with  James  Levine  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  (Philips). 

Gerald  Abraham's  article  on  Robert  Schumann  in  The  New  Grove  is  very  fine. 
Abraham  has  also  written  about  "The  three  scores  of  Schumann's  Symphony  in 
D  minor"  in  an  article  reprinted  in  his  collection  of  essays,  Slavonic  and  Romantic 
Music  (St.  Martin's).  Hans  Gal's  Schumann  Orchestral  Music  in  the  BBC  Music 
Guides  (University  of  Washington  paperback)  is  one  of  the  best  volumes  in  that  fine 
series;  it  contains  a  brief  but  informative  discussion  of  each  of  the  symphonies.  Robert 
Schumann:  The  Man  and  his  Music,  edited  by  Alan  Walker  (Barnes  &  Noble),  is  a 
symposium  with  many  interesting  things,  among  them  an  enthusiastic  chapter  on  the 
orchestral  music  by  Brian  Schlotel.  Donald  Francis  Tovey  discusses  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony in  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford).  The  most  recent  discussion  of  prob- 
lems inherent  in  Schumann's  much-criticized  treatment  of  the  orchestra  is  Stephen 
Walsh's  article,  "Schumann's  Orchestration:  Function  and  Effect,"  in  the  Musical 
Newsletter  for  July  1972.  An  absorbing  recent  Schumann  book  is  Peter  Ostwald's 
Schumann:  The  Inner  Voices  of  a  Musical  Genius  (Northeastern  University  Press),  a 
study  of  the  composer's  medical  and  psychological  life,  based  on  the  incredibly  rich 
lode  of  diaries,  letters,  and  other  personal  documents  from  Schumann,  his  wife,  and 
his  friends.  The  author  is  a  San  Francisco  psychiatrist  who  seems  to  understand 
more  about  the  composer,  his  many  moods  and  anxieties,  and  his  physical  ailments 
than  the  doctors  who  treated  him.  Like  Maynard  Solomon's  Beethoven,  this  book 
treads  carefully  and  respectfully  in  the  dangerous  realm  of  psychohistory;  its  careful 
documentation  and  generally  convincing  arguments  provide  a  much  richer  understand- 
ing of  this  tormented  genius  than  we  have  had  hitherto. 

Among  recordings  of  the  Schumann  symphonies,  Bernard  Haitink's  with  the  Con- 
certgebouw  Orchestra  is  fine  (Philips,  two  CDs).  Rafael  Kubelik's  splendid  set  of  the 
four  symphonies  (plus  the  Manfred  Overture)  with  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony 
Orchestra,  which  had  the  special  advantage  of  being  recorded  with  the  orchestra  in 
the  standard  nineteenth-century  seating  position— with  second  violins  on  the  right,  so 
that  the  interplay  of  violin  parts  makes  the  spatial  effect  that  the  composer 
intended  — has  been  reissued  on  Odyssey  (two  CDs).  Individual  recordings  of  the 
D  minor  symphony  include  readings  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  (RCA,  coupled  with  the  Spring  Symphony),  Kurt  Masur  with  the  London 
Philharmonic  (Teldec,  coupled  with  the  Spring  Symphony),  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi 
with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (London,  coupled  with  the  Rhenish  Symphony),  and 
David  Zinman  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra  (Telarc,  coupled  with  the 
Spring  Symphony).  Roger  Norrington's  reading  with  the  London  Classical  Players 
brings  "historically  informed  performance"  well  into  the  romantic  era  (Angel,  coupled 
with  the  Rhenish).  Of  significant  historical  interest  is  Wilhelm  Furtwangler's  record- 
ing with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG,  coupled  with  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  88). 

-S.L. 
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Week  4 


Culture  is  not  just  an  ornament; 
it  is  the  expression 
of  a  nations  character 


*    <»    <* 


W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on  the  noblest  impulses  within  us  all, 

The  Boston  Company  believes  our  cultural  institutions  are  central  to 

the  dignity  of  every  individual.  Which  is  why,  in  addition  to  our  enthusiastic  support 

of  many  educational  and  social  causes  in  our  community 

—  including  the  needs  of  the  homeless  —  the  people  of  The  Boston  Company 

continue  to  contribute  to  such  cultural  institutions  as  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  urge  that  you,  too,  lend  it  your  continuous  and  generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


:(& 


Member  FDIC  LmmJ  An  Equal  Opportunity  Lender 
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Kurt  Sanderling 

Born  in  1912,  Kurt  Sanderling  received  his  musical  training  in 
Berlin.  He  began  as  a  pianist,  accompanying  Lieder  recitals  and 
coaching  singers  at  the  Berlin  State  Opera.  Klemperer,  Kleiber, 
Blech,  and  Purtwangler,  all  conducting  in  Berlin  during  those 
years,  were  formative  influences  on  his  development  as  a  conductor. 
In  1936  Mr.  Sanderling  emigrated  from  Germany,  serving  first  as 
conductor  of  the  Moscow  Radio  Orchestra,  then  as  music  director 
of  the  Kharkov  Philharmonic.  In  1942  he  was  appointed  permanent 
conductor  of  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic,  a  post  he  shared  with 
Yevgeny  Mravinsky  until  1960.  After  World  War  II  Mr.  Sanderling 
made  the  first  of  his  tours  of  Europe  with  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic.  In  1960  he 
returned  to  Berlin  to  become  music  director  of  the  Berlin  Symphony  Orchestra,  leading 
that  orchestra  to  international  renown;  as  his  international  stature  grew,  concert  tours 
with  that  ensemble  took  him  to  most  of  Europe  and  to  Japan.  From  1964  to  1967  he  also 
conducted  the  Staatskapelle  of  Dresden.  Mr.  Sanderling's  wide  repertoire  ranges  from  the 
baroque  to  the  contemporary,  and  he  has  been  kept  constantly  busy  as  a  guest  conductor 
with  major  orchestras  in  Europe,  Japan,  North  America,  Canada,  and  Australia.  In  1972 
he  became  the  first  guest  conductor  to  lead  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  of  London  after 
the  retirement  of  Otto  Klemperer.  Since  then  he  has  conducted  several  times  a  year  in 
London,  and  in  1981  he  recorded  the  complete  Beethoven  symphonies  with  the  Philharmo- 
nia. Mr.  Sanderling's  other  recordings  include  the  complete  Brahms  symphonies  with  the 
Staatskapelle  of  Dresden,  the  complete  symphonies  of  Sibelius,  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  Eighth, 
Tenth,  and  Fifteenth  symphonies  of  Shostakovich,  Mahler's  Ninth  and  Tenth  symphonies, 
and  Tchaikovsky's  Fourth  Symphony,  which  won  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque.  In  1977  Mr. 
Sanderling  retired  as  music  director  of  the  Berlin  Symphony.  He  has  since  devoted  his 
energies  to  appearing  worldwide  as  a  guest  conductor,  appearing  regularly  at  the  major 
European  festivals  in  Prague,  Salzburg,  Warsaw,  and  Vienna,  and  in  North  America  with 
such  orchestras  as  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Boston 
Symphony,  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  the  National  Symphony,  and  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony. Mr.  Sanderling  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  with  two  subscription  programs 
in  January  1988  and  returned  to  conduct  two  subscription  programs  in  November  1990. 


is.  :       :  ■■  i 


pendence  Court.  Concord,  MA  01742* 
Hours:  Tues.  -  Sat.  10  a.m  to  5 


USl-;,. 


CAREY8 

LIMOUSINE 

•  CHAUFFEUR  DRIVEN  SEDANS, 

VANS  AND  LIMOUSINES 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 
•EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 
Est.  1924 

623-8700 

24  HR.  SERVICE/BOSTON  AREA 

A&A  LIMOUSINE  RENTING  INC. 
161  BROADWAY— SOMERVILLE,  MA 

SERVICE  IN  300  CITIES  •  60  COUNTRIES  •  6  CONTINENTS 

MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

NATIONWIDE  1-800-336-4646 
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We  salute  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra 

on  their  111th  season 

WELCH  &  FORBES 

JOHN  K.  SPRING 

RICHARD  OLNEY  III 

KENNETH  S.  SAFE,  JR. 

ARTHUR  C.  HODGES 

JOHN  LOWELL 

M.  LYNN  BRENNAN 

THOMAS  N.  DABNEY 

JOHN  H.  EMMONS,  JR. 

V.  WILLIAM  EFTHIM 

OLIVER  A.  SPALDING 

GUIDO  R.  PERERA,  JR. 

CHARLES  T.  HAYDOCK 

Creative  financial  planning  and 

investment  advice  since  1838 

45  School  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108    Tel.  (617)  523-1635 

Tower  Records  has 
the  largest  selection  of 
Classical,  Opera  and 
Chamber  music. 


(Located  3  blocks 

from  Symphony  Hall) 


«R«RQSm 


BOSTON    Mass.  Ave.  at  Newbury 

Hynes  Convention  Center/ICA  fl)  stop  on  the  Green  Line 


TOWER  RECOR 
COMING  TO 
HARVARD  SO 
•5  MT  AUBURN*  ST 
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Richard  Goode 

Acknowledged  as  one  of  America's  leading  interpreters  of  Beetho- 
ven's music,  acclaimed  pianist  Richard  Goode  appears  regularly 
with  the  major  orchestras  and  in  recital  throughout  the  world.  A 
native  of  New  York,  he  studied  with  Elvira  Szigeti  and  Claude 
Franke,  with  Nadia  Reisenberg  at  the  Marines  College  of  Music, 
and  with  Rudolf  Serkin  at  the  Curtis  Institute.  His  many  prizes 
include  the  Young  Concert  Artists  Award,  first  prize  in  the  Clara 
Haskil  Competition,  the  Avery  Fisher  Prize,  and  a  Grammy  Award 
with  clarinetist  Richard  Stoltzman.  His  interpretations  of 
Beethoven  came  to  national  attention  in  1986,  when  he  played  all 
five  concertos  with  David  Zinman  and  the  Baltimore  Symphony,  and  again  in  1987-88, 
when  he  performed  the  complete  cycle  of  sonatas  at  New  York's  92nd  Street  Y  and  Kansas 
City's  Folly  Theater.  Mr.  Goode  has  made  more  than  two  dozen  recordings,  including 
Mozart  concertos  with  the  Orpheus  Chamber  Orchestra,  Lieder  of  Mozart,  Schubert, 
Brahms,  and  Wolf  with  Benita  Valente,  and  chamber  and  solo  works  of  Brahms,  Schubert, 
Schumann,  and  George  Perle.  Over  the  past  several  years  he  has  been  recording  the  com- 
plete Beethoven  sonatas  for  Nonesuch;  discs  released  thus  far  include  the  late  sonatas, 
Opp.  101,  106,  109,  110,  and  111.  Highlights  of  Mr.  Goode's  1991-92  season  include  his 
subscription  series  debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  first-time  appearances  with  the  Chi- 
cago Symphony  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  appearances  with  the  symphony  orches- 
tras of  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Los  Angeles,  Minnesota,  and  Washington, 
D.C.  In  Europe  he  appears  with  the  Berlin  Radio  Symphony  and  the  Finnish  Radio  Sym- 
phony. Recital  appearances  include  Chicago,  Denver,  Houston,  Montreal,  New  Orleans, 
Philadelphia,  Santa  Fe,  Toronto,  Vancouver,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Berkeley.  He 
also  appears  with  soprano  Dawn  Upshaw  in  Ann  Arbor  and  Indianapolis.  Highlights  of  his 
1990-91  season  included  the  premiere  of  George  Perle's  Concerto  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  a  Carnegie  Hall  debut  recital  cited  as  a  "Best  of  the  Year"  in  the  New  York 
Times'  year-end  wrap-up,  a  tour  with  Dawn  Upshaw  to  Chicago,  Houston,  Minneapolis, 
and  Kansas  City,  a  taping  of  "St.  Paul  Sunday  Morning"  with  Ms.  Upshaw  to  be  broadcast 
this  season,  and  an  extensive  tour  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Kurt  Sanderling  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  last  summer.  Mr.  Goode  has  been  acclaimed  for  his  interpreta- 
tions of  music  by  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Debussy, 
Bartok,  Janacek,  and  George  Perle.  He  made  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  at 
Tanglewood  in  July  1991. 


^FCoraC JZLrtistry 

By  Routine  'Runf^Ce 

J3L  unique  service  speciaCizing  in  Carge-scaCe  fCoraC 

■presentations  for  corporations,  museums,  zveddings 

and  private  functions  in  9\(e-zu  ILngCand and '  9^ezu  <ybrf<^. 

mCegance  and  artistry  in  fCoraC  design  —  as  seen  in 

our  arrangements  for  the  'Boston  'Pops  concert  series 

nationaCCy  teCecast  from  Symphony  D-Catt. 

^for  a  coCor  Srochure,  pCease  cattus  at  800-32-JrILO%?L. 

(Outside  of9^eiv  "BngCand,  pCease  calC 508-526-4159.) 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 

$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 
of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 


NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  North  American  Tour 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 


Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lane 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
William  K.  O'Brien 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Deloitte  &  Touche 
James  T.  McBride 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 


Dynatech  Corporation 
J. P.  Barger 

Eastern  Enterprises 
Robert  W.  Weinig 

EG&G,  Inc. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

First  Winthrop  Corporation 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Grafacon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

The  Henley  Group 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Lawner  Reingold  Britton  &  Partners 
Michael  H.  Reingold 
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1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

MCI 

Jonathan  Crane 

MeKinsey  &  Company 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

The  New  England 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Nynex  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


PaineWebber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

People  Magazine 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  Picard 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 


Independence,  service,  and  companionship  in 
New  England's  most  affordable 
senior  rental  community. 


%iver  (Bait  Club 

99  Brackett  Street  /  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  /  (617)  472-4457 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Leaders  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  support  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which 
are  capitalized  denote  Business  Honor  Roll  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  treble 
clef  ($)  denotes  support  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An  eighth-note  symbol  {})  indicates  support  of 
$2,500-$4,999. 


Accountants 


Banking 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 
William  F.  Meagher 

^Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
William  K.  O'Brien 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 
Robert  D.  Happ 

•f1  Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.,  P.C. 
Allan  Tofias 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA  LANE 
Edward  Eskandarian 

|  Cabot  Communications 
William  I.  Monaghan 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

LAWNER  REINGOLD 
BRITTON  &  PARTNERS 
Michael  H.  Reingold 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

|  Northrop  Corporation 
Kent  Kresa 

Alarm  Systems 

American  Alarm  &  Communications 
Richard  Sampson 

Automotive 

^  J.N.  Phillips  Glass 
Company,  Inc. 
Alan  L.  Rosenfield 

LEXUS 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 
Ira  Stepanian 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Bancorp 
Richard  Laine 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 
John  Laird 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Brooks  Sullivan 

^Eastern  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

|USTrust 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 


Building/Contracting 


| Harvey  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

•^Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

^Walsh  Brothers 
James  Walsh  II 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

•^Andersen  Consulting  Co. 
William  D.  Green 

^Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

§The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 


Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 
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•^Corporate  Decisions 
David  J.  Morrison 

|  Fairfield  Financial  Holdings 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

•^General  Electric  Consulting 
James  J.  Harrigan 

•^Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

|,Lochridge  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

•^Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

|  Prudential  Securities 
Robert  Whelan 

|Rath  &  Strong 
Dan  Ciampa 

THOMAS  H.  LEE  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

^The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 

Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

^Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

| Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee  Company 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

$  Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

|0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

Seasoned  to  Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 


Education 


|Bentiey  College 
Gregory  Adamian 

Electrical/Electronics 

•^Analytical  Systems 
Engineering  Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rulrin 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Mass.  Electric  Construction 
Company 
Bill  Breen 

•^p.h  mechanical  Corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

|  Pari  ex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

|R  &  D  Electrical  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Ene  rgy/  Utilitie  s 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

J1  Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

HEC,  Inc. 
David  S.  Dayton 

J1  Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 

«^GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Continental  Cablevision 
Amos  Hostetter,  Jr. 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

Loews  Theatres 
A.  Alan  Priedberg 

PEOPLE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL 
5  BOSTON 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Toxikon  Corporation 
Laxman  S.  DeSai 

Finance/Investments 

3i  Corporation 
Geoffrey  N.  Taylor 

|Advent  International 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

•''Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Robert  E.  Flaherty 

Jj3ear  Stearns  &  Company,  Inc. 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

| Essex  Investment  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

$Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

|  Fidelity  Investment  Institutional 
Group 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

J1  The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcom  MacColl 

^  First  Security  Services 
Robert  L.  Johnson 

«^GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

•^Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

§  Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

|  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 
John  G.  Higgins 

|Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINE  WEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

J*  The  Putnam 
Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

$Spaulding  Investment 
Company 
OH.  Spaulding 


|  State  Street  Development 
Management  Corp. 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

•^  Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

•^Woodstock  Corporation 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

High  Technology 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

| Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Mornmgstar 

| CSC  Consulting,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Davox  Corporation 
Daniel  Hosage 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

^EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  COMPANY 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

•iJntermetrics  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Saponaro 

$Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

ijPL  Systems,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

$M/A-Com,  Inc. 

Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 
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Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

Polaroid  Corporation 
I.  MacAUister  Booth 

Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Dennis  Picard 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

Stratus  Computer 
William  E.  Foster 

TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Whistler  Corp. 
Charles  A.  Stott 


Hotels/Restaurants 


Back  Bay  Hilton 
James  A.  Daley 

Boston  Harbor  Hotel 
James  M.  Carmody 

Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
Jurgen  Giesbert 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 
Robin  A.  Brown 

GREATER  BOSTON 
HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Thomas  Egan 


•^Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Stephen  Foster 

•^Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

f  The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Insurance 

•^American  Title  Insurance  Company 
Terry  E.  Cook 

*  Arkwright 
Enzo  Rebula 

|  Berkshire  Partners 
Carl  Ferenbach 

|Caddell  &  Byers 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

$Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  S.  Doyle 

J1  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  Gillespie 

$Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 
William  F.  Newell 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

^  Johnson  &  Higgins  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

•^Keystone  Provident  Life 
Insurance  Company 
Robert  G.  Sharp 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

|  Safety  Insurance  Company 
Richard  B.  Simches 

|  Sedgwick  James  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  H.  Sullivan 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 
of  Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 
Joseph  Hunt 

^Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart 
Robert  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick  &  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 
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Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

|  Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

§  Goodwin,  Procter  and  Hoar 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

•^Hemenway  &  Barnes 
Peter  D.  Roberts 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

*  Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

J1  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

|Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris, 
Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

^Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

|,Paimer  &  Dodge 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarncone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham 

Wood,  Claririn  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 


Manufacturer's  Representatives 

J^Ben  Mac  Enterprises 
Thomas  McAuliffe 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 


Manufacturing 

^Alies  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Allwaste  Asbestos  Abatement,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

*  Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biitrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

•^Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

§C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 


•^Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  P.  Connell 

Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

§FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

|  GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

|GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

|  General  Latex  and 
Chemical  Corp. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

|  Harvard  Folding  Box 
Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

i'HMK  Enterprises 
Steven  Karol 

|  Leach  &  Garner  Company 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Legget  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

| New  England  Business 
Service,  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

i1  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

| Rand-Whitney  Corporation 
Robert  Kraft 

•^Superior  Brands,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

•^The  Tonon  Group 
Robert  Tonon 

J^Watts  Industries,  Inc. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 

Printing/Publishing 

•^Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 


CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

•^Daniels  Printing 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

GRAFACON,  INC. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
Bill  Steel 

Real  Estate/Development 

|  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

•^The  Chiofaro  Company 
Donald  Chiofaro 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran-Jennison  Companies 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

«^The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

Horizon  Commercial 
Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

^John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Keller  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

^Meditrust  Corporation 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Nordblom  Company 
Roger  P.  Nordblom 

•^Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

<|Arley  Merchandise  Corporation 
David  I.  Riemer 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

•^Carillon  Importers,  Ltd. 
Ernest  Capria 


| Converse,  Inc. 
Gilbert  Ford 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

•^Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

J1  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

^Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harry  and  Michael  Boodakian 

•^Lancome  Paris 
Steve  Morse 

$Neiman  Marcus 
William  D.  Roddy 

Prize  Possessions 
Virginia  N.  Durfee 

Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

|  Reebok  International  Ltd. 
Paul  Fireman 

J1  The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

^Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  Goldberg 

The  Stop  and  Shop  Companies 
Lewis  Schaeneman 

|  The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

^Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

Science/Medical 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

^Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

|Damon  Corporation 
Robert  L.  Rosen 

•^HCA  Portsmouth  Regional  Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

|J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 
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^Lifeline 
Arthur  Phippo 


Services 


Asquith  Corporation 

Lawrence  L.  Asquith 
EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

Robert  W.  Weinig 
/'Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 

Neil  Colvin 
Shaughnessy  &  Ahern  Co. 
John  J.  Shaughnessy 
|TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 
Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 


Travel/Transportation 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Norman  Tasgal 


Tele  c  ommunic  ations 

^AT&T 

Donald  Bonoff 
Timothy  Murray 

J^AT&T  Network  Systems 
John  F.  McKinnon 
Robert  Sanferrare 


^Cellular  One 
Charles  Hoffman 

MCI 
Jonathan  Crane 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 
Brian  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 


This  Holiday  Season  Give  Your  Company  A  Special  Gift 
That  Comes  With  More  Than  100  Intricate  Pieces 


Mm 


No  Assembly  Required 


"A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops"  is  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  holiday  season 
in  Boston.  In  fact,  the  event  is  so 
popular  that  more  than  100  leading 
businesses  and  their  guests  return  to 
participate  every  year. 

Beginning  at  6:00  p.m.  on  December 
17th,  sponsors  and  their  guests  will  enjoy 
cocktails  and  hors  d'oeuvres,  followed  by 


the  traditional  gourmet  "Pops"  dinner 
and  a  performance  by  John  Williams  and 
the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

Sponsorship  packages  are  available 
for  $3,500  [16  tickets]  and  $2,000  [10 
tickets].  For  information,  call  BSO 
Corporate  Development  at  (617)  638- 
9278.  After  all,  you  can't  beat  a  pre- 
assembled  gift  for  the  holidays! 


A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops 

To  Benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday,  November  14,  at  8 
Friday,  November  15,  at  2 
Saturday,  November  16,  at  8 

HUGH  WOLFF  conducting 


ROREM 


COPLAND 


Swords  and  Plowshares,  for  four  solo  voices 

and  orchestra 
World  premiere;  commissioned  by  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Classical  Radio  Boston  in  celebration  of  its 

fortieth  anniversary 
In  memory  of  Reverend  Ted  Jones 

Parti 

1.  Asleep  in  the  Valley  (Arthur  Rimbaud) 
2. 1  had  a  dream  (Lord  Byron) 

3.  0  what  is  that  sound  (W.H.  Auden) 

4.  An  Irish  Airman  Foresees  his  Death  (W.B.  Yeats) 

5.  The  Silent  Slain  (The  Too-Late  Born, 

by  Archibald  MacLeish) 

6.  The  Dark  Hills  (Edwin  A.  Robinson) 

7.  Success  is  counted  sweetest  (Emily  Dickinson) 

Part  II 

8.  Death  of  a  Wisconsin  Officer  (Walt  Whitman) 

9.  Making  Peace  (Denise  Levertov) 

10.  The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree  (W.B.  Yeats) 

11.  To  make  a  prairie  (Emily  Dickinson) 

12.  So  We'll  Go  No  More  A-Roving  (Lord  Byron) 
13. 1  dreamed  in  a  dream  (Walt  Whitman) 

14.  Psalm  133  (Old  Testament) 

CYNTHIA  HAYMON,  soprano 
KATHERINE  CIESINSKI,  mezzo-soprano 
GRA^  WILSON,  tenor 
ANDREW  WENTZEL,  bass-baritone 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  3 

Molto  moderato,  with  simple  expression 

Allegro  molto 

Andantino  quasi  allegretto 

Molto  deliberato  (Fanfare)— Allegro  risoluto 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season 
are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.,  to  charge 
tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send 
payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for  each  ticket 
ordered  by  phone. 
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Dinner  at  6. 

Symphony  at  8. 

Parking  at  $5. 

Symphony  Express  at  $0. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your  night 
out  at  the  Symphony.  You'll  enjoy  more 
than  just  award-winning  dining  at  Boston's 
authentic  wood  grill. 

We're  offering  our  customers  special 
parking  privileges  in  our  private  garage  for 
just  $5,  and  a  tree  "Symphony  Express" 
shuttle  service  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Just  show  us  your  Symphony  tickets,  and 
We'll  arrange  for  your  $5  parking,  take  you 
to  Symphony  Hall  after  your  meal,  and 
return  you  to  your  car  after  the  performance. 

And  with  a  deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the 
Symphony  never  sounded  better. 


BOODLE'S 


OF     •     BOSTON 

An  Authentic  Grill. 

Lunch  and  dinner  daily.  In  Boston's  Back  Bav  Hilton. 

Phone  (617)  BOODLES. 


Garber  TYavel  gives  you  an 
opening  night  performance. 

We  invite  you  to  step  inside  any  one  of  our  55 

off  ices  and  experience  the 

talents  of  our  travel 

professionals.  They  will 

expertly  plan  your 

vacation,  giving  you  a  solo 

performance  you  wont 

soon  forget.  We  bet  you'll 

even  ask  for  an  encore! 

Call  us  at  734-21 00 


X 


Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 


LU£;li.E..U.9J 


COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 

Thursday  'A' —  November  14,  8-9:55 
Friday  'B'- November  15,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B'-  November  16,  8-9:55 

HUGH  WOLFF  conducting 
CYNTHIA  HAYMON,  soprano 
KATHERINE  CIESINSKI,  mezzo-soprano 
GRAN  WILSON,  tenor 
ANDREW  WENTZEL,  bass-baritone 

ROREM  Swords  and  Plowshares 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  WCRB, 
102.5  FM  Classical  Radio  Boston,  in 
celebration  of  its  40th  anniversary) 

COPLAND  Symohony  No.  3 

Wednesday,  November  20,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symohony  Hall. 
Thursday  'D' -November  21,  8-10:10 
Friday  'A' -November  22,  2-4:10 
Saturday  'A' -November  23,  8-10:10 
Tuesday  'C-  November  26,  8-10:10 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  conductor 
and  pianist 

ALL-  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  1 

PROGRAM  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

Friday  Evening— November  29,  8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
TREVOR  PINNOCK,  harpsichord 

BERLIOZ  Roman  Carnival 

Overture 
POULENC  Concert  champetre  for 

harpsichord  and  orchestra 
FRANCK  Symphony  in  D  minor 

Saturday  'B'- November  30,  8-9:50 
Tuesday  'B' -December  3,  8-9:50 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
SIMON  PRESTON,  organ 

BERLIOZ  Rowan  Carnival 

Overture 
POULENC  Concerto  for  organ, 

string  orchestra,  and 

timpani 
FRANCK  Symphony  in  D  minor 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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Dinner  and  symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  symphony  menu  is  the  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance. 

The  fixed-price,  three-course  dinners  are  prepared  and  served  with  style. 

And  accompanied  by  free  parking.  So  you  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll 

to  symphony  with  time  to  spare.  For  reservations,  call  424-7000. 


AFE 
ROGlENADE 


At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 


CHO-LIANG  LIN 

World  Renowned  Violinist 

at 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

with  guest  artists 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster  ofBSO 

Wu  Han,  Li  Jian,  Jian  Wang 

SUNDAY,  November  17,  1991,  3:00  PM 

Symphony  Charge:  (617)  266-1200  $30-$25-$15 


Music  by  Mozart,  Schumann,  Moszkowski,  Mendelssohn 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 

(266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evening's  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and 
take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  and  Tuesday-,  Thursday-,  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concerts.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The 
tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are  sold  at  $6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m. 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as  of  5  p.m. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a 
ticket  stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland 
Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guar- 
anteed pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening 
concerts  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Sub- 
scription Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area);  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live 
by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition,  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Develop- 
ment Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with 
your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A 
Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate 
recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Office  at  (617)  638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
Saturday  from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  inter- 
mission. The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Sym- 
phony Lap  Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel 
and  recordings.  The  Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A 
selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further 
information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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A  TRADITION  OF  FINANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation, 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02101 .  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Tokyo,  Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1989. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

SUPPER  CONCERT  I 

Thursday,  November  7,  at  6 
Tuesday,  November  9,  at  6 

S       U 
~>*~<~ I 

VALERIA  VILKER  KUCHMENT,  violin 
JOEL  MOERSCHEL,  cello 
RICHARD  MACKEY,  horn 
JAY  WADENPFUHL,  horn 
DAVID  DEVEAU,  piano 


BOSTON? 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, 

SEIJI  OZAWA  .*( 


HAYDN 


Divertimento  in  E-flat  for  piano,  violin, 
bass,  and  two  horns,  Hob.  XIV:  1 

Moderato 
Menuetto;  Trio 
Presto 


BEETHOVEN 


Mr.  DEVEAU,  Ms.  KUCHMENT,  Messrs.  MOERSCHEL, 
MACKEY,  and  WADENPFUHL 

Trio  No.  6  in  B-flat  for  piano,  violin, 
and  cello,  Opus  97,  Archduke 

Allegro  moderato 
Scherzo.  Allegro 
Andante  cantabile 
Allegro  moderato 

Mr.  DEVEAU,  Ms.  KUCHMENT,  and  Mr.  MOERSCHEL 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  4 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Divertimento  in  E-flat  for  piano,  violin,  bass,  and  two  horns,  Hob.  XIV:1 

So  many  of  Haydn's  occasional  pieces  are  undated  and  come  down  to  us  without 
authentic  accounts  of  their  composition  or  performance  that  we  must  rely  on 
inference  and  educated  guesswork  to  place  them  in  his  output.  This  lovely  E-flat 
divertimento  survives  in  a  manuscript  by  a  copyist  connected,  it  seems,  with 
Lukavec  Castle,  the  home  of  Count  Morzin,  Haydn's  early  employer  before  he 
began  his  decades-long  service  to  the  Esterhazys.  This  would  place  the 
composition  at  some  time  around  1760.  One  piece  of  evidence  linking  the  work  to 
Morzin  is  the  imaginative  writing  for  the  horns,  for  we  know  from  other  Haydn 
works  definitely  written  for  Morzin's  ensemble  that  the  Count  had  horn  players 
second  to  none.  Haydn  took  pains  not  to  tire  the  hornists'  lips  unduly  by  omitting 
a  slow  movement,  and  the  interplay  of  parts  in  this  most  untraditional  chamber 
music  is  wonderfully  imaginative. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Trio  No.  6  in  B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Op.  97,  Archduke 

The  piano  trio,  consisting  of  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  grew  out  of  a  popular  mode  of 
music-making  in  the  classical  era,  the  "accompanied  sonata,"  conceived  for 
keyboard  with  optional  parts  for  violin  and  cello,  which  would  play  the  melody 
and  bass  lines  along  with  the  piano.  This  cozy  arrangement  smacked  more  than  a 
little  of  dilettantism,  and  the  piano  trio  was  long  regarded  as  a  less  significant 
genre  than  the  string  quartet.  Haydn  made  splendid  contributions  to  the  medium 
of  the  piano  trio,  but  it  was  Beethoven  who  truly  elevated  the  genre  to  full  equality 
with  more  "important"  forms,  starting  with  his  three  trios  of  Opus  1  (1794),  then 
again  in  the  middle  period  with  Opus  70  (1808),  and  three  years  later  with  the 
Archduke  Trio. 

It  is  probably  the  driving  power  of  the  Third  and  Fifth  symphonies  or  the 
Appassionata  Sonata  or  the  middle-period  string  quartets  that  most  people  think  of 
first  in  association  with  Beethoven,  but  that  "heroic  style"  was  really  the  product  of 
a  very  short  period  in  his  life;  he  was  equally  likely  to  choose  a  more  relaxed  and 
lyrical  mood  for  the  presentation  of  his  sonata-form  ideas.  Our  notions  of 
Beethoven  and  the  possibilities  of  sonata  form  are  severely  restricted  if  we 
overlook  the  Sixth  Symphony,  the  Violin  Concerto,  the  Opus  78  piano  sonata,  and, 
especially,  the  Archduke  Trio,  Opus  97,  with  the  most  relaxed  and  expansive  first 
movement  of  all.  The  composition's  nickname  comes  from  its  dedicatee, 
Beethoven's  friend,  supporter,  patron,  and  pupil,  the  Archduke  Rudolph.  It  was 
composed  in  1811,  apparently  with  little  difficulty,  since  Beethoven  finished  inside 
of  three  weeks  (though  he  had  done  some  sketching  the  year  before). 

The  relaxation  in  mood  does  not  affect  the  logic  of  Beethoven's  structure, 
though  he  exploits  harmonic  relationships  more  extended  than  the  tonic-dominant 
polarity  that  was  inevitable  in  his  earlier  years.  We  have  a  four-movement  plan, 
but  with  the  scherzo  in  second  place  (in  the  tonic  key  of  B-flat,  as  was  normal). 
The  contrasting  trio  sets  off  on  a  tortuous  chromatic  path,  imitated  among  the  three 
instruments  before  exploding  into  a  waltz  in  a  far  distant  key  and  ultimately 
returning  to  the  simple  directness  of  the  main  section.  After  so  much  tonic,  in  two 


successive  movements,  the  slow  movement  is  in  a  very  bright  D  major  for  a  set  of 
increasingly  elaborate  variations  that  link  directly  to  the  final  movement,  a  rondo 
with  an  unwonted  expressive  seriousness,  to  close  Beethoven's  last  contribution  to 
the  repertory  of  the  piano  trio. 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 


Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment  graduated  from  the  Tchaikovsky  Conservatory  in 
Moscow,  where  she  was  a  student  of  Yuri  Yankelevich;  upon  finishing  her  studies 
she  became  a  faculty  member  at  the  Tchaikovsky  Conservatory  College.  Ms.  Vilker 
Kuchment  was  a  prizewinner  in  a  number  of  international  violin  and  chamber 
music  competitions,  including  the  International  Competition  at  Prague,  and  at 
Munich,  where  she  was  awarded  first  prize.  She  has  appeared  as  recitalist,  soloist, 
and  in  chamber  music  throughout  the  U.S.S.R.,  Poland,  Germany,  and 
Czechoslovakia.  Since  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1975  she  has  performed 
throughout  the  country,  winning  critical  acclaim  for  her  appearances  in 
Washington,  Boston,  and  at  Lincoln  Center  in  New  York;  in  addition,  she  has  been 
first  violinist  for  the  Apple  Hill  Chamber  Players,  and  concertmaster  of  SinfoNova, 
the  Harvard  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  the  Boston 
Philharmonic.  Ms.  Vilker  Kuchment  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1986-87  season.  A  faculty  member  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  the  Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge,  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center,  and  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute,  she  has  recorded 
for  Melodiya  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  for  Sine  Qua  Non  in  this  country. 

Born  and  raised  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Joel  Moerschel  received  his  early  musical 
training  from  Chicago  Symphony  cellist  Nicolai  Zedeler  and  from  Karl  Fruh, 
professor  of  music  at  the  Chicago  Musical  College.  Advanced  studies  with  Ronald 
Leonard  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  earned  him  a  bachelor  of  music  degree 
and  a  performer's  certificate.  Mr.  Moerschel  has  been  a  soloist  on  numerous 
occasions  with  community  orchestras  in  the  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Rochester,  New 
York,  areas  and  received  extensive  training  in  orchestral  music  as  a  tutti  player  and 
principal  cellist  in  professional  and  student  orchestras  before  joining  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1970.  An  active  member  of  Boston's  musical  community, 
Mr.  Moerschel  is  devoted  to  exploring  chamber  music  with  groups  such  as  the 
Wheaton  Trio  and  Francesco  String  Quartet,  and  contemporary  music  with  the 
Boston  Musica  Viva  and  the  new  music  ensemble  Collage.  He  also  performs  the 
standard  cello  and  piano  literature  with  his  wife  Rita.  Mr.  Moerschel  is  an 
instructor  of  cello  at  Wheaton  and  Wellesley  colleges,  and  at  the  Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute. 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  Richard  Mackey  joined  the  horn  section  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  January  1973.  Mr.  Mackey  began  his  musical  training  at 
the  age  of  eleven  with  trumpet  and  switched  to  the  horn  two  years  later.  He 
attended  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  he  studied  horn  with 
former  BSO  principal  William  Valkenier  and  solfege  with  Gaston  Dufresne,  who 
was  also  with  the  Boston  Symphony.  During  his  career,  Mr.  Mackey  has  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestras  of  Kansas  City,  San  Antonio,  Detroit,  New  Orleans,  and 
Cleveland;  he  left  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  in  1963  to  become  solo  horn  of  the 
Japan  Philharmonic,  performing  under  Seiji  Ozawa  with  that  orchestra  many 


times.  Prior  to  joining  the  BSO,  Mr.  Mackey  was  a  freelance  musician  in  the  Los 
Angeles  studios  for  eight  years.  He  also  attended  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  in 
Vermont  for  nine  summers.  His  first  and  continuing  musical  love  is  Mozart;  he 
collects  scores,  facsimiles,  books,  first  and  early  editions,  and  just  about  anything 
relating  to  the  composer. 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl  has  been  a  professional  horn  player  since  he  was  fifteen,  when  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Beaumont  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Beaumont  Civic 
Opera.  Born  and  raised  in  Texas,  Mr.  Wadenpfuhl  studied  piano  with  his  mother, 
and  horn  and  trombone  with  his  father.  His  other  teachers  included  John  Barrows 
and  Philip  Farkas.  Mr.  Wadenpfuhl  earned  his  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in 
music  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  majoring  in  horn  performance  and 
minoring  in  composition.  Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1981, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Army  Band  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Florida 
Philharmonic,  the  Fort  Worth  Symphony,  and  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra. 
He  currently  teaches  at  Boston  University  and  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  In  June  1987  Mr.  Wadenpfuhl  completed  the  recording  of  an  album  with 
the  NFB  Horn  Quartet  in  memory  of  John  Barrows;  released  in  1989,  the  album 
includes  one  of  Mr.  Wadenpfuhl's  own  compositions,  Tectonica,  for  eight  horns  and 
percussion.  Mr.  Wadenpfuhl  has  toured  Japan  with  the  Michel  LeGrand  Jazz 
Orchestra  and  has  been  associated  with  Chuck  Mangione  since  1977,  making 
concert  tours  across  the  United  States  and  Canada,  numerous  television 
appearances,  and  jazz  recordings  including  "Live  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl"  and 
"Tarantella."  He  continues  to  be  an  active  composer,  particularly  of  works  that 
include  the  horn.  A  composer  and  lyricist  for  popular  and  jazz  songs  since  1966, 
he  has  built  a  recording  studio  in  his  home  and  is  also  active  as  a  jazz /pop  pianist. 

Pianist  David  Deveau  has  concertized  throughout  North  America  and  Europe.  He 
has  appeared  as  guest  soloist  with  such  major  orchestras  as  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  the  St.  Louis  and  Houston  symphonies,  and  the  Orchestre  du  Capitole 
de  Toulouse.  He  has  been  a  regular  soloist  with  the  Boston  Pops  since  1976,  and 
was  pianist  for  Stravinsky's  Petrushka  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Bernard  Haitink  in  March  1990.  He  has  also  performed  with  metropolitan  and 
college  orchestras  throughout  North  America,  and  with  most  of  the  Boston  area's 
musical  organizations,  including  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  the  Pro  Arte 
Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Civic  Symphony  of  Boston,  and  the  Newton  Symphony. 
First  prize  winner  of  the  International  Concert  Artists  Guild  Competition  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Deveau  received  a  Solo  Recitalist  Award  in  1982  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  which  sponsored  his  critically  acclaimed  New  York  debut 
at  Lincoln  Center's  Alice  Tully  Hall.  Other  recital  appearances  have  included  New 
York's  Town  Hall,  Merkin  Hall,  and  Whitney  Museum,  Weill  Hall  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
the  Kennedy  Center,  the  Phillips  Collection  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Walker  Art 
Centre  in  Minneapolis,  Jordan  Hall,  and  Sanders  Theater.  An  active  chamber 
musician,  Mr.  Deveau  is  pianist  with  the  Cambridge  Chamber  Players,  the 
Marblehead  Summer  Music  Festival,  and  the  Carnegie  Mellon  Piano  Trio.  Mr. 
Deveau  teaches  piano,  chamber  music,  and  music  history  as  a  faculty  member  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  His  debut  recording,  on  the  Centaur 
label,  features  works  of  Franz  Liszt. 
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Celebrating  the  100th  Anniversary 
of  the  Birth  of  Charles  Munch 
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To  mark  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Munch,  the  Boston  Symphony  Archives  has  mounted 
a  display  of  memorabilia  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs,  and  other 
historical  documents,  the  exhibit  explores  the  career  of  Charles  Munch,  focusing  on  his  tenure  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to  1962.  In  the  photograph  above, 
Munch  (right)  is  shown  with  guest  conductor  Pierre  Monteux  (left),  himself  music  director  of  the 
BSO  from  1919  to  1924,  and  the  train  conductor  just  prior  to  departing  on  the  BSO's  transconti- 
nental tour  in  1953.  The  Boston  Symphony  Archives  extends  special  thanks  to  Bunnell  Frame  Shop 
for  its  generous  assistance  in  mounting  this  exhibit. 


Culture  is  not  just  an  ornament; 
it  is  the  expression 
of  a  nation's  character  .  .  .  " 


.  Somerset 


Because  culture  touches  on  the  noblest  impulses  within  us  all, 

The  Boston  Company  believes  our  cultural  institutions  are  central  to 

the  dignity  of  every  individual.  Which  is  why,  in  addition  to  our  enthusiastic  support 

of  many  educational  and  social  causes  in  our  community 

—  including  the  needs  of  the  homeless  —  the  people  of  The  Boston  Company 

continue  to  contribute  to  such  cultural  institutions  as  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  urge  that  you,  too,  lend  it  your  continuous  and  generous  support. 
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BSO  to  Participate  in 
New  Music  Harvest 
November  14-17 

The  BSO's  concert  of  Thursday,  November  14, 
which  includes  the  world  premiere  performance 
of  Ned  Rorem's  "Swords  and  Plowshares,"  is 
the  first  concert  of  New  Music  Harvest,  a  four- 
day  festival  promoting  the  enjoyment  of  con- 
temporary music  by  the  largest  possible  audi- 
ence. Conceived  by  the  Boston  New  Music 
Forum,  New  Music  Harvest's  inaugural  festi- 
val is  entitled  "Mostly  for  the  First  Time," 
since  most  of  the  performances  represent 
world,  American,  or  regional  premieres.  Draw- 
ing on  the  resources  of  the  eight  sponsor  insti- 
tutions —  Berklee  College  of  Music,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  University, 
Harvard  University,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  New  England  Conservatory,  the 


New  Hampshire  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
Northeastern  University— New  Music  Harvest 
includes  performances,  lectures,  and  symposia, 
as  well  as  an  exhibit  at  the  Boston  Public 
Library  on  the  role  of  contemporary  music  in 
Boston.  Most  of  the  nineteen  festival  events 
are  free.  The  November  14  BSO  concert  will 
be  preceded  by  a  "Composer's  Forum"  in  Sym- 
phony Hall's  Cohen  Wing,  featuring  Lukas 
Foss,  Ned  Rorem,  and  Scott  Wheeler  and 
moderated  by  BSO  Musicologist  and  Program 
Annotator  Steven  Ledbetter  and  New  Music 
Harvest  Artistic  Director  Charles  Fussell.  The 
BSO  is  also  sponsoring  the  festival's  closing 
event,  a  concert  at  Jordan  Hall  on  Sunday, 
November  17,  at  8  p.m.,  honoring  Ned  Rorem, 
recipient  of  the  orchestra's  Horblit  Award  for 
distinguished  composition  by  an  American  com- 
poser. The  concert  will  feature  songs  by  Mr. 
Rorem  performed  by  acclaimed  vocalists 


Max  Winder 

July  8,  1926 -November  1,  1991 

It  is  with  deep  sadness  that  we  note  the  death  of  BSO 
violinist  Max  Gilles  Winder,  who  died  of  complications  fol- 
lowing heart  surgery  on  November  1;  he  was  65.  A  resi- 
dent of  Brookline,  Mr.  Winder  was  appointed  to  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  by  Charles  Munch  and  joined  the 
BSO  in  September  1962,  at  the  start  of  Erich  Leinsdorf  s 
tenure  as  music  director;  he  was  a  violinist  with  the 
orchestra  for  twenty-nine  years.  Born  in  Paris,  he  began 
studying  the  violin  at  five  and  entered  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory at  eight.  He  played  with  the  Concerts  Colonne  in 
Paris  in  1945,  later  serving  as  associate  concertmaster  with  the  orchestras  of  Nice 
and  Cannes.  In  1947  he  came  with  his  sister  to  the  United  States,  where  he  joined 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra;  he  was  later  associate  concertmaster  of  the  Houston  Sym- 
phony. Mr.  Winder  was  also  a  violin  teacher;  he  taught  at  Boston  University's 
School  for  the  Arts,  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  at  the  Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute.  In  addition  to  his  music,  he  was  an  accomplished  photogra- 
pher and  a  collector  of  antique  radios.  Mr.  Winder  leaves  three  sons,  Gilles, 
Jonathan,  and  Edmund;  a  sister,  Regina  Barshak;  and  four  grandchildren.  His  wife 
of  forty  years,  Lisa,  died  in  1988. 

Max  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  him.  "Max  was  a  dear  friend  and  colleague," 
commented  Seiji  Ozawa.  "We  will  miss  not  only  his  musicianship,  but  also  his,  style, 
humor,  and  special  joie  de  vivre."  A  memorial  service  is  planned  for  Saturday, 
November  16,  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Lucy  Stone  Chapel  at  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  Jamaica 
Plain.  In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  suggests  donations  be  made  to  support  talented 
young  violinists  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  donations  may  be  sent  to  the  Max 
Winder  Memorial  Fund,  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
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Katherine  Ciesinski,  Vinson  Cole,  and  Kurt 
Ollmann,  and  the  Trio  for  flute,  cello,  and 
piano  (see  page  20  of  this  program  book).  BSO 
members  Leone  Buyse,  Malcolm  Lowe,  Burton 
Fine,  and  Ronald  Feldman  will  also  partici- 
pate. Admission  is  free  and  seating  is  unre- 
served. For  a  complete  schedule  of  events  or 
further  information,  see  page  30,  or  call  New 
Music  Harvest  at  (617)  353-5921. 

With  Thanks 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  extends  its 
grateful  appreciation  to  the  following 
organizations  for  their  generous  support  of  the 
BSO's  1991  United  Way  Campaign:  the 
Boston  Ballet,  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  Bunnell 
Frame  Shop,  Economy  Hardware,  Filene's,  the 
Four  Seasons  Hotel,  Goemon  Noodles,  Pizzeria 
Uno,  Tower  Records,  the  Wang  Center,  and 
Winston  Flowers. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Ronald  Feldman  conducts  the  Berkshire 
Symphony  with  BSO  assistant  principal 
violist  Patricia  McCarty  as  soloist  in  Keith 
Jarrett's  Viola  Concerto  on  Saturday, 
November  16,  at  8  p.m.  at  Chapin  Hall  at 
Williams  College,  on  a  program  also 
including  Knudage  Riisagerd's  Qarrtsiluni 
(Silence)  and  Brahms's  Serenade  No.  2. 
General  admission  is  $5  (free  with  Williams 
ID).  For  more  information,  call  (413)  597- 
3146. 

Music  Director  Max  Hobart  and  the  Civic 
Symphony  Orchestra  "celebrate  the  classics" 
with  a  program  of  Bach,  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven  on  Sunday  afternoon,  November  17, 
at  3  p.m.  at  Salem  High  School  Auditorium. 
Flutist  Jane  Garvin  and  BSO  harpist  Sarah 
Schuster  Ericsson  are  soloists  in  Mozart's 
Concerto  for  Flute  and  Harp,  on  a  program 
also  to  include  Bach's  Orchestral  Suite  No.  1 
and  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  8.  For 
more  information,  call  (617)  286-0024  or 
(617)  631-6513. 

The  New  England  Trombone  Choir  at  NEC, 
Douglas  Yeo,  director,  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Percussion  Ensemble,  Frank 
Epstein,  director,  present  "Skin  'n  Bones  III," 
featuring  nineteen  trombonists,  seven 
percussionists,  two  conductors,  three  world 
premieres,  music  by  six  living  composers 


(Irwin  Bazelon,  Arvo  Part,  Christopher  Rouse, 
Frank  Siekmann,  BSO  bass  player  Lawrence 
Wolfe,  John  Wyre),  and  a  Bruckner  motet.  It's 
all  free,  on  Monday,  November  25,  at  8  p.m.  at 
Jordan  Hall,  New  England  Conservatory.  For 
more  information,  call  (617)  262-1120. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  December 
4,  and  Friday,  December  6,  at  8  p.m.  at  Old 
South  Meeting  House  at  Downtown 
Crossing.  The  program  includes  Vivaldi's 
Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor,  Bach's 
Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3,  Grieg's  Holberg 
Suite  and  Two  Elegies,  and  Mendelssohn's 
Symphony  No.  1.  Single  tickets  are  $20  and 
$13  ($4  discount  for  students  and  seniors). 
For  further  information,  call  (617)  426-2387. 

BSO  assistant  principal  cellist  Martha 
Babcock  is  soloist  in  Dvorak's  Cello  Concerto 
with  the  Harvard  Radcliffe  Orchestra  on 
Friday,  December  6,  at  8  p.m.  at  Sanders 
Theater  in  Cambridge,  on  a  program  also 
including  the  overture  to  Wagner's  Die 
Meistersinger  and  Shostakovich's  Symphony 
No.  5;  James  Yannatos  and  Evan  Christ 
conduct.  For  ticket  information,  call  (617) 
496-2222. 

Northwest  Airlines  to  Sponsor 
Holiday  Pops  Concerts 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to 
announce  that,  for  the  second  consecutive  year, 
Northwest  Airlines  is  the  corporate  sponsor  of 
the  Holiday  Pops  Concerts,  which  include  thir- 
teen evening  and  matinee  Christmas  Pops  per- 
formances between  December  18  and  29  and 
the  New  Year's  Eve  Gala.  This  is  the  first 
time  the  orchestra  has  offered  performances 
during  Christmas  vacation  week.  Remaining 
tickets  will  go  on  public  sale  Monday, 
November  25. 

Books  for  the  Beranek  Room 

The  BSO  is  seeking  used  books  about  music  and 
musical  topics  to  fill  the  shelves  of  Symphony 
Hall's  new  Beranek  Room.  All  books  will  be 
labeled  with  a  BSO  bookplate  indicating  the  name 
of  the  donor.  If  you  have  a  book  or  books  you 
would  like  to  give  to  the  orchestra  for  this 
purpose,  please  call  Pauline  McCance  in  the 
Development  Office  at  (617)  638-9263. 


Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture, 


This  year,  there  is  a  $10.4  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn  — and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual 
Fund  — and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  today.  Because  without 
you,  the  picture  begins  to  fade. 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1991-92  season.  (Friends'  benefits 

j  begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable  to  the  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


~i 


Name 


Tel.. 


Address. 
City 


State 


Zip 


L 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251. 
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KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits 
to  Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the 
Vienna  Staatsoper,  and  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony 
recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony, and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA, 
Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied 
Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo 
Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  held  in  Besan§on,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tan- 
glewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  stu- 
dent conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin, 
Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  appointed  him  assis- 
tant conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  He  made  his  first  profes- 
sional concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's 
Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Tor- 
onto Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser. 
He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tan- 
glewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in 
1968.  In  1970  he  became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1991-92 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concert-master 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Max  Winder 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 


Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

$Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
tLucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  8.  Dana  chair 

tPatricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
XOn  sabbatical  leave 


Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 

Bela  Wurtzler 

John  Salkowski 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Oray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 


Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagojf  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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Perfect  Harmony 

Retirement  living  in  tune  with  your  lifestyle. 

An  arrangement  composed  just  and  discover  new  talents  in  the 

for  you.    From  designing  your  music  room  or  on  the  putting 

apartment  home  to  choosing  the  green.   Experience  security  and 

tempo  of  your  lifestyle,  you'll  peace  of  mind  with  the  complete 

find  that  Fuller  Village  in  historic  health  care  available  to  you  at  all 

Milton  offers  an  opportunity  to  times.  Live  a  life  full  of  pleasure 

orchestrate    your            ^^  ^               and  independence, 

gracious  living  and  JhP^^BHbTJ  R  Fu^er  Village.  A 
dining.  Meet  new  JMa&mul^ni^  mk  perfect  arrange- 
friends  as  you  walk    JtULLERVILLAGE    merit,  perfectly  in 

tune  with  you. 


the  garden  paths, 


Look  forward  to  a  Fuller  lifestyle. 

FULLER  VILLAGE  IN  MILTON 
617-333-0026 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Now  in  its  111th  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert 
on  October  22,  1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  phi- 
lanthropist, Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more 
than  a  century.  Under  the  leadership  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  its  music  director  since  1973, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  in  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering  in 
the  millions  through  its  performances  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays  an 
active  role  in  commissioning  new  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its 
summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  music  festi- 
vals in  the  world;  it  helps  to  develop  the  audience  of  the  future  through  the  BSO 
Youth  Concerts  and  through  a  variety  of  outreach  programs  involving  the  entire  Bos- 
ton community;  and,  during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  one  of  the  world's 
most  important  training  grounds  for  young  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists, 
and  vocalists,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  which  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
in  1990.  The  orchestra's  virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert  and  recording  activities 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  — the  world's  only  permanent  chamber 
ensemble  made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  players  — and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established  an  international  standard  for  the 
performance  of  lighter  kinds  of  music.  Overall,  the  mission  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an  organization  dedicated  to  the  making  of  music 
consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  musical  art,  creating  performances  and  pro- 
viding educational  and  training  programs  at  the  highest  level  of  excellence.  This  is 
accomplished  with  the  continued  support  of  its  audiences,  governmental  assistance  on 
both  the  federal  and  local  levels,  and  through  the  generosity  of  many  foundations, 
businesses,  and  individuals. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881.  The  following  October,  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert 
was  given  under  the  direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would  remain  as 
music  director  until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were 
held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present  home, 
and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900.  Hen- 
schel was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  conductors— Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler  — culminating  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director,  1906-08 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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he  right  asset 
manager  could 
well  be  your  most 
important  asset. 

With  BayBank's  history  of  strong 
long-term  performance,  choosing  our 
Private  Banking  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ment decisions  you'll  ever  make. 

Whether  you  need  tax-exempt  in- 
come, high  current  income,  or  long-term 
capital  growth — we'll  tailor  a  program 
to  help  you  reach  your  unique  goals. 
And,  by  diversifying  your  portfolio  and 
applying  strict  quality  standards,  Bay  Bank 
will  minimize  your  risk. 

Investment  Specialists  from  our 
Private  Banking  Group  are  available  to 
meet  with  you  at  your  convenience. 
Just  call  Pamela  Henrikson,  Executive 
Vice  President,  at  (617)  661-3300. 

To  make  your  assets  work  harder 
than  ever,  the  choice  is  easier  than  ever. 
Bay  Bank  Private  Banking. 
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and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert,  offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and  ful- 
filling Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in 
1917,  continued  with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts.  In  1918  Henri 
Rabaud  was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded  a  year  later  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French-oriented  tradition  that  would 
be  maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the 
employment  of  many  French- trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  Regular  radio  broadcasts  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  began  during 
Koussevitzky's  years  as  music  director.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer 
residence  at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream 
of  "a  good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with 
the  founding  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center). 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugu- 
rated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold 
for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contemporary  composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country.  During  his  tenure  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initi- 
ated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf 
presented  numerous  premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the 
repertory,  and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition, 
many  concerts  were  televised  under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fel- 
lowship program  was  established.  Also  during  these  years,  in  1964,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players  were  founded.  William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  a  number  of  American  and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971 
European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  reaffirmed  the 
orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music,  through  a  series  of  centennial  commissions 
marking  the  orchestra's  100th  birthday,  a  series  of  works  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  a  recent  series  of  commissions  from  com- 
posers including  Henri  Dutilleux,  Lukas  Foss,  Alexander  Goehr,  John  Harbison, 
Hans  Werner  Henze,  and  Yehudi  Wyner.  Under  his  direction  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Clas- 
sical/CBS Masterworks,  EMI/Angel,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato  labels. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

Thursday,  November  14,  at  8 
Friday,  November  15,  at  2 
Saturday,  November  16,  at  8 

HUGH  WOLFF  conducting 


ROREM 


Swords  and  Plowshares,  for  four  solo  voices 

and  orchestra 
World  premiere;  commissioned  by  WCRB  102.5  FM, 

Classical  Radio  Boston,  in  celebration  of  its 

fortieth  anniversary 
In  memory  of  Reverend  Ted  Jones 

Parti 

1.  Asleep  in  the  Valley  (Arthur  Rimbaud) 
2. 1  had  a  dream  (Lord  Byron) 

3.  0  what  is  that  sound  (W.H.  Auden) 

4.  An  Irish  Airman  Foresees  his  Death  (W.B.  Yeats) 

5.  The  Silent  Slain  (The  Too-Late  Born, 

by  Archibald  MacLeish) 

6.  The  Dark  Hills  (Edwin  A.  Robinson) 

7.  Success  is  counted  sweetest  (Emily  Dickinson) 

Part  II 

8.  Death  of  a  Wisconsin  Officer  (Walt  Whitman) 

9.  Making  Peace  (Denise  Levertov) 

10.  The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree  (W.B.  Yeats) 

11.  To  make  a  prairie  (Emily  Dickinson) 

12.  So  We'll  Go  No  More  A-Roving  (Lord  Byron) 
13. 1  dreamed  in  a  dream  (Walt  Whitman) 

14.  Psalm  133  (Old  Testament) 

CYNTHIA  HAYMON,  soprano 
KATHERINE  CIESINSKI,  mezzo-soprano 
GRAN  WILSON,  tenor 
ANDREW  WENTZEL,  bass-baritone 


INTERMISSION 
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COPLAND 


Symphony  No.  3 

Molto  moderato,  with  simple  expression 

Allegro  molto 

Andantino  quasi  allegretto 

Molto  deliberato  (Fanfare)  —Allegro  risoluto 


The  November  14  performance  is  the  first  concert  of  "New  Music  Harvest," 
a  city- wide  festival  of  contemporary  music  continuing  through  November  17. 


The  afternoon  concert  will  end  about  3:55  and  the  evening  concerts  about  9:55. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records. 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 


Ned  Rorem  and  Aaron  Copland  at  Tanglewood  in  1946 
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Week  5 


In  Memoriam 

Back  in  1986,  WCRB  founder  Ted  Jones  had  the  idea  of  commissioning  a  work 
on  the  subject  of  peace  to  celebrate  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  station. 
There  seemed  to  be  plenty  of  time,  as  the  anniversary  year  was  not  until  1988. 
Little  did  any  of  us  know  that  it  would  not  be  until  five  years  later  that  Ted's 
dream  would  become  a  reality!  This  reality  is  these  premiere  performances  of 
Ned  Rorem's  Swords  and  Plowshares. 

Ted  had  always  been  a  visionary.  He  believed  that  Boston  should  have  a 
24-hour-a-day  classical  radio  station  and  so  created  WCRB,  Classical  Radio 
Boston.  An  activist  and  a  pacifist,  Ted  Jones  felt  that  life  was  exciting,  that 
each  rough  road  was  a  challenge  to  be  met .  .  .  and  that  the  rougher  the  road, 
the  more  exciting  the  challenge.  His  ultimate  challenge  was  how  to  bring  the 
nations  of  the  world  closer  together  .  .  .  how  to  do  more  than  just  talk  about 
peace. 

It  bothered  Ted  Jones  that  many  great  works  of  music  had  been  written 
about  war  .  .  .  but  few  about  peace.  So  he  set  out  to  change  that.  In  May  of  this 
year,  Ted  passed  away  after  a  valiant  two-year  struggle  against  cancer.  How- 
ever, his  spirit  lives  on.  We  at  WCRB  are  proud  to  join  with  Ted  in  tonight's 
performance.  Swords  and  Plowshares  fulfills  his  vision  to  present  the  world  with 
a  musical  statement  that  would  move  the  listener  to  ponder  anew  the  only  sane 
course  for  nations  to  follow. 


Thank  you,  Ted. 


Leslie  M.  Holmes 
WCRB 


WCRB 

102.5  FM 


CLASSICAL 
RADIO  BOSTON 


About  WCRB 

WCRB  102.5  FM,  Classical  Radio  Boston,  is  the  oldest  New  England  FM  radio  sta- 
tion operating  continuously  in  one  format.  It  is  the  only  24-hour  commercial  classical 
radio  station  in  Boston.  A  pioneer  in  broadcasting,  WCRB  was  responsible  for  the 
first  AM/FM  stereo  and  the  first  FM  stereo  broadcasts  in  New  England.  In  addition, 
it  was  one  of  the  first  radio  stations  in  the  nation  to  broadcast  compact  discs.  Over 
its  43 -year  history,  WCRB  has  become  a  respected  media  partner  to  New  England's 
cultural  community,  sponsoring  outreach  programs  such  as  "Salute  to  Symphony," 
"Artsmart,"  five  remote  broadcasts  such  as  July  4th  from  the  Esplanade,  and  more. 

Ted  Jones,  founder,  came  to  the  station  in  1949  as  a  salesperson  and  continued 
as  President  and  Co-Chairman  of  the  Board,  along  with  Richard  L.  Kaye,  until  Ted's 
death  in  May  of  this  year.  Under  the  leadership  of  current  president  Cynthia  Scullin, 
WCRB  is  committed  to  making  classical  music  accessible  to  all  people  and  to  main- 
taining a  leadership  role  in  broadcast  innovation. 
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Ned  Rorem 

Swords  and  Plowshares 


Ned  Rorem  was  born  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  on 
October  23,  1923,  and  lives  in  Nantucket.  He  com- 
posed Swords  and  Plowshares  on  a  commission 
from  radio  station  WCRB  102.5  FM,  Classical 
Radio  Boston,  for  its  fortieth  anniversary,  complet- 
ing the  full  score  in  Nantucket  on  October  9,  1990. 
These  are  the  first  performances.  The  score  calls  for 
soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  soloists,  and  an 
orchestra  consisting  of  three  flutes  (third  doubling 
piccolo),  three  oboes  (third  doubling  English  horn), 
three  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trum- 
pets, three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percussion 
(snare  drum,  tenor  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  large 
tam-tam,  metal  plate,  anvil,  glockenspiel,  xylo- 
phone, large  gong,  vibraphone,  slapstick,  triangle, 

wood  block,  tom-tom,  suspended  cymbal,  castanets,  and  chimes),  harp,  piano,  and 

strings. 

In  1948,  Ned  Rorem's  The  Lordly  Hudson  was  selected  by  the  Music  Library  Asso- 
ciation as  the  "best  published  song  of  the  year."  To  a  considerable  extent,  this  honor 
marked  his  career  and  the  public  perception  of  his  work  ever  since,  for  he  is  widely 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  writers  of  art  songs  that  America  has  produced.  The 
view  is  certainly  not  a  false  one,  but  it  gives  a  very  lopsided  impression  of  Rorem's 
creative  output,  since  he  has  also  composed  three  symphonies,  several  piano  concertos, 
a  violin  concerto,  an  organ  concerto,  a  substantial  series  of  orchestral  compositions 
and  chamber  music,  three  piano  sonatas  and  other  keyboard  works,  and  several 
operas.  And  it  was  for  an  orchestral  work  — the  suite  Air  M usic  —  that  he  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1976.  Yet  it  is  certainly  the  case  that  his  approach  to  music  seems 
to  lay  considerable  stress  on  the  melodic  element,  which  comes  most  naturally,  per- 
haps, to  a  composer  much  involved  with  setting  words  to  music. 

Born  in  Indiana,  Rorem  was  brought  up  in  Chicago,  where  he  received  early  piano 
training  and  studies  in  theory  with  composer  Leo  Sowerby.  In  1943  he  studied  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  and  later  received  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from  Juilliard.  He 


Get  the 

Classical 

Advantage! 
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We  salute  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  their  111th  season 

WELCH  &  FORBES 


JOHN  K.  SPRING 
KENNETH  S.  SAFE,  JR. 
JOHN  LOWELL 
THOMAS  N.  DABNEY 
V.  WILLIAM  EFTHIM 
GUIDO  R.  PERERA,  JR. 


RICHARD  OLNEY  III 
ARTHUR  C.  HODGES 
M.  LYNN  BRENNAN 
JOHN  H.  EMMONS,  JR. 
OLIVER  A.  SPALDING 
CHARLES  T.  HAYDOCK 


Creative  financial  planning  and  investment  advice  since  1838 


45  School  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108    Tel.  (617)  523-1635 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
presents  a  special  concert  honoring 

Ned  Rorem, 

recipient  of  the  BSO's  Horblit  Award 
for  distinguished  composition  by  an 
American  composer 

Sunday,  November  17,  1991,  at  8  p.m. 
Jordan  Hall,  New  England  Conservatory 
FREE  ADMISSION  (unreserved  seating) 

Songs  of  Ned  Rorem 

Poems  of  Love  and  the  Rain  —  Katherine  Ciesinski,  mezzo-soprano 
Selected  Songs  —  Vinson  Cole,  tenor 
Santa  Fe  Songs  —  Kurt  Ollmann,  baritone 

plus 

Rorem's  Trio  for  flute,  cello,  and  piano 

with  BSO  members  Leone  Buyse,  flute,  Malcolm  Lowe,  violin, 

Burton  Fine,  viola,  Ronald  Feldman,  cello 

and 

pianists  Randall  Hodgkinson,  Donald  St.  Pierre,  Patrick  Stephens,  and  Brian  Zeger 

This  concert  is  the  closing  event  of  "New  Music  Harvest,"  a  city-wide  festival  of  contemporary  music,  November  14-17. 
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also  spent  two  summers  — 1946  and  1947  — as  a  Fellow  in  Composition  at  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center.  In  1946  he  studied  privately  with  Virgil  Thomson  and  worked  as 
his  copyist;  he  still  considers  Thomson  to  have  been  his  principal  mentor. 

In  1949  Rorem  went  to  France,  where  he  studied  with  Arthur  Honegger  on  a  Ful- 
bright  scholarship,  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  Morocco,  and  then  settled  in  Paris, 
becoming  part  of  the  circle  of  Cocteau,  Poulenc,  and  Auric.  Following  his  return  to 
the  United  States  in  1958,  Rorem  occasionally  held  teaching  positions  but  generally 
made  his  living  through  his  composition.  He  also  developed  something  of  a  literary 
reputation  when  he  began  publishing  extracts  from  his  diaries  in  Paris  and  New  York, 
filled  with  sometimes  saucy  accounts  of  the  artistic  life  and  the  people  he  knew.  In 
addition  he  has  published  several  volumes  of  essays  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  par- 
ticularly musical  and  literary.  His  most  recent  volume,  Settling  the  Score  (Harcourt 
Brace  Jovanovich),  contains  an  essay  "Why  I  Write  As  I  Do,"  which  is  of  particular 
interest  in  the  present  context,  of  a  new  composition  involving  texts  and  voices: 

Why  do  I  compose  the  way  I  do? 

What  way  is  that?  As  with  affairs  of  the  heart,  each  time  is  the  first  time,  and 
the  way  of  a  new  composition  is  no  more  predictable  than  the  way  of  true  love. 
Rules  observed  last  time  must  be  broken  this  time;  vices  become  virtues  in  a  dif- 
ferent setting. 

*** 

My  three  mottos  for  songwriting:  Use  only  good  poems  —  that  is,  convincing 
marvels  in  English  of  all  periods.  Write  gracefully  for  the  voice  — that  is,  make 
the  voice  line  seen  on  paper  have  the  arched  flow  that  singers  like  to  interpret. 
Use  no  trick  beyond  the  biggest  trick  — that  is,  since  singing  is  already  such  arti- 
fice, never  repeat  words  arbitrarily,  much  less  ask  the  voice  to  groan,  shriek,  or 
rasp.  I  have  nothing  against  special  effects;  they  are  just  not  in  my  language.  I 
betray  the  poet  by  framing  his  words,  not  by  distorting  them. 

Long  a  resident  of  New  York,  Rorem  established  a  summer  home  on  Nantucket, 
where  he  now  lives.  His  own  account  (below)  of  the  commissioning  of  Swords  and 
Plowshares  explains  how  the  work  came  to  be  and  how  it  took  its  final  shape. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 


The  composer  has  provided  the  following  note: 


Pure  music  — that  is,  non-programmatic  instrumental  music  — has  no  literary  meaning, 
and  thus  no  moral  or  political  content;  it  cannot  change  us,  although  it  can  intensify 
what  we  already  believe.  Impure  music  — that  is,  music  that  melds  the  concrete  sense 
of  poetry  with  the  abstract  sense  of  organized  sound  —  can  have  moral  and  political 
content;  but  insofar  as  it  persuades  us  to  act,  it  succeeds  as  propaganda  rather  than 
as  art.  Yes,  there  are  lasting  works  of  vocal  art,  like  Mozart's  operas,  that  pack  an 
extra-musical  wallop  in  their  timeless  comment  on  the  human  comedy;  but  they  will 
not  succeed  nearly  as  neatly  as  the  hypnotic  Hit  of  a  vulgar  march  sending  soldiers 
toward  combat.  (If  I  could  compose  a  march  that  would  send  soldiers  away  from  com- 
bat, I  would  do  so  in  a  trice,  and  art  be  damned.) 

Such  was  my  dogma  when  in  1986  the  Reverend  Ted  Jones  and  soprano  Leslie 
Holmes,  representatives  of  WCRB,  paid  me  a  visit  in  Nantucket,  proposing  to  com- 
mission from  me  a  piece  in  celebration  of  WCRB's  fortieth  anniversary.  The  sole  pro- 
viso was  that  the  piece  be  a  "peace  piece,"  with  WCRB  having  veto  power  over  texts. 
Like  myself,  a  Quaker  born  and  bred,  both  Jones  and  Holmes  were  pacifists,  and  con- 
cerned about  the  doomsday  path  the  world  then  was  taking.  My  dogma  quickly 
reshaped  itself.  Beguiled  by  the  prospect,  I  accepted.  Now  what? 
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Week  5 


The  commissioners  seemed  to  want  a  Big  Statement,  a  pageant  perhaps,  with  solo- 
ists and  choruses,  speakers  and  dancers,  a  sort  of  War  Requiem  de  luxe.  But  I  was 
already  in  the  midst  of  a  huge  oratorio  for  the  Chicago  Symphony,  and  hadn't  the 
heart  to  dive  so  soon  into  another  such  affair.  Nor  did  I  want  to  begin  until  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  which  was  approached  to  perform  the  work,  made  a  firm 
commitment. 

A  year  passed.  Then  another.  Glasnost  became  a  part  of  the  international  language. 
The  doomsday  path  grew  less  ominous.  The  notion  of  music  as  commentary  on 
ephemeral  politics  again  struck  me  as  invalid.  Meanwhile  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
set  a  date,  so  I  in  turn  was  committed,  and  began  to  work.  The  ensuing  cantata,  from 
inception  to  fruition,  took  longer  than  any  piece  I've  written. 

Composers  compose,  twenty-four  hours  a  day;  that  is  their  calling.  Sonorous  spores 
are  forever  whirling  in  their  semi-conscious  searching  for  a  stable  idea,  a  form,  on 
which  to  regroup  themselves  and  start  to  grow.  For  a  composer  of  vocal  music,  the 
stable  idea  is  a  text  that  asks  to  be  sung,  and  the  spores  are  swatches  of  prose  and 
poetry  that  can  be  glued  together  into  an  inevitable-sounding  cycle.  When  I  deter- 
mined to  use  only  four  soloists  instead  of  four  hundred,  half  the  battle  (do  pacifists 
wage  battles?)  was  won. 

I  spent  far  more  time  searching  out  appropriately  singable  words  than  in  setting 
them  finally  to  music.  After  amassing  a  thousand  literary  possibilities  about  war  and 
death,  from  Homer  and  William  Penn  to  Paul  Monette  and  Paul  Bowles,  I  settled  for 
the  present  mixture  of  prose  and  verse.  Then  the  world  changed  again.  My  interim 
elation  at  mankind's  wisdom  was  shattered  by  the  behavior  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  But 
the  die  was  cast. 

The  fourteen  texts  are  split  into  two  groups,  the  first  seven  about  the  horrors  of 
war,  the  second  seven  (including  the  stark  "hyphen"  called  Death  of  a  Wisconsin 
Officer)  about  the  effects  of  peace.  There  are  ten  authors:  Rimbaud  (the  only  Euro- 
pean, in  a  gem  of  a  translation  by  Paul  Schmidt),  Byron  (twice  represented),  Auden, 
Yeats  (twice  represented),  MacLeish,  E.A.  Robinson,  Whitman  and  Dickinson  (each 
twice  represented),  Denise  Levertov  (the  only  one  still  living),  and  King  David  with 
his  great  Psalm  133  (King  James  translation)  which  I  had  set  to  music  quite  differ- 
ently in  1962. 

The  fourteen  numbers  are  so  arranged  that  each  of  the  four  singers  —  soprano,  alto, 
tenor,  bass  — gets  equal  time.  There  are  four  solos,  four  duets,  four  trios,  and  two 
quartets  — one  to  begin  and  one  to  end. 

The  overall  title  was  suggested  by  my  friend,  Jim  Holmes.  The  composition  was 
accomplished  in  winter-spring,  1989-90.  The  orchestration,  finished  the  following 
October,  is  for  three  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),  three  oboes  (one  doubling  English 
horn),  three  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  four  trumpets  in  C,  three  trombones 
and  one  tuba,  timpani,  four  percussion  players,  harp,  piano  (doubling  celesta),  and 
strings. 

-NR,  September  91 
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SWORDS  AND  PLOWSHARES 


Parti 


1.  Asleep  in  the  Valley 

(Soprano,  alto,  tenor,  bass) 

A  small  green  valley  where  a  slow  stream  runs 
And  leaves  long  strands  of  silver  on  the  bright 
Grass:  from  the  mountaintop  stream  the  sun's 
Rays;  they  fill  the  hollow  full  of  light. 

A  soldier,  very  young,  lies  open-mouthed, 
A  pillow  made  of  ferns  beneath  his  head, 
Asleep;  stretched  in  the  heavy  undergrowth, 
Pale  in  his  warm,  green,  sun-soaked  bed. 

His  feet  among  the  flowers,  he  sleeps.  His  smile 

Is  like  an  infant's  — gentle,  without  guile. 

Ah,  nature,  keep  him  warm;  he  may  catch  cold. 

The  humming  insects  don't  disturb  his  rest; 

He  sleeps  in  the  sunlight,  one  hand  on  his  breast, 

At  peace.  In  his  side  there  are  two  red  holes. 

—Arthur  Rimbaud,  "Le  dormeur  du  val" 
(trans.  Paul  Schmidt) 

2.  I  Had  a  Dream 


(Soprano,  bass) 

I  had  a  dream, 

which  was  not  all  a  dream. 

The  bright  sun  was  extinguished. 

And  the  stars  did  wander  in  the 

eternal  space 

Rayless  and  pathless; 

And  the  icy  Earth,  swung  blind 

and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air: 

Morn  came  and  went  — 

And  came,  and  brought  no  day  .... 

All  Earth  was  but  one  thought  — 
And  that  was  Death. 
Immediate  and  inglorious: 

And  the  pang  of  famine  fed  upon  .  .  . 
all  the  entrails  — 

Men  died,  and  their  bones  were  tombless 
as  their  flesh. 

The  world  was  void. 

The  populous,  and  the  powerful  was  a  hump. 
Seasonless,  herbless,  treeless,  manless,  lifeless. 
And  chaos  of  hard  clay  .  .  . 

—  George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron 
Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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3.  O  What  Is  That  Sound 

(Alto,  tenor) 

0  what  is  that  sound  which  so  thrills  the  ear 
Down  in  the  valley  cLniiruning,  drumming? 

Only  the  scarlet  soldiers,  dear, 
The  soldiers  coming. 

0  what  is  that  light  I  see  flashing  so  clear 

Over  the  distance  brightly,  brightly? 
Only  the  sun  on  their  weapons,  dear, 

As  they  step  lightly. 

0  what  are  they  doing  with  all  that  gear; 

What  are  they  doing  this  morning,  this  morning? 
Only  the  usual  manoeuvres,  dear. 

Or  perhaps  a  warning. 

0  why  have  they  left  the  road  down  there; 

Why  are  they  suddenly  wheeling,  wheeling? 
Perhaps  a  change  in  the  orders,  dear; 

Why  are  you  kneeling? 

0  haven't  they  stopped  for  the  doctor's  care; 

Haven't  they  reined  in  their  horses,  their  horses? 
Why,  they  are  none  of  them  wounded,  dear, 

None  of  these  forces. 

0  is  it  the  parson  they  want  with  white  hair; 

Is  it  the  parson,  is  it,  is  it? 
No,  they  are  passing  his  gateway,  dear. 

Without  a  visit. 

0  it  must  be  the  farmer  who  lives  so  near; 

It  must  be  the  farmer  so  cunning,  so  cunning? 
They  have  passed  the  farm  already,  dear. 

And  now  they  are  running. 

0  where  are  you  going?  stay  with  me  here! 

Were  the  vows  you  swore  me  deceiving,  deceiving? 
Xo,  I  promised  to  love  you,  dear, 

But  I  must  be  leaving. 

0  it's  broken  the  lock  and  splintered  the  floor, 
0  it's  the  gate  where  they're  taroing,  turning; 

Their  feet  are  heavy  on  the  floor 
And  their  eyes  are  burning. 

—  W.H.  Auden 
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4.  An  Irish  Airman  Foresees  His  Death 

(Tenor) 

I  know  that  I  shall  meet  my  fate 

Somewhere  among  the  clouds  above; 

Those  that  I  fight  I  do  not  hate, 

Those  that  I  guard  I  do  not  love; 

My  country  is  Kiltartan  Cross, 

My  countrymen  Kiltartan' s  poor, 

No  likely  end  could  bring  them  loss 

Or  leave  them  happier  than  before. 

Nor  law,  nor  duty,  bade  me  fight, 

Nor  public  men,  nor  cheering  crowds, 

A  lonely  impulse  of  delight 

Drove  to  this  tumult  in  these  clouds; 

I  balanced  all,  brought  all  to  mind, 

The  years  to  come  seemed  waste  of  breath, 

A  waste  of  breath  the  years  behind 

In  balance  with  this  life,  this  death. 

-W.B.  Yeats 


5.  The  Too-Late  Born 


(Soprano,  tenor,  bass) 

We  too,  we  too,  descending  once  again 

The  hills  of  our  own  land,  we  too  have  heard 

Far  off— Ah,  que  ce  cor  a  longue  haleine  — 

The  horn  of  Roland  in  the  passages  of  Spain, 

The  first,  the  second  blast,  the  falling  third, 

And  with  the  third  turned  back  and  climbed  once  more 

The  steep  road  southward,  and  heard  faint  the  sound 

Of  swords,  of  horses,  the  disastrous  war, 

And  crossed  the  dark  defile  at  last,  and  found 

At  Ronceveaux  upon  the  darkening  plain 

The  dead  against  the  dead  and  on  the  silent  ground 

The  silent  slain— 

—Archibald  MacLeish 


6.  The  Dark  Hills 


(Alto) 


Dark  hills  at  evening  in  the  west, 
Where  sunset  hovers  like  a  sound 
Of  golden  horns  that  sang  to  rest 
Old  Bones  of  warriors  underground, 
Far  now  from  all  the  bannered  ways 
Where  flash  the  legions  of  the  sun, 
You  fade  —  as  if  the  last  of  days 
Were  fading  and  all  wars  were  done. 

—  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 
Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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7.  Success  Is  Counted  Sweetest 

(Alto,  tenor,  bass) 

Success  is  counted  sweetest 
By  those  who  ne'er  succeed. 
To  comprehend  a  nectar 
Requires  sorest  need. 

Not  one  of  all  the  purple  host 
Who  took  the  flag  today 
Can  tell  the  definition, 
So  clear,  of  victory, 

As  he,  defeated,  dying, 
On  whose  forbidden  ear 
The  distant  strains  of  triumph 
Burst,  agonized  and  clear. 


—  Emily  Dickinson 


Part  II 


8.  Death  of  a  Wisconsin  Officer 


(Soprano,  alto,  bass) 

The  war  is  over,  but  the  hospitals  are  fuller  than  ever.  There  are  twice  as  many 
sick  as  there  are  wounded.  The  deaths  range  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent  of  those 
under  treatment. 

In  ward  H  we  approach  the  cot  of  a  young  lieutenant  of  one  of  the  Wisconsin 
regiments.  Tread  the  bare  boards  lightly  here,  for  the  pain  and  panting  of  death  are 
in  this  cot.  He  had  been  getting  along  pretty  well  till  night  before  last,  when  a  sudden 
hemorrhage  that  could  not  be  stopt  came  upon  him,  and  today  it  continues  at  inter- 
vals. Notice  that  water  pail  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  with  a  quantity  of  blood  and 
bloody  pieces  of  muslin,  nearly  full;  that  tells  the  story.  An  attendant  sits  by  him,  and 
will  not  leave  him  until  the  last;  yet  little  or  nothing  can  be  done.  He  will  die  here  in 
an  hour  or  two,  without  the  presence  of  kith  or  kin.  Meantime  the  ordinary  chat  and 
business  of  the  ward  a  little  way  off  goes  on  indifferently.  Some  of  the  inmates  are 
laughing  and  joking,  others  are  playing  checkers  or  cards,  others  are  reading, 
etcetera  .  . . 

—  Walt  Whitman 
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9.  Making  Peace 

(Soprano) 

A  voice  from  the  dark  called  out, 

'The  poets  must  give  us 
imagination  of  peace,  to  oust  the  intense,  familiar 
imagination  of  disaster.  Peace,  not  only 
the  absence  of  war.' 

But  peace,  like  a  poem, 
is  not  there  ahead  of  itself, 
can't  be  imagined  before  it  is  made, 
can't  be  known  except 
in  the  words  of  its  making, 
grammar  of  justice, 
syntax  of  mutual  aid. 

A  feeling  towards  it, 
dimly  sensing  a  rhythm,  is  all  we  have 
until  we  begin  to  utter  its  metaphors, 
learning  them  as  we  speak. 

A  line  of  peace  might  appear 
if  we  restructured  the  sentence  our  lives  are  making, 
revoked  its  reaffirmation  of  profit  and  power, 
questioned  our  needs,  allowed 
long  pauses  .  .  . 

A  cadence  of  peace  might  balance  its  weight 
on  that  different  fulcrum;  peace,  a  presence, 
an  energy  field  more  intense  than  war, 
might  pulse  then, 
stanza  by  stanza  into  the  world, 
each  act  of  living 
one  of  its  words,  each  word 
a  vibration  of  light  —  facets 
of  the  forming  crystal. 

—Denise  Levertov, 
from  "Breathing  the  Water" 


10.  The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree 


(Bass) 


I  will  arise  and  go  now,  and  go  to  Innisfree, 
And  a  small  cabin  build  there,  of  clay  and  wattles  made: 
Nine  bean-rows  will  I  have  there,  a  hive  for  the  honey-bee, 
And  live  alone  in  the  bee-loud  glade. 

And  I  shall  have  some  peace  there,  for  peace  comes  dropping  slow, 
Dropping  from  the  veils  of  the  morning  to  where  the  cricket  sings; 
There  midnight's  all  a  glimmer,  and  noon  a  purple  glow, 
And  evening  full  of  the  linnet's  wings. 

I  will  arise  and  go  now,  for  always  night  and  day 
I  hear  lake  water  lapping  with  low  sounds  by  the  shore; 
While  I  stand  on  the  roadway,  or  on  the  pavements  gray, 
I  hear  it  in  the  deep  heart's  core. 


-W.B.  Yeats 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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11.  To  Make  a  Prairie 

(Soprano,  alto) 

To  make  a  prairie  it  takes  a  clover  and  one  bee, 

One  clover,  and  a  bee, 

And  revery. 

The  revery  alone  will  do, 

If  bees  are  few. 

—Emily  Dickinson 


12.  So  We'll  Go  No  More  A-Roving 

(Tenor,  bass) 

So  we'll  go  no  more  a-roving 

So  late  into  the  night, 
Though  the  heart  be  still  as  loving, 

And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright. 

For  the  sword  outwears  its  sheath, 
And  the  soul  wears  out  the  breast, 

And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe, 
And  love  itself  have  rest. 

Though  the  night  was  made  for  loving, 

And  the  day  returns  too  soon, 
Yet  we'll  go  no  more  a-roving 

By  the  light  of  the  moon. 

—  George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron 


2  B  Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  MA  02146   •   (617)738-5700 
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13.  I  Dreamed  in  a  Dream 

(Soprano,  alto,  tenor) 

I  dreamed  in  a  dream  of  a  city  where  all  men  were  like  brothers 
invincible  to  the  attacks  of  the  whole  rest  of  the  earth. 

I  dreamed  that  in  that  new  city  of  Friends, 

Nothing  was  greater  there  than  the  quality  of  manly  love,  it  led 
the  rest, 

It  was  seen  every  hour  in  the  actions  of  the  men  of  that  city, 

And  in  all  their  looks  and  words. 

—  Walt  Whitman 


14.  Psalm  133 

(Soprano,  alto,  tenor,  bass) 

Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is 

for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity! 

It  is  like  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head, 

that  ran  down  upon  the  beard  — even  Aaron's  beard: 

that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garments; 

As  the  dew  of  Hermon, 

that  descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion: 

for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing, 

even  life  for  evermore. 


ASLEEP  IN  THE  VALLEY  (Dormeur  du  Val) 

by  Arthur  Rimbaud 

English  translation  by  Paul  Schmidt.  Used  by  permission. 

0  WHAT  IS  THAT  SOUND 

by  W.H.  Auden 

From  "Collected  Poems" 

©  Copyright  1936  by  W.H.  Auden;  Copyright  Renewed. 

Used  by  permission  of  Curtis  Brown,  Ltd. 

THE  TOO-LATE  BORN 

by  Archibald  MacLeish 

"The  Too-Late  Born"  from  POEMS  1924-1933 

©  Copyright  1925,  1926,  1928,  1932,  1933  by 

Archibald  MacLeish.  Copyright  Renewed  1960  by  Archibald 

MacLeish.  Used  by  permission  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

All  rights  reserved. 

THE  DARK  HILLS 

by  Edwin  A.  Robinson 

Used  by  permission  of  David  S.  Nivison, 

William  Nivison,  USN  Ret.,  and  Elizabeth  Calloway. 

MAKING  PEACE 

by  Denise  Levertov 

©  Copyright  1987  by  Denise  Levertov. 

Used  by  permission  of  New  Directions  Publishing  Corp. 
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NEW  MUSIC  HARVEST/Boston  '91 

"Mostly  for  the  First  Time" 
A  CELEBRATION  OF  NEW  MUSIC 

Events  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  unless  otherwise  noted 

Thursday,  November  14 

6:00  pm     Composers'  Forum  with  Lukas  Foss,  Ned  Rorem,  and  Scott  Wheeler.  Charles  Fussell,  and 
Steven  Ledbetter,  moderators.  Cohen  Wing,  Symphony  Hall. 

8:00  pm     Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Hugh  Wolff  conducting  Rorem's  "Swords  and  Plowshares"  (WCRB 
commission)  and  Copland's  Symphony  No.  3,  Symphony  Hall.  Tickets:  $19/24.50/34/49.50. 

Friday,  November  15 

10:30  am    "...To  Be  Continued:  Conversations  Across  the  American  Grain.. .New  Music(s)  &  African 

American  Music(s), "  with  Leonard  Brown,  Dennis  Miller,  and  Bruce  Ronkin.  William  C.  Lowe, 
moderator.  African- American  Institute,  40  Leon  Street,  Northeastern  University. 

1 :30  pm     Dinosaur  Annex.  Works  by  Fox,  Hartke,  and  Martirano.  Berklee  College  of  Music,  1 140  Boylston  St. 

3:00  pm      "Boston  At  A  Glance  -  Then  &  Now, "  Virginia  Eskin,  piano.  Works  by  Del  Tredici,  Kirchner, 
Slonimsky,  and  others.  Williams  Hall,  New  England  Conservatory. 

5:00  pm      "Opera  Composition  &  Production  in  the  Late  20th  Century, "  with  Meirion  Bowen,  Sarah 
Caldwell,  Richard  Dyer,  Will  Graham,  Justin  Moss,  Ned  Rorem,  and  Patrick  Smith.  Phyllis 
Curtin,  moderator.  Tsai  Performance  Center,  685  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  University. 

8:00  pm     The  Knot  Garden  by  Sir  Michael  Tippett.  Boston  University  Opera  Institute.  Tsai  Performance 
Center,  Boston  University.  Tickets:  $10  general  admission/$5  students  &  seniors. 

10:00  pm   Birdsongs  of  the  Mesozoic.   New  works  from  "Pyroclastics."  Transportation  Building,  10  Park  Plaza. 

Saturday,  November  16 

10:30  am    "The  Voice-The  Most  Colorful  Instrument, "  master  class  with  Judith  Kellock.  Rabb  Lecture  Hall, 
Boston  Public  Library. 

noon  "Beyond  Categories:  New  Musics  from  the  Bostons  of  the  20th  Century, "  with  Chris  Chalfant, 

Marjorie  Merryman,  Bill  Knowlin,  Richard  Pittman,  Dennis  Thurmond,  and  Peter  Wolff.  Judith 
Tick,  moderator.  Rabb  Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library. 

2:00  pm     Boston  Musica  Viva.  Works  by  Foss,  Kurtag,  and  Kraft.  Paine  Hall,  Harvard  University. 

4:30  pm      "Self-Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Middle-Aged  Man:  What  It  Means  to  be  a  Composer  in  America 
Today, "  Ned  Rorem,  speaker.  Paine  Hall,  Harvard  University. 

6:30  pm     NEC  Prelude.  Works  by  Heiss,  Peyton,  Ceely,  Cogan,  and  McKinley.  Brown  Hall,  N.  E.  Conservatory. 

8:00  pm      "Berger  at  80,  Martino  at  60, "  New  England  Conservatory  Contemporary  Ensemble  and  NEC 
Wind  Ensemble.  Brown  Hall,  New  England  Conservatory. 

9:00  pm      "New  Music  for  Jazz  Orchestra, "  Aardvark  Jazz  Orchestra.    Emmanuel  Church.  Tickets:  $6 
general  admission  (half-price  with  program  from  any  other  New  Music  Harvest  concert). 

Sunday,  November  17 

1 :30  pm      Treble  Chorus  of  New  England.  Works  by  Heiss,  Wheeler,  and  Stultz.  1st  &  2nd  Church,  66 
Marlborough  Street. 

3:00  pm     Collage  New  Music.  Premieres  by  MIT  composers  Cohen,  Epstein,  Harbison,  Ziporyn,  and 

Child.  1st  &  2nd  Church,  66  Marlborough  Street.  Tickets:  $10  general  admission/  $5  students  & 
seniors/free  with  MIT  student  ID. 

5:30  pm     "Berklee  Double  Bill"  1.  Berklee  Virtual  Orchestra  performs  new  and  old  works  for  MIDI 
controller  and  synthesizers.  2.  Recent  Writings  by  Michael  Gibbs  to  be  performed  by  the 
composer  with  the  Jazz  Fusion  ensemble.  Berklee  Performance  Center.  Tickets:  $4  general  admission. 

8:00  pm     Music  of  Ned  Rorem,  with  Katherine  Ciesinski,  Vinson  Cole,  Kurt  Ollmann,  and  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Sponsored  by  the  BSO.  Jordan  Hall,  New  England  Conservatory. 

Call  617-353-5921  for  further  information 


Aaron  Copland 

Symphony  No.  3 

Aaron  Copland  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
on  November  14,  1900,  and  died  in  New  York  on 
December  2,  1990.  He  composed  his  Third  Sym- 
phony on  a  commission  from  the  Koussevitzky 
Foundation,  working  on  the  piece  over  a  two-year 
period  from  the  summer  of  1944,  completing  the 
orchestration  while  staying  on  in  the  Berkshires 
after  the  1946  Tanglewood  season.  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky led  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
world  premiere  on  October  18  and  19,  1946;  he  also 
led  the  first  BSO  performance  at  Tanglewood  on 
July  26,  1947.  Leonard  Bernstein  led  the  work  at 
Tanglewood  in  a  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Concert  on 
August  9,  1952.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  led  perfor- 
mances in  Symphony  Hall,  on  tour,  and  at  Tangle- 
wood in  1973.  Yoel  Levi  conducted  the  most  recent  BSO  performance,  at  Tanglewood, 
on  July  30,  1989.  The  score  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet,  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon, 
four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percussion  (bass  drum, 
tam-tam,  cymbals,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  tenor  drum  woodblock,  snare  drum,  triangle, 
slapstick,  ratchet,  anvil,  claves,  tubular  bells),  two  harps,  celesta,  piano,  and  strings. 

Copland's  Third  Symphony  was  his  first  abstract  orchestral  score  in  over  a  decade, 
since  the  completion  of  the  Short  Symphony  of  1932-33.  He  had,  of  course,  written  a 
great  deal  of  music  in  that  busy  decade,  but  it  had  either  been  intended  for  the  ballet 
or  films  (therefore  designed  to  color  and  illustrate  a  dramatic  situation),  or  it  had 
been  designed  specifically  for  a  limited  puipose  (such  as  the  Outdoor  Overture  for  a 
school  ensemble  or  the  Lincoln  Portrait  for  a  popular  concert  by  Andre  Kostelanetz). 
Thus,  the  Third  Symphony  was  Copland's  first  essay  in  years  in  what  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  significant  and  demanding  of  orchestral  genres.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  do  justice  to  the  work,  both  for  his  own  musical  satisfaction  and  because  of 
his  close  relationship  at  Tanglewood  with  Serge  Koussevitzky,  through  whom  the  com- 
mission was  offered.  Copland  could  be  a  very  fluent  composer,  but  in  this  case  he  was 
determined  not  to  rush  into  the  piece;  he  began  slowly  and  worked  steadily,  with  some 
necessary  pauses,  for  over  two  years. 

Already  familiar  with  Mexico  from  a  number  of  visits  in  the  '30s,  Copland  chose  to 
spend  the  summer  of  1944  in  a  secluded  spot  in  Topotzlan,  far  from  intrusion  by  tele- 
phone or  radio;  by  his  return  home  in  October,  he  had  drafted  the  first  movement. 
His  retreat  in  1945  was  a  shorter  one,  to  Bernardsville,  New  Jersey,  where,  between 
March  and  October,  he  completed  the  first  two  movements.  The  third  movement  was 
begun  in  the  fall  of  1945  in  Connecticut.  Before  coming  to  the  first  post-war  Tangle- 
wood season  (the  Festival  had  been  cut  back  to  almost  nothing  since  1942)  in  July 
1946,  Copland  completed  drafts  of  the  last  two  movements  at  the  MacDowell  Colony 
in  Peterboro,  New  Hampshire.  Finally,  with  the  premiere  drawing  close,  he  stayed  on 
in  Richmond,  in  the  converted  barn  where  he  lived  for  several  summers,  to  finish  the 
orchestration  after  the  close  of  the  Tanglewood  season  before  the  first  performance  in 
mid-October. 

No  musical  genre  arouses  greater  expectations  from  a  composer's  audience  than  the 
symphony,  long  regarded  as  the  summit  of  orchestral  creation.  And  Copland's  Third 
is  his  largest  purely  instrumental  score.  Though  he  was  surely  concerned  (as  all  cre- 
ative artists  must  be)  to  please  himself  first  of  all,  Copland  was  naturally  aware  that 
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his  new  symphony  would  be  appearing  in  a  musical  milieu  very  different  from  that  of 
his  earlier  symphonic  works.  The  preceding  decade  had  seen  a  proliferation  of  serious 
large-scale  composition  by  American  composers,  and  there  were  now  a  goodly  number 
of  notable  American  symphonies  where  there  had  seemed  to  be  just  a  handful.  Cop- 
land himself  had  had  something  to  do  with  that  growth,  for  by  bringing  talented  com- 
posers to  the  attention  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  he  had  paved  the  way  for  performances 
that  had  in  turn  generated  new  compositions.  Already  the  Third  Symphony  of  Roy 
Harris  (1939)  had  been  hailed  as  the  "great  American  symphony."  Similar  acclaim 
greeted  the  Third  Symphony  of  William  Schuman  (1941).  Now  the  best-known  and 
most  popular  composer  of  his  generation  was  to  appear  with  a  Third  Symphony. 
Though  unlikely  to  worry  about  critical  puffery  regarding  the  "great  American  sym- 
phony," Copland  certainly  knew  that  something  substantial  would  be  expected  of  him. 

More  important  for  the  mood  of  the  new  symphony  was  the  time  of  its 
composition  —  in  the  closing  days  and  just  after  the  end  of  the  largest  war  known  to 
human  history.  The  elation  generated  by  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  war  cer- 
tainly affected  everyone,  including  the  composer.  It  was  time  for  music  of  affirmation, 
of  positive  and  forward-looking  moods. 

With  any  large  creative  project— whether  in  music  or  any  other  discipline  — the  art- 
ist's most  difficult  task  is  to  find  a  concrete  way  into  the  work.  No  amount  of  theoret- 
ical speculation  or  generalizing  about  its  nature  and  character  can  match  a  single  pre- 
cise phrase  — a  harmony,  a  melodic  figure,  a  key  to  the  basic  language  of  the  piece. 
Copland  found  his  key  in  a  short  work  he  had  composed  not  long  before,  intended 
primarily  as  a  small  contribution  to  the  home  morale  in  the  war  effort,  but  one  that 
proved  to  have  remarkable  staying  power.  In  1942,  on  a  commission  from  the  Cincin- 
nati Symphony  Orchestra,  Copland  had  composed  a  short  fanfare.  He  was  one  of  ten 


Copland  working  at  his  Richmond  barn  in  1946 
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composers  so  commissioned;  their  works  were  designed  to  begin  each  of  the  orches- 
tra's concerts  that  season.  Nine  of  the  works  are  forgotten  today.  But  Copland's  Fan- 
fare for  the  Common  Man  is  one  of  his  best-known  pieces,  even  to  the  point  of  having 
been  used  as  a  television  theme  in  the  1950s  (for  CBS's  dramatizations  of  historical 
events,  "You  Are  There"). 

Copland  chose  to  insert  the  fanfare  in  toto  into  the  last  movement  of  his  Third 
Symphony,  and  to  build  much  of  the  finale  explicitly  on  that  theme.  To  first-time  lis- 
teners, it  may  come  as  something  of  a  shock,  suddenly  hearing  very  familiar  music  in 
the  middle  of  a  new  piece.  When  I  first  heard  this  symphony,  years  ago,  the  last 
movement  seemed  somehow  stuck  on,  not  really  part  of  the  work,  because  its  very 
familiarity  drew  attention.  Closer  acquaintance  has  brought  me  to  quite  a  different 
conclusion:  it  seems  to  me  now  as  if  the  entire  symphony  grows  out  of  the  material  of 
the  famous  fanfare. 

Copland  has  said  only  that  he  used  the  Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man  in  order  to 
end  the  symphony  in  a  positive  mood.  He  never  mentioned  when  that  idea  first 
occurred  to  him.  If  it  was  part  of  his  original  plan,  then  it  is  only  natural  that  musi- 
cal gestures  from  the  fanfare  might  shape  other  elements  of  the  work.  Even  if  the 
idea  occurred  rather  late,  the  mood  and  character  of  the  famous  fanfare  might  well 
have  been  subconsciously  in  his  mind,  generating  all  the  materials  he  developed.  It 
was,  after  all,  a  fairly  recent  work,  composed  in  response  to  the  world  political  situa- 
tion; the  symphony,  too,  would  inevitably  reflect  the  new  mood  of  the  post-war  years. 
A  musical  reconsideration  of  the  heroic  gestures  of  a  short  time  earlier,  whether  con- 
scious or  not,  was  entirely  suitable. 

This  is  not  to  suggest,  of  course,  that  the  symphony  has  a  hidden  program.  It 
expresses  its  own  solidly  built  structure  in  absolute  musical  terms.  But  the  creative 
artist  lives  in  a  time  and  place  that  inevitably  has  some  effect  on  the  rhetoric  of  his 
work.  The  grand  heroic  gesture  of  1942  can  be  reconsidered  in  a  time  of  approaching 
victory  (when  Copland  began  the  work,  D-Day  had  already  occurred)  or  of  newly  won 
peace  (the  final  two  movements  were  composed  after  the  war  had  ended). 

It  makes  sense  to  begin  a  consideration  of  the  Third  Symphony,  then,  with  the 
music  that  will  not  appear  explicitly  until  the  beginning  of  the  finale.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  the  trumpet  theme  when  the  Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man  finally 
appears: 

EXAMPLE  1 


^ 


e 

i 1 


w^m 


Each  element  of  this  theme  provides  material  that  can  be  heard  (literally  or  varied) 
elsewhere  in  the  symphony.  The  very  first  figure  (a),  a  rising  fourth  followed  by  a 
fifth,  is  perhaps  the  fundamental  gesture  of  the  entire  symphony.  Though  often  heard 
in  slightly  different  guise,  the  idea  of  a  smaller  leap  followed  by  a  larger  leap  in  the 
same  direction  is  nearly  ubiquitous  here.  The  second  figure  (b)  is  a  variant,  the  inter- 
val of  the  fifth  turned  back  and  partly  filled  in  by  a  step,  to  produce  the  overall  out- 
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line  of  a  fourth.  A  slow,  descending  arpeggio  of  a  major  triad  (c)  interlocks  with  a 
pair  of  descending  fourths  (d).  Next  come  four  rapid  arpeggios  of  the  basic  major 
triad  (e);  the  phrase  ends  with  the  notes  of  that  triad  spread  wide  over  a  descending 
phrase  if).  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  by  themselves,  most  of  these  ideas  are  common- 
place gestures  in  tonal  music.  But  taken  together,  with  the  number  of  quotations  or 
variations  that  seem  to  occur  in  the  first  three  movements,  it  seems  hard  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  sound  of  the  fanfare  provided  the  raw  materials  of  the  Third 
Symphony. 

The  assertive,  widespread  figures,  the  straightforward  harmonic  basis  of  the  theme, 
and  the  quality  of  lyricism  that  is  present  despite  the  large  leaps  are  all  characteris- 
tics of  Copland.  Add  to  this  an  orchestral  treatment  that  pares  away  everything  ines- 
sential, resulting  in  a  wonderful  clarity  of  fine,  even  when  the  contrapuntal  interplay 
grows  busy,  and  you  have  the  essence  of  the  Third  Symphony. 

The  symphony  opens  with  a  movement  in  a  large  arch  form,  starting  slowly  and 
"with  simple  expression,"  then  growing  more  agitated  and  building  to  a  climax  before 
returning  to  the  mood  and  color  of  the  opening.  The  first  violins  (divided  into  three 
parts  playing  in  octaves),  clarinets  (in  octaves),  and  a  solo  flute  introduce  a  broad 
hymnlike  theme,  unharmonized  at  first.  The  expansive  theme  consists  largely  of 
fourths  and  fifths  (motive  a  and  &),  and  ends  with  a  series  of  descending  fourths 
(compare  motive  d). 

EXAMPLE  2 


4  th 


5th 


4  th 


4th 


5th 


This  grows,  as  if  organically,  into  a  new  broad  theme,  first  heard  in  the  violas  and 
English  horn,  again  comprised  largely  of  fifths,  though  with  a  triadic  element  as  well 
(motive  c). 


EXAMPLE  3 


5ths 


tm 


m      m 


Here  the  preceding  quarter-note  motion  speeds  up  to  eighth-notes.  The  flowing 
eighths  then  turn  into  running  sixteenths  at  the  first  climax,  where  the  trombones 
enter  with  a  new  theme  (against  an  intensive  rhythmic  background  of  assertive 
eighth-notes  in  the  strings). 

EXAMPLE  4 


^p 


ffr  ,  ft  f 


C     (inverted) 


I I 

e 
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This  consists  largely  of  ascending  arpeggiated  triads  (motive  e),  but  here  in  the 
minor.  Further  intensification  from  eighth-note  rhythm  to  triplets,  fortissimo  dynam- 
ics, and  to  rapid  alternation  of  the  triad  figures  between  winds  and  brass  choirs  builds 
to  the  first  climax  of  the  movement,  in  E -flat  — far  from  the  serene  E  major  in  which 
the  movement  began.  The  opening  theme  returns,  only  to  be  ousted  by  the  trombone 
theme  (Example  4),  dissonant  and  agitated  in  the  full  orchestra.  The  principal  climax 
(brass  triple-/or£e)  dies  away  in  a  concluding  passage:  the  home  key  of  E  is  recovered, 
but  at  first  in  the  minor  mode.  The  clarinets  expressively  mourn  the  battle  just 
finished: 

EXAMPLE  5 


3.     (inverted) 


4th 


The  first  three  notes  are  a  rough  inversion  of  the  fanfare  theme  (motive  a),  but  con- 
sisting of  intervals  of  the  third  (rather  than  the  fourth)  and  fifth,  which  outlines  a 
seventh  rather  than  an  octave,  as  in  the  fanfare.  This  "squashed"  version  of  the  fan- 
fare motive,  whether  moving  upwards  or  downwards,  appears  frequently  throughout 
the  symphony  until  it  grows  to  its  full  size  at  the  outset  of  the  finale.  A  hushed  rem- 
iniscence of  the  opening  phrase  brings  the  first  movement  to  its  end. 
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The  gentle  mood  is  abruptly  broken  as  the  horns  introduce  the  principal  motto  of 
the  second  movement  (Allegro  molto),  which  traces  the  outline  of  the  principal  fanfare 
motive,  with  two  steps  filled  in: 

EXAMPLE  6 


This  sets  off  a  brilliant,  sardonic  scherzo  in  which  the  tiny  opening  motive  is  rarely 
absent.  There  is  a  contrasting  middle  section,  whose  lyrical  oboe  tune  in  3/4  time 
has  suggested  to  some  listeners  the  kind  of  cowboy  song  that  Copland  had  already 
employed  in  Billy  the  Kid  and  Rodeo.  This  "cowboy  song,"  though,  is  original 
Copland.  Yet  — not  by  chance,  surely— it  contains  motives  derived  from  the  original 
fanfare. 

EXAMPLE  7 

b 


Cantando  -  semplice 


The  first  three  notes  outline  motive  b  in  reverse  and  upside-down,  while  the  following 
phrase  follows  the  descending  triadic  figure  (c),  largely  filled  in  by  step.  The  scherzo 
returns,  only  to  bring  the  "cowboy  song"  along  with  it  in  a  vigorous  full-orchestra 
canon  between  strings  and  winds  before  the  final  explosion. 

The  third  movement  begins  gently  and  quietly  with  a  new  version  of  the  theme  first 
heard  in  the  trombones  in  the  first  movement  (Example  4),  now  heard  pianissimo  in 
the  first  violins,  the  beginning  of  a  slowly  developed  conversation  leading  to  a  lovely 
flute  theme  that  undergoes  extensive  development. 

EXAMPLE  8 


6 


^^^ 


^ 


This  in  turns  leads  to  a  slightly  faster  section  in  which  clarinet  and  bassoon  inau- 
gurate a  duet  the  motives  of  which  recall  the  fanfare  in  different  ways. 

EXAMPLE  9 


Oboe    1 


Bassoon    1 


Ppffl^^ 


^  ^\^*M 
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Throughout  the  extended  section  that  follows,  light  on  its  feet  and  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  the  dance,  other  new  figures  appear,  all  showing  some  family  resemblance  to 
motives  in  the  fanfare  theme: 

EXAMPLE  10a 


s^^p 


rip 


EXAMPLE  10b 


(Trumpet) 


m^0 


g 


h^Mk 


f 


The  movement  dies  away  on  a  sustained  chord  of  A-flat.  The  woodwinds  gently  sing 
out  phrases  from  the  fanfare,  in  a  chorale-like  harmonization.  A  sudden  shift  to  C 
major  brings  in  the  brass,  harps,  and  timpani  with  the  beginning  of  the  actual  Fan- 
fare for  the  Common  Man,  now  played  in  its  entirety.  As  it  dies  away,  the  oboe  begins 
in  an  improvisatory  mood  that  turns  into  a  long,  imaginative  phrase  of  bustling 
sixteenth-notes.  The  woodwinds  develop  this  until  the  strings  join  in  and  take  over  the 
counterpoint.  It  becomes  a  joyous  dance  that  seems  to  come  from  an  entirely  different 
world,  light  and  sparkling  throughout.  Only  when  the  trombones  and  trumpets  return 
with  a  new  statement  of  the  fanfare  theme  do  we  realize  that  the  entire  dance  is  a 
counterpoint  to  it.  The  mood  of  joy  dominates  as  the  dance  continues,  though 
wrenched  into  silence  at  one  point  by  a  violent  dissonance  in  the  full  orchestra.  No 
sooner  is  that  past  than  the  piccolo  pluckily  begins  again  with  the  figure  that  had 
introduced  the  joyful  passage.  Followed  by  the  other  woodwinds,  the  piccolo  and  flutes 
lead  the  reestablished  dance.  Elements  of  the  fanfare  gradually  reappear  until  a  final 
ringing  affirmation  brings  the  symphony  to  a  close.  No  doubt  the  time  and  circum- 
stances of  its  composition  had  a  lot  to  do  with  its  mood  and  character,  but  the  imagi- 
nation and  craft  that  Copland  brought  to  this,  his  largest  orchestral  score,  place  it 
firmly  among  the  ranks  of  the  finest  symphonies  yet  produced  by  an  American. 

-S.L. 


A  Special  Offer     The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce 
a  special  promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston. 
Upon  presentation  of  your  BSO  ticket  stub  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any 
purchase.  This  offer  is  valid  through  May  3,  1992. 
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More  .  .  . 

Most  of  the  articles  and  longer  studies  about  Ned  Rorem  to  date  have  concentrated 
on  his  songs,  though  Philip  Ramey's  "Not  just  a  Song  Composer"  in  Keynote  vol.  4, 
no.  3  (1980),  has  a  certain  corrective  effect.  Rorem's  orchestral  music  still  awaits 
study.  Much  information  about  the  composer,  his  personality,  his  musical  ideas,  and 
his  milieu  can  be  found  in  his  own  numerous  publications,  which  include  the  Paris  and 
New  York  diaries  (published  separately  in  1966  and  1967,  then  reprinted  together  in 
1983),  and  a  number  of  collections  of  diverse  essays:  Music  from  Inside  Out  (1967), 
Music  and  People  (1969),  Critical  Affairs:  A  Composer's  Journal  (1970),  Pure  Con- 
traption (1973),  The  Final  Diary  (1974,  reprinted  nine  years  later  as  The  Later  Dia- 
ries), An  Absolute  Gift  (1978),  Setting  the  Tone:  Essays  and  a  Diary  (1983),  Paul's 
Blues  (1984),  and  Settling  the  Score  (1989). 

Much  of  Rorem's  music  is  currently  available  in  recorded  form,  though  not  always 
on  compact  disc.  Of  his  orchestral  music,  the  most  recent  recording  contains  the 
String  Symphony,  Sunday  Morning,  and  Eagles,  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony  Orches- 


Dinner  and  symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  symphony  menu  is  the  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance. 

The  fixed-price,  three-course  dinners  are  prepared  and  served  with  style. 

And  accompanied  by  free  parking.  So  you  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll 

to  symphony  with  time  to  spare.  For  reservations,  call  424-7000. 
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On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 
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tra,  Robert  Shaw  conducting  the  first  piece  and  Louis  Lane  the  other  two  (Telarc, 
compact  disc).  Maurice  Abravanel  recorded  Rorem's  Third  Symphony  with  the  Utah 
Symphony  Orchestra  (Turnabout  LP,  coupled  with  William  Schuman's  Seventh  Sym- 
phony). The  Oakland  Youth  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Hughes  recorded 
Water  Music  and  Ideas  for  Orchestra  (Desto  LP);  the  same  recording  provides  a  link 
with  Rorem's  chamber  music,  for  it  contains  also  his  Trio  for  flute,  cello,  and  piano. 
The  only  other  large  work  currently  available  in  any  form  is  highlights  from  his  opera 
Miss  Julie,  based  on  the  Strindberg  drama  with  a  libretto  by  Kenward  Elmslie,  first 
performed  at  the  New  York  City  Opera  in  1965  and  later  revised  (Painted  Smiles 
LP).  And  there  are  many  excellent  recordings  of  Rorem's  song  output,  mostly  on  LP 
from  CRI.  These  include  the  cycles  Poems  of  Love  and  Rain,  in  which  each  text  is  set 
twice  in  a  contrasting  musical  style  (Regina  Sarfaty,  accompanied  by  the  composer, 
on  CRI  202,  an  LP,  coupled  with  the  Second  Piano  Sonata,  performed  by  Julius 
Katchen).  Phyllis  Curtin,  Beverly  Wolff,  and  Donald  Gramm  join  the  composer  for 
Some  Trees,  for  vocal  trio  and  piano  (CRI  238,  also  an  LP),  plus  individual  songs  per- 
formed by  Curtin  and  Gramm.  Two  recent  song  cycles  are  also  available  on  LP  from 
CRI:  the  Nantucket  Songs  performed  by  Phyllis  Bryn-Julson,  and  Women's  Voices, 
sung  by  Katherine  Ciesinski,  both  with  the  composer  at  the  piano  (CRI  485).  Finally 
a  lovely  garland  of  twelve  individual  songs  performed  by  Donald  Gramm,  Regina  Sar- 
faty, Phyllis  Curtin,  Charles  Bressler,  and  Gianna  d'Angelo,  with  Rorem  at  the  piano, 
appears  on  New  World  (on  both  LP  and  CD;  coupled  with  songs  by  Samuel  Barber). 

Copland,  working  with  scholar  Vivian  Perlis,  produced  an  unusual  autobiography  in 
two  volumes:  Copland:  1900  through  1942  and  Copland  Since  1943  (St.  Martin's).  It  is 
an  oral  history,  based  on  many  taped  interviews.  The  result  is  a  witty,  friendly,  per- 
sonable (though  not  deeply  personal)  story  that  gives  a  clear-eyed  view  of  the  public 
man  and  musician,  amplified  by  reminiscences  from  many  of  his  colleagues  and 
friends.  For  musical  discussion,  Arthur  Berger's  short  book  Copland  remains  a  clas- 
sic; it  does  not  deal  with  works  written  after  the  early  1950s,  but  it  is  exceptionally 
knowledgeable  and  appreciative.  Quite  technical  issues  are  treated  in  a  surprisingly 
accessible  manner  (would  that  all  books  about  music  said  so  much  so  easily!).  Neil 
Butterworth's  The  Music  of  Copland  is  a  more  up-to-date  discussion  of  the  composer's 
entire  output,  though  its  musical  insights  are  far  less  penetrating  than  Berger's.  For 
a  long  time  hardly  recorded  except  by  its  composer  or  special  "spokesmen"  like  Leon- 
ard Bernstein,  Copland's  Third  now  enjoys  five  listings  in  the  CD  catalogue,  all  but 
one  of  them  recent.  The  composer's  own  recording  with  the  London  Symphony  is  a 
fine  reading  and  will,  in  any  case,  always  retain  its  historical  value  (Philips).  Leonard 
Bernstein  recorded  the  work  twice;  the  later  version,  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, available  on  compact  disc  coupled  with  Quiet  City,  bespeaks  close  familiarity 
and  love  of  the  work  (Deutsche  Grammophon).  Leonard  Slatkin's  performance  with 
the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra  is  both  lyrical  and  energetic;  it  benefits,  too,  from 
an  unusual  coupling:  Music  for  a  Great  City,  a  concert  score  that  Copland  adapted 
from  some  of  his  film  music  (RCA).  I  have  not  heard  the  two  remaining  recordings, 
by  Eduardo  Mata  with  the  Dallas  Symphony  (Angel)  and  Yoel  Levi  with  the  Atlanta 
Symphony  (Telarc). 

-S.L. 
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Week  5 


Perfect  prelude 
or  grand  finale. 


Before  or  after  Symphony,  Uno's  has  a  medley 
of  diverse  foods  and  beverages  that  get  rave 
reviews  for  snacks,  dinner  or  just  desserts. 
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RESTAURANT  &  BAR 


"Uno  means  number  one." 


28  Huntington  Ave  (diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall)  •  Copley  Square 

•  Kenmore  Square  •  Faneuil  Hall  •  Cambridge  and  Suburbs 

20  Boston  and  suburban  locations 
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Hugh  Wolff 

Making  his  BSO  subscription  series  debut  with  these  concerts, 
American  conductor  Hugh  Wolff  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut 
at  Tanglewood  in  1988.  Since  his  professional  debut  at  twenty-six, 
Mr.  Wolff  has  received  international  attention.  He  has  been  music 
director  of  the  New  Jersey  Symphony  since  the  1985-86  season 
and  principal  conductor  of  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra  since 
1988.  In  his  twelve  years  as  a  conductor  he  has  led  more  than  fifty 
orchestras.  In  the  1992-93  season  he  will  become  music  director  of 
the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra.  Highlights  of  Mr.  Wolff's 
1991-92  season  with  the  New  Jersey  Symphony  include  Verdi's 
Requiem,  contemporary  works  by  John  Harbison,  Alfred  Schnittke,  and  George  Walker,  his 
seventh  Carnegie  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra,  and  a  special  Avery  Fisher  Hall  pro- 
gram featuring  the  New  York  premiere  of  David  Diamond's  This  Sacred  Ground  and  world 
premieres  by  Aaron  J.  Kernis  and  Mervyn  Warren.  With  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra 
he  leads  the  world  premiere  of  Walker's  Poeme  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  with  Cho-Liang 
Lin,  and  performances  with  Peter  Serkin,  Midori,  Mitsuko  Uchida,  Andre  Watts,  and 
Mstislav  Rostropovich.  Appearances  as  guest  conductor  take  him  to  Boston,  Houston,  Tor- 
onto, Baltimore,  and  Dallas.  In  Europe  he  leads  the  London  Philharmonia,  the  BBC  Phil- 
harmonic, and  the  Helsinki  Philharmonic,  all  for  the  first  time.  He  has  previously  led  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  the  Chicago  Symphony.  In  the 
summer  of  1991  he  conducted  the  New  Jersey  Symphony  at  the  Adare  Festival  in  Ireland, 
an  international  concert  series  inaugurated  by  the  orchestra  last  summer.  Teldec  intro- 
duced Hugh  Wolff  on  records  in  June  1991;  these  initial  discs  include  performances  with 
the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Haydn  symphonies  85  and  86,  and  an  all-Copland 
album  including  Appalachian  Spring  in  its  original  chamber  version.  Mr.  Wolff  began  his 
conducting  career  during  the  1979-80  season  as  the  Exxon/Arts  Endowment  Conductor  of 
the  National  Symphony;  he  made  his  Carnegie  Hall  debut  the  following  season,  conducting 
that  orchestra  with  his  mentor,  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  as  soloist.  In  1985  he  received  the 
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first  Seaver/NEA  Conductors  Award,  then  the  largest  study  prize  available  to  young  con- 
ductors. Mr.  Wolff  made  his  debut  as  an  opera  conductor  with  Mozart's  Marriage  of  Figaro 
in  1986  at  the  New  York  City  Opera.  Born  in  October  1953  in  Paris  to  American  parents 
in  the  Foreign  Service,  Mr.  Wolff  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1975,  studied  on  a  fellowship 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  with  Charles  Brack  and  Olivier  Messiaen,  and  studied  with 
Leon  Fleisher  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory. 


Cynthia  Haymon 

Since  soprano  Cynthia  Haymon  burst  onto  the  operatic  scene  in 
1985  in  the  title  role  of  Thea  Musgrave's  Harriet,  A  Woman  Called 
j  Moses,  she  has  also  made  debuts  at  Covent  Garden,  Glyndebourne, 
Hamburg,  and  Munich,  and  has  appeared  with  such  conductors  as 
Bernard  Haitink,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Zubin  Mehta,  and  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas.  For  her  1986  Glyndebourne  debut  she  collaborated  with 
Simon  Rattle  in  the  Trevor  Nunn  production  of  Porgy  and  Bess,  as 
Bess;  the  EMI  recording  of  this  production  won  a  1990  Grammy 
Award.  Ms.  Haymon  began  her  1991-92  season  with  the  taping  of 
-  \.   her  first  solo  recording,  an  album  for  Argo  of  American  art  songs 
with  pianist  Warren  Jones,  followed  by  her  San  Francisco  Opera  debut  as  Micaela.  Her 
season  also  includes  a  return  to  the  Paris  Opera  for  further  performances  as  Pamina  in 
Robert  Wilson's  controversial  production  of  Die  Zauberflote,  and  performances  with  the 
Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  as  Liu  in  Turandot,  with  which  role  she  previously  made  her 
Hamburg  and  Munich  debuts.  Her  Italian  operatic  debut  takes  place  in  Venice,  in  a  new 
staging  of  Porgy  and  Bess.  Other  European  appearances  have  included  the  role  of  Amor  in 
Gluck's  Orfeo  at  Brussel's  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  and  the  role  of  Mimi  in  La  boheme  at 
Covent  Garden.  She  made  her  Israel  Philharmonic  debut  as  Micaela  in  a  fully-staged  pro- 
duction of  Carmen  directed  by  the  late  Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle  and  conducted  by  Zubin 
Mehta.  In  the  United  States,  Ms.  Haymon  has  been  praised  for  her  Micaela  at  Seattle 
Opera  and  in  Cleveland,  and  as  Liu  with  Baltimore  Opera,  Michigan  Opera  Theater,  Day- 
ton Opera,  and  Boston  Concert  Opera.  Ms.  Haymon  was  named  Most  Distinguished  New 
Artist  at  Santa  Fe  in  1984;  in  the  summer  of  1985  she  made  her  professional  debut  at  the 
Santa  Fe  Opera,  as  Diana  in  Offenbach's  Orpheus  in  the  Underworld.  Concert  appearances 
have  included  the  Brahms  German  Requiem  with  Kurt  Masur  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic, 
Rossini's  Stcbat  mater  with  Myung-Whun  Chung  and  the  London  Symphony,  and  Berg's 
Lulu  Suite  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and  the  London  Symphony.  She  has  also  per- 
formed the  world  premiere  of  the  recently  discovered  song  "Lonely  Boy"  with  Mr.  Tilson 
Thomas  as  part  of  a  PBS  Gershwin  Gala  and  has  appeared  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Isaiah  Jackson.  Born  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  a  graduate  of 
Northwestern  University,  Cynthia  Haymon  is  married  to  tenor  Barrington  Coleman.  Ms. 
Haymon  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1988,  in  Strauss's  Elektra, 
which  was  subsequently  recorded  for  Philips  records  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Katherine  Ciesinski 

The  American  mezzo-soprano  Katherine  Ciesinski  is  acclaimed 
worldwide  in  opera,  concert,  and  recital.  Ms.  Ciesinski  made  her 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1988,  as  Nicklausse  in  Les  Contes 
d'Hoffmann.  During  the  1991-92  season  she  will  sing  the  title  role 
of  Donizetti's  La  Favorite  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris  and  at 
the  Vichy  Festival;  she  also  appears  as  Brangane  in  a  new  produc- 
tion of  Tristan  und  Isolde  at  Scottish  Opera.  Besides  her  Boston 
Symphony  appearances  in  Ned  Rorem's  Swords  and  Plowshares, 
she  appeared  with  the  orchestra  under  Seiji  Ozawa' s  direction  in 
October,  as  Pauline  in  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame,  which  was  taped 
for  future  release  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal.  Also  this  season  she  performs  Beethoven's 
Missa  Solemnis  with  Sir  Colin  Davis  and  the  London  Symphony,  and  gives  recitals  in 
North  America  and  Europe,  including  joint  appearances  with  her  sister,  soprano  Kristine 
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Ciesinski.  Last  season  Katherine  Ciesinski  made  her  British  debut  as  Cassandre  in  Ber- 
lioz's Les  Troyens  with  Scottish  Opera.  She  returned  to  San  Francisco  Opera  as  Dulcinee 
in  Massenet's  Don  Quichotte,  to  the  Netherlands  for  Bluebeard's  Castle,  and  to  Dallas 
Opera  for  a  new  production  of  Hansel  und  Gretel.  For  Decca  records  she  recorded  the  title 
role  in  Marc  Blitzstein's  opera  Regina  with  conductor  John  Mauceri  and  a  cast  including 
Samuel  Ramey.  Ms.  Ciesinski  first  achieved  national  attention  as  Erika  in  the  PBS  tele- 
cast of  Barber's  Vanessa  from  Spoleto  USA.  Another  career  landmark  was  her  Santa  Fe 
Opera  debut  as  Countess  Geschwitz  in  the  American  premiere  of  the  three-act  version  of 
Berg's  Lulu.  This  was  followed  by  worldwide  recognition  for  her  debut  as  Siebel  in  Chicago 
Lyric  Opera's  Faust,  filmed  by  Unitel  for  European  and  American  television.  A  compelling 
champion  of  contemporary  music,  Ms.  Ciesinski  has  had  song  cycles  written  for  her  by 
such  distinguished  composers  as  Lee  Hoiby,  Ned  Rorem  (whose  Women's  Voices  she  has 
recorded  with  the  composer  at  the  keyboard),  Libby  Larsen,  and  Jacques  Lenot.  She  may 
be  heard  on  the  CRI,  Marlboro  Recording  Society,  RCA,  and  Erato  labels.  Born  in  Dela- 
ware, Ms.  Ciesinski  earned  both  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  with  highest  honors  from 
Temple  University  and  continued  her  studies  at  the  Curtis  Institute.  She  won  first  prize  in 
the  Geneva  International  Competition  and  grand  prize  in  the  Paris  International  Com- 
petition by  unanimous  decision.  Ms.  Ciesinski  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  at 
Tanglewood  in  1980. 


Gran  Wilson 

Making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  at  these  concerts,  Gran  Wilson 
has  been  acclaimed  for  his  appearances  with  such  opera  companies 
as  Australian  Opera,  Greater  Miami  Opera,  the  Teatro  San  Carlo 
in  Lisbon,  New  Orleans  Opera,  Seattle  Opera,  Netherlands  Opera, 
l'Opera  de  Nice,  Australian  Opera,  Central  City  Opera,  Michigan 
Opera  Theatre,  and  the  Opera  Theatre  of  Saint  Louis,  in  roles 
including  Almaviva  in  R  barbiere  di  Siviglia,  Tonio  in  La  Fille  du 
<*"j^  regiment,  Tamino  in  Die  Zauberflote,  Ernesto  in  Don  Pasquale,  and 

«(^*""*  -       Hfe*     Fenton  in  Falstaff.  As  a  leading  tenor  with  New  York  City  Opera, 
he  has  performed  Tamino,  Almaviva,  Tonio,  and  Camille  in  The 
Merry  Widow.  As  a  concert  artist,  he  has  been  soloist  in  Messiah,  Elijah,  St.  Paul,  The  Cre- 
ation, the  St.  John  Passion,  and  the  St.  Nicholas  Cantata,  with  such  organizations  as  the 
Richmond  Symphony,  Winter  Park  Bach  Festival,  Brevard  Music  Center,  Baltimore  Cho- 
ral Arts  Society,  and  Seattle  Symphony.  Mr.  Wilson  has  recorded  Stravinsky's  Pulcinella 
with  Gerard  Schwarz  and  the  Seattle  Symphony.  This  season  he  returns  to  the  Richmond 
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Symphony  for  Handel's  Messiah  and  to  the  Baltimore  Choral  Arts  Society  for  the  St.  Mat- 
thew Passion.  On  television  and  video,  Mr.  Wilson  performed  Hervy  in  Anna  Bolena  with 
Joan  Sutherland  for  PBS's  "Live  From  Lincoln  Center,"  Tamino  in  Australian  Opera's 
Die  Zauberfiote,  and  as  the  Duke  in  scenes  from  Rigoletto  and  excerpts  from  Handel's  Mes- 
siah with  the  Richmond  Symphony  on  CBS  News  with  Charles  Kuralt.  On  National  Public 
Radio  he  has  been  featured  in  broadcasts  of  E  barbiere  di  Siviglia  with  Greater  Miami 
Opera,  E  viaggio  a  Reims  with  St.  Louis  Opera  Theater,  La  Fille  du  regiment  with  Seattle 
Opera,  and  Britten's  St.  Nicholas  Cantata  with  the  Baltimore  Choral  Arts  Society.  A 
native  of  Bessemer,  Alabama,  Mr.  Wilson  studied  at  Samford  University  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  and  the  School  of  Music  at  Indiana  University.  He  has  been  the  subject  of  sev- 
eral features  and  articles  in  publications  including  Harper's  Bazaar,  Reader's  Digest,  Opera 
News,  and  Opera  Magazine.  He  lives  in  Baltimore  with  his  wife,  choreographer  Kimberly 
Mackin. 


Andrew  Wentzel 

Making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  with  these  concerts,  bass- 
baritone  Andrew  Wentzel  has  won  praise  for  his  appearances  in 
opera  houses  and  concert  halls  throughout  the  world.  In  addition  to 
the  world  premiere  of  Ned  Rorem's  Swords  and  Plowshares,  his 
engagements  this  season  include  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with 
the  Edmonton  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  return  to  the  Milwaukee 
Symphony  for  Dvorak's  Te  Deum,  and  performances  of  Mozart's 
Requiem  with  the  Kansas  City  Symphony.  In  addition,  he  performs 
the  role  of  Leporello  in  Don  Giovanni  with  Anchorage  Opera,  Des 
Grieux  in  Mobile  Opera's  production  oiManon,  and  Figaro  in 
Le  nozze  di  Figaro  with  Minnesota  Opera.  Mr.  Wentzel  made  his  European  debut  in  the 
summer  of  1991  at  the  Spoleto  Festival  in  Italy,  performing  the  role  of  Godoy  in  the 
European  premiere  of  Gian  Carlo  Menotti's  Goya,  which  was  recorded  for  release  on  the 
Nuova  Era  label.  Mr.  Wentzel  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  during  the  1985-86  sea- 
son in  Gounod's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and  has  since  appeared  in  Met  productions  of  Rigoletto, 
I  puritani,  Turandot,  Billy  Budd,  Manon,  and  Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann.  In  1989  he  made 
international  news  performing  with  Mstislav  Rostropovich  and  the  National  Symphony  in 
the  world  premiere  of  Rayok,  a  newly  discovered  Shostakovich  cantata,  which  was  also 
recorded  by  Erato  Records.  Mr.  Wentzel  performs  regularly  with  the  Opera  Theatre  of 
St.  Louis;  during  the  1990-91  season  he  made  his  debut  with  Washington  Opera,  in 
La  boheme.  As  a  concert  soloist,  Mr.  Wentzel  has  been  heard  in  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  at 
the  Kennedy  Center  with  the  Paul  Hill  Chorale,  Verdi's  Requiem  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  in 
the  title  role  of  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  with  the  Jerusalem  Symphony.  Other  Carnegie  Hall 
appearances  have  included  Mozart's  Requiem  and  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  with  the  New 
York  Choral  Society.  He  has  sung  Haydn's  The  Creation  with  the  Honolulu  Symphony, 
Janacek's  Glagolitic  Mass  with  the  Washington  Choral  Society,  Messiah  with  the  Denver 
Symphony,  the  St  John  Passion  with  the  Pittsburgh  Oratorio  Society,  and  the  prologue  to 
Boito's  Mefistofele  with  the  Battle  Creek  Symphony.  A  native  of  the  northeast,  Andrew 
Wentzel  is  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  College  in  Vermont  and  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  A  former  student  of  the  late  Burton  Garlinghouse,  he  has  continued  his  studies 
in  New  York  with  Armen  Boyajian. 
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/  boston  \      BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 

I  SYMPHONY  I                                r                     r                        r 
^ORCHESTRA/                              $25,000  and  above 

X.SEIJI  OZAWAyrfjjj 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 
of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  North  American  Tour 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 

For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lane 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
William  K.  O'Brien 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Deloitte  &  Touche 
James  T.  McBride 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 


Dynatech  Corporation 
J. P.  Barger 

Eastern  Enterprises 
Robert  W.  Weinig 

EG&G,  Inc. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

First  Winthrop  Corporation 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Graf  aeon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

The  Henley  Group 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Lawner  Reingold  Britton  &  Partners 
Michael  H.  Reingold 
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1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

MCI 

Jonathan  Crane 

McKinsey  &  Company 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

The  New  England 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Nynex  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


PaineWebber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

People  Magazine 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  Picard 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 


Independence,  service,  and  companionship  in 
New  England's  most  affordable 
senior  rental  community. 


%iver  figy  Club 

99  Brackett  Street  /  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  /  (617)  472-4457 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Leaders  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  support  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which 
are  capitalized  denote  Business  Honor  Roll  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  treble 
clef  ($)  denotes  support  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An  eighth-note  symbol  (JO  indicates  support  of 
$2,500-$4,999. 


Accountants 


Banking 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 
William  F.  Meagher 

Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
William  K.  O'Brien 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

Robert  D.  Happ 

Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.,  P.C. 
Allan  Tofias 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA  LANE 

Edward  Eskandarian 

Cabot  Communications 
William  I.  Monaghan 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

[ngalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

LAWNER  REINGOLD 
BRITTON  &  PARTNERS 
Michael  H.  Reingold 

3rsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 


Aerospace 


Northrop  Corporation 
Kent  Kresa 

Harm  Systems 


American  Alarm  &  Communications 
Richard  Sampson 


Automotive 


J.N.  Phillips  Glass 
Company,  Inc. 
Alan  L.  Rosenfield 

LEXUS 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 
Ira  Stepanian 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Bancorp 
Richard  Laine 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 
John  Laird 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Brooks  Sullivan 

•^Eastern  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  NA 
John  P.  Hamill 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

fUSTrust 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 


Building/Contracting 


| Harvey  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

^Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

•^Walsh  Brothers 
James  Walsh  II 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

^Andersen  Consulting  Co. 
William  D.  Green 

^Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

$,The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 


•^Corporate  Decisions 
David  J.  Morrison 

|  Fairfield  Financial  Holdings 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

•^General  Electric  Consulting 
James  J.  Harrigan 

•^Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

§Lochridge  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

•^Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

|  Prudential  Securities 
Robert  Whelan 

|Rath  &  Strong 
Dan  Ciampa 

THOMAS  H.  LEE  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

^The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 
Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

|Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

| Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee  Company 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

| Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

|0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

Seasoned  to  Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 
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Meeting  planners  who  need 

help  with  their  budgets 
should  go  to  business  school. 


At  Bentley  College's  Office  of 
Conferencing  and  Special  Events 
(C  A.S.E.),  we  know  better  than 
anyone  how  to  work  within  your 
budget  without  sacrificing  the 
grade  A  facilities,  services  and 
amenities  you  need  to  make  your 
meeting  a  success. 

We're  conveniently  located  and 
can  accommodate  meetings  from 
15  to  1200  people.  And  we  offer 
full-service  catering  by  Marriott, 
recreational  facilities,  free  parking 
and  satellite  video/teleconferencing. 

So  when  you're  studying  loca- 
tions for  your  next  meeting,  call 
(617)891-CASE.  It's  the  best  way 
to  earn  extra  credit. 


Bentley  College 

For  meetings  of  the  minds. 

The  Office  of  Conferencing  And  Special  Events. 
Waltham,  MA  02254 


<1aJbach 

*       V        CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

104.9  FM 


Celebrating  a  Quarter-Century  of 
Classical  Music  on  104.9  FM. 

1  (800)  370-104.9  (In  Mass.) 
1  (508)  927-104.9 
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Education 


$Bentley  College 
Gregory  Adamian 

Electrical/Electronics 


^Analytical  Systems 
Engineering  Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rulrin 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Mass.  Electric  Construction 
Company 
Bill  Breen 

/p.h  mechanical  Corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

|Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

$R  &  D  Electrical  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

J1  Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

HEC,  Inc. 
David  S.  Dayton 

J1  Mobil  Oil 
Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 

•^GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Continental  Cablevision 
Amos  Hostetter,  Jr. 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

Loews  Theatres 
A  Alan  Friedberg 

PEOPLE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL 
5  BOSTON 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Toxikon  Corporation 
Laxman  S.  DeSai 

Financ  e/Investments 

3i  Corporation 
Geoffrey  N.  Taylor 

|Advent  International 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

•^Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Robert  E.  Flaherty 

^Bear  Stearns  &  Company,  Inc. 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

BOT  Financial  Corporation  — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

| Essex  Investment  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

|Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

|  Fidelity  Investment  Institutional 
Group 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

i'The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcom  MacColl 

«P  First  Security  Services 
Robert  L.  Johnson 

•^GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

•^Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

|  Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

|  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 
John  G.  Higgins 

$Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

^The  Putnam 
Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 


|,Spaulding  Investment 
Company 
C.H.  Spaulding 

|  State  Street  Development 
Management  Corp. 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

J1  Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

i1  Woodstock  Corporation 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

High  Technology 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

| Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

|CSC  Consulting,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Davox  Corporation 
Daniel  Hosage 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

^EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  COMPANY 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

jJntermetrics  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Saponaro 

|Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

^IPL  Systems,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 
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The  Boston  Herald  salutes  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Look  for  our  arts  coverage  in 
Scene,  every  Friday  in  the 
Herald. 


Tower  Records  has 
the  largest  selection  of 
Classical,  Opera  and 
Chamber  music. 


(Located  3  blocks 

from  Symphony  Hall) 


WRRUQSm 


BOSTON    Mass.  Ave.  at  Newbury 

Hynet  Convention  Center/ICA  (£>  stop  on  the  Green  Line 


TOWER  RE 

COMING  TO 
HARVARD  SO 
•SMTAUBURHsr 
-  1991 
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|M/A-Com,  Inc. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

.^The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

« Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

J  Polaroid  Corporation 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

^Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

I  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Dennis  Picard 

|Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

|  Stratus  Computer 
William  E.  Foster 

.lTASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

^Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

fWhistler  Corp. 
Charles  A.  Stott 

Hotels/Restaurants 

•  Back  Bay  Hilton 

James  A.  Daley 

•^  Boston  Harbor  Hotel 
James  M.  Carmody 

•  Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 

Jurgen  Giesbert 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 
Robin  A.  Brown 

GREATER  BOSTON 
HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

pTT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 


^The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Thomas  Egan 

•^Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Stephen  Foster 

•^Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

|  The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Insurance 

^American  Title  Insurance  Company 
Terry  E.  Cook 

J  Arkwright 
Enzo  Rebula 

|  Berkshire  Partners 
Carl  Ferenbach 

f  Caddell  &  Byers 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

$  Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  S.  Doyle 

^  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  Gillespie 

|Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 
William  F.  Newell 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

•^Johnson  &  Higgins  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

<  Keystone  Provident  Life 
Insurance  Company 
Robert  G.  Sharp 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LD3ERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

|  Safety  Insurance  Company 
Richard  B.  SimcheS 

|  Sedgwick  James  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  H.  Sullivan 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 
of  Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 
Joseph  Hunt 

^Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart 
Robert  Gargill 
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Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick  &  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

$  Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

|  Goodwin,  Procter  and  Hoar 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

^Hemenway  &  Barnes 
Peter  D.  Roberts 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  H 

J1  Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

J  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

§Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris, 
Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

^Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

| Palmer  &  Dodge 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 


Manufacturer's  Representatives 

i'Ben  Mac  Enterprises 
Thomas  McAuliffe 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 


Manufacturing 


•f'Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

AUwaste  Asbestos  Abatement,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

•^Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

•f' Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 


Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

$C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

^Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 
William  F.  Connell 

Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

$FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

| GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

| GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

|  General  Latex  and 
Chemical  Corp. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

|  Harvard  Folding  Box 
Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

^HMK  Enterprises 
Steven  Karol 

|  Leach  &  Garner  Company 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Legget  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

| New  England  Business 
Service,  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

J1  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

§  Rand-Whitney  Corporation 
Robert  Kraft 

•^Superior  Brands,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

^The  Tonon  Group 
Robert  Tonon 

JWatts  Industries,  Inc. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 


Printing/Publishing 


•^Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

Robert  L.  Krakoff 

^Daniels  Printing 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

GRAFACON,  INC. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
Bill  Steel 

Real  Estate/Development 

$  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

J1  The  Chiofaro  Company 
Donald  Chiofaro 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran-Jennison  Companies 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

•^The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

Horizon  Commercial 
Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

•^John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Keller  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

•^Meditrust  Corporation 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Nordblom  Company 
Roger  P.  Nordblom 

•^Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

|Arley  Merchandise  Corporation 
David  I.  Riemer 


BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

J1  Carillon  Importers,  Ltd. 
Ernest  Capria 

<| Converse,  Inc. 
Gilbert  Ford 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

•^Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

J1  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

•^Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harry  and  Michael  Boodakian 

•^Lancome  Paris 
Steve  Morse 

$Neiman  Marcus 
William  D.  Roddy 

Prize  Possessions 
Virginia  N.  Durfee 

Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

$  Reebok  International  Ltd. 
Paul  Fireman 

^The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

^Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  Goldberg 

The  Stop  and  Shop  Companies 
Lewis  Schaeneman 

<|The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

^Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

Science/Medical 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

|,Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

|  Damon  Corporation 
Robert  L.  Rosen 
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^HCA  Portsmouth  Regional  Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

$JA.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

^Lifeline 
Arthur  Phippo 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 
Robert  W.  Weinig 

■  Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

Shaughnessy  &  Ahern  Co. 
John  J.  Shaughnessy 


|TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

^AT&T  Network  Systems 
John  F.  McKinnon 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 

Robert  Sanferrare 

Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

^Cellular  One 
Charles  Hoffman 

Travel/Transportation 

MCI 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Jonathan  Crane 

Terry  M.  Leo 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co., 
Norman  Tasgal 

Inc. 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Tele  c  ommunic  ations 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

^AT&T 

Brian  Davis 

Donald  Bonoff 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

Timothy  Murray 

William  C.  Ferguson 

This  Holiday  Season  Give  Your  Company  A  Special  Gift 
That  Comes  With  More  Than  100  Intricate  Pieces 


No  Assembly  Required 


"A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops"  is  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  holiday  season 
in  Boston.  In  fact,  the  event  is  so 
popular  that  more  than  100  leading 
businesses  and  their  guests  return  to 
participate  every  year. 

Beginning  at  6:00  p.m.  on  December 
17th,  sponsors  and  their  guests  will  enjoy 
cocktails  and  hors  d'oeuvres,  followed  by 


the  traditional  gourmet  "Pops"  dinner 
and  a  performance  by  John  Williams  and 
the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

Sponsorship  packages  are  available 
for  $3,500  [16  tickets]  and  $2,000  [10 
tickets].  For  information,  call  BSO 
Corporate  Development  at  (617)  638- 
9278.  After  all,  you  can't  beat  a  pre- 
assembled  gift  for  the  holidays! 


A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops 

To  Benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday,  November  21,  at  8 
Friday,  November  22,  at  2 
Saturday,  November  23,  at  8 
Tuesday,  November  26,  at  8 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  conductor  and  pianist 


ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 


Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Opus  19 

Allegro  con  brio 

Adagio 

Rondo:  Molto  allegro 

Mr.  ESCHENBACH 


Symphony  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  21 

Adagio  molto— Allegro  con  brio 
Andante  cantabile  con  moto 
Menuetto:  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 
Adagio— Allegro  molto  vivace 


INTERMISSION 


Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  15 

Allegro  con  brio 

Largo 

Rondo:  Allegro  scherzando 

Mr.  ESCHENBACH 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season 
are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.,  to  charge 
tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send 
payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for  each  ticket 
ordered  by  phone. 
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Dinner  at  6. 

Symphony  at  8. 

Parking  at  $5. 

Symphony  Express  at  $0. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your  night 
out  at  the  Symphony.  You'll  enjoy  more 
than  just  award-winning  dining  at  Boston's 
authentic  wood  grill. 

We're  offering  our  customers  special 
parking  privileges  in  our  private  garage  for 
just  $5,  and  a  free  "Symphony  Express" 
shuttle  service  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Just  show  us  your  Symphony  tickets,  and 
we'll  arrange  for  your  $5  parking,  take  you 
to  Symphony  Hall  after  your  meal,  and 
return  you  to  your  car  after  the  performance. 

And  with  a  deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the 
Symphony  never  sounded  better. 


OF     •     BOSTON 

An  Authentic  Grill. 

Lunch  and  dinner  daily.  In  Boston's  Back  Bav  Hilton. 

Phone  (617)  BOODLES. 


All  our  services  are  free 
-  no  strings  attached. 

We  perform  a  veritable  symphony  of  travel 

arrangements...  at  no 

extra  charge  to  you. 

Travel  is  our  forte;  \ 

Garber  is  our  name. 

Give  us  a  call- 

734-2100 

and  we'll  get  in  tune 

with  your  travel  needs. 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 


COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 

Wednesday,  November  20,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'D'-  November  21,  8-10:10 
Friday  'A' -November  22,  2-4:10 
Saturday  'A' -November  23,  8-10:10 
Tuesday  'C-  November  26,  8-10:10 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  conductor 
and  pianist 

ALL-  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  1 

PROGRAM  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 


Friday  Evening— November  29,  8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
TREVOR  PINNOCK,  harpsichord 

BERLIOZ  Roman  Carnival 

Overture 
POULENC  Concert  champetre  for 

harpsichord  and  orchestra 
FRANCK  Symphony  in  D  minor 

Saturday  'B'-  November  30,  8-9:50 
Tuesday  'B'- December  3,  8-9:50 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
SIMON  PRESTON,  organ 

BERLIOZ  Roman  Carnival 

Overture 
POULENC  Concerto  for  organ, 

string  orchestra,  and 

timpani 
FRANCK  Symphony  in  D  minor 

Thursday  'C  —  December  5,  8-10 
Friday  A'  — December  6,  2-4 
Saturday  A'  — December  7,  8-10 
Tuesday  'C -December  10,  8-10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
DEBORAH  VOIGT,  soprano 
JANIS  TAYLOR,  mezzo-soprano 
PHILIP  LANGRIDGE,  tenor 
JOHN  DEL  CARLO,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTP7AL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

STRAVINSKY  Apollo 

MOZART  Requiem 

(commemorating  the  200th  anniversary 
of  Mozart's  death) 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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What  better  way  to  start  the  days 

Bird  songs,  music,  a  comfortable  companion, 

a  reasoned  assessment  of  the  day's  news, 

a  sense  of  the  weather  patterns,  and  then  -  more  music. 


America's  most  listened  to  program  of  classical, 

traditional  and  contemporary  music, 

Morning  pro  musica  with  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  is  presented 

every  day  from  seven  till  noon 

on  stations  of  the  Public  Radio  Network,  and  is  heard 

in  the  Boston  area  on  WGBH 


89.7fin 


Morning  pro  musica  is  made  possible  in  part  by  a  grant  from  Talbots. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 

(266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and 
take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  and  Tuesday-,  Thursday-,  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concerts.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The 
tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are  sold  at  $6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m. 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as  of  5  p.m. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a 
ticket  stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland 
Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guar- 
anteed pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening 
concerts  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Sub- 
scription Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area);  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live 
by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition,  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Develop- 
ment Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with 
your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A 
Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate 
recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Office  at  (617)  638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
Saturday  from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  inter- 
mission. The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Sym- 
phony Lap  Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel 
and  recordings.  The  Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A 
selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further 
information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

SUPPER  CONCERT  II 

Thursday,  November  14,  at  6 
Tuesday,  November  16,  at  6 

NANCY  BRACKEN,  violin 
KAZUKO  MATSUSAKA,  viola 
JONATHAN  MILLER,  cello 
RANDALL  HODGKINSON,  piano 


IVES 


Trio  for  violin,  cello,  and  piano 

Moderato 
TSIAJ.  Presto 
Moderato  con  moto 

Ms.  BRACKEN,  Mr.  MILLER,  and  Mr.  HODGKINSON 


BEETHOVEN 


Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  violin,  viola, 
and  cello  (arranged  by  Beethoven  from 
his  Quintet,  Opus  16,  for  piano  and  winds) 

Grave-Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 

Andante  cantabile 

Rondo.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Mr.  HODGKINSON,  Ms.  BRACKEN,  Ms.  KATSUSAKA, 
and  Mr.  MILLER 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  5 


Charles  Ives 

Trio  for  violin,  cello,  and  piano 


Charles  Ives  (1874-1954)  evidently  started  writing  his  trio  during  the  sixth  reunion 
of  his  Yale  College  class  of  1898,  since  the  sketch  bears  the  memo  "New  Haven, 
June... '04."  In  any  case  the  work  encapsulates  memories  of  his  college  days.  He 
considered  at  one  point  providing  the  following  title  page  for  the  piece: 
"Trio...Yalensia  et  Americana  (Fancy  Names)-Real  name:  Yankee  jaws  at  Mr.  Yale's 
School  for  nice  bad  boys!!"  Though  he  composed  the  bulk  of  the  work  in  1904,  Ives 
did  not  return  to  it  until  1911,  touching  up  parts,  especially  the  last  movement. 
The  two  outer  movements  are  the  most  traditional  in  the  treatment  of  the  medium 
and  in  the  fact  that  the  finale  is  a  new  version  of  a  composition  Ives  had  written  as 
an  undergraduate,  a  unison  song  called  The  All-Enduring,  which  the  glee  club 
refused  to  sing.  The  second  movement,  on  the  other  hand  is  an  enormous  fantasy- 
scherzo  employing  all  kinds  of  musical  ideas  that  would  have  been  immediately 
recognized  by  a  Yale  student  of  the  turn  of  the  century  (many  are  familiar  to  this 
day),  tunes  ranging  in  character  from  "My  old  Kentucky  home"  to  "There  is  a 
fountain  filled  with  blood"  to  "Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay."  Over  this  movement  Ives 
wrote  the  letters  TSIAJ,  which  stand  for  "This  Scherzo  Is  A  Joke,"  a  pun  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Italian  word  "scherzo."  In  1948,  fifty  years  after  his  graduation  from 
Yale,  Ives  wrote  to  the  pianist  of  the  Baldwin- Wallace  Faculty  Trio,  which  had 
given  the  first  public  performance  of  the  trio,  with  these  explanatory  comments: 
"The  1st  movement  recalled  a  rather  short  but  serious  talk,  to  those  on  the  Yale 
fence,  by  an  old  professor  of  philosophy  [sitting  on  the  Yale  fence  was  the  special 
prerogative  of  sophomores];  the  2nd,  the  games  and  antics  by  the  students  on  a 
holiday  afternoon-and  some  of  the  tunes  and  songs  of  those  days  were  suggested 
in  this  movement,  sometimes  in  a  rough  way.  The  last  movement  was  partly  a 
remembrance  of  a  Sunday  service  on  the  Campus  which  ended  near  the  'Rock  of 
Ages.' " 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  arranged  from  Opus  16 

During  Beethoven's  first  years  in  Vienna  he  wrote  several  chamber  works 
involving  wind  instruments,  not  all  of  which  have  survived  complete.  After  about 
1800  his  chamber  music  output  was  restricted  to  ensembles  of  stringed 
instruments,  with  or  without  piano.  One  of  the  most  successful  of  his  early 
chamber  pieces  is  the  Opus  16  quintet  for  piano,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  and  horn, 
in  which  the  choice  of  instruments,  key,  and  arrangement  of  movements  all  point 
to  Beethoven's  inspiration  in  Mozart's  masterful  quintet,  K.452,  for  the  same  forces. 
Certain  elements  of  Mozart's  ground  plan  may  be  discerned,  but  with  a  composer 
of  Beethoven's  imagination  the  influence  of  an  older  composer  always  takes  the 
form  of  a  call  to  new  creation,  not  plagiarism.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  composed 
his  quintet  in  late  1796  or  early  1797;  it  achieved  its  first  performance  as  one  of  two 
Beethoven  works  included  in  a  concert  presented  by  the  violinist  Schuppanzigh  on 
April  6, 1797.  The  piano  part,  no  doubt  created  for  Beethoven's  own  use,  is 
brilliant  and  elaborate,  even  to  including  concerto-like  cadenzas,  while  the  fact  that 
the  clarinet  tends  to  be  the  leading  wind  instrument  suggests  that  Beethoven  may 
have  planned  the  work  for  Joseph  Beer,  the  earliest  important  clarinet  virtuoso,  for 
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whom  it  is  believed  Beethoven  also  wrote  his  trio,  Opus  11,  for  piano,  clarinet,  and 
cello  the  following  year. 

It  was  a  normal  procedure  in  Beethoven's  time  for  publishers  to  issue  popular 
works  of  chamber  music  (and  even  orchestral  music)  in  transcriptions  for  different 
kinds  of  ensembles,  to  increase  a  work's  potential  sale  and  also  spread  familiarity 
with  the  music  more  widely  in  an  era  when  almost  the  only  way  to  learn  a  new 
composition  was  to  play  it  at  home.  Most  such  transcriptions  were  done  by 
musical  hacks,  who  simply  took  the  original  material  and  assigned  it  in  the  most 
convenient  way  to  a  different  group  of  instruments.  Beethoven  objected  to  such 
manhandling  of  his  works,  though  there  was  little  he  could  do  to  prevent  it,  given 
the  lack  of  copyright  laws  as  we  know  them  and  the  fact  that  he  had  sold  his  piece 
outright  to  the  publisher.  But  on  a  few  occasions  he  adopted  the  attitude  "If  you 
can't  lick  'em,  join  em."  He  converted  his  piano  sonata  in  E,  Opus  14,  No.  1,  to  a 
string  quartet  in  F,  his  Second  Symphony  to  a  piano  trio,  and  the  Quintet  for  piano 
and  winds  to  a  piano  quartet.  In  all  of  these  arrangements  he  demonstrated  his 
conviction  that  arranging  a  composition  for  a  different  group  of  instruments  was 
no  cut-and-dried  affair,  but  required  the  thorough  rethinking  of  the  entire  musical 
layout.  In  the  present  case,  Beethoven  probably  made  the  arrangement  at  his 
publisher's  insistence  (since  a  piano  quartet  would  find  many  more  purchasers 
than  a  quintet  for  piano  and  winds);  both  versions  were  published  in  1801,  and 
both  bear  dedications  to  Prince  Schwarzenberg. 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 


Violinist  Nancy  Bracken  studied  with  Ivan  Galamian  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music  and  later  with  Donald  Weilerstein  of  the  Cleveland  Quartet  at  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  where  she  received  a  master  of  music  degree  in  1977.  Originally 
from  St.  Louis,  she  was  a  member  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  for  two  years  before 
joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1979.  A  winner  of  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  Young  Artists  Competition  at  age  sixteen,  Ms.  Bracken  has  appeared  as 
soloist  with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  the  St.  Louis  Philharmonic,  and  the  Boston 
Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra.  She  has  received  awards  from  the  National  Society  of 
Arts  and  Letters  and  the  Artist  Presentation  Society  of  St.  Louis  and  was  the  first- 
prize  winner  in  the  Music  Teachers  National  Association  string  competition  in 
1975.  She  has  participated  in  summer  music  festivals  in  Aspen  and  the  Grand 
Tetons  and  was  concertmaster  and  a  frequent  violin  soloist  with  the  Colorado 
Philharmonic  for  two  summers.  Since  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Ms.  Bracken  has  played  numerous  solo  recitals  and  chamber  music  concerts, 
including  a  performance  at  Tanglewood  with  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  Emanuel  Ax  in  1989. 


Violist  Kazuko  Matsusaka  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  August  1991. 
From  1987  to  1990  she  was  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Opera  Orchestra,  the 
Pittsburgh  Ballet  Theatre  Orchestra,  and  the  Pittsburgh  New  Music  Ensemble,  and 
a  substitute  member  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony.  Ms.  Matsusaka  studied  violin 
with  Josef  Gingold  at  the  Indiana  University  School  of  Music.  A  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  Fellow  in  1985,  she  holds  a  bachelor  of  music  degree  from  Hartt 
College  of  Music /University  of  Hartford,  where  she  studied  violin  with  Charles 
Treger,  and  a  master  of  music  degree  from  the  State  University  of  New  York,  where 
she  studied  viola  with  John  Graham.  In  1982  she  participated  in  the  New  College 
Music  Festival.  Ms.  Matsusaka  has  been  soloist  with  the  Central  Massachusetts 


Symphony,  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  A 
prizewinner  in  the  Fischoff  National  Chamber  Music  Competition,  she  has  also 
participated  in  the  Norfolk  Music  Festival  and  the  Yellow  Barn  Music  Festival.  Ms. 
Matsusaka  has  taught  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  at  the  Westmoreland 
Suzuki  School  of  Music. 


After  attending  Pablo  Casals'  master  class  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  Jonathan  Miller  chose  to  abandon  his  study  of  literature  there  and 
devote  himself  completely  to  the  cello,  training  with  Bernard  Greenhouse  of  the 
Beaux  Arts  Trio.  Seeking  out  masters  of  different  schools  and  styles,  he  also 
studied  with  Raya  Garbousova,  Leonard  Rose,  Harvey  Shapiro,  and  Edgar 
Lustgarten.  Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1971,  Mr.  Miller 
held  appointments  as  principal  cellist  of  the  Juilliard,  Hartford,  and  San  Diego 
symphony  orchestras.  He  has  been  soloist  with  the  Hartford  Symphony,  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and  the  Metropolitan  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston,  and 
he  has  performed  in  chamber  music  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  A  winner  of  the  Jeunesses  Musicales  auditions,  he  has  toured  the 
United  States  twice  with  the  New  York  String  Sextet,  and  he  has  appeared  as  a 
member  of  the  Fine  Arts  Quartet.  Mr.  Miller  is  founder  and  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Artists'  Ensemble,  which  has  received  grants  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  New  England  Foundation  for  the  Arts,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  for  the  Arts.  He  has  taught  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  and  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute,  and  is  currently  on 
the  faculty  of  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music.  In  June  1990,  at  the  invitation  of 
Mstislav  Rostropovich,  he  appeared  as  soloist  at  the  American  Cello  Congress. 

Pianist  Randall  Hodgkinson  won  the  Inernational  American  Music  Competition 
sponsored  by  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  1981  and  made  his 
formal  New  York  recital  debut  at  Alice  Tully  Hall  under  that  competition's 
auspices  in  1986.  Earlier  honors  included  top  prizes  in  the  J.S.  Bach  International 
Competition  and  other  competitions,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  Cabot 
Award  in  1971.  Recent  years  have  brought  a  series  of  successful  debuts  with 
orchestra,  including  collaborations  with  such  conductors  as  Leonard  Bernstein  and 
Gunther  Schuller.  He  made  his  European  orchestral  debut  in  1985  with  the  Santa 
Cecilia  Orchestra  of  Rome,  performing  MacDowell's  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  and  the 
European  premiere  of  Duke  Ellington's  New  World  A-Comin  Concerto,  reflecting  his 
keen  interest  in  American  music.  Recent  engagements  have  included  appearances 
with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  with  the  Iceland  Philharmonic  in  Rejkjavik, 
performances  at  the  Eastern  Music  Festival,  Music  Mountain,  and  Tokyo's  Interlink 
Festival,  a  midwestern  tour  with  the  Ohio  Chamber  Orchestra,  a  tour  of  Eastern 
Europe  with  Boston  Musica  Viva,  and  recital  appearances  throughout  the  United 
States.  A  featured  artist  on  the  Bosendorfer  Concert  Series  aired  on  WNYC-FM  in 
New  York  City,  he  has  recorded  for  the  Nonesuch,  CRI,  and  New  World  labels.  Mr. 
Hodgkinson  earned  his  bachelor's  degree,  master's  degree,  and  artist  diploma  from 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music;  his  principal  mentors  there  were 
Veronica  Jochum  and  Russell  Sherman.  He  is  currently  on  the  Conservatory's 
piano  faculty  and  is  also  a  Music  Tutor  at  Harvard  University. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
presents  a  special  concert  honoring 

NED  ROREM, 

recipient  of  the  BSO's  Horblit  Award 
for  distinguished  composition  by  an 
American  composer. 

Sunday,  November  17,  1991,  at  8  p.m. 
Jordan  Hall,  New  England  Conservatory 


KATHERINE  CIESINSKI,  mezzo-soprano 
VINSON  COLE,  tenor 
KURT  OLLMANN,  baritone 

LEONE  BUYSE,  flute 
MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 
RONALD  FELDMAN,  cello 

RANDALL  HODGKINSON,  DONALD  ST.  PIERRE, 
PATRICK  STEPHENS,  and  BRIAN  ZEGER,  pianists 


MUSIC  OF  NED  ROREM 

The  Santa  Fe  Songs  (1980),  for  baritone, 

violin,  viola,  cello,  and  piano 
Twelve  poems  of  Witter  Bynner 


1 .  Santa  Fe 

2.  Opus  101 

3.  Any  other  time  .  .  . 

4.  Sonnet 

5.  Coming  down  the  stairs 

6.  He  never  knew 


7.  El  Musico 

8.  The  Wintry  Mind 

9.  Water-Hyacinths 

10.  Moving  Leaves 

1 1 .  Yes  I  hear  them 

12.  The  Sowers 


KURT  OLLMANN,  baritone 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  BURTON  FINE,  RONALD  FELDMAN,  and 

DONALD  ST.  PIERRE 

Rain  in  Spring  (Text  by  Paul  Goodman) 

Jeanie  with  the  Light  Brown  Hair  (Stephen  Foster) 

Stopping  by  Woods  on  a  Snowy  Evening  (Robert  Frost) 

Early  in  the  Morning  (Robert  Hillyer) 

Little  Elegy  (Elinor  Wylie) 

Love  (Thomas  Lodge) 

A  Child  Asleep  in  its  Own  Life  (Wallace  Stevens) 

VINSON  COLE,  tenor 
PATRICK  STEPHENS,  piano 

intermission 


program  continues 


Trio  for  flute,  cello,  and  piano  (1960) 

I.  Largo  misterioso— Allegro 

II.  Largo 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

LEONE  BUYSE,  RONALD  FELDMAN,  and  RANDALL  HODGKINSON 


Poems  of  Love  and  the  Rain  (1963),  A  cycle  of  seventeen  songs 
for  mezzo-soprano  and  piano 

1,17.  Prologue,  Epilogue;  from  The  Rain  (Donald  Windham) 

2,  16.  Stop  All  the  Clocks  (W.H.  Auden) 

3,  15.  The  Air  is  the  only  (Howard  Moss) 

4,  14.  Love's  stricken  "Why"  (Emily  Dickinson) 

5,  13.  The  Apparition  (Theodore  Roethke) 

6,  12.  Do  I  love  you  more  than  a  day?  (Jack  Larson) 

7,  11.  In  the  rain  (e.e.  cummings) 

8,  10.  Song  for  lying  in  bed  during  a  night  rain  (Kenneth  Pitchford) 

9.  Interlude  (Theodore  Roethke) 


KATHERINE  CIESINSKI,  mezzo-soprano 
BRIAN  ZEGER,  piano 


This  concert  is  the  closing  event  of  "New  Music  Harvest,"  a  city-wide  festival  of 
contemporary  music,  November  14-17. 
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NOTES 

Although  he  has  composed  in  virtually  every  musical  genre,  including  orches- 
tral, chamber,  and  operatic  works,  Ned  Rorem  (born  October  23,  1923,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia)  is  generally  regarded  as  our  finest  composer  of  songs,  of 
which  he  has  created  hundreds  with  piano  accompaniment  and  many  more 
with  the  accompaniment  of  a  chamber  ensemble.  While  studying  in  Chicago 
(piano  with  Belle  Tannenbaum,  theory  and  harmony  with  Leo  Sowerby)  when 
he  was  about  fifteen  years  old,  Rorem  met  Paul  Goodman,  beginning  a  friend- 
ship that  lasted  until  the  writer's  death.  Goodman's  work  inspired  Rorem's  first 
songs -and  many  others  that  followed.  As  the  composer  noted  in  his  book 
Setting  the  Tone:  Essays  and  a  Diary: 

That  I  have  never  in  the  following  decades  wearied  of  putting  his  words  to 
music  is  the  highest  praise  I  can  show  him;  since  I  put  faith  in  my  own 
work,  I  had  first  to  put  faith  in  Paul's. ...  He  was  my  Goethe,  my  Blake, 
and  my  Apollinaire. 

He  explained  once,  in  an  interview  with  Philip  Ramey,  "I  didn't  write  them  from 
interest  in  the  voice  but  from  interest  in  poetry."  Still,  they  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  lifelong  activity  with  poetry  and  with  singers,  who  enthusiastically  wel- 
come new  Rorem  songs.  It  was  a  later  Goodman  setting,  "The  Lordly  Hudson," 
that  brought  Rorem  his  first  substantial  public  acclaim  as  a  composer  when,  in 
1948,  the  Music  Library  Association  declared  it  the  "best  published  song  of  the 
year." 

Rorem's  interest  in  literature  was  always  keen  and  perceptive;  it  has  led  him 
over  the  years  to  a  wide  range  of  poems.  Before  1954  he  drew  widely  from  the 
poetic  literature;  since  that  date  he  has  set  mostly  contemporary  American 
poems,  with  the  addition  of  Walt  Whitman,  who  appears  frequently  in  his  work. 
And  since  about  1960  he  has  tended  to  write  cycles— two  of  which  are 
included  on  this  program  — rather  than  individual  songs. 

Song  writing  has  quite  naturally  affected  Rorem's  approach  to  instrumental 
music  as  well.  Although  he  is  a  gifted  orchestrator  (a  skill  that  he  learned 
mostly  from  Virgil  Thomson),  he  tends  to  think  in  terms  of  vocal  lines  even 
when  writing  for  instruments.  "Even  when  writing  for  violin  or  timpani,  it's  the 
vocalist  in  me  trying  to  get  out.  Music  is,  after  all,  a  song  expression,  and  any 
composer  worthy  of  the  name  is  intrinsically  a  singer  whether  he  allows  it  or 
not. .  .  .  Actually,  when  I'm  composing  an  orchestral  piece  I  try  to  write  'sing- 
ably,'  in  some  sense  giving  a  physical  pleasure  to  the  instrumentalists." 

Of  course,  the  composition  of  a  symphony  or  a  chamber  work  generally 
takes  much  longer  than  the  creation  of  a  single  song.  The  larger  scope  of  the 
work,  and  the  absence  of  a  text  as  a  formal  framework,  calls  for  a  different  kind 
of  working-out  of  the  musical  ideas,  even  though  the  basic  "songlike" 
approach  remains.  Rorem  composed  the  Trio  for  flute,  cello,  and  piano  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  in  June  and  July  of  1960  on  a  commission  from 
flutist  Bernard  Goldberg  for  his  Musica  Viva  Trio,  which  premiered  the  work  in 
Pittsburgh.  Goldberg  suggested  "something  to  challenge"  his  virtuosity  and 
that  of  his  colleagues  in  the  ensemble.  Rorem's  response  was  a  four- 
movement  work  that  occasionally  offers  concerto-like  roles  to  one  of  the 
participants. 

And  so  the  first  movement,  based  entirely  on  six  notes,  is  a  concerto  for 
the  flutist  upstaging  the  other  two  players,  while  the  third  movement  (con- 
ceived on  the  same  six  notes)  becomes  a  vocalise  for  the  cellist,  who 
finally  melts  into  a  canonic  reconciliation  with  his  companions. 
The  second  and  fourth  movements  also  are  built  from  similar  blocks— a 


squeezed  sequence  of  four  consecutive  tones -but  built  on  another 
esthetic,  and  featuring  the  piano's  dazzle.  The  Largo  presents  a  whispered 
idiotic  conversation  between  flute  and  cello:  whispered  because  both  play 
muted  and  non-vibrato  even  at  their  loudest;  idiotic  because  each  voice 
says  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time  and  neither  listens  to  the  other.  The 
conversation  is  punctuated  at  increasingly  frequent  intervals  by  piano 
crashes  formed  from  the  previous  tonal  matter.  The  concluding  Allegro 
equalizes  the  three  players,  each  of  whom  unsqueezes  the  four-tone  clus- 
ter and  sprinkles  it  throughout  his  whole  range  like  fireworks  which  ulti- 
mately explode  into  a  unison. 

-Ned  Rorem,  July  1968 

When  writing  a  single  song,  Rorem  generally  works  very  quickly.  The  impe- 
tus for  the  song  is,  of  course,  the  poem  that  strikes  him  for  its  musical  possibil- 
ities, that  (to  use  the  parlance  of  his  own  Quaker  tradition)  "speaks  to  my  con- 
dition." "Having  the  poem,"  he  has  said,  "means  that  half  the  work  is  done,  for 
the  poem  tends  to  dictate  form." 

Beyond  form,  of  course,  the  composer  needs  to  find  a  musical  mood  or 
color,  a  particular  sound  world  that  will  capture  the  feel  of  the  poem  in  tone. 
Rorem  has  been  particularly  gifted  at  finding  such  expressive  analogues.  This 
point  was  illustrated  strikingly  by  the  tenor  Paul  Sperry  when  he  gave  a  talk  at 
Harvard  a  few  years  ago  on  the  subject  of  American  song  with  an  example 
from  the  several  individual  songs  on  this  program.  Wishing  to  demonstrate 
that,  even  without  the  words,  a  good  song  evokes  the  spirit  of  the  poem, 
Sperry  performed  Rorem's  Early  in  the  Morning,  vocalising  wordlessly  to  piano 
accompaniment,  and  asked  everyone  present  to  write  down  on  a  slip  of  paper 
the  words  that  came  into  their  minds  as  they  listened.  Almost  unanimously  the 
audience  thought  of  words  like  "green,"  "outdoors,"  "nostalgia,"  "morning." 
After  reading  aloud  the  words  that  Rorem's  music  had  evoked,  Sperry  sang  the 
song  with  the  words,  including: 

Early  in  the  morning 

Of  a  lovely  summer  day 

As  they  lowered  the  bright  awning 

At  the  outdoor  cafe, 

I  was  breakfasting  on  croissants 

And  cafe  au  lait 

Under  greenery  like  scenery, 

Rue  Frangois  Premier. 

The  ability  to  create  a  vivid  link  between  the  mood  of  the  poem  and  the 
mood  of  the  music  is  the  mark  of  a  great  song  composer.  The  group  of  individ- 
ual songs  covers  some  four  decades  of  Rorem's  song  output:  Little  Elegy 
(1952),  Love  (1953),  Early  in  the  Morning  (1955),  Rain  in  Spring  (1956),  A  Child 
Asleep  in  its  Own  Life  (1971-72)  and  Jeanie  with  the  Light  Brown  Hair  and 
Stopping  by  Woods  on  a  Snowy  Evening  (1990). 

Rorem  composed  The  Santa  Fe  Songs,  for  medium  voice  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  piano  quartet,  on  a  commission  from  the  Santa  Fe  Chamber  Music 
Festival,  of  which  he  was  composer-in-residence,  for  the  1980  season.  The 
premiere  took  place  in  Santa  Fe  on  July  27,  1980,  with  William  Parker  as  the 
soloist.  The  work  sets  twelve  poems  by  Witter  Bymmer.  Given  the  context  of 
the  commission,  a  chamber  music  festival,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  work 
should  be  conceived  not  simply  as  "voice  with  accompaniment,"  but  as  a  part- 
nership of  equals  in  the  true  sense  of  chamber  music;  thus  the  interplay  of 
voice  with  piano,  violin,  viola,  and  cello  is  a  significant  element  in  the  work, 
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though  the  voice  takes  on  an  increasingly  predominant  role  as  the  cycle 
progresses. 

For  the  Poems  of  Love  and  the  Rain,  composed  in  the  winter  of  1962-63 
on  a  commission  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  dedicated  to  Regina  Sarfaty, 
who  sang  the  premiere  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  on  April  12,  1964,  Rorem  set 
himself  an  unusual  and  interesting  task.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  song 
composer's  desire  to  find  a  musical  analogy  for  the  expressive  world  of  the 
poem.  But,  of  course,  a  great  poem  is  capable  of  many  interpretations,  often 
starkly  contrasting.  Rorem  decided  to  set  each  poem  twice,  and  to  make  each 
setting  as  different  as  possible  from  the  other.  He  arranged  his  settings  palin- 
dromically,  so  that  the  first  poem  is  also  the  last,  and  so  on.  The  result  is  one 
of  his  most  intriguing  and  successful  of  song  cycles. 

-Steven  Led  better 

THE  SANTA  FE  SONGS 

Poems  by  Witter  Bynner 

1 .  Santa  Fe 

Among  the  automobiles  and  in  a  region 

Now  Democrat,  now  Republican, 

With  a  department  store,  a  branch  of  the  Legion, 

A  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  moving-van, 

In  spite  of  cities  crowding  on  the  Trail, 

Here  is  a  mountain-town  that  prays  and  dances 

With  something  left,  though  much  besides  must  fall 

Of  the  ancient  faith  and  wisdom  of  St.  Francis. 

His  annual  feast  has  come.  His  image  moves 
Along  these  streets  of  people.  And  the  trees 
And  kneeling  women,  just  as  they  did  before, 
Welcome  and  worship  him  because  he  proves 
That  natural  sinners  put  him  at  his  ease. 
And  so  he  enters  the  cathedral  door. 

2.  Opus  101 

He  not  only  plays 

One  note 

But  holds  another  note 

Away  from  it- 

As  a  lover 

Lifts 

A  waft  of  hair 

From  loved  eyes. 


The  piano  shivers. 
When  he  touches  it, 
And  the  leg  shines. 


3.  Any  other  time  . . . 

Any  other  time  would  have  done 
But  not  now 

Because  now  there  is  no  time 
And  when  there  is  no  time 
It  only  stands  still  on  its  own  center 
Waiting  to  be  wound 

Once  upon  a  time  somebody  will  unwind  it 
And  then  what  a  time 
In  no  time  at  all. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


4.  Sonnet 

Summer,  O  Summer,  fill  thy  shadowy  trees 

With  a  reprieve  of  cooling  sacrament 

Before  we  die  among  the  mysteries; 

Loosen  our  wreaths  and  let  us  be  content 

To  bow  our  heads  before  thy  flower-bells 

Beneath  whose  mould  we  too  shall  soon  be  spent, 

Lovers  desiring  this  and  little  else: 

Thy  laurel  now,  not  ours,  thy  firmament 

Of  blue  in  which  to  dedicate  our  blood 

To  earth,  our  vernal  meaning  now  but  meant; 

Like  the  least  meaning  of  thy  smallest  bud, 

To  go  the  way  the  earlier  season  went. 

Breath  is  our  fee  and  dividend  and  cost: 

So  let  us  grant  the  forfeit  and  be  lost! 

5.  Coming  down  the  stairs 

Coming  down  the  stairs 
She  paused  midway 
And  turned 

And  assembled  the  railing 
Which  thereupon  went  upstairs 
Leaving  her  slowly  alone 


6.  He  never  knew 

He  never  knew  what  was  the  matter  with  him 
Until  one  night 
He  chopped  up  his  bed  for  firewood 

It  was  comfortable  that  way 

And  then  another  night  a  year  later 
It  came  roaring  up  the  street  at  him 
As  a  sunset. 


7.  El  Musi co 

Looking  beyond  as  always 

He  played  the  harp 
And  sang  the  song  with  it 

A  little  sharp 
Or  took  from  one  of  the  others 

A  violin 
And  sang  the  song  with  it 

A  little  thin, 
Or  else  he  stroked  the  sand 

Where  he  sat 
And  sang  the  song  with  it 

A  little  flat; 
But  whatever  song  he  sang, 

He  seemed  to  know 
Exactly  in  his  voice 

How  the  winds  blow, 
And  how  the  waves  come  up 

Chapala  shore, 
And  how  the  birds  sing  a  little 

And  then  more, 
And  why  the  birds  are  careless 

Of  a  church-bell. 
Others  sang  better  than  he, 

But  none  so  well. 
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8.  77?e  W/nfry  M/'nd 

Winter  uncovers  distances,  I  find; 

And  so  the  cold  and  so  the  wintry  mind 

Takes  leaves  away,  till  there  is  left  behind 

A  wide  cold  world.  And  so  the  heart  grows  blind 

To  the  earth's  green  motions  lying  warm  below 

Field  upon  field,  field  upon  field,  of  snow. 

9.  Water-Hyacinths 


What  is  so  permanent  as  a  first  love, 
Except  the  impermanence  of  later  loves? 
...  I  sit  in  a  rowboat,  watching  hyacinths 
Float  down  the  lake  and  thinking  about  people, 
How  they  insinuate  and  change  and  vanish. 
How  everyone  leaves  everyone  alone, 
How  even  the  look  of  a  beloved  child 
Is  lesser  solace  than  a  mountain-rim. 

II. 

Have  I  a  grievance  then  against  my  friends, 

Against  my  lovers?  Is  love  so  unavailing, 

That  here  in  a  rowboat  I  shrug  my  naked  shoulder 

And  watch  the  hyacinths  go  down  the  lake? 

Do  words  that  were  light  as  air  on  living  lips 

Last  longer  when  they  crumble  underground? 

And  is  the  soul  an  insecurer  thing, 

Less  intimate,  than  the  connecting  earth? 

10.  Moving  Leaves 

How  could  I  know  the  wisdom  of  a  world 

That  blows  its  withered  leaves  down  from  the  air 

They  gleamed  in  once  and  gather  their  strength  again 

In  the  sap  of  earth,  if  I  set  my  fervid  heart 

On  a  leaf  unmoved  by  any  wind  of  change, 

If  I  wanted  still  that  spring  when  first  I  loved? 

No  leaves  that  have  ever  fallen  anywhere 

Are  anywhere  but  here,  heaping  the  trees. 

1 1 .  Yes  I  hear  them 

Yes  I  hear  them 

Steps  on  the  staircase  outside  my  door 
With  no  one  attached 

I  have  stopped  looking 

But  always  when  I  snap  off  the  last  bulb 

The  footsteps  come  and  wander 

And  always 

When  the  dawn-light  follows 

They  wander  away 

Footsteps  with  no  one  attached 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


I  have  stopped  looking 

So  that  last  week 

They  changed 

They  came  with  the  daylight  and  are  here  now 

But  we  have  no  railings. 

12.  The  Sowers 

Now  horses'  hooves  are  treading  earth  again 

To  start  the  wheat  from  darkness  into  day, 

And  along  the  heavy  field  go  seven  men 

With  hands  on  ploughs  and  eyes  on  furrowing  clay, 

Six  of  the  men  are  old;  but  one,  a  boy, 
Knows  in  his  heart  that  more  than  fields  are  sown  — 
For  spring  is  ploughing  heaven  with  rows  of  joy 
In  the  voice  of  one  high  bird,  singing  alone. 
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Rain  in  Spring 

There  fell  a  beautiful  clear  rain  with  no  admixture  of  fog  or 

snow  and  this  was  and  no  other  thing  the  very  sign  of  start  of  Spring 

Not  the  longing  for  a  lover  nor  the  sentiment  of  starting  over, 
but  this  clear  and  refreshing  rain  falling  without  haste  or  strain. 


—Paul  Goodman 


Jeanie  with  the  Light  Brown  Hair 

I  dream  of  Jeanie  with  the  light  brown  hair, 

Borne,  like  a  vapor,  on  the  summer  air; 

I  see  her  tripping  where  the  bright  streams  play, 

Happy  as  the  daisies  that  dance  on  her  way. 

Many  were  the  wild  notes  her  merry  voice  would  pour, 

Many  were  the  blithe  birds  that  warbled  them  o'er; 


I  dream  of  Jeanie  with  the  light  brown  hair, 

Floating  like  a  vapor,  on  the  soft  summer  air. 

I  long  for  Jeanie  with  the  day  dawn  smile, 

Radiant  in  gladness,  warming  with  winning  guile; 

I  hear  her  melodies,  like  joys  gone  by 

Sighing  round  my  heart  o'er  the  fond  hopes  that  die; 

Sighing  like  the  night  wind  and  sobbing  like  the  rain, 

Wailing  for  the  lost  one  that  comes  not  again; 

I  long  for  Jeanie  and  my  heart  bows  low, 

Never  more  to  find  her  where  the  bright  waters  flow. 

—Stephen  Foster 

Stopping  by  Woods  on  a  Snowy  Evening 

Whose  woods  these  are  I  think  I  know. 
His  house  is  in  the  village  though; 
He  will  not  see  me  stopping  here 
To  watch  his  woods  fill  up  with  snow. 

My  little  horse  must  think  it  queer 
To  stop  without  a  farm  house  near 
Between  the  woods  and  frozen  lake 
The  darkest  evening  of  the  year. 

He  gives  the  harness  bells  a  shake 
To  ask  if  there  is  some  mistake. 
The  only  other  sound's  the  sweep 
Of  easy  wind  and  downy  flake. 

The  woods  are  lovely,  dark  and  deep. 
But  I  have  promises  to  keep, 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep, 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 

-  Robert  Frost 


Early  in  the  Morning 

Early  in  the  morning 

Of  a  lovely  summer  day 

As  they  lowered  the  bright  awning 

At  the  outdoor  cafe, 

I  was  breakfasting  on  croissants 

And  cafe  au  lait 

Under  greenery  like  scenery, 

Rue  Frangois  Premier. 

They  were  hosing  the  hot  pavement 
With  a  dash  of  flashing  spray 
And  a  smell  of  summer  showers 
When  the  dust  is  drenched  away. 
Under  greenery  like  scenery, 
Rue  Frangois  Premier. 

I  was  twenty  and  a  lover 
And  in  Paradise  to  stay, 
Very  early  in  the  morning 
Of  a  lovely  summer  day. 

-Robert  Hillyer 


Little  Elegy 

Without  you 
No  rose  can  grow; 
No  leaf  be  green 
If  never  seen 
Your  sweetest  face; 
No  bird  have  grace 
Or  power  to  sing; 
Or  anything 
Be  kind,  or  fair, 
And  you  nowhere. 

—Elinor  Wylie 


Love 

Turn  I  my  look  unto  the  skies, 
love  with  his  arrows  wounds  my  eyes; 
If  so  I  gaze  upon  the  ground, 
Love  then  in  every  flower  is  found; 
Search  I  the  shade  to  fly  my  pain, 
Love  meets  me  in  the  shade  again; 
Want  I  to  walk  in  secret  grove, 
E'en  there  I  meet  with  sacred  love; 
if  so  I  bathe  me  in  the  spring, 
E'en  on  the  bring  I  hear  him  sing; 
If  so  I  meditate  alone, 
He  will  be  partner  to  my  moan; 
If  so  I  mourn,  he  weeps  with  me, 
And  where  I  am  there  will  he  be. 

—  Thomas  Lodge 


A  Child  Asleep  in  its  Own  Life 

Among  the  old  men  that  you  know, 

There  is  one  unnamed,  that  broods 

On  all  the  rest,  in  heavy  thought. 

They  are  nothing,  except  in  the  universe 

Of  that  single  mind. 

He  regards  them 

Outwardly  and  knows  them  inwardly, 

The  sole  emperor  of  what  they  are, 

Distant,  yet  close  enough  to  wake 

The  chords  above  your  bed  to  night. 

—  Wallace  Stevens 
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Poems  of  Love  and  the  Rain 

Nos.  1  and  17.  Prologue  and  Epilogue 

"Everywhere,  the  impossible  is  happening;  two  things,  the  rain  and 
the  landscape,  are  occupying  the  same  place  at  the  same  time." 

—from  "The  Rain,"  by  Donald  Windham 


Nos.  2  and  16.  Stop  All  the  Clocks 

Stop  all  the  clocks,  cut  off  the  telephone, 
Prevent  the  dog  from  barking  with  a  juicy  bone, 
Silence  the  pianos  and  with  muffled  drum 
Bring  out  the  coffin,  let  the  mourners  come. 

Let  aeroplanes  circle  moaning  overhead 

Scribbling  on  the  sky  the  message  He  Is  Dead, 

Put  crepe  bows  round  the  white  necks  of  the  public  doves, 

Let  the  traffic  policemen  wear  black  cotton  gloves. 

He  was  my  North,  my  South,  my  East  and  West, 

My  working  week  and  my  Sunday  rest, 

My  noon,  my  midnight,  my  talk,  my  song; 

I  thought  that  love  would  last  forever;  I  was  wrong. 

The  stars  are  not  wanted  now;  put  out  every  one; 
Pack  up  the  moon  and  dismantle  the  sun; 
Pour  away  the  ocean  and  sweep  up  the  woods: 
For  nothing  now  can  ever  come  to  any  good. 

-W.H.Auden 


Nos.  3  and  15.  The  Air  is  the  only 

The  air  is  the  only 

Lonely  bearer 

Of  the  one  breath 

Of  Love's  wayfarer. 

The  sea's  too  wet  to  forgive.  Forget 

Its  salty  ranges: 

Change  changes. 


But  sing  flesh, 
Sinew  and  bone, 
And  mostly  blood, 
The  fine  wood 
In  which  we  hive 
The  dead  and  alive, 
The  hollow  vein 
And  love's  rain. 


—  Howard  Moss 


Nos.  4  and  14.  Love's  stricken  "Why' 

Love's  stricken  "why" 
Is  all  that  love  can  speak  — 
Built  of  but  just  a  syllable 
The  hugest  hearts  that  break. 

—  Emily  Dickinson 


Nos.  5  and  13.  The  Apparition 

My  pillow  won't  tell  me 
Where  he  is  gone, 
The  soft-footed  one 
Who  passed  by  alone. 

Who  took  my  heart,  whole, 
With  a  tilt  of  his  eye, 
And  with  it  my  soul, 
And  it  like  to  die. 

I  twist,  and  I  turn, 
My  breath  but  a  sigh. 
Dare  I  grieve?  Dare  I  mourn? 
He  walks  by.  He  walks  by. 

-  Theodore  Roethke 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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Nos.  6  and  12.  Do  I  love  you 

Part  I 

Do  I  love  you  more  than  a  day? 

Days  used  to  be  faint  hours  to  endure. 

Now,  through  our  love,  I  feel  each  hour 

on  this  spinned  world  about  the  sun. 

Embodied  time,  I  live  creation 

Through  you.  And  I  love  you  more  than  a  day. 

Part  II 

Do  I  love  you  more  than  the  air? 
Air  used  to  seem  just  nothingness. 
Through  our  love,  now  it  seems  no  less 
than  God's  air  airing  your  life's  breath; 
Too  rich  for  space;  too  dear  for  death 
Through  you.  And  I  love  you  more  than  the  air. 

—Jack  Larson 


Nos.  7  and  1 1 .  In  the  rain 

in  the  rain  — 

darkness, 
the  sunset  being  sheathed  i  sit 
and  think  of  you 

the  holy  city  which  is  your  face 
your  little  cheeks  the  streets  of  smiles 
your  eyes  half-thrush 
half-angel 

and  your  drowsy  lips  where  float  flowers  of  kiss 
and  there  is  the  sweet  shy  pirouette 
your  hair 

and  then  your  dancesong  soul, 
rarely  beloved 
a  single  star  is  uttered 

and  i  think  of  you. 

—  e.e.  cummings 


POEMS  OF  LOVE  AND  THE  RAIN 

PROLOGUE  (from  THE  RAIN)  (No.  1),  EPILOGUE  (from  THE  RAIN)  (No.  17)  by  Donald  Windham. 
From  the  chapter  "The  Rain"  from  the  book  EMBLEMS  OF  CONDUCT  (Scribner's  1964).  Reprinted  by 
permission. 

STOP  ALL  THE  CLOCKS  (No.  2),  CUT  OFF  THE  TELEPHONE  (No.  16)  by  W.H.  Auden.  ©  Copyright 
1945  by  W.H.  Auden;  Copyright  Renewed.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Curtis  Brown,  Ltd. 

THE  AIR  IS  THE  ONLY  (No.  3,  No.  15)  by  Howard  Moss.  ©  Copyright  1960  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;  Copyright  Renewed.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

LOVE'S  STRICKEN  "WHY"  (No.  4,  No.  14)  by  Emily  Dickinson. 

THE  APPARITION  (No.  5,  No.  13),  INTERLUDE  (No.  9)  by  Theodore  Roethke.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  Beatrice  Roethke. 

MORE  THAN  A  DAY  (No.  6),  MORE  THAN  THE  AIR  (No.  12)  by  Jack  Larson.  Reprinted  by 
permission. 


Nos.  8  and  1 0.  Song  for  lying  in  bed  during  a  night  rain 

How  can  I  wash  the  lightning  away  that  shines  on  your  closed  eyes? 
How  can  I  tell  the  thunder  to  lie  as  calm  as  your  hand? 
How  can  I  know  two  sounds  as  dry  as  your  voice  before  love  and  after? 
How  can  I  fear  what  I  have  never  seen  in  your  face? 

Street  noises  ascend  from  the  city  beneath  us  as  the  rain  falls 
—  sounds  that  merge  and  blur  through  my  gabled  window 
to  reflect  the  danger  all  my  asphalt  nightmare's  proffer 
without  the  slow  pulse  beside  me  of  your  sleep. 

But  who  are  these  bleeding  strangers,  naked  as  shadow, 
who  stalk  at  our  bedside,  calling  your  name? 
When  I  look  their  faces  are  terrible  as  lightning 
exposing  an  instant  the  white  harvest  of  your  breast. 

Why  do  they  curse  our  handclasp,  as  though  we  hoarded 

what  fills  their  hunger, 

what  falls  like  rain  from  their  wounds? 

Why  do  you  lie  unmoved  as  mounds  of  fruit  and  take  their  kisses 

as  so  much  wetness  to  redden  the  white  of  your  face? 

CONCLUSION: 

How  can  the  rain  wash  away  such  stains  as  your  lips  wear? 

How  can  I  tell  their  scars  to  grow  smooth  as  your  skin? 

How  can  I  know  two  sounds  as  dry  as  your  voice  before  and  after? 

How  can  I  love  what  I  have  never  seen  in  your  face? 


Kenneth  Pitchford 


No.  9.  Interlude 

The  element  of  air  was  out  of  hand. 
The  rush  of  wind  ripped  off  the  tender  leaves 
And  flung  them  in  confusion  on  the  land. 
We  waited  for  the  first  rain  in  the  eaves. 
The  chaos  grew  as  hour  by  hour  the  light 
Decreased  beneath  an  undivided  sky. 
Our  pupils  widened  with  unnatural  night, 
But  still  the  road  and  dusty  field  kept  dry. 
The  rain  stayed  in  its  cloud;  full  dark  came  near; 
The  wind  lay  motionless  in  the  long  grass. 
The  veins  within  our  hands  betrayed  our  fear. 
What  we  had  hoped  for  had  not  come  to  pass. 

-  Theodore  Roethke 


From  here  the  texts  are  repeated 
in  the  reverse  order. 


IN  THE  RAIN  (No.  7,  No.  11)  by  e.e.  cummings.  ©  Copyright  1925,  1943  by  e.e.  cummings; 
Copyright  Renewed.  Reprinted  from  his  volume  POEMS  1923-1954  by  permission  of  Harcourt,  Brace 
&  World,  Inc. 

SONG  FOR  LYING  IN  BED  DURING  A  NIGHT  RAIN  (No.  8,  No.  10)  by  Kenneth  Pitchford.  Reprinted 
by  permission. 


ARTISTS 

Leone  Buyse  became  acting  principal  flute  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
the  fall  of  1990;  she  joined  the  orchestra  in  1983  as  assistant  principal  flute  of  the 
BSO  and  principal  flute  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  From  1978  to  1983  she  was 
assistant  principal  flutist  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  A  native  of  Ithaca,  New 
York,  Ms.  Buyse  studied  with  David  Berman  of  the  Ithaca  College  faculty  and  later 
graduated  with  distinction  from  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  where  she  was  a  stu- 
dent of  Joseph  Mariano.  She  continued  her  education  on  a  Fulbright  grant,  study- 
ing in  France  and  Switzerland  with  Michel  Debost,  Jean-Pierre  Rampal,  and  Marcel 
Moyse.  The  only  American  prizewinner  in  the  1969  Geneva  International  Flute  Com- 
petition, Ms.  Buyse  teaches  at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  Boston  University,  at 
the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute,  and  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 
She  has  presented  recitals  and  master  classes  at  universities,  conservatories,  and 
festivals  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  Japan,  Greece,  and 
Turkey. 

American  mezzo-soprano  Katherine  Ciesinski  first  achieved  national  attention  as 
Erika  in  the  PBS  telecast  of  Barber's  Vanessa  from  Spoleto  USA.  She  made  her 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1988;  her  operatic  credits  also  include  the  Scottish 
Opera,  Chicago  Lyric  Opera,  Netherlands  Opera,  San  Francisco  Opera,  and  Dallas 
Opera.  Her  engagements  this  season  have  included  two  appearances  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony:  as  Pauline  in  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame  in  Boston  and  New  York, 
and  as  soloist  in  the  world  premiere  of  Ned  Rorem's  Swords  and  Plowshares  this 
weekend.  A  compelling  champion  of  contemporary  music,  she  has  had  song  cycles 
written  for  her  by  such  distinguished  composers  as  Lee  Hoiby,  Ned  Rorem  (whose 
Women's  Voices  she  has  recorded  with  the  composer  at  the  keyboard),  Libby 
Larsen,  and  Jacques  Lenot.  Born  in  Delaware,  Ms.  Ciesinski  earned  her  bachelor's 
and  master's  degrees  from  Temple  University  and  continued  her  studies  at  the  Cur- 
tis Institute.  She  won  first  prize  in  the  Geneva  International  Competition  and  grand 
prize  in  the  Paris  International  Competition  by  unanimous  decision. 

Tenor  Vinson  Cole  has  been  acclaimed  for  his  performances  in  opera,  with  leading 
symphony  orchestras,  and  in  recital.  Born  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Mr.  Cole  began 
studying  voice  at  nine.  He  studied  at  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy,  and  then 
at  the  Curtis  Institute  with  Margaret  Harshaw.  In  1976  he  won  the  National  Award  in 
Chicago's  prestigious  WGN  "Auditions  of  the  Air";  in  1977  he  won  the  first-prize 
Weyerhauser  Award  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  National  Auditions  and  grants  from 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Mr.  Cole  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1987; 
his  opera  engagements  have  also  included  San  Francisco  Opera,  Seattle  Opera, 
New  York  City  Opera,  Paris,  Frankfurt,  and  the  companies  of  St.  Louis,  Santa  Fe, 
Philadelphia,  Toronto,  and  Ottawa.  He  made  his  European  debut  in  1976  in  Angers, 
France.  In  1983  Herbert  von  Karajan  invited  him  to  Salzburg,  where  he  appeared  as 
the  Italian  Tenor  in  Der  Rosenkavalier,  he  has  returned  there  every  season  since. 
Mr.  Cole  sings  regularly  with  the  world's  most  important  orchestras  and  conductors, 
has  won  international  acclaim  as  a  recitalist,  and  has  recorded  for  the  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  Sony  Classical,  Delos,  and  Connoisseur  Society  labels. 

Ronald  Feldman  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  cello  section  in  1967  at 
nineteen.  Increasingly  in  demand  as  a  conductor,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Con- 
ductor of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  in  1989.  He  has  been  music  director  of  the 
Worcester  Symphony  and  of  the  New  England  Philharmonic.  In  1988  he  and  the 
New  England  Philharmonic  were  awarded  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League's  ASCAP  Award  for  Adventuresome  Programming  of  Contemporary  Music. 
Since  the  1989-90  season  he  has  been  conductor  of  the  Berkshire  Symphony.  His 
appearances  as  guest  conductor  have  included  the  Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orchestra, 
the  Springfield  Symphony,  the  MIT  Experimental  Studio,  and  the  Albany  Symphony. 
Born  in  Brooklyn  and  a  graduate  of  Boston  University,  Mr.  Feldman  has  taught  at 
Brown  and  Brandeis  universities.  His  own  cello  teachers  included  Claus  Adam, 


Harvey  Shapiro,  Joseph  Emonts,  Leslie  Parnas,  and  John  Sant'Ambrogio.  Mr.  Feld- 
man  currently  teaches  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  at  the  Boston  Conser- 
vatory, where  he  is  conductor  of  the  orchestra  and  coordinator  of  the  string 
department. 

BSO  principal  violist  Burton  Fine  joined  the  orchestra  as  a  second  violinist  in  1963 
after  nine  years  as  a  research  chemist  at  the  National  Space  and  Aeronautics 
Administration's  Lewis  Research  Center  in  Cleveland.  He  won  his  present  BSO 
position  at  the  start  of  his  second  year  with  the  orchestra.  Born  in  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
Fine  studied  violin  for  four  years  with  Ivan  Galamian  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
before  moving  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  earned  a  B.A.  in  chemis- 
try; he  holds  a  doctoral  degree  in  chemistry  from  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 
Mr.  Fine  has  appeared  frequently  as  soloist  playing  both  viola  and  viola  d'amore. 
He  teaches  viola  and  chamber  music  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music; 
during  the  summer  he  teaches  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  the  Boston 
University  Tanglewood  Institute.  Mr.  Fine  has  performed,  toured,  and  recorded 
extensively  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  and  is  the  featured  violist 
on  the  CBS  release  of  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa.  He  has  been  featured  in 
chamber  music  recordings  on  the  CRI,  Northeastern,  and  Gunmar  labels. 

Pianist  Randall  Hodgkinson  won  the  International  American  Music  Competition 
sponsored  by  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  1981  and  made  his 
formal  New  York  recital  debut  at  Alice  Tully  Hall  under  that  competition's  auspices 
in  1986.  Earlier  honors  included  top  prize  in  the  J.S.  Bach  International  Competi- 
tion, and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  Cabot  Award  in  1971.  Recent  years  have 
brought  a  series  of  successful  debuts  with  orchestra,  including  collaborations  with 
Leonard  Bernstein  and  Gunther  Schuller.  In  keeping  with  his  keen  interest  in  Ameri- 
can music,  he  made  his  European  orchestral  debut  in  1985  with  the  Santa  Cecilia 
Orchestra  of  Rome,  performing  concertos  by  MacDowell  and  Duke  Ellington.  A  fea- 
tured artist  on  the  Bosendorfer  Concert  Series  aired  on  WNYC-FM  in  New  York 
City,  Mr.  Hodgkinson  has  recorded  for  the  Nonesuch,  CRI,  and  New  World  labels. 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  earned  his  bachelor's  degree,  master's  degree,  and  artist  diploma 
from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  his  principal  mentors  were 
Veronica  Jochum  and  Russell  Sherman.  He  is  currently  on  the  Conservatory's 
piano  faculty  and  is  also  a  Music  Tutor  at  Harvard  University. 

With  his  appointment  in  1984,  Malcolm  Lowe  became  the  tenth  concertmaster  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  As  the  orchestra's  principal  violinist,  he  also  per- 
forms with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  Mr.  Lowe  is  equally  at  home  as 
an  orchestral  player,  chamber  musician,  solo  recitalist,  and  teacher.  He  makes  fre- 
quent solo  appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  has  performed 
many  times  as  soloist  with  the  major  orchestras  of  his  native  Canada.  Mr.  Lowe  is  a 
faculty  member  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  and  Boston  University.  Prior  to  his  appointment  in  Boston  he  was  concert- 
master  of  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Quebec.  The  recipient  of  numerous 
awards,  he  was  one  of  the  top  laureate  winners  in  the  Montreal  International  Violin 
Competition  in  1979.  Mr.  Lowe  studied  with  Howard  Leyton-Brown  at  the  Regina 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  with  Ivan  Galamian  at  the  Meadowmount  School  of 
Music  and  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  He  also  studied  violin  with  Sally  Thomas 
and  Jaime  Laredo  and  was  greatly  influenced  by  Josef  Gingold,  Felix  Galimir, 
Alexander  Schneider,  and  Jascha  Brodsky. 

American  baritone  Kurt  Ollmann  has  established  a  wide-ranging  career  on  the  con- 
cert stage  and  in  opera.  In  1987  Mr.  Ollmann  sang  the  title  role  in  Peter  Sellars' 
controversial  production  of  Don  Giovanni  at  PepsiCo  Summerfare  in  Purchase,  New 
York.  This  season  he  makes  his  Wexford  Festival  debut  in  Ireland  in  Donizetti's 
L'assedio  de  Calais,  appears  there  also  in  recital,  and  returns  to  Santa  Fe  Opera,  in 


the  title  role  of  Jurgen  von  Bose's  The  Sorrows  of  Young  Werther.  At  Tanglewood 
with  the  Boston  Symphony,  he  has  sung  music  from  Leonard  Bernstein's  On  the 
Town  and  West  Side  Story  as  part  of  "Bernstein  at  70!"  in  1988,  and  Bernstein's 
Arias  and  Barcarolles  in  1990.  Mr.  Ollmann  has  appeared  with  numerous  American 
opera  companies;  his  appearances  with  orchestra  have  included  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Orchestre  National  de  France,  the  Bavarian  Radio  Orchestra,  the 
Accademia  di  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome,  and  the  National  Symphony.  He  has  given 
recitals  in  Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  and  across  the  United  States.  Mr.  Ollmann's 
recordings  include  West  Side  Story  (Riff),  Candide  (Maximillian),  and  Haydn's  Cre- 
ation, all  under  Leonard  Bernstein's  direction  on  Deutsche  Grammophon. 

Pianist  Donald  St.  Pierre  was  music  director  for  many  seasons  of  the  Skylight 
Comic  Opera  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  He  was  keyboard  player  for  the  Milwaukee 
Symphony,  company  pianist  for  the  Milwaukee  Ballet,  and  on  the  staff  of  the  Wis- 
consin Conservatory  of  Music.  For  the  past  five  summers  he  has  been  head  coach 
of  the  voice  department  at  the  Chautauqua  Institute.  As  a  recital  accompanist,  Mr. 
St.  Pierre  has  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  for  the  Almeida  Festival  in 
London,  and  at  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet  in  Paris.  He  was  chorus  master  for  the 
Vienna  State  Opera  production  of  Leonard  Bernstein's  A  Quiet  Place  conducted  by 
the  composer  and  recorded  for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  September  1990. 

Pianist  Patrick  Stephens  began  his  professional  career  accompanying  Vinson  Cole 
in  recital  at  the  Berlin  Festival  in  1990.  Born  in  New  York,  Mr.  Stephens  graduated 
from  Fordham  University  with  a  degree  in  mathematics;  he  was  a  marketing  and 
public  relations  consultant  for  nine  years  before  embarking  on  a  career  in  musical 
performance.  Mr.  Stephens  studies  piano  with  Mordecai  Shehori,  a  prominent  pia- 
nist and  teacher  in  New  York  City.  Future  plans  include  two  Lieder  recordings  with 
Vinson  Cole  for  Delos  records,  and  recitals  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Pianist  Brian  Zeger  made  his  New  York  solo  recital  debut  at  Alice  Tully  Hall  as  first- 
prize  winner  of  the  American  Musical  Scholarship  Association  International  Piano 
Competition.  He  has  performed  concertos  with  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony, the  Greenwich  Symphony,  and  the  Manhattan  Philharmonia.  Mr.  Zeger  was 
also  a  prizewinner  in  the  University  of  Maryland  International  Piano  Competition  and 
at  the  Portland  Symphony  Young  Artists  Competition.  He  has  appeared  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  Alice  Tully  Hall,  the  92nd  Street  Y,  Merkin  Concert  Hall,  Wolf  Trap,  Wigmore 
Hall  in  London,  and  the  Aldeburgh  Festival.  As  a  chamber  musician,  Mr.  Zeger  has 
collaborated  with  artists  including  Itzhak  Perlman,  Marilyn  Home,  Arleen  Auger, 
Claire  Bloom,  Ransom  Wilson,  Robert  White,  Eleanor  Steber,  Evelyn  Lear,  and 
Dawn  Upshaw.  He  has  participated  at  the  Norfolk  Festival  and  the  Aspen  Summer 
Music  Festival  and  has  recorded  for  New  World  Records.  Mr.  Zeger  has  taught  at 
the  Juilliard  School,  Yale  School  of  Music,  and  the  Peabody  Conservatory. 


A  TRADITION  OF  FINANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


^State  Street 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation, 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Tokyo,  Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1989. 
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Celebrating  the  100th  Anniversary 
of  the  Birth  of  Charles  Munch 


To  mark  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Munch,  the  Boston  Symphony  Archives  has  mounted 
a  display  of  memorabilia  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs,  and  other 
historical  documents,  the  exhibit  explores  the  career  of  Charles  Munch,  focusing  on  his  tenure  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to  1962.  In  the  photograph  above, 
Munch  (right)  is  shown  with  guest  conductor  Pierre  Monteux  (left),  himself  music  director  of  the 
BSO  from  1919  to  1924,  and  the  train  conductor  just  prior  to  departing  on  the  BSO's  transconti- 
nental tour  in  1953.  The  Boston  Symphony  Archives  extends  special  thanks  to  Bunnell  Frame  Shop 
for  its  generous  assistance  in  mounting  this  exhibit. 


The  Georgian 


...because  comfort  and  grace  are  ageless 


Boston's  only  full-service  retirement  community. 
The  Georgian  is  a  unique  rental  community  designed  for 
gracious  living.  The  Georgian  offers  independent  seniors 
all  the  comforts  and  privacy  of  an  individual  apartment 
home  combined  with  the  hospitality  and  service  of  the  finest 
residential  hotel,  as  well  as  an  assisted  living  program. 
Unlike  most  other  communities,  The  Georgian  is  based  on 
a  rental  plan  with  no  entrance  payment  required,  thus 
preserving  one's  assets.  Our  philosophy  is  to  promote  and 
encourage  a  fulfilling  and  gracious  lifestyle  in  a  caring  and 
secure  environment. 

rChe 
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332  Jamaica  Way  •  Boston,  MA  02130 
Call  617  -  524  -  7228  for  an  appointment. 
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Eighth  Annual 

"A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops" 

December  17,  1991 

"A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops"  1991,  featur- 
ing John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra,  will  take  place  Tuesday  evening, 
December  17.  William  F.  Meagher,  Managing 
Partner  of  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  is  chairman 
of  the  1990  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops" 
committee,  with  William  D.  Roddy,  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager  of  Neiman 
Marcus,  serving  as  committee  vice-chairman. 
"A  Company  Christmas"  has  become  a  favorite 
holiday  tradition  in  the  Boston-area  business 
community,  with  more  than  100  of  the  area's 
leading  businesses  and  their  guests  participat- 
ing in  this  festive  event.  In  the  spirit  of  the 
season,  the  BSO  hosts  200  underprivileged 
children  and  their  chaperones  for  the  evening, 
which  includes  a  surprise  visit  by  Santa  Claus. 
A  limited  number  of  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops"  sponsorships  are  still  available.  The 
$3,500  package  includes  sixteen  seats  for  the 
concert,  complete  with  cocktails  and  a  gourmet 
supper;  half-packages  are  also  available.  For 
further  information  please  call  Marie 
Pettibone,  the  BSO's  Assistant  Director  of 
Corporate  Development,  at  (617)  638-9278. 

Symphony  Shopping  for  the  Holidays 

You  can  find  unique  and  delightful  gifts  and 
support  the  BSO  at  the  same  time  by  doing 
your  holiday  shopping  at  the  Symphony  Shop, 
a  project  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers.  For  those  cold  winter  nights, 
you  can  feel  cozy  under  the  Symphony  Lap 
Robe  (available  in  four  colors)  while  sipping 
something  warm  from  a  BSO  or  Pops  mug.  Or 
add  some  distinctive  new  pieces  to  your  jewelry 
collection  with  "wearable  art"  by  Orenda  or 
something  from  the  "Carnegie  at  100"  jewelry 
line,  the  latter  carried  exclusively  in  Boston  by 
the  Symphony  Shop.  Ever-popular  BSO  and 
Pops  T-shirts  and  sweatshirts  are  now  avail- 
able in  striking  new  designs  and  color  combina- 
tions, for  adults  and  children.  And  even  if 
you're  not  an  athlete,  you'll  look  like  one  in  the 
new  matching  jacket  and  pants  of  Supplex 
nylon,  embroidered  with  a  BSO  logo.  To  carry 


all  your  gear,  try  a  roomy  BSO  tote  bag. 
Among  the  Shop's  musical  instrument  offerings 
are  a  chime-along  xylophone,  a  folk-instrument 
strum  stick,  a  "talking  drum"  from  Africa,  a 
pan  flute,  and  various  percussive  "rhythm  mak- 
ers." For  a  child's  gift  that's  less  noisy,  how 
about  a  book?  Located  in  Symphony  Hall's 
Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue,  the  Symphony  Shop  is  open 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  Saturday  from  noon  until  6 
p.m.  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert 
through  intermission.  Telephone  orders  are 
accepted  at  (617)  638-9383. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  eighteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting  their 
work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first- 
balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On  display 
through  November  25  are  works  by  Boston 
artists  from  the  Michael  Allen/Frame  Gallery 
of  Brookline.  This  will  be  followed  by  works 
from  the  Different  Angle  Gallery,  a  contempo- 
rary arts  exhibition  space  in  downtown  Boston 
(November  25-December  18).  These  exhibits 
are  sponsored  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Associ- 
ation of  Volunteers,  and  a  portion  of  each  sale 
benefits  the  orchestra.  Please  contact  the 
Volunteer  Office  at  (617)  638-9390,  for  further 
information. 

Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  pre-concert  events. 
"Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet  supper  at 
6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's  Higginson  Hall 
with  an  informative  talk  by  a  BSO  player  or 
other  distinguished  member  of  the  music  com- 
munity. "Supper  Concerts"  offer  a  chamber 
music  performance  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  at  6  p.m.,  followed  by  a  buffet  supper 
served  in  Higginson  Hall.  Doors  open  for  all 
Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for  a  la  carte  cocktails 
and  conversation.  These  events  are  offered  on 
an  individual  basis,  even  to  those  who  are  not 
attending  that  evening's  BSO  concert.  Speak- 
ers for  upcoming  Supper  Talks  include  BSO 
violinist  Leo  Panasevich  (Thursday,  December 
5),  BSO  piccolo  Geralyn  Coticone  (Tuesday, 
December  10),  and  Principal  Librarian  Mar- 
shall Burlingame  (Thursday,  December  12). 
Upcoming  Supper  Concerts  will  feature  music 
of  Bach  (Thursday,  November  21,  and  Tues- 
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day,  November  26),  and  music  of  Poulenc, 
D'Indy,  and  Saint- Saens  (Saturday,  November 
30,  and  Tuesday,  December  3).  The  suppers 
are  priced  at  $22  per  person  for  an  individual 
event,  $61  for  any  three,  $82  for  any  four,  or 
$118  for  any  six.  Advance  reservations  must  be 
made  by  mail.  For  reservations  the  week  of  the 
Supper,  please  call  SymphonyCharge  at  (617) 
266-1200.  All  reservations  must  be  made  at 
least  48  hours  prior  to  the  Supper.  There  is  a 
$.50  handling  fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by 
telephone.  For  further  information,  please  call 
(617)  266-1492,  ext.  516. 

Northwest  Airlines  to  Sponsor 
Holiday  Pops  Concerts 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to 
announce  that,  for  the  second  consecutive  year, 
Northwest  Airlines  is  the  corporate  sponsor  of 
the  Holiday  Pops  Concerts,  which  include  thir- 
teen evening  and  matinee  Christmas  Pops  per- 
formances between  December  18  and  29  and 
the  New  Year's  Eve  Gala.  This  is  the  first 
time  the  orchestra  has  offered  performances 
during  Christmas  vacation  week.  Remaining 
tickets  will  go  on  public  sale  Monday, 
November  25. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  New  England  Trombone  Choir  at  NEC, 
Douglas  Yeo,  director,  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Percussion  Ensemble,  Frank 
Epstein,  director,  present  "Skin  'n  Bones  III," 
featuring  nineteen  trombonists,  seven 
percussionists,  two  conductors,  three  world 
premieres,  music  by  six  living  composers 
(Irwin  Bazelon,  Arvo  Part,  Christopher  Rouse, 


Frank  Siekmann,  BSO  bass  player  Lawrence 
Wolfe,  John  Wyre),  and  a  Bruckner  motet.  It's 
all  free,  on  Monday,  November  25,  at  8  p.m.  at 
Jordan  Hall,  New  England  Conservatory.  For 
more  information,  call  (617)  262-1120. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  December 
4,  and  Friday,  December  6,  at  8  p.m.  at  Old 
South  Meeting  House  at  Downtown 
Crossing.  The  program  includes  Vivaldi's 
Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor,  Bach's 
Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3,  Grieg's  Holberg 
Suite  and  Two  Elegies,  and  Mendelssohn's. 
Symphony  No.  1.  Single  tickets  are  $20  and 
$13  ($4  discount  for  students  and  seniors). 
For  further  information,  caU  (617)  426-2387. 

BSO  assistant  principal  celhst  Martha 
Babcock  is  soloist  in  Dvorak's  Cello  Concerto 
with  the  Harvard  Radcliffe  Orchestra  on 
Friday,  December  6,  at  8  p.m.  at  Sanders 
Theater  in  Cambridge,  on  a  program  also 
including  the  overture  to  Wagner's  Die 
Meistersinger  and  Shostakovich's  Symphony 
No.  5;  James  Yannatos  and  Evan  Christ 
conduct.  For  ticket  information,  call  (617) 
496-2222. 

Ticket  Resale 

If,  as  a  Boston  Symphony  subscriber,  you  find 
yourself  unable  to  use  your  subscription  ticket, 
please  make  that  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  In  this  way  you  help 
bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  at 
the  same  time  make  your  seat  available  to 
someone  who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits 
to  Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the 
Vienna  Staatsoper,  and  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony 
recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony, and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA, 
Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied 
Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo 
Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  held  in  Besancon,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tan- 
glewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  stu- 
dent conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin, 
Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  appointed  him  assis- 
tant conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  He  made  his  first  profes- 
sional concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's 
Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Tor- 
onto Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser. 
He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tan- 
glewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in 
1968.  In  1970  he  became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

Thursday,  November  21,  at  8 
Friday,  November  22,  at  2 
Saturday,  November  23,  at  8 
Tuesday,  November  26,  at  8 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  conductor  and  pianist 


ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Opus  19 

Allegro  con  brio 

Adagio 

Rondo:  Molto  allegro 

Mr.  ESCHENBACH 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  21 

Adagio  molto— Allegro  con  brio 
Andante  cantabile  con  moto 
Menuetto:  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 
Adagio— Allegro  molto  vivace 


INTERMISSION 


Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  15 

Allegro  con  brio 

Largo 

Rondo:  Allegro  scherzando 

Mr.  ESCHENBACH 


Christoph  Eschenbaeh  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

The  afternoon  concert  will  end  about  4:10  and  the  evening  concerts  about  10:10. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 

New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records. 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 

..  q  Week  6 


Perfect  prelude 
or  grand  finale. 


Before  or  after  Symphony,  Uno's  has  a  medley 
of  diverse  foods  and  beverages  that  get  rave 
reviews  for  snacks,  dinner  or  just  desserts. 


AfcZE** 


UNO 

RESTAURANT  &  BAR 


"Uno  means  number  one." 


28  Huntington  Ave  (diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall)  •  Copley  Square 

•  Kenmore  Square  •  Faneuil  Hall  •  Cambridge  and  Suburbs 

20  Boston  and  suburDan  locations 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Opus  19 
Symphony  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  21 
Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  15 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn,  probably 
on  December  16,  1 770  (his  baptismal  certificate  is 
dated  the  1 7th),  and  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26, 
1827.  He  evidently  began  his  B-flat  piano  concerto 
before  1 793  (though  perhaps  even  earlier,  before 
leaving  Bonn)  and  completed  it  in  1 794-95. 
Beethoven  probably  premiered  the  piece  in  Vienna 
on  March  29,  1 795,  though  this  is  not  definitely 
established.  He  completely  revised  the  work  before 
playing  it  again  in  Prague  in  1798;  only  the  later 
version  is  known  today.  The  first  performance  in  the 
United  States  was  given  by  the  Brooklyn  Philhar- 
monic on  January  21,  1865,  with  Theodor  Eisfeld 
conducting  and  J.N.  Pattison  as  soloist.  B.J.  Lang 
gave  the  first  Boston  performance  at  a  Harvard 
Musical  Association  concert  directed  by  Carl  Zerrahn  on  February  1,  1867.  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  did  not  perform  the  work  until  February  1948,  when  Richard 
Burgin  led  a  performance  in  New  Haven  with  pianist  Bruce  Simonds.  The  orchestra's 
first  subscription  performances  took  place  in  December  1953,  with  Burgin  and  pianist 
Grant  Johannesen.  It  has  also  been  performed  under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf 
(with  Theodore  Lettvin),  Max  Rudolf  (with  Rudolf  Serkin),  William  Steinberg  (with 
Claude  Frank),  Colin  Davis  (with  Jerome  Lowenthal),  Seiji  Ozawa  (with  Vladimir 
Ashkenazy,  who  was  soloist  for  the  orchestra's  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performance 
in  March  1975,  Serkin,  and  Andre  Watts),  Christoph  Eschenbach  (as  conductor  and 
soloist),  and  Edo  de  Waart  (with  Emanuel  Ax).  Charles  Dutoit  led  the  most  recent  per- 
formance, at  Tanglewood,  in  August  1990,  with  Peter  Serkin  as  soloist.  In  addition  to 
the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

Though  he  began  his  career  as  a  professional  musician  playing  the  viola  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  opera  in  his  native  Bonn,  Beethoven  was  primarily  a  pianist  in  his 
early  years.  His  early  playing  was  described  as  "somewhat  rude  and  hard"  for  lack  of 
exposure  to  the  possible  nuances  of  the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  master.  In  his 
late  teens,  Beethoven  was  taken  to  hear  and  play  for  a  certain  Abbe  Sterkel, 
renowned  at  the  time  for  the  lightness  and  grace  of  his  technique.  The  young  man 
was  immediately  struck  by  the  difference  from  his  own  approach  to  the  keyboard  and 
was  at  first  reluctant  to  play  after  hearing  such  an  impressive  performance.  Sterkel, 
who  knew  a  set  of  variations  Beethoven  had  recently  published  on  a  little  arietta, 
uVieni  Amor"  prevailed  upon  him  to  play  it  by  the  simple  device  of  questioning  his 
ability  to  perform  such  a  difficult  piece  himself.  Thus  challenged,  Beethoven  began 
and  astonished  his  listeners  by  capturing  at  once  the  graceful  performing  style  of 
Sterkel,  which  he  had  just  heard  for  the  first  time. 

Not  long  after  this,  a  description  of  Beethoven's  playing  during  private  improvisa- 
tions at  the  court  of  Mannheim  was  published  in  a  German  musical  journal.  The 
writer  had  heard  the  celebrated  Abbe  Vogler  but  insisted  that  Beethoven,  not  yet 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  "has  greater  clearness  and  weight  of  idea,  and  more 
expression  — in  short,  he  is  more  for  the  heart  —  equally  great,  therefore,  as  an  adagio 
or  allegro  player."  Many  descriptions  make  it  clear  that  Beethoven  was  concerned  far 
more  with  expressiveness  in  his  playing  than  he  was  with  flashy  show.  Technical  diffi- 
culties might  abound,  but  they  were  put  to  the  service  of  feeling.  The  same  could  be 
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said  of  his  improvisations  and  equally  of  the  compositions  he  eventually  wrote  down 
and  published. 

When  he  moved  to  Vienna  in  1792,  Beethoven's  renown  as  a  pianist  and  improviser 
spread  at  once  throughout  the  musical  salons  of  the  city,  where  most  of  the  perform- 
ances took  place  (public  concert  life  was  only  just  beginning  at  that  time).  This 
offered  a  means  of  support  long  before  he  could  begin  to  make  a  living  from  his  com- 
positions. And  like  many  famous  pianists  who  were  also  composers,  he  wrote  works 
especially  designed  to  be  played  in  his  own  concert  appearances,  thus  serving  the  dou- 
ble function  of  publicizing  himself  as  performer  and  as  composer. 

Actually,  Beethoven  had  already  created  a  concerto  for  himself  in  Bonn,  of  which 
only  the  piano  part  and  a  piano  reduction  of  the  orchestral  accompaniment  survives. 
It  is  a  graceful  imitation  of  J.C.  Bach's  galant  style,  with  little  hint  of  things  to 
come.  Beethoven's  first  public  appearance  as  a  virtuoso  in  Vienna  took  place  in  March 
1795,  when  he  was  the  soloist  in  a  concerto  of  his  own.  But,  all  logic  to  the  contrary, 
it  was  not  his  First  Piano  Concerto  that  he  played  on  that  occasion,  but  rather  the 
one  known  as  the  Second,  which  was  actually  first  in  order  of  composition.  The 
reversed  order  in  the  numbering  came  about  because  the  later  concerto  was  actually 
published  first,  in  March  1801;  its  popularity  evidently  persuaded  Beethoven  that  he 
should  publish  the  earlier  concerto,  too,  even  though  he  felt  that  it  was  "not  one  of 
my  best  works." 

In  fact,  Beethoven  usually  refrained  from  publishing  his  concertos  right  away,  even 
when  they  were  popular,  for  a  very  practical  commercial  reason:  as  long  as  they  were 
available  only  in  manuscript,  no  one  could  learn  or  play  them  without  his  permission. 
As  a  result,  he  or  one  of  his  students  would  have  to  be  the  soloist  at  any  perform- 
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FOR  THAT  VERY  SPECIAL  MOMENT, 
A  VERY  SPECIAL  DINING  EXPERIENCE. 

For  that  special  moment  deserving  of  a 
most  extraordinary  setting  .  .  .  permit  us  to 
suggest  The  Plaza  Dining  Room. 

Long  recognized  as  Boston's  most 
elegant  and  romantic  setting  for  dinner, 
we  proudly  introduce  an  exciting  new  menu 
featuring  Classic  American  Cuisine. 

Add  to  that  Boston's  most  renowned 
collection  of  vintage  wines,  and  you  have 
all  the  ingredients  to  make  any  occasion 
special. 


AT  THE  COPLEY  PLAZA  HOTEL 
138  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Reservations,  617-267-5300 
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ance.  But  once  he  had  composed  his  C  minor  concerto  (No.  3),  which,  in  his  view, 
surpassed  the  older  ones,  he  was  willing  to  use  that  for  his  own  performances  and  to 
allow  the  earlier  ones  to  reach  print. 

In  just  over  a  decade  Beethoven  composed  five  piano  concertos  and  then  —  for  the 
two  decades  remaining  to  him  — he  stopped.  There  is  really  no  mystery  as  to  why  he 
should  have  given  up  one  of  his  favorite  genres.  Increasing  deafness  eventually  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  appear  any  longer  as  a  performer,  and  he  found  it  easier  to 
hear  the  sustained  sounds  of  the  strings  than  the  more  transient  and  percussive  tones 
of  the  keyboard.  He  did,  in  fact,  begin  a  sixth  concerto  for  piano  around  the  time  of 
the  Seventh  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and  carried  out  quite  detailed  sketches  for  much 
of  the  first  movement  before  giving  it  up.  That  renunciation  probably  marked  his  own 
moment  of  overt  recognition  that  he  would  never  play  the  piano  in  public  again. 

To  everyone's  endless  confusion,  "Concerto  No.  2"  is  actually  the  earliest  of 
Beethoven's  piano  concertos  to  find  its  way  normally  to  the  concert  hall.  When 
Beethoven  arrived  in  Vienna  in  1792,  a  twenty- two-year-old  pianist  and  composer 
eager  to  make  his  mark  in  a  big  way,  he  knew  the  music  of  Mozart  and  quickly 
learned  the  first  six  of  Haydn's  "London"  symphonies,  which  Haydn  had  brought 
back  from  his  extraordinarily  successful  London  journey.  The  work  of  these  two  com- 
posers made  its  mark  on  Beethoven,  and  he  showed  it  in  the  B-flat  piano  concerto, 
written  while  Haydn  was  off  again  in  London.  The  orchestra— which  lacks  clarinets  — 
probably  reflects  the  practice  of  Haydn,  who  came  to  employ  the  clarinet  regularly 
only  late  in  his  life.  And  it  may  also  recall  Mozart's  last  piano  concerto,  K.595,  which 
is  also  in  B-flat  and  (unusually  for  Mozart)  omits  trumpets  and  timpani.  The  work 
was  evidently  completed  only  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Beethoven  was  scheduled  to 
play  it  on  a  concert  that  was  part  of  an  annual  series  of  benefits  for  the  widows  of 
members  of  the  Tonkunstlergesellschaft  (Society  of  Musicians),  and  he  had  apparently 
not  had  the  time  to  write  it  all  out.  His  friend  Franz  Wegeler  recalled,  "Not  until  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day  before  the  concert  did  he  write  the  rondo,  and  then  while 
suffering  from  a  pretty  severe  colic  which  frequently  afflicted  him.  I  relieved  him  with 
simple  remedies  so  far  as  I  could.  In  the  anteroom  sat  four  copyists  to  whom  he 
handed  sheet  after  sheet  as  soon  as  it  was  finished."  The  rehearsal  took  place  in 
Beethoven's  room  the  next  day.  His  piano  was  found  to  be  a  half-step  flat, 
so  — according  to  Wegeler— he  had  the  instruments  tune  to  B-flat  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary A,  and  he  himself  played  the  entire  solo  part  a  half-step  up! 

Beethoven  apparently  played  the  concerto  a  few  more  times  in  Vienna  during  the 
following  years.  But  when  the  opportunity  arose  for  a  performance  in  Prague,  he 
undertook  a  substantial  revision  of  the  score,  especially  of  the  first  movement.  It  was 
this  revised  version  that  was  ultimately  published.  But  before  it  appeared  in  print, 
Beethoven  had  composed  his  C  major  concerto,  which  was  a  great  success  at  its  first 
performance  and  was  snapped  up  by  a  publisher  at  once.  The  result  was  that  the  sec- 
ond concerto  was  published  as  the  first  (Opus  15),  and  the  earlier  work  as  the  second 
(Opus  19).  This  fact  disgruntled  Beethoven,  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  set  the 
record  straight,  since  he  felt  that  he  had  made  progress  between  the  two  works.  He 
did  not  want  anyone  to  think  that  the  numerical  order  reflected  the  actual  order  of 
composition.  His  later  view  of  the  "Second"  concerto  appears  from  a  letter  he  wrote 
to  the  publisher  Hoffmeister  on  December  15,  1800,  offering  to  sell  "a  concerto  for 
piano,  which  to  be  sure,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  among  my  best,  .  .  .  but  it  will  not  dis- 
grace you  to  print  it."  Of  course,  his  letter  also  offered  the  right  of  publication  of  his 
newest— and  most  successful  —  composition,  the  Septet.  It  behooved  him,  perhaps,  to 
be  modest  about  a  work  already  five  years  old  which  he  had,  in  so  many  ways,  sur- 
passed. A  month  later  Beethoven  actually  put  monetary  figures  on  his  esteem  for  the 
two  works:  Hoffmeister  would  have  to  pay  twenty  ducats  for  the  Septet,  but  he  could 
have  the  concerto  for  ten. 
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Of  course,  Beethoven  never  disowned  the  concerto  — he  simply  felt  he  had  moved 
beyond  it;  like  every  composer,  he  wanted  his  most  recent  work  to  be  heard  and 
appreciated.  To  many  people,  Beethoven's  newest  works  were  always  terribly  difficult; 
we,  on  the  other  hand,  are  likely  to  hear  them  with  ears  dulled  by  familiarity  and  to 
underrate  their  originality,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  ones.  One  young  Czech 
musician,  Tomaschek,  who  heard  the  B-flat  concerto  in  the  first  performance  of  its 
final  version,  in  Prague,  commented,  "I  admired  his  powerful  and  brilliant  playing, 
but  his  frequent  daring  deviations  from  one  motive  to  another,  whereby  the  organic 
connection,  the  gradual  development  of  ideas  was  broken  up,  did  not  escape  me.  Evils 
of  this  nature  frequently  weaken  his  greatest  compositions,  those  which  sprang  from  a 
too  exuberant  conception.  It  is  not  seldom  that  the  unbiased  listener  is  rudely  awak- 
ened from  his  transport.  The  singular  and  original  seemed  to  be  his  chief  aim  in 
composition  ..." 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  likely  to  notice  the  Mozartean  trick  of  combining  a 
forceful  and  a  lyrical  idea  together  in  the  opening  phrase,  or  the  Haydnesque  empha- 
sis on  rhythmic  upbeat  ideas,  and  fail  to  notice  that  already  Beethoven  has  an  obses- 
sion for  unexpected  changes  of  harmony.  The  first  of  these  is  signalled  in  the  simplest 
way— the  full  orchestra  hammers  out  three  repeated  C's  fortissimo,  followed  by  an 
echo,  pianissimo,  of  D-flat.  The  melody  seems  about  to  continue  in  D-flat,  a  key  very 
remote  from  where  we  just  were,  until  Beethoven  quickly  engineers  a  phrase  that 
brings  it  around  to  the  "right"  place.  It  is  true  that  he  may  have  learned  this  trick 
from  Haydn,  who  used  it  quite  frequently,  but  it  became  a  central  element  of 
Beethoven's  musical  armamentarium.  (The  cadenza  for  the  first  movement  was  origi- 
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nally  improvised  by  the  composer  at  each  performance;  when  his  deafness  began  to 
make  it  difficult  for  him  to  perform  his  own  music,  he  wrote  out  some  of  his  cadenzas 
for  the  use  of  others.  Beethoven  wrote  the  cadenza  for  this  concerto  about  1808  — at 
the  height  of  his  "middle  period."  The  brilliance  and  power  of  his  piano  writing  in  this 
cadenza  stands  out  strikingly  from  the  rest  of  the  work.) 

The  slow  movement  may  not  yet  show  us  a  Beethoven  capable  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary profundities,  but  he  is  certainly  already  a  master  of  the  art  of  variation  and 
decoration,  which  would  ultimately  lead  beyond  the  facile  and  the  merely  pretty  to 
new  worlds  of  expression.  When  the  orchestra  plays  the  conventional  6/4  chord,  the 
usual  invitation  to  a  soloist  to  take  off  on  an  elaborate  cadenza,  Beethoven  has,  in 
effect,  composed  an  anti-cadenza  by  writing  just  a  few  notes,  leaping  up  at  first  and 
then  dropping  back  in  a  dying  fall,  to  which  he  added  the  note,  "with  great 
expression." 

The  unusual  rhythm  of  the  main  theme  marks  the  rondo  finale.  This  movement 
apparently  underwent  a  good  deal  of  revision  for  the  1798  performance,  and  it 
appears  as  if  the  original  version  had  had  a  far  more  ordinary  form  of  the  rhythm  in 
the  main  theme.  The  piano  plays  this  "normal"  form  of  the  6/8  rhythm  at  one  point 
in  the  middle  of  the  movement  (is  that  intentional,  or  did  Beethoven  forget  to  revise 
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those  bars?)  — and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  final  version  has  more  spice  to  it.  The 
rondo  plays  all  sorts  of  little  harmonic  and  rhythmic  tricks  on  its  listeners,  with  the 
aim  of  leaving  its  listeners  smiling.  This  extended  movement,  carefully  balanced  and 
varied,  full  of  wit  and  charm,  was  Beethoven's  finest  accomplishment  to  this  point. 


Beethoven  probably  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  First  Symphony  in  1 799,  complet- 
ing it  early  in  1800.  The  first  performance  took  place  at  a  concert  given  by  Beethoven 
in  Vienna  on  April  2,  1800.  The  first  American  performance  seems  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  highly  musical  Moravian  community  in  Nazareth,  Pennsylvania,  on  June  13, 
1813;  the  conductor  of  that  performance  is  unknown.  Georg  Henschel  introduced  the 
work  to  Boston  Symphony  audiences  early  in  the  inaugural  season,  on  October  28  and 
29,  1881.  Since  then  the  orchestra  has  performed  it  under  the  direction  ofWilhelm  Ger- 
icke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky,  Charles  Munch,  Richard  Burgin,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Eugene  Ormandy,  William 
Steinberg,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Kurt  Masur,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Christoph  Eschenbach, 
who  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1986,  and  Kurt  Masur,  who 
led  the  most  recent  subscription  performances  in  February  1987.  The  symphony  is 
scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

Popular  writing  about  Beethoven  has  found  it  all  too  easy  to  belittle  the  early,  pre- 
Eroica  symphonies  as  offspring  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  little  more  than  student 
works,  forerunners  of  the  masterpieces  to  come.  Quite  aside  from  its  gratuitous  deni- 
gration of  the  rich  legacy  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  this  attitude  shows  little  real  under- 
standing of  Beethoven's  music.  Beethoven's  contemporaries,  at  least,  were  aware  that 
the  First  Symphony  marked  the  arrival  of  an  arresting  new  voice  in  the  concert  hall, 
one  that  made  demands  possibly  beyond  the  audience's  willingness  to  follow.  Certainly 
the  work  that  succeeded  most  brilliantly  with  those  who  attended  Beethoven's  "acad- 
emy" (as  such  concerts  were  called)  on  April  2,  1800,  was  not  the  symphony  but 
another  new  piece,  the  Septet  in  E-flat,  Opus  20.  That  work,  delightful  as  it  was,  did 
not  make  the  kinds  of  intellectual  demands  that  the  symphony  did.  The  symphony 
was  full  to  overflowing  with  musical  ideas  and  demanded  full  attention  throughout.  It 
was  no  lightweight  piece,  but  rather  a  dense  composition  in  its  interrelationship  of 
thematic  idea  and  harmonic  plan,  in  its  expansion  to  a  larger  scale  than  most  earlier 
symphonies  had  aimed  at,  and  in  the  intricate  interplay  of  small  motivic  gestures  that 
helped  to  unify  it. 

We  know  nothing  of  why  Beethoven  wrote  this  symphony.  He  had  certainly  planned 
an  attack  on  the  largest  musical  genre  more  than  once  before  —  sketches  survive  for 
earlier  symphonies  that  never  got  beyond  the  embryo  stage— but  it  was  not  until  he 
was  thirty  years  old,  already  established  as  a  piano  virtuoso  and  composer  for  the 
piano,  with  recently  won  laurels  as  a  composer  for  string  quartet,  that  he  came  before 
the  public  as  a  symphonist.  No  sketches  seem  to  survive,  and  even  the  complete  auto- 
graph score  is  lost.  We  are  left,  then,  only  with  the  work  itself. 

Today,  after  having  heard  the  Beethoven  First  so  many  times  over  so  many  years, 
it  is  difficult  to  recapture  what  must  have  been  the  audience's  sense  of  disorientation 
in  the  opening  measures,  when  Beethoven's  first  two  chords  seem  to  imply  a  sym- 
phony in  F,  only  to  have  that  move  cancelled  by  the  next  chord,  which  aims  at  G.  We 
now  think  of  that  opening  as  a  wonderful,  oblique  approach  to  the  home  key,  a  setting 
up  of  harmonic  tensions  that  are  only  resolved  with  the  establishment  of  the  main 
Allegro  con  brio.  But  early  listeners  found  themselves  befuddled  by  what  seemed  to  be 
contradictory  signals  from  the  composer.  Right  from  the  outset  there  was  no  doubt 
that  this  was  a  new  and  individual  voice. 
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Once  underway  with  his  Allegro  con  brio,  Beethoven  suggests  the  expanded  frame- 
work of  his  material  by  presenting  his  theme  first  on  the  tonic  of  the  home  key,  then 
immediately  repeating  it  one  step  higher.  It  is  a  favorite  gambit  of  the  composer's. 
Such  a  gesture  cannot  be  repeated  again  literally  without  becoming  exasperating;  it 
virtually  forces  something  varied  in  consequence.  At  the  same  time,  the  elevated  pitch 
of  the  repetition  screws  up  the  energy  level  one  notch,  the  first  step  in  a  journey  of 
skillfully  weighted  tension  and  release. 

The  slow  movement  (though  not  too  slow:  Beethoven  qualifies  his  Andante  cantabile 
with  the  words  "con  moto"  —  "with  movement")  is  a  full-fledged  sonata  form,  complete 
with  an  extensive  development  section  (rare  at  this  tempo),  in  which  the  principal 
theme  consists  of  imitative  statements  overlapping  each  other  in  a  fugato.  A  dotted 
rhythm  subtly  introduced  as  part  of  the  melody  in  the  third  bar  gradually  gains  in 
importance  until  it  becomes  an  extended  motive  in  the  timpani  (against  flute  and  vio- 
lin triplets)  at  the  end  of  the  exposition  and  dominates  the  development  section.  The 
recapitulation  feels  as  if  it  moves  faster  since,  as  so  often  in  Beethoven,  there  is  an 
underlying  faster  pulse  that  was  not  present  earlier;  the  dotted  rhythm  provides  strik- 
ing contrast  from  the  passages  of  smooth  equal  sixteenths. 

Beethoven  still  uses  the  generic  term  "menuetto"  for  the  third  movement,  though 
the  tempo  marking,  Allegro  molto  e  vivace,  shows  how  far  we  have  come  from  that 
stately  aristocratic  dance.  In  fact,  this  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  everything  but  name. 
The  main  part  of  the  movement  consists  of  a  headlong  dash  toward  far  harmonic  vis- 
tas, with  chords  constantly  changing  in  ceaseless  activity;  by  way  of  the  most  striking 
contrast,  the  Trio  features  woodwinds  and  violins  in  a  gentler  passage  with  almost  no 
harmonic  motion  at  all  —  a  stasis  designed  to  allow  a  catching  of  breath  before  the 
return  of  the  mad  race. 

Charles  Rosen  has  noted,  in  his  book  The  Classical  Style,  how  important  the  upbeat 
is  to  the  fundamental  wit  of  the  music  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  A  regular 
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upbeat  pattern  in  a  theme  can  lead  the  listener's  expectation  in  a  certain  direction  — 
and  perhaps  mislead  it  for  expressive  purposes.  Beethoven's  finale  begins  with  a  pas- 
sage in  which  an  upbeat  grows  from  just  two  notes  to  three,  then  four,  five,  six,  and 
finally  a  seven-note  upward  scale  and  two  reiterations  of  the  note  at  the  top  before 
reaching  the  downbeat.  This  huge  "upbeat,"  which  extends  for  nearly  a  measure  and  a 
half,  accumulates  such  a  load  of  potential  energy  in  its  climb  that  the  reaction  can  be 
nothing  less  than  an  explosion  of  wit  and  high  spirits  in  which  a  series  of  thematic 
ideas  develops  in  the  most  intricate  counterpoint.  The  long  upbeat  phrase  sometimes 
leads  to  the  theme,  but  often  (especially  in  the  development)  it  ends  unexpectedly  in 
nothing  or  intertwines  with  itself  turned  upside  down.  This  splendid  final  movement  in 
the  first  of  Beethoven's  nine  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  symphony  remains 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  Beethovenian  guffaw. 


According  to  The  New  Grove,  Beethoven  composed  his  C  major  concerto  in  1 795  and 
gave  the  world  premiere  in  Vienna  on  December  18;  earlier  sources  hold  that  the  con- 
certo was  written  probably  in  1796-97,  completed  in  1798,  and  premiered  during 
Beethoven's  visit  to  Prague  that  year.  He  evidently  revised  the  score  somewhat  before  its 
publication  in  1801.  The  first  American  performance  took  place  in  Cincinnati  on 
March  19,  1857;  Frederic  Ritter  conducted  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  the  soloist 
was  Franz  Werner.  B.J.  Lang  was  the  soloist  in  the  first  Boston  performance  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  on  January  16,  1868;  Carl  Zerrahn  conducted. 
Emil  Paur  led  a  single  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  in  Cambridge  on 
December  12,  1895,  with  pianist  Marie  Geselschap,  after  which  the  orchestra  did  not 
perform  it  again  until  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  it  in  Symphony  Hall  in  February 
1932,  with  Robert  Goldsand  as  soloist.  He  repeated  it  later  with  Shirley  Bagley.  Leon- 
ard Bernstein  played  and  conducted  the  concerto  in  1948.  Other  BSO  performances 
have  been  led  by  Charles  Munch  (with  soloists  Ania  Dorfmann  and  Sviatoslav  Richter), 
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Erich  Leinsdorf  (with  Claude  Frank),  Max  Rudolf  (with  Rudolf  Serkin  and  Jerome 
Lowenthal),  Seiji  Ozawa  (with  Christoph  Eschenbach  and  Serkin),  Michael  Tilson  Tho- 
mas (with  Misha  Dichter),  Stanislav  Skrowaczewski  (with  Frank),  Edo  de  Waart  (with 
Emanuel  Ax),  Klaus  Tennstedt  (with  Malcolm  Frager),  Christoph  Eschenbach  (with 
Justus  Franz  on  one  occasion  and  appearing  as  both  conductor  and  soloist  on  another), 
Hiroshi  Wakasugi  (with  Alfred  Brendel),  and  —  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  perform- 
ance, in  July  1989  —  Jesus  Lopez-Cobos  (with  Rudolf  Firkusny).  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the 
most  recent  subscription  performances  in  April  1990,  with  Alfred  Brendel.  In  addition 
to  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns, 
two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

We  know  very  little  about  the  actual  composition  of  the  Opus  15  concerto,  and 
authorities  are  divided.  The  date  of  a  first  performance  is  equally  problematic,  since 
many  concerts  took  place  privately  in  the  homes  of  music-loving  aristocrats,  with  no 
public  sale  of  tickets  or  advertising  in  the  press.  We  have  Beethoven's  own  word  (in  a 
letter  to  his  publisher  in  1801)  that  this  concerto  is  in  fact  a  later  composition  than 
the  one  we  know  as  "number  two."  It  calls  for  a  larger  orchestra  than  the  earlier 
B-flat  concerto,  with  the  addition  of  clarinets,  trumpets,  and  timpani,  which  lend  a 
markedly  different  and  fuller  sonority  to  the  ensemble.  More  important,  though,  is  the 
new  sense  of  organic  development  that  Beethoven  brings  to  this  piece.  The  extended 
orchestral  ritornello  is  more  closely  argued  than  before.  The  simple  rhythm  of  the 
opening  gesture  and  its  octave  leap  upwards  underlie  much  of  what  happens  there- 
after. The  orchestra  presents  only  the  first  part  of  the  "second  theme,"  then  repeats 
the  gambit  twice  in  different  keys,  as  if  searching  for  the  continuation,  but  leaving  the 
"real"  conclusion  to  be  introduced  by  the  soloist.  Yet  part  of  the  search  involves  ele- 
ments of  both  the  first  and  second  themes  in  combination. 

Also  worth  noticing  in  Beethoven's  long-range  strategy  is  the  placement  of  stress 
and  climax.  Most  often  the  central  part  of  a  sonata  movement,  the  working  out  of  the 
musical  dialogue  between  different  themes  and  different  keys,  is  tense  and  driven,  but 
here  Beethoven  makes  it  surprisingly  relaxed  until  a  very  long  dominant  preparation 
for  the  return  to  the  home  key  ultimately  demands  a  fortissimo  return  of  the  main 
material,  the  climactic  moment  of  the  movement. 

The  Largo  feels  almost  throughout  like  chamber  music,  so  transparent  is  it.  Here 
Beethoven  especially  revels  in  the  sweet  sound  of  his  clarinets  (flutes  and  oboes  are 
silent  throughout  the  movement). 

The  finale  shows  us  already  the  Beethoven  of  unbuttoned  humor  and  sprightly  wit. 
The  main  rondo  theme  is  of  a  popular  character  (like  those  in  so  many  of  Haydn's 
symphonies),  though  its  unusual  phrasing  already  moves  it  far  beyond  the  pale  of  folk 
song  imitation.  It  sets  up  a  basic  rhythmic  pulse  that  continues  throughout  and 
defines  a  melodic  character  of  lighthearted  play.  The  first  contrasting  melody  begins 
with  the  tune  of  a  folk  song  well  known  in  Beethoven's  day,  "Die  Katze  lasst  das 
Mausen  nicht"  ("The  cat  won't  give  up  mousing"),  which  had  first  appeared  in  print 
in  a  1737  quodlibet  and  is  better  known  today  as  a  student  song  with  words  by  Geibel 
(uFrau  Musica")  about  a  musician  wandering  along  the  Nile  whose  fiddling  saves  him- 
self from  being  eaten  by  a  crocodile!  But  if  Beethoven  had  that  tune  in  mind,  he  gives 
us  only  enough  to  tease  before  moving  on  to  a  new  continuation.  The  feather-light 
changes  in  key,  mood,  tone,  texture,  and  theme  keep  this  finale  smiling  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Week  6 


More  .  .  . 

The  excellent  Beethoven  article  by  Alan  Tyson  and  Joseph  Kerman  in  The  New  Grove 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  is  a  short  book  in  itself,  and  it  has  been  reissued 
as  such  (Norton  paperback).  The  standard  Beethoven  biography  is  Thayer's  Life  of 
Beethoven,  written  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot  Forbes 
(Princeton,  available  in  paperback).  It  has  been  supplemented  by  Maynard  Solomon's 
Beethoven,  which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  dangerous  techniques  of 
psychohistory  to  produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hundreds  of  Beethoven 
books  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback).  Roger  Fiske  has  contributed  a  short  volume 
on  Beethoven  Concertos  and  Overtures  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of  Wash- 
ington paperback).  There  have,  of  course,  been  many  studies  of  the  symphonies. 
George  Grove's  Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies,  though  written  nearly  a  century 
ago  from  a  now-distant  point  of  view,  is  filled  with  perceptive  observations  (Dover 
paperback).  Basil  Lam's  chapter  on  Beethoven  in  the  first  volume  of  The  Symphony, 
edited  by  Robert  Simpson,  is  enlightening  (Penguin),  as  is  Simpson's  own  concise  con- 


Dinner  and  symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  symphony  menu  is  the  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance. 

The  fixed-price,  three-course  dinners  are  prepared  and  served  with  style. 

And  accompanied  by  free  parking.  So  you  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll 

to  symphony  with  time  to  spare.  For  reservations,  call  424-7000. 


ENADE 


At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 

On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 
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tribution  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides,  Beethoven  Symphonies  (University  of  Washington 
paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  classic  essays  on  the  symphonies  and  concertos 
appear  in  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback). 

Recordings  of  Beethoven's  works  are,  if  anything,  even  more  numerous  than  writ- 
ings about  him.  Several  complete  cycles  of  the  five  piano  concertos  are  available.  Some 
of  these  feature  now-departed  master  pianists  of  the  last  generation,  including  Rudolf 
Serkin,  who  recorded  the  cycle  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Telarc,  three  compact  discs),  and  Claudio  Arrau,  who  recorded  the  concertos  with  Sir 
Colin  Davis  and  the  Dresden  State  Orchestra  (Philips,  three  CDs).  Artur  Schnabel's 
recordings  dating  from  the  1930s  are  available  as  a  set  on  cassette,  but  individually 
on  Arabesque  CDs.  Also  of  special  interest  are  the  cycles  of  Leon  Fleisher  with  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  George  Szell  (CBS),  Alfred  Brendel  with 
James  Levine  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  (Philips),  Russell  Sherman  with  the  Czech 
Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  Vaclav  Neumann  (Pro  Arte),  and  the  most  stimu- 
lating of  available  solo  performances  on  fortepiano,  Steven  Lubin  with  the  Academy  of 
Ancient  Music  directed  by  Christopher  Hogwood  (Oiseau  Lyre).  Many  of  these  are 
also  available  as  single  discs.  Other  individual  performances  of  Concerto  No.  1  include 
that  by  Arthur  Rubinstein  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Erich  Leinsdorf  (RCA)  and  Sviatoslav  Richter  with  the  BSO  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Munch  (RCA);  both  discs  are  filled  out  with  solo  sonatas.  The  first  two  con- 
certos appear  together  in  a  recording  by  Stephen  Bishop-Kovacevich  with  Colin  Davis 
conducting  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  (Philips).  Rubinstein's  recording  of  Con- 
certo No.  2  with  the  BSO  under  Leinsdorf  is  coupled  with  Concerto  No.  3  (RCA). 

There  are  many  recordings  of  Beethoven's  nine  symphonies  as  a  set,  including  dis- 
tinguished readings  from  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (DG,  six 
CDs)  and  no  fewer  than  four  different  sets  — from  the  1950s,  1960s,  1970s,  and 
1980s— by  Herbert  von  Karajan  (the  earliest,  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra,  is  on 
EMI/Angel;  the  others,  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  are  on  DG).  I've  always  pre- 
ferred the  1963  set,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  available  on  five  CDs  (the  later 
ones  are  on  six).  Toscanini's  famous  cycle  with  the  NBC  Symphony  (RCA,  five  discs) 
has  recently  become  available  on  single  discs.  Newer  versions  include  a  solid  series  by 
Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Telarc,  five  discs)  and  Roger 
Norrington's  exciting  performances  on  historical  instruments  with  nineteenth-century 
seating  (Angel,  six  discs),  not  to  mention  stimulating  readings  by  Bernard  Haitink 
with  the  Concertgebouw  (Philips,  six  discs)  and  Wyn  Morris  with  the  London  Sym- 
phony (IMP  Classics,  seven  discs,  including  the  dubious  "reconstruction"  of  late 
sketches  into  a  presumed  movement  of  the  unfinished  Tenth  Symphony).  Individual 
recordings  of  the  First  Symphony  (in  addition  to  single  releases  of  versions  from  the 
sets)  include  Erich  Leinsdorf  s  performance  with  the  BSO  (Victrola,  coupled  with  the 
Eighth). 

-S.L. 


A  Special  Offer     The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce 
a  special  promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston. 
Upon  presentation  of  your  BSO  ticket  stub  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any 
purchase.  This  offer  is  valid  through  May  3,  1992. 
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Culture  is  not  just  an  ornament; 
it  is  the  expression 


a  nation*  s  character  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


f$ 


♦  Somerset  Maeghani 


Because  culture  touches  on  the  noblest  impulses  within  us  all, 

The  Boston  Company  believes  our  cultural  institutions  are  central  to 

the  dignity  of  every  individual.  Which  is  why,  in  addition  to  our  enthusiastic  support 

of  many  educational  and  social  causes  in  our  community 

—  including  the  needs  of  the  homeless  —  the  people  of  The  Boston  Company 

continue  to  contribute  to  such  cultural  institutions  as  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  urge  that  you,  too,  lend  it  your  continuous  and  generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Lender 
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What  only  a 
tiffany  diamond  can  say 


It  speaks  with  a  singular  clarity  and  brilliance. 
Because  the  stone  is  superior.  Because  the  cut  is 
dedicated  to  brilliance  not  size.  A  Tiffany  ring  is  the 
very  definition  of  value;  for  less  than  you  may  have 
believed,  it  is  more  than  you  ever  imagined.  Each 
Tiffany  ring,  in  its  celebrated  platinum  setting, 
honors   the  most   important   commitment   of  all. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 
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Pictured  from  left, 

diamonds  of  .89,  .74,  and 

1.17  carats  in  platinum  settings. 

To  receive  our  booklet 

How  to  Buy  a  Diamond, 

call  or  visit  Tiffany  &  Co. 


■      ■ 


NEW  YORK     BEVERLY  HILLS     SAN  FRANCISCO     SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA     DALLAS 
HOUSTON     WASHINGTON,  D.C.     CHICAGO     ATLANTA     BOSTON     PHILADELPHIA     800-526-0649 


/  anticipate  changes  in  my  clients'  lives  and  finances  so  they  can  make  the  most 


"It's  My  Job 


of  those  changes.  I  make  suggestions  before  they're  needed  —  whether  it's  refinancing 


To  Know  What 


a  jumbo  mortgage,  reevaluating  investment  objectives  or  creating  an  estate  plan." 


My  Clients  Need 


To  learn  more  about  how  Judy  Staubo  and  our  firm  of  financial  professionals  can 


Before  They  Do." 


simplify  both  your  finances  and  your  life,  contact  Susan  Dick  at  (617)  434-6722. 


THE     PRIVATE     BANK 

BANKERS,   INVESTMENT    COUNSELLORS   AND    FIDUCIARIES 


ANK     OF     BOSTON 


CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGES  •  PERSONAL  LOANS  •  INVESTMENT  COUNSELLING  •  TRUST  AND  ESTATE  SERVICES 
HOSPITAL  TRUST.  BANK  OF  BOSTON  CONNECTICUT,  CASCO  NORTHERN,  BANK  OF  BOSTON  FLORIDA  («J  MEMBER  FDIC 


Sometimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  in  1982,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton- Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 
community  in 
Massachusetts. 

Now,  a  second 
and  final  opportu- 

CARLETON- WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton- Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton- Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  corporation. 


Christoph  Eschenbach 

Now  in  his  fourth  season  as  music  director  of  the  Houston  Sym- 
phony, Christoph  Eschenbach  regularly  conducts  the  major  orches- 
tras of  Europe  and  North  America.  He  has  been  music  and  artistic 
director  of  the  Tonhalle  Orchestra  of  Zurich  and  principal  guest 
conductor  of  the  London  Philharmonic.  Also  a  noted  international 
pianist,  he  has  conducted  and  performed  as  soloist  worldwide.  In 
the  dual  role  of  conductor-pianist  he  has  recorded  several  Mozart 
concertos,  including  the  concertos  for  two  and  three  pianos;  his 
c^|-  m  Rfe|  more  than  fifty  recordings  also  include  the  complete  Mozart  piano 

B  JS  I  sonatas.  Mr.  Eschenbach's  appearances  during  the  1991-92  season 

include  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Zurich  Tonhalle,  the  National  Symphony,  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra,  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  and  a  series  of  four  concerts  as  both  soloist 
and  conductor  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  at  the  Barbican  Centre  in  London.  A 
frequent  guest  conductor  at  the  leading  American  summer  festivals,  Mr.  Eschenbach 
appeared  for  the  fifteenth  time  at  Tanglewood  and  at  the  Ravinia  Festival  in  1990.  He  has 
conducted  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival,  Blossom,  and  many  Euro- 
pean festivals.  In  August  1991  he  led  the  Houston  Symphony  in  a  tour  of  Japan,  where 
the  orchestra  was  in  residence  at  the  Pacific  Music  Festival  in  Sapporo.  As  an  opera  con- 
ductor, Mr.  Eschenbach  has  led  Don  Giovanni,  Cost  fan  tutte,  and  he  nozze  di  Figaro  as 
part  of  Houston  Grand  Opera's  Mozart  Festival.  In  the  spring  of  1992  he  will  conduct  a 
new  Houston  production  of  Parsifal,  followed  in  the  fall  by  a  new  production  of  Lohengrin. 
Mr.  Eschenbach  recently  signed  a  long-term  recording  agreement  with  Virgin  Classics,  to 
include  a  complete  Brahms  symphony  cycle  with  the  Houston  Symphony.  He  has  recorded 
a  Schumann  symphony  cycle  with  the  Bamberg  Symphony.  Recent  releases  include 
Dvorak's  New  World  Symphony,  Tobias  Picker's  Encantadas  with  Sir  John  Gielgud  narrat- 
ing, Grieg's  Peer  Gynt,  Saint-Saens'  Organ  Symphony,  and  Mozart's  complete  violin  con- 
certos with  Young  Uck  Kim.  Mr.  Eschenbach  made  his  first  Boston  Symphony  appearance 
as  piano  soloist  in  July  1969  and  conducted  the  orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  July  1978. 


*       y       CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

104.9  FM 


Celebrating  a  Quarter-Century  of 
Classical  Music  on  104.9  FM. 

1  (800)  370-104.9  (In  Mass.) 
1  (508)  927-104.9 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture. 


This  year,  there  is  a  $10.4  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn  — and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual 
Fund  —  and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  today.  Because  without 
you,  the  picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


~i 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 
I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1991-92  season.  (Friends'  benefits 

begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable  to  the  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


Name 


Tel. 


Address. 
City 


State 


Zip 


L 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251. 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALI VE 


J 
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Boston 

Symphony 

Annual 

Fund 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 


Patrons 


The  Higginson  Society 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the 
following  contributors  for  their  generous  support  during 
the  1990-91  season.  These  patrons  have  each  donated 
$1,500  or  more  to  either  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  or  one  or  more  of  the  BSO  Capital  Gift  pro- 
grams. Gifts  to  the  Annual  Fund  are  unrestricted  and 
are  applied  directly  to  the  Orchestra's  operating  budget. 
Capital  Gifts  include  Named  Endowment  Funds, 
Endowed  Orchestra  Chairs,  the  Symphony  Hall  Reno- 
vation Campaign,  Endowed  Seats  in  Symphony  Hall, 
the  Musical  Instrument  Acquisition  Fund,  Pooled  Life 
Income  Plan  gifts,  and  unrestricted  gifts  to  endowment. 
This  listing  acknowledges  contributions  received 
between  September  1,  1990  and  August  31,  1991. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Caro 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
Fitzpatrick 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 

Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ellis  Little  (d) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompsoi 

Anonymous  (1) 


Sponsors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 
Mrs.  Florence  Chesterton- Norris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 
Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 
Haskell  and  Ina  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry 
E.  Morton  Jennings 


Fellows 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Bailey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bakalar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

James  K.  Beranek 

Mrs.  Karl  Burack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Carr 

Charles  Christenson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Ms.  Mary  Hart  Cogan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Walter  J.  Connolly,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Ellen  0.  Jennings 
Ms.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

and  Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 
Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Palmer 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Cullinane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Doggett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

John  Gamble 

Mrs.  Joan  P.  Goldhammer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hangstefer 

Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  B.  Hostetter,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kucharski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrall  E.  Pearson 

Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Davies  Sohier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 

Anonymous  (3) 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Manuelian 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  James  Morton 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 

Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 

Stephen  Tilton 

Charles  M.  Werly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Williams 

Anonymous  (2) 


!  [embers 

[rs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

[rs.  Charles  Almy 

[r.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

[r.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Anderson 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  A.  Anderson 

rofessor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Anthony 

[rs.  Elsie  J.  Apthorp 

[arshall  and  Patricia  Armstrong 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Axelrod 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  BajaMan 

[rs.  Hope  Lincoln  Baker 

>r.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Baker 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 

ichard  Bartley 

[r.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Beard 

►r.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

[r.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 

tr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Bohnen 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  Calderwood 

[s.  Virginia  L.  Carroll 

[rs.  Richard  P.  Chapman 

|[r.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Child 

James  Russell  Clarke,  Jr. 

l[r.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Cleary 

[rs.  Nicholas  B.  Clinch 

|[r.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 

|[r.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Coit 

j[r.  and  Mrs.  I.W.  Colburn 

j[r.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 

jlr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Collier 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

jlr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cooper  III 

Ilr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker,  Jr. 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Curhan 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Cutler 

Irs.  Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 

jliss  Amy  Davol 

I'hillip  C.  Dee 

Irs.  F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 

lathaniel  T.  Dexter 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Dickerman 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 

j 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Driver,  Jr. 

Richard  W.  Dwight 

Irs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Goetz  B.  Eaton 


Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Elfers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmet 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Endicott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eskandarian 

Mrs.  Hortense  F.  Feldblum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Richard  Fennell 

Mrs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden 

Miss  Anna  E.  Finnerty 

Ms.  Michele  Fortune 

and  Peter  W.  Senopoulos 
Eugene  M.  Freedman 
Stefan  M.  Freudenberger 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mrs.  Morton  R.  Godine 
Arthur  S.  Goldberg 
Carol  R.  Goldberg 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  R.  Goldweitz 
Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 
Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Grant 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Gregory 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Haas 
Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Hannah 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Hauser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ulf  B.  Heide 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  M.  Henson 
Noah  T.  Herndon 
Mrs.  Harrison  D.  Horblit 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Hosage 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Donald  Hudson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hunnewell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hyman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Indeglia 
Mrs.  Dewitt  John 
Mrs.  Albert  S.  Kahn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kopans 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K  Kraft 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 
Edward  J.  Kutlowski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Lacy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Landay 


Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 

Richard  K.  Lochridge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Maddox 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mahoney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gael  Mahony 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Olivia  A.  Manice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Satoru  Masamune 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  C.  Matthews 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Matthews 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Dr.  Clinton  F.  Miller 

and  Ms.  Adele  Wick 
Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf  F.  Monosson 
Mrs.  Olney  S.  Morrill 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  Morss 
David  G.  Mugar 
Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 
Mrs.  Louville  Niles 
Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 
Miss  Mary-Catherine  O'Neill 
Mrs.  Andrew  Oliver 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Palmer 
Gary  M.  Palter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Paresky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Pearce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Phillips 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Pingree 
Mrs.  Hollis  Plimpton,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Ribakoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Robinson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Jordan  S.  Ruboy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 
Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  S.  Scott  Morton 
Alan  H.  Scovell 
Robert  Segel 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shane 
Mrs.  Jeanette  S.  Simon 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eliot  Snider 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  P.  Somers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 
Theodore  E.  Stebbins 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Stepanian 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Stern 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Stevens 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  E.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Mrs.  Patricia  Hansen  Strang 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  B.  Talbot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Taplin 


Mrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  0.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow 

Mrs.  David  Terwilliger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Nicholas  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Tichnor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tillinghast 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Tillman 

Mrs.  Richard  F.  Treadway 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Trippe 

Mrs.  Irving  Usen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 

Mrs.  Evelyn  R.  Wagstaff-Callahan 


Mrs.  H.  Saint  John  Webb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 

Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler 

Stetson  Whitcher 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Mrs.  Florence  T.  Whitney 

Richard  T.  Whitney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mrs.  Shepard  F.  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Wiseman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Ayer  Wood, 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 

Anonymous  (11) 


Meeting  planners  who  need 

help  with  their  budgets 
should  go  to  business  school. 


At  Bentley  College's  Office  of 
Conferencing  and  Special  Events 
(C  A.S.E.),  we  know  better  than 
anyone  how  to  work  within  your 
budget  without  sacrificing  the 
grade  A  facilities,  services  and 
amenities  you  need  to  make  your 
meeting  a  success. 

We're  conveniently  located  and 
can  accommodate  meetings  from 
15  to  1200  people.  And  we  offer 
full-service  catering  by  Marriott, 
recreational  facilities,  free  parking 
and  satellite  video/teleconferencing. 

So  when  you're  studying  loca- 
tions for  your  next  meeting,  call 
(617)891-CASE.  It's  the  best  way 
to  earn  extra  credit. 


Bentley  College 

For  meetings  of  the  minds. 

The  Office  of  Conferencing  And  Special  Events. 
Waltham,  MA  02254 
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I 

[Ir.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

[Ir.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

[Vofessor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

[It.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Anthony 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Armstrong 

[Ir.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

[Ir.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Axelrod 

[Ir.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 

[Ir.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  E.  Bain 

[Ir.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 

[)r.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

[Irs.  Caroline  Thayer  Bland 

(Ir.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Bodman  HI 

[Ir.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A  Brooke 

[Is.  Renee  Burrows 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

[Ir.  and  Mrs.  C.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

)Is.  Deborah  P.  Clark 

[Irs.  George  H.A.  Clowes 

[Ir.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

[Ir.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 

[Ir.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

|ohns  H.  Congdon 

[Ir.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

|>r.  and  Mrs.  John  Constable 

|Irs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

[Ir.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

|Ir.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

|Irs.  John  E.  Dawson 

Irs.  Pierre  deBeaumont 

!]>r.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Dickinson 


Capital  Gifts  Contributors 

Dorothy  Duston 

Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 

Dr.  Joyce  Friedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  Grossman 

Catherine  Louise  Hagney  (d) 

Michael  A.  Halperson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hatsopoulos 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Hearne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 

Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Kaplan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Kluchman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Harry  Levinson,  M.D. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Sr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 

Miss  Charlotte  N.  May 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Professor  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Montgomery 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

C.  W.  Paine 

Richard  C.  Paine,  Jr. 

Miss  Sheila  Paine 

Walter  C.  Paine 

Mrs.  James  J.  Pastoriza,  Sr. 

Miss  Pauline  Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Salke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Miss  Rosamond  Sears 

Jerome  H.  Shapiro,  M.D. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A  Smith 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Sohier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 

Alan  Steinert,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mrs.  Roland  von  Weber 

Miss  Christine  White 

Mrs.  Constance  V.  R.  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 

Anonymous  (2) 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  also  grateful  to  the  following  Corporations 
and  Foundations  for  their  contributions  of  $1,500  and  above  to  one  or  more  of 
the  BSO  Capital  Gift  Programs. 


Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
Associated  Radiologists 

of  Boston,  Inc. 
Bank  of  Boston 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 
Clark  Charitable  Trust 
Connell  Limited  Partnership 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Dynatech  Corporation 
Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 


The  Gillette  Company 

The  Carol  and  Avram  Goldberg 

Family  Foundation 
The  Grainger  Foundation 
Henry  Hornblower  Fund,  Inc. 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Co. 
The  Kresge  Foundation 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
The  New  England 


The  Esther  V.  &  Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Foundations, 
Helene  R.  Cahners-Kaplan  and 
Carol  R.  Goldberg,  Trustees 
Raytheon  Company 
Shawmut  Bank,  NA. 
State  Street  Foundation 
Abbot  &  Dorothy  H.  Stevens  Foundation 
Tremont  Street  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
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Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Friends 

$750  -  $1,499 


Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  John  M.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Aldrich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Amory 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Andrews  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  D.  Anthony 

Ms.  Sarah  Webb  Armstrong 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Barnes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  D.  Barron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  M.  Barton 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Bateman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Bentinek-Smith 

Mr.  William  I.  Bernell 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bingham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Blyth 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Bodman  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Brown 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  Cannon 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Mrs.  William  Claflin  m 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Mrs.  George  H.  A.  Clowes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  W.  Coleman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Connell 

Victor  Constantiner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Crockett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  T.  Daignault 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  F.  Darling 

Mrs.  Pierre  De  Beaumont 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Devens 

Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter 

Richard  R.  Downey 

David  Driscoll 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Edmonds,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archie  C.  Epps 

Mrs.  Henri  A.  Erkelens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  V.  French 

Robert  P.  Giddings 

Ms.  Francine  Ellen  Goldstein 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Gowing 

Ms.  Betty  J.  Green 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hatsopoulos 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Gordon  Holmes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Louise  P.  Hook 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nisshn  Joseph 

Mrs.  Louise  Shonk  Kelly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  0.  Keohane 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Krutenat 

Mrs.  George  C.  Lee 

Mrs.  Emily  Saltonstall  Lewis 

Graham  Atwell  Long 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 

Ms.  Anne  Lovett 

Mrs.  Victor  A.  Lutnicki 

Mrs.  David  S.  McLellan 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Myers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Nichols 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Perkins 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Pitts 
Mr.  Anthony  C.  Piatt 

and  Ms.  Nancy  Goodwin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Rauscher 
Mrs.  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Sandstrom 
George  C.  Seybolt 
Ms.  Eileen  C.  Shapiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Sharf 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Shenton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 
Charlotte  and  Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lamar  Soutter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Spiker 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  St.  Goar 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maximilian  Steinmann 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  Anthony  Swain 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Stephen  J.  Sweeney 
Mrs.  Jane  Tappan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thorndike 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  M.  Tyler  HI 
Mrs.  Sue  S.  Watson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Wengren 
Miss  Barbara  West 
Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler 
Robert  W.  White 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Wilding-White 
Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Wilhams-DeCelles 
Anonymous  (11) 


Friends 

$350  -  $749 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Adelson 

Mrs.  Else  Adler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralf  A.  Adolfsson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Althausen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Ames 

Theodore  Anastos 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Arnold 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Atwood 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Baker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  Bancroft 

Joseph  S.  Banks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Barstow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  E.  Barton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  C.  Bedford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Bever 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Blagden 

Maxwell  V.  Blum 

Miss  Rhoda  C.  Bonville 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  K.  Bramhall,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Adrian  J.  Broggini 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Burge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Cabot 

Miss  Hannah  C.  Campbell 

Ray  F.  Carmichael 

Mrs.  Ephron  Catlin 

Ms.  Starr  Chambers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  M.  Chapin 

Mr.  William  F.  Chase  H 

Mr.  David  Cheever  HI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Cheever 

F.  Sargent  Cheever 

Mrs.  Miles  Nelson  Clair 

Roger  L.  Clifton 

F.  Douglas  Cochrane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Comstock 

Mrs.  Gilman  W.  Conant 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  Cooperman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gorham  L.  Cross 

Ms.  Phyllis  Smith  Curtin 


Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  K.  Darlington 

Mr.  Bob  Davis 

Mr.  William  F.  G.  Dawson 

Mrs.  Brenton  H.  Dickson  HI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Dober 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armen  Dohanian 

Mr.  Peter  A.  Draymore 

Mr.  Elbert  Drazy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Mason  Dubois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  C.  Dumaine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  M.  Dunn 

Ms.  Majorie  C.  Dyer 

Mrs.  Gladys  A.  Eggiman 

Mrs.  Philip  Eiseman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  V.  Ellis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  M.  Endicott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  S.  Epstein 

Mrs.  Romeyn  Everdell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Fadem 
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Mes, 
there  is  more. 


Life  has  been 
good.  Rewarding. 
Comfortable. 
Interesting.  Can 
there  possibly  be 
more?  Are  there 
experiences  yet  to 
live?  Are  there 
feelings  still  to  be 
discovered? 

Yes,  there  is 
more.  There  is 
Orchard  Cove. 
Where  you  live  in 
spacious,,  private 
comfort,  with 
room  to  entertain 
as  you  wish.  In  a 
relaxing  wooded  setting  where  the 
most  intrusive  sounds  are  the  birds 
chirping  to  greet  the  sun  as  it  rises 
over  a  glistening  pond. 

Where  your  every  need  is  attended 
to.  Deliriously  prepared  meals... per- 
sonal and  wellness  care... medical 
attention. .  .housekeeping. .  .even  long- 


term  nursing 
home  care,  if 
needed. 

Where  every 
convenience  and 
activity  you  might 
want  —  shop- 
ping, golf,  wor- 
ship, entertain- 
ment, sports — is 
on  site  or  within 
minutes,  and 
transportation  is 
provided  for  you. 
Orchard  Cove 
is  a  community  of 
people  just  like 
you  —  people  to 
whom  retirement  is  merely  the  begin- 
ning of  another  of  life's  adventures. 
Discover  what  more  life  can  offer. 
The  lifestyle... the  luxury... the  peace 
of  mind  you  deserve.  With  premium 
suites  beginning  at  $275,000  (90% 
returned  upon  departure).  Orchard 
Cove.  Reserve  your  place  today. 


Where  living  long  means  living  well. 

A  Lifecare  community  sponsored  by  the  Hebrew  Rehabilitation  Center. 

• 

Orchard  Cove  Information  Center 
793  Washington  Street,  Canton,  MA  02021  •  (617)  821-1730 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jarvis  Farley 
Ms.  Carrie  Farmer 
Paul  H.  Farris 
Dr.  Harvey  V.  Fineberg 

and  Dr.  Mary  E.  Wilson 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Francis 
Ms.  Suzanne  Freedman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steve  Ganak 
Miss  Eleanor  Garfield 
Richard  B.  Gladstone 
Alan  R.  Goff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Charles  M.  Goldman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macey  J.  Goldman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Goldstein 
Ms.  Lesli  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Gore 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Gorham 
Martin  Gottlieb 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Gray 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Green 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  S.  Greenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Greenfield 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Grimes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Hadley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Gibson  Hammond 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley  L.  Hansen 
Frank  L.  Harrington,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Harris 
Ms.  Alice  B.  Hatch 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Hawes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Hayden 
Mrs.  Harold  L.  Hazen 
Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Henderson 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Heyman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Hiam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Hicks 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denny  F.  High 
Mrs.  Petie  Hilsinger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winston  R.  Hindle,  Jr. 
Sara  and  Glen  Hiner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Hinkle 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Holland 
Mrs.  Harry  P.  Hood,  Jr. 
Miss  Isabel  B.  Hooker 
Mrs.  Joseph  Howe 
Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Hoyt 
Dr.  Richard  F.  Hoyt,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Hunnewell 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 
Mrs.  Paul  M.  Jacobs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Jacobson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  H.  Jenkins 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howland  B.  Jones,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  0.  Jones 
Ms.  Sarah  Kantor 
Mrs.  Prescott  L.  Kettell 
Samuel  H.  Kim 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Kimball  H 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  A.  Klarman 
Ms.  Virginia  B.  Klemrock 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kloss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Kluchman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russel  W.  Knight 


Koji  Kobayashi 

Kevin  Koch 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kornfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  F.  Kusekoski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  E.  Lacaillade 

Dr.  Barry  M.  Lamont 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Lamont 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lathrop 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Latta 

Mrs.  Paul  B.  Le  Baron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  F.  Leach 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Leahy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Lee 

Alan  L.  Lefkowitz 

Mrs.  Tudor  Leland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Elia  Lipton 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Harris  Livens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Loder 

Mrs.  Laurence  M.  Lombard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lyman,  Jr. 

Miss  Ann  E.  Macdonald 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Madden 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hywel  Madoc-Jones 

Charles  Francis  Mahoney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Malcom 

Ms.  Therese  A  Maloney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Marcus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Mayer 

Mrs.  Maurice  McCarthy 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  McDermott 

Dr.  Jeremiah  P.  McDonald 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  McSheffrey 

Mrs.  Roy  R.  Merchant,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  D.  Michelove 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Mittelman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Moulton 

John  J.  Murphy 

Koichi  Naruse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Nelson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  S.  Nichols 

Joseph  J.  Nicholson 

J.  Patrick  O'Brien 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  O'Connor,  Sr. 

Reverend  Joseph  James  O'Hare  HI 

Mrs.  George  Olmsted 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jason  S.  Orlov 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josef  A.  Orosz,  Jr. 

Miss  Esther  E.  Osgood 

Mrs.  George  A.  Ott 

Mrs.  Milton  S.  Page 

Ms.  Mary  B.  Parent 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Harry  Parker 

Richard  J.  Parker 

Mrs.  Brackett  Parsons 

Mrs.  Helen  W.  Parsons 

Mrs.  Martha  S.  Patrick 

Carmen  J.  Patti 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Pattison 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Pecchenino 

Mrs.  Marion  L.  Peirson 

Mrs.  Thorn  Pendleton 

Miss  Sylvia  Perkins 

H.  Angus  and  Genevieve  T.  Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Pierce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvar  W.  Polk,  Jr. 

Howard  E.  Pollen 

George  J.  Power 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Prouty 

Michael  C.  J.  Putnam 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Remis 

Ms.  Ellen  B.  Richstone 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Sargeant 

Mr.  Eiji  Satani 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Scheinbart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pieter  Schiller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  G.  Schorr 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  R.  Schroeder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  Schubert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  H.  Seaver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Sepinuck 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  J.  Shachoy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Shaer 

Dr.  Jerome  H.  Shapiro 

Leslie  and  Howard  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Shirman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Shotwell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoel  P.  Shriberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Siegfried 

Dr.  Alene  Silver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  E.  Sisson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Smith 

Patrick  K  Snead 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spaulding 

Mrs.  Josiah  A.  Spaulding 

Mrs.  Hester  D.  Sperduto 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Squire 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Stagg 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  D.  Steele,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Stevenson  IV 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galen  L.  Stone 

Mrs.  Somers  H.  Sturgis 

Miss  Faith  Thayer  Sulloway 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliot  M.  Surkin 

Mrs.  Heslip  E.  Sutherland 

Toshitsugu  Takeuchi 

Ms.  Jeanne  M.  H.  Talbourdet 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  A  Tambone 

Dr.  Raymond  L.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  A.  Tenbrook 

Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Tishler 

Donald  Toy 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

C.  Robert  Tully 

Mrs.  Howard  Ulfelder 

Allan  Van  Gestel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Vernon 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Walcott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Walker 

Ms.  Joyce  A.  Warchol 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Watson  H 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Weber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Weitzel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  U.  Wellington 

Mrs.  Betty  Wheeler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  White 

Mrs.  Morrill  Wiggin 

Michael  F.  Wilcox 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Wilkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Howard  Wilson 
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Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Winslow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  J.  Winstanley 

Ms.  Katharine  Winthrop 

Ms.  Mary  Wolfson 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Wood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rawson  Lyman  Wood 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Woods 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Worb 

Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Worthen 

Mrs.  Whitney  Wright 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Younis,  Jr. 
Ms.  Mary  Ellen  Zak 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Zarren 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Zildjian 
Anonymous  (22) 


Friends 

$250  -  $349 


Mrs.  Brenda  C.  Aaronson 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Adams,  Jr. 

Mrs.  L.  Hathaway  Amsbary 

Ms.  Jill  A.  Angel 

Richard  D.  Angel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Appleton 

Myrna  and  Martin  Aronson 

G.  Michael  Ashmore 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Atherton 

Dr.  Lloyd  Axelrod  and  Eleanor  C.  Axelrod 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Banks 

Yonathan  Bard 

Miss  Anahid  Barmakian 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 

Mrs.  Marshall  K.  Bartlett 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  D.  Becker 

Mrs.  Diane  Y.  Bedrosian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Gregg  Bemis 

William  J.  Bernier,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Bianchi 

Ms.  Judith  Bidwell 

Mrs.  V.  Stoddard  Bigelow 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird  HI 

Roland  Blackburn,  Jr. 

Abraham  Bluestone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  L.  Bondy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Anne  C.  Booth 

Gustavo  Bottan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Bouton 

Senator  Walter  J.  Boverini 

Lee  C.  Bradley  HI 

Vincent  C.  Brann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Braude 

Mrs.  J.  Dante  Brebbia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Bressler 

Mrs.  Donald  W.  Brookfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burton  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  B.  Browne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Brack 

Catherine  J.  and  Lloyd  M.  Bunting  HI 

William  J.  Butterworth 

Mrs.  Harriet  Cabot 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Cane 

Eric  Canel 

Leon  M.  Cangiano,  Jr. 

Dr.  Patricia  I.  Carella 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  Carls 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Carroll 

Dr.  Mary  C.  Cavallaro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  H.  Chase 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  N.  Cheever 

Lanbo  Chen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Y.  Chittick,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Clark,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Clark 

Robert  Clemence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Clemson 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Cleveland 

Mrs.  John  W.  Coffey 

Janine  and  Douglas  Cohen 

Miss  Minnie  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Colby  HI 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Comey 

Thomas  E.  Connolly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woolsey  S.  Conover 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Conrads 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Cooke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Coolidge 

Eugene  G.  Coombs,  Jr. 

Drs.  Amiel  Cooper  and  Lori  Adcock 

Lucy  A.  and  James  E.  Coppola 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Costello 

Mrs.  J.  Holland  Cotter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Cotton 

Frank  W.  Crabill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Creighton,  Jr. 

Mr.  John  Crocker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Crocker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Crowley,  Jr. 

Bruce  Curran 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Curtin,  Jr. 

Arnold  R.  Cutler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Davis  H 

Rev.  Msgr.  Russell  H.  Davis 

Mrs.  Kendall  B.  DeBevoise 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  I.  DeFriez 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Denning 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roman  W.  DeSanctis 

Ms.  Aili  Di  Bonadventura 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  H.  Diamond 

Ms.  Margaret  Diefenderfer 

Kendall  Doble 

Miss  Sally  Dodge 

Robert  W.  Doran 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  C.  Dorn 

Mrs.  Zelma  R.  Dorson 

Stephen  R.  Dunn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Dziekan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Eaton,  Jr. 

Walter  D.  Edmonds 

Miss  Mary  C.  Eliot 

Charles  H.  Ellis,  Jr. 

Ms.  Winifred  E.  Ellis 

Mrs.  A.  Bradlee  Emmons 

Denman  Engstrom 

Ms.  Therese  M.  Engstrom 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Epstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Erhard 

Ms.  Martha  A.  Erickson 

Staffan  Ericsson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Evans 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Feinberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Feldman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  G.  Ferris,  Jr. 


Miss  Janet  P.  Fitch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Niles  D.  Flanders 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brent  P.  Fletcher 

Miss  Laura  B.  Foster 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Fox 

Mrs.  Marie  H.  Fox 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Freeman 

Barry  L.  Friedman 

Mrs.  John  Furman 

Edward  B.  Galligan 

Mrs.  Charles  Mack  Ganson 

Ms.  Dorothy  Lord  Ganz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  N.  Garth 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Everett  E.  Gendler 

Paul  J.  Gerry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Gherardi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Ghublikian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Edward  Giberti 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Gifford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Gilbert 

Rabbi  Albert  Ginsburgh 

John  J.  Giuliani 

Mrs.  Harvey  B.  Gold 

Alan  Goldberg 

Frederick  Goldstein 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Gorbach 

Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  Jr. 

Vincent  J.  Gorman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken  Gould 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Goyette 

Ekkehard  Grampp 

Frank  C.  Graves 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Gray 

Mrs.  Hugh  Gregg 

Mrs.  Helen  Grossman 

Miss  Constance  Grosvenor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Gustin,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lyman  P.  Gutterson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Haber 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Haffenreffer 

Mrs.  John  M.  Haffenreffer 

Ms.  Frances  Sloan  Hall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Hamann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  E.  Haroian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baron  M.  Hartley 

Ms.  Sarah  J.  Hastings 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Hayes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milan  A.  Heath,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Heaton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Hender 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  E.  Henderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Hicks 

Ms.  Lucinda  Hines 

Mrs.  Karl  J.  Hirshman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Brian  Holland 

Ms.  Charlotte  Hollister 

John  A.  Holmes 
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William  F.  Hoist 
Ross  G.  Honig 
Dr.  Douglas  Horst 

and  Ms.  Maureen  Phillips 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fox  Hovey 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Terry  Howard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  W.  Hurd 
Constantine  Hutchins,  Jr. 
Mark  Hyman,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Blake  Ireland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  Issacs 
Miss  Carol  F.  Ishimoto 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  0.  Ives 
Ms.  Ruth  P.  Ives 
Martin  L.  Jack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 
James  H.  Jackson 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Y.  C.  Jao 
Richard  F.  Jarrell 
Mrs.  T.  Edson  Jewell 
Mrs.  H.  Alden  Johnson,  Jr. 
Walter  J.  Johnson 
Paul  and  Barbara  Jaskow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dana  Jost 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Kane 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Karas 
Mrs.  Charles  Kassel 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  P.  Kassirer 
Dean  Kauffman 
Sumner  Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufmann 
Mrs.  Kathleen  M.  Keenan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartow  Kelly 
William  E.  Kelly 
John  F.  Kendrick 
Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  A.  Kennedy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  D.  Kennedy 
Drs.  Kenneth  R.  and  Barbara  M.  Kenyon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Kittredge 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Knight 
Ivan  M.  Krasner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  N.  Krebs 
Dr.  Ruth  B.  Kundsin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Kuskin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Kutchin 
Ms.  Cecelia  A.  Lacey-Anzuoni 
Mrs.  F.  Danby  Lackey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ladd 
Arthur  G.  LaMirande 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Landay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Landes 
Mrs.  William  L.  Langer 
Richard  Langerman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Langlois 
Michael  Lappin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  E.  Larson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Latham,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Lawrence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Leonard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Lesser 
Richard  H.  Lindgren 
Ms.  Esther  Loitherstein 
Lawrence  D.  Lorenzo 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Lurie 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  MacDougall,  Jr. 


Ms.  Karen  MacDougall 

Peter  MacDougall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  D.  Mackintosh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  MacNeill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Malloy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Malloy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  F.  0  Maloney 

Ms.  Therese  A.  Maloney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Manzella 

Hugo  J.  Marchi 

Mrs.  George  R.  Mathey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  D.  May 

Dr.  Kathryn  A.  McCarthy 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  V.  McDermott,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  M.  McGinn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  W.  McKittrick 

Mr.  Leonard  E.  Mellberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Merenda 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Messing 

George  B.  Meszoly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  F.  Meyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Meyer,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  S.  Michaels 

George  Michaels 

Ms.  Judith  Ann  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  T.  Miller 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Millis 

John  M.  Morss 

R.  E.  Moulton,  Jr. 

Ms.  Martha  S.  Mugar 

David  L.  Myers 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  P.  Nesbeda 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Mrs.  Herman  A.  Osgood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyman  Ossoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  M.  Ossoff 

Seiichiro  Ota 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Park 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  S.  Patton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Pattullo 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Peabody 

Robert  B.  Peckham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Pepper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Peretz 

Ms.  Nancy  Peterson 

Mr.  Daniel  Phillips 

and  Rev.  Diana  W.  Phillips 
Mrs.  Overton  A.  Phillips 
C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  A.  Pierce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  M.  Pistorino 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Pitcher,  Jr. 
Edward  E.  Pomfret 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Pope 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  A.  Popovsky 
Peter  B.  Post 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Pratt 
Mrs.  John  H.  Privitera 
Richard  Quinn 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Rabb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Rabb 
Jean-Pierre  Radley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Ramler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Reeder,  Jr. 
John  R.  and  Laura  Eby  Regier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Riley  HI 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 
Ms.  Marcia  A.  Rizzotto 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  W.  Robbins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  R.  Robertson 

Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ex  Rodgers 

Stephen  R.  and  Barbara  Roop 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  G.  Roskind,  Jr. 

William  C.  Rothert 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Rowland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Daniel  Rubenstein 

David  T.  Rubin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  G.  Rubin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 

Alford  Paul  Rudnick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  S.  Saad 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erven  A.  Samsel 

John  V.  C.  Saylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Schaye 

Robert  W.  Schlundt 

Henry  L.  P.  Schmelzer 

Peter  Schofield 

Wilfred  Schofield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  A.  Sehon 

Ms.  Paula  Schumann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Scully 

K.  E.  Seagal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Seamans 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  H.  Sears 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Sebba 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Senkler  H 

Mrs.  Freema  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Shelzi 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Shirley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  Siegel 

David  F.  Simon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  E.  Smith 

Mrs.  Donna  Smith 

Mrs.  Gordon  Smith 

Ms.  Loretta  Smith 

Peter  N.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  L.  Snyder  HI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  M.  Sobin 

Mrs.  Harold  Sofield 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Sorger 

Mrs.  Horace  H.  Soule 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Spound 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Sprague 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  F.  Squire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Stahl 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Stahl 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Stanbury 

Norman  Stein 

Alan  Steinert 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Goodwill  M.  Stewart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Stimpson 

Edward  T.  Sullivan 

Ms.  Vanessa  Symmons 

Kazuhiro  Takahashi 

Marc  and  Mette  Teller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  M.  Theodore 

Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  Thompson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Tobin 

Ms.  Judith  R.  Tucker 

David  L.  VanDerMeid 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Vanderweil,  Sr. 

Rev.  George  D.  Vartzelis 

Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Vawter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  C.  Vigneron 
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GUILD,  MONRAD  &  OATES,  INC. 

Family  Investment  Advisers 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  the  Management  of  Investments 

and  Tax  and  Estate  Planning 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr.  Ernest  E.  Monrad  William  A.  Oates,  Jr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 


Tower  Records  has 
the  largest  selection  of 

Classical,  Opera  and 
Chamber  music. 


(Located  3  blocks 

from  Symphony  Hall) 


BOSTON    Mass.  Ave.  at  Newbury 

Hynes  Convention  Center/ICA  fl)  stop  on  the  Green  Line 
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Stephen  J.  Vincent 

Robert  A.  Vogt 

William  K.  Walters 

Mrs.  John  Ware,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Zach  Webster 

Karen  S.  and  G.  Hartley  D.  Webster 

Steven  Weisman 

Ms.  Kathy  L.  Weiss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  C.  Welch 


Mrs.  Mark  R.  Werman 
Julien  Vose  Weston 
Mrs.  Henry  Wetter,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Edith  G.  Weyerhaeuser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Wheeler 
Clark  and  Nancy  Whitcomb 
Ms.  Elaine  F.  Whiteside 
Edward  T.  Whitney,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  N.  Wilder 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Wilson 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Wistran 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Wolf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Woodman 

Robert  W.  Wormstead,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  M.  Zack 

Mrs.  Zenon  S.  Zannetos 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Zeller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Ziering,  Jr. 

Anonymous  (21) 


Dedicated  Gifts 


Contributions  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1991  fiscal  year  in  honor  of  the  following  individuals: 


Evelyn  Arac 

Sandy  and  David  Bakalar 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Lewis  Gelbert 


Jonathan  Kerlin  Getz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maury  Lasden 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Milani 
William  Pierce 


Elaine  Rosenfeld 

Malcolm  Sherman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Solomon 


Contributions  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  1991 
fiscal  year  in  memory  of  the  following  individuals: 


Alan  C.  Bemis 
John  F.  Bergin,  Jr. 
Hope  Barnes 
Ruth  Berow 
Eleanor  C.  Bradley 


Edward  A  Conboy 
Ellen  M.  Crane 
Kathleen  Fullerton 
Lucy  Gallup 


James  Kiley 
Samuel  Mayes 
William  Remis 
Amy  Shapiro 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  particularly  grateful  to  those  individuals 
who  chose  to  remember  the  BSO  through  a  bequest: 


Natalie  Berry 
Helen  R.  Blodgett 
Eleanor  C.  Bradley 
Alice  E.  Buff 
Margaret  M.  Carrier 
Eleanor  M.  Dyer 
Edith  F.  Eustis 
Allyn  B.  Forbes 
Marie  Audet  Gillet 


Thomas  Lee  Higginson 
Robert  H.  Jonson 
Louise  Lamlein 
J.  Edgar  Laroche 
Germaine  Laurent 
Adeline  H.  Leary 
Mary  R.  McCarthy 
Abigail  F.  McCoy 
John  T.  Norton 


Francis  Parkman 
Mary  M.  Prall 
Rosalie  Rosen 
Ruth  Sanderson 
Mary  F.H.  Smith 
Edna  Talbot 
Margaret  Blake  Taylor 
Dr.  Richard  H.  Thompson 
Katharine  Lane  Weems 
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he  right  asset 
manager  could 
well  be  your  most 
important  asset. 

With  BayBank's  history  of  strong 
long- term  performance,  choosing  our 
Private  Banking  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ment decisions  you'll  ever  make. 

Whether  you  need  tax-exempt  in- 
come, high  current  income,  or  long-term 
capital  growth — we'll  tailor  a  program 
to  help  you  reach  your  unique  goals. 
And,  by  diversifying  your  portfolio  and 
applying  strict  quality  standards, BayBank 
will  minimize  your  risk. 

Investment  Specialists  from  our 
Private  Banking  Group  are  available  to 
meet  with  you  at  your  convenience. 
Just  call  Pamela  Henrikson,  Executive 
Vice  President,  at  (617)  661-3300. 

To  make  your  assets  work  harder 
than  ever,  the  choice  is  easier  than  ever. 
BayBank  Private  Banking. 


BayBank 


m 


}RIVATE  BANKING 


Member  FDIC 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  generous  support 
of  the  following  foundations.  Their  grants  have  made  possible  a  variety  of 
programs  and  projects. 


The  Lassor  and  Fanny  Agoos 

Charity  Fund 
J.M.R.  Barker  Foundation 
Barrington  Foundation 
The  Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 
Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 
Charles  S.  Bird  Foundation 
The  Boston  Globe  Foundation 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co. 
The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Britten-Pears  Foundation 
Louis  J.  Chartier  Charitable  Trust 
Chiles  Foundation 
Clipper  Ship  Foundation 
The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 
Jessie  B.  Cox  Charitable  Trust 
Creighton  Family  Foundation 
Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation 
Nancy  Sayles  Day  Foundation 
Demoulas  Foundation 
Aaron  Diamond  Foundation 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
Eastern  Enterprises 
The  Eastman  Charitable 

Foundation 
Eaton  Foundation 
Orville  W.  Forte  Charitable 

Foundation 
Joseph  C.  and  Esther  Foster 

Foundation 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
The  Fuller  Foundation 
G.P.  and  Rose  Gardner  Charitable 

Trust 


Gerondelis  Foundation 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 

Charles  and  Sarah  Goldberg 

Charitable  Trust 
The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 
Grainger  Foundation 
Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 
Robert  Z.  Greene  Foundation 
William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Grosberg  Family  Charity  Fund 
HCA  Foundation 
Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation 
Harvard  Musical  Association 
William  Randolph  Hearst 

Foundation 
Henry  Hornblower  Fund,  Inc. 
The  Hunt  Foundation 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation 
June  Rockwell  Levy  Foundation 
Katherine  Kenyon  Lippitt 

Foundation 
Lowell  Institute 
MacPherson  Fund 
Sarah  G.  McCarthy  Memorial 

Foundation 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 
Helen  and  Leo  Mayer  Charitable 

Trust 
Merrill  Lynch  Foundation 
William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 
Max  and  Sophie  Mydans 

Foundation 


Olivetti  Foundation 

Oxford  Fund,  Inc. 

The  Palriwala  Foundation  of  America 

The  Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation 
The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts 
The  Harold  Whitworth  Pierce 

Charitable  Trust 
Property  Capital  Trust 
Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 
Frederick  W.  Richmond  Foundation 
Billy  Rose  Foundation,  Inc. 
Richard  Saltonstall  Charitable 

Foundation 
The  William  E.  and  Bertha  Schrafft 

Charitable  Trust 
Albert  Shapiro  Fund 
Miriam  Shaw  Fund 
George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family 

Charitable  Trust 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational 

and  Charitable  Foundation 
Janet  Upjohn  Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stevens  Foundations 
Gertrude  W.  and  Edward  M.  Swartz 

Charitable  Trust 
Tisch  Foundation 
Charles  Irwin  Travelli  Fund 
Frederick  E.  Weber  Charities 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Henri  Leon  Wyler  Foundation 
Yawkey  Foundation 
Anonymous  (3) 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 


$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 
of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  North  American  Tour 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lane 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
William  K.  O'Brien 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Deloitte  &  Touche 
James  T.  McBride 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 


Dynatech  Corporation 
J.P.  Barger 

Eastern  Enterprises 
Robert  W.  Weinig 

EG&G,  Inc. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

First  Winthrop  Corporation 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Graf  aeon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

Hill,  Holhday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

The  Henley  Group 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Lawner  Reingold  Britton  &  Partners 
Michael  H.  Reingold 
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1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Lexus 
J.  Davis  Tlliugworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

MCI 

Jonathan  Crane 

McKinsey  &  Company 
Robert  P.  O'Block  * 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

The  New  England 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Nynex  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


PaineWebber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

People  Magazine 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  Picard 

The  Red  Lion  Tnn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Shawmut  Bank,  NA. 
John  P.  Hamill 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 


Independence,  service,  and  companionship  in 
New  England's  most  affordable 
senior  rental  community. 


%ivtr  tygy  Club 

99  Brackett  Street  /  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  /  (617)  472-4457 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Leaders  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  support  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which 
are  capitalized  denote  Business  Honor  Roll  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  treble 
clef  ($)  denotes  support  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An  eighth-note  symbol  (J)  indicates  support  of 
$2.500-$4,999. 


Accountants 


Ranking 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 
I  William  F.  Meagher 

Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
!  William  F.  DiPesa 

!  COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
j  William  K.  O'Brien 

!  DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
i    James  T.  McBride 

!  ERXST  &  YOUNG 

i    Thomas  P.  McDermott 

:  KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 
i    Robert  D.  Happ 

(•  Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

J  Tofias,  Fleishman, 
I  Shapiro  &  Co.,  P.C. 
|    Allan  Tofias 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA  LANE 

Edward  Eskandarian 

&  Cabot  Communications 
William  I.  Monaghan 

FULL,  HOLLEDAY.  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls.  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

LAWNER  REINGOLD 
BRITTON  &  PARTNERS 
Michael  H.  Reingold 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

|Northrop  Corporation 
Kent  Kresa 

Alarm  Systems 

American  Alarm  &  Communications 
Richard  Sampson 

Automotive 

'  J.N.  Phillips  Glass 
Company,  Inc. 
Alan  L.  Rosenfield 

LEXUS 
J.  Davis  Ehnffworth 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 
Ira  Stepanian 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
Wilham  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Bancorp 
Richard  Laine 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 
John  Laird 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Brooks  Sullivan 

•i1  Eastern  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  NA. 
John  P.  Hamill 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

Wilham  S.  Edgerly 

lUSTrust 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building/Contracting 

| Harvey  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

J"  Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

J  Walsh  Brothers 
James  Walsh  H 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

•''Andersen  Consulting  Co. 
Wilham  D.  Green 

^Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

|  The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 


•T  Corporate  Decisions 
David  J.  Morrison 

|  Fairfield  Financial  Holdings 
John  F.  Fan-ell,  Jr. 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

'General  Electric  Consulting 
James  J.  Harrigan 

•f  Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

^Lochridge  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  K  Lochridge 

MCKLNSEY  &  COMPANY 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

^Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

$  Prudential  Securities 
Robert  Whelan 

|  Rath  &  Strong 
Dan  Ciampa 

THOMAS  H.  LEE  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

J  The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shu  1  man 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 
Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

^Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

|  Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee  Company 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

| Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

$0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
'  ArnoldS.  Wolf 

Seasoned  to  Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 
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Education 


(Bentley  College 
Gregory  Adamian 

Electrical/Electronics 


^Analytical  Systems 
Engineering  Corporation 
Michael  B.  RuMn 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Mass.  Electric  Construction 
Company 
Bill  Breen 

•^p.h  mechanical  Corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

(Pari ex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

(R  &  D  Electrical  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Ene  rgy/Utilitie  8 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

J1  Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

HEC,  Inc. 
David  S.  Dayton 

}  Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 

«^GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
William  O.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Continental  Cablevision 
Amos  Hostetter,  Jr. 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

Loews  Theatres 
A  Alan  Friedberg 

PEOPLE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL 
5  BOSTON 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Toxikon  Corporation 
Laxman  S.  DeSai 

Financ  e/Inv  estments 

3i  Corporation 
Geoffrey  N.  Taylor 

(Advent  International 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

•''Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Robert  E.  Flaherty 

J* Bear  Stearns  &  Company,  Inc. 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

BOT  Financial  Corporation  — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

(Essex  Investment  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

(Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

(Fidelity  Investment  Institutional 
Group 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

•f'The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcom  MacColl 

^  First  Security  Services 
Robert  L.  Johnson 

«^GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

^Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

(Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

(Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 
John  G.  Higgins 

(Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

^The  Putnam 
Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 


(Spaulding  Investment 
Company 
C.H.  Spaulding 

(State  Street  Development 
Management  Corp. 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

•^Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

J  Woodstock  Corporation 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

High  Technology 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

(Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

(CSC  Consulting,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Davox  Corporation 
Daniel  Hosage 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

^EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  COMPANY 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

Jjntermetrics  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Saponaro 

(Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

iTPL  Systems,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 
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JM/A-Gpm,  Inc. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

MuTOCom,  Inc. 

James  Dow 
MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 
/The  Mitre  Corporation 

Barnr  M.  Horowitz 
NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

/Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

.'  Polaroid  Corporation 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

{ Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Dennis  Picard 

i Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

i  Stratus  Computer 
William  E.  Poster 

>TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

*  Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

*  Whistler  Corp. 

Charles  A  Stott 

Hotels/Restaurants 

*  Back  Bay  Hilton 

James  A.  Daley 

« Boston  Harbor  Hotel 
James  M.  Carmody 

*  Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 

Jurgen  Giesbert 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

POUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 
Robin  A  Brown 

GREATER  BOSTON 
HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Francois-L.  Nivaud 

{ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 


^The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Thomas  Egan 

J1  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Stephen  Foster 

•^Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

| The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Insurance 

•^American  Title  Insurance  Company 
Terry  E.  Cook 

•^Arkwright 
Enzo  Rebula 

§  Berkshire  Partners 
Carl  Ferenbach 

fCaddell  &  Byers 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

|Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  S.  Doyle 

J1  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  Gillespie 

^Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 
William  F.  Newell 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

i1  Johnson  &  Higgins  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

•^Keystone  Provident  Life 
Insurance  Company 
Robert  G.  Sharp 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

$  Safety  Insurance  Company 
Richard  B.  Simches 

|  Sedgwick  James  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  H.  Sullivan 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 
of  Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 
Joseph  Hunt 

•^Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart 
Robert  Gargill 


Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick  &  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

|  Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

| Goodwin,  Procter  and  Hoar 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

i'Hemenway  &  Barnes 
Peter  D.  Roberts 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

J1  Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

i1  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

|Mintz,  Levin,  Conn,  Ferris, 
Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

J^  Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

|  Palmer  &  Dodge 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 


Manufacturer's  Representatives 

•^Ben  Mac  Enterprises 
Thomas  McAuliffe 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 


Manufacturing 

•^Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Allwaste  Asbestos  Abatement,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

•^Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

•^Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 
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Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

$C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

•^Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  F.  Connell 

Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

|,FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

$GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

$GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

|  General  Latex  and 
Chemical  Corp. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

|  Harvard  Folding  Box 
Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

^HMK  Enterprises 
Steven  Karol 

|  Leach  &  Garner  Company 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Legget  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

| New  England  Business 
Service,  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

i1  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

|  Rand-Whitney  Corporation 
Robert  Kraft 

J1  Superior  Brands,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

J*  The  Tonon  Group 
Robert  Tonon 

•''Watts  Industries,  Inc. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 


Printing/Publishing 


•^Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

•^Daniels  Printing 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

GRAFACON,  INC. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
Bill  Steel 

Real  Estate/Development 

$  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

«^The  Chiofaro  Company 
Donald  Chiofaro 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran-Jennison  Companies 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

J*  The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

Horizon  Commercial 
Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

•^John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Keller  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

i'Meditrust  Corporation 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Nordblom  Company 
Roger  P.  Nordblom 

•^Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

$Arley  Merchandise  Corporation 
David  I.  Riemer 


BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

•^Carillon  Importers,  Ltd. 
Ernest  Capria 

$  Converse,  Inc. 
Gilbert  Ford 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

•^Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

i1  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

•^Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harry  and  Michael  Boodakian 

•^Lancome  Paris 
Steve  Morse 

$Neiman  Marcus 
William  D.  Roddy 

Prize  Possessions 
Virginia  N.  Durfee 

Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

|  Reebok  International  Ltd. 
Paul  Fireman 

•^The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

«^Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 
Avram  Goldberg 

The  Stop  and  Shop  Companies 
Lewis  Schaeneman 

$The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

^Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

Science/Medical 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

$  Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

|  Damon  Corporation 
Robert  L.  Rosen 
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i'HCA  Portsmouth  Regional  Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

|JA.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

^Lifeline 
Arthur  Phippo 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 
Robert  W.  Weinig 

J1  Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

Shaughnessy  &  Ahern  Co. 
John  J.  Shaughnessy 


|TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Travel/Transportation 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Norman  Tasgal 

Tele  c  ommunic  ations 

^AT&T 

Donald  Bonoff 
Timothy  Murray 


J1  AT&T  Network  Systems 
John  F.  McKinnon 
Robert  Sanferrare 

^Cellular  One 
Charles  Hoffman 

MCI 
Jonathan  Crane 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 
Brian  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 


This  Holiday  Season  Give  Your  Company  A  Special  Gift 
That  Comes  With  More  Than  100  Intricate  Pieces 


No  Assembly  Required 


"A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops"  is  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  holiday  season 
in  Boston.  In  fact,  the  event  is  so 
popular  that  more  than  100  leading 
businesses  and  their  guests  return  to 
participate  every  year. 

Beginning  at  6:00  p.m.  on  December 
17th,  sponsors  and  their  guests  will  enjoy 
cocktails  and  hors  d'oeuvres,  followed  by 


the  traditional  gourmet  "Pops"  dinner 
and  a  performance  by  John  Williams  and 
the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

Sponsorship  packages  are  available 
for  $3,500  [16  tickets]  and  $2,000  [10 
tickets].  For  information,  call  BSO 
Corporate  Development  at  (617)  638- 
9278.  After  all,  you  can't  beat  a  pre- 
assembled  gift  for  the  holidays! 


A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops 

To  Benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Friday,  November  29,  at  8 
Saturday,  November  30,  at  8 
Tuesday,  December  3,  at  8 


BERLIOZ 


The  Roman  Carnival,  Overture,  Opus  9 


POULENC 


Concert  champetre  for  harpsichord  and  orchestra 
(November  29  only) 

Adagio— Allegro  molto 
Andante  (Mouvt.  de  Sicilienne) 
Finale:  Presto 

TREVOR  PINNOCK 


POULENC 


Concerto  for  Organ,  String  Orchestra, 

and  Timpani 
(November  30  and  December  3) 

SIMON  PRESTON,  organ 
EVERETT  FIRTH,  timpani 


INTERMISSION 


FRANCK  Symphony  in  D  minor 

Lento— Allegro  non  troppo 

Allegretto 

Allegro  non  troppo 


This  program  commemorates  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Charles 
Munch,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to 
1962. 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season 
are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.,  to  charge 
tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send 
payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for  each  ticket 
ordered  by  phone. 
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Hours:  Tues.  -  Sat.  10  a.m.  io  5  p.m 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been  orchestrating  travel 

plans  for  some  of  the 

finest  companies  in  New 

England  and  we've  |  V 

never  missed  a  beat. 


Call  me  at  734-2100 

I  know  we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 


COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 

Friday  Evening— November  29,  8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
TREVOR  PINNOCK,  harpsichord 

BERLIOZ  Roman  Carnival 

Overture 
POULENC  Concert  champetre  for 

harpsichord  and  orchestra 
FRANCK  Symphony  in  D  minor 

Saturday  'B' -November  30,  8-9:50 
Tuesday  'B' -December  3,  8-9:50 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
SIMON  PRESTON,  organ 

BERLIOZ  Roman  Carnival 

Overture 
POULENC  Concerto  for  organ, 

string  orchestra,  and 

timpani 
FRANCK  Symphony  in  D  minor 

Thursday  'C -December  5,  8-10 
Friday  A'  — December  6,  2-4 
Saturday  'A -December  7,  8-10 
Tuesday  'C- December  10,  8-10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
DEBORAH  VOIGT,  soprano 
JANIS  TAYLOR,  mezzo-soprano 
PHILIP  LANGRIDGE,  tenor 
JOHN  DEL  CARLO,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTD7AL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLP7ER,  conductor 

STRAVINSKY  Apollo 

MOZART  Requiem 

(commemorating  the  200th  anniversary 
of  Mozart's  death) 

Thursday,  December  12,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Evans  Mirageas  will  discuss  the  program 

at  9:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'A' -December  12,  8-9:55 
Friday  'B' -December  13,  2-3:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
MARIA  TIPO,  piano 

MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  21 

in  C,  K.467 
STRAUSS  An  Alpine  Symphony 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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WFRE 

MUSK  TO 

YOUR  MOUTH. 

A  fresh-from-the-oven  overture: 

Bruegger's  10  varieties  of  K  k 

authentic  NY  style  bagels.    •  J 

With  Supreme  Cheese, 

for  a  tasteful  duet. 

We  get  rave 

reviews 

daily! 


279  Mass. 

Ave.,  Boston 

(Behind  Symphony  Hall) 


(617)536-6003 


Dinner  at  6. 

Symphony  at  8. 

Parking  at  $5. 

Symphony  Express  at  $0. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your  night 
out  at  the  Symphony.  You'll  enjoy  more 
than  just  award-winning  dining  at  Boston's 
authentic  wood  grill. 

We're  offering  our  customers  special 
parking  privileges  in  our  private  garage  for 
just  $5,  and  a  free " Symphony  Express" 
shuttle  service  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Just  show  us  your  Symphony  tickets,  and 
we'll  arrange  for  your  $5  parking,  take  you 
to  Symphony  Hall  after  your  meal,  and 
return  you  to  your  car  after  the  performance. 

And  with  a  deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the 
Symphony  never  sounded  better. 


BoodleS 


OF     •     BOSTON 

An  Authentic  Grill. 

Lunch  and  dinner  daily.  In  Boston's  Back  Bay  Hilton. 

Phone  (617)  BOODLES. 


Get  the 

Classical 

Advantage! 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 
(266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony- Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and 
take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  and  Tuesday-,  Thursday-,  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concerts.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The 
tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are  sold  at  $6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m. 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as  of  5  p.m. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a 
ticket  stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland 
Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guar- 
anteed pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening 
concerts  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Sub- 
scription Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area);  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live 
by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition,  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Develop- 
ment Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with 
your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A 
Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate 
recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Office  at  (617)  638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
Saturday  from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  inter- 
mission. The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Sym- 
phony Lap  Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel 
and  recordings.  The  Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A 
selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further 
information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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A  TRADITION  OF  FINANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


® 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation, 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Tokyo,  Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1989. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 


SUPPER  CONCERT  III 

Thursday,  November  21,  at  6 
Tuesday,  November  26,  at  6 

HAWTHORNE  STRING  QUARTET 

RON  AN  LEFKOWITZ,  violin 
SI-JING  HUANG,  violin 
MARK  LUDWIG,  viola 
SATO  KNUDSEN,  cello 


MOZART 


Prelude  (Adagio)  and  Fugue  in  F,  K.404a,  No.  3 
(the  fugue  arranged  from  Bach's  Well-tempered 
Clavier,  Book  II,  No.  13,  in  F-sharp),  for  string  trio 

Messrs.  HUANG,  LUDWIG,  and  KNUDSEN 


BEETHOVEN      String  Quartet  in  C,  Opus  59,  No.  3,  Razumovsky 

Introduzione.  Andante  con  moto-Allegro  vivace 
Andante  con  moto  quasi  Allegretto 
Menuetto.  Grazioso 
Allegro  molto 

THE  HAWTHORNE  QUARTET 


Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  6 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Prelude  (Adagio)  and  Fugue  in  F,  K.404a,  No.  3,  for  string  trio 

In  1782,  not  long  after  settling  permanently  in  Vienna,  Mozart  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Baron  Gottfried  van  Swieten,  a  musical  enthusiast  who  figured 
significantly  in  the  life  of  Haydn  as  well  as  Mozart.  Van  Swieten  had  a  strong 
interest  in  the  music  of  the  late  Baroque,  which  was  then  seldom  heard  in  Vienna. 
Mozart  quickly  found  his  way  to  van  Swieten's  musical  matinee  every  Sunday. 
The  guests  assembled  would  sing  through  the  Handel  oratorios  (then  scarcely 
known  outside  of  England),  during  which  Mozart  played  from  the  full  score  at  the 
piano  and  sang  one  of  the  parts  while  at  the  same  time  correcting  the  mistakes  of 
the  others!  He  also  played  through  works  by  various  members  of  the  Bach  family. 
These  caught  his  interest,  and  he  sent  home  to  Salzburg  for  copies  of  fugues  by  J.S. 
Bach  and  also  by  his  sons  C.P.E.  and  W.F.  Bach.  He  reworked  some  of  them  in  an 
arrangement  for  string  trio  with  new  preludes,  possibly  original,  and  also  took  five 
of  Bach's  keyboard  fugues  from  the  second  book  of  the  Well-tempered  Clavier, 
arranging  them  for  string  quartet  (K.505).  It  is  the  third  of  the  arrangements  for 
string  trio  (collectively  catalogued  by  Kochel  as  K.404a),  with  the  fugue  based 
upon  the  F-sharp  major  fugue  from  Bach's  Well-tempered  Clavier,  Book  II, 
transposed  by  Mozart  to  F  major,  that  will  be  heard  here. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

String  Quartet  in  C,  Opus  59,  No.  3 


A  Viennese  composer  writing  a  quartet  in  C  major  with  a  slow  introduction 
featuring  mystifying  and  dissonant  suspended  harmonies  cannot  fail  to  call  up  the 
ghost  of  Mozart;  and  Beethoven's  Opus  59,  No.  3,  does  indeed  recall  the  so-called 
"Dissonant"  Quartet  of  the  earlier  master,  at  least  in  its  opening  measures,  which 
play  musical  puns  with  Beethoven's  favorite  chord  of  ambiguity,  the  diminished 
seventh.  The  Allegro  vivace  gets  underway  with  a  two-note  rhythmic  figure 
consisting  of  pickup  and  downbeat  rising  stepwise,  a  figure  that  becomes  nearly 
ubiquitous  in  the  movement  to  follow.  The  chords  that  support  this  figure 
punctuate  interjections  by  the  first  violin  taking  off  in  solo  flight.  The  concerto-like 
flashiness  of  some  of  the  soloistic  writing  calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  Beethoven  was 
heavily  involved  in  the  composition  of  concertos  immediately  before  and  after  the 
set  of  three  Opus  59  quartets  that  he  composed  1805-06  and  dedicated  to  Count 
Andreas  Razumovsky:  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  piano  concertos,  the  Violin 
Concerto,  and  the  Triple  Concerto  all  appeared  within  a  year  or  two  on  either  side. 

The  slow  movement,  in  A  minor,  though  not  too  slow  (Beethoven  modifies  his 
tempo  marking  of  "Andante  con  moto"  with  the  additional  specification  "quasi 
Allegretto"),  is  filled  with  soulful  "Russian"  qualities,  perhaps  to  make  up  for 
Beethoven's  failure  to  include  a  Russian  folk  song  in  this  score,  as  he  had  done 
with  the  other  two  works  in  this  set  dedicated  to  a  Russian  nobleman.  In  any  case, 
the  hints  of  modal  themes  and  scales  in  this  extended  movement  may  very  well 
have  been  his  idea  of  what  Russian  folk  music  sounded  like.  By  way  of  contrast, 
the  movement  that  follows  is  unexpectedly  a  minuet,  squarely  phrased,  a 
decidedly  old-fashioned  genre  employed  here  as  a  buffer  between  the  sombre, 
heavily  minor-key  weight  of  the  slow  movement  and  the  vigorous  energy  of  the 
finale. 


The  last  movement  is  one  of  Beethoven's  most  vigorously  pushy,  even  hectoring 
quartet  movements,  built  on  a  racing,  somewhat  repetitious  fugato  designed  to 
return  at  the  recapitulation  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a  new  counterpoint.  The 
emphatic  buildup  to  climaxes  (sometimes  rudely  undercut,  at  other  times  allowed 
to  grow  to  completion)  obviously  recalls  the  triumphant  C  major  conclusion  of 
another  work  of  those  years-the  Fifth  Symphony.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  his  quartet 
output,  Beethoven  strains  the  rhetorical  possibilities  of  the  medium  to  the  limit  to 
close  in  a  burst  of  glory. 

-Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 

Formed  in  1986,  the  Hawthorne  String  Quartet  includes  Boston  Symphony 
violinists  Ronan  Lefkowitz  and  Si-Jing  Huang,  BSO  violist  Mark  Ludwig,  and  BSO 
cellist  Sato  Knudsen.  The  group  has  performed  in  Europe  and  the  United  States; 
recent  North  American  appearances  have  included  the  Ravinia  and  Tanglewood 
festivals,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  Holocaust  Remembrance 
Ceremony  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  quartet  has  recorded  chamber  music  by 
Gideon  Klein  and  Viktor  Ullmann  for  Channel  Classics  Records;  at  the  request  of 
Gideon  Klein's  sister,  the  Terezin  Chamber  Music  Foundation  (a  non-profit 
organization  whose  mission  is  to  develop  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
the  music  written  by  Czech  Jewish  composers  incarcerated  in  the  concentration 
camp  Theresienstadt)  featured  the  Hawthorne  String  Quartet  in  recording  the 
composer's  chamber  music.  The  quartet  has  also  recorded  two  compact  discs  of 
chamber  music  by  Arthur  Foote  and  Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor  with  Harold  Wright 
and  Virginia  Eskin  on  the  Koch  International  Label. 

Born  in  Oxford,  England,  Ronan  Lefkowitz  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1976.  Mr.  Lefkowitz  is  a  graduate  of  Brookline  High  School  and 
Harvard  College;  among  his  teachers  were  Gerald  Gelbloom,  Max  Rostal,  Luise 
Vosgerchian,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  Szymon  Goldberg.  In  1972  Mr.  Lefkowitz 
won  the  Gingold-Silverstein  Prize  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  is 
now  a  chamber  music  coach.  In  1986  he  joined  the  contemporary  music  group 
Collage.  That  summer  he  performed  the  American  premiere  of  Witold 
Lutoslawski's  Chain  2  for  violinist  and  chamber  orchestra  as  part  of  the  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music  at  Tanglewood,  leading  to  his  performances  as  the  soloist  in 
its  Boston  Symphony  premiere  under  the  composer's  direction  in  October  1990. 
Other  recent  concert  engagements  have  included  performances  with  Yo-Yo  Ma 
and,  in  January  1991,  a  tour  of  Europe  performing  Terezin  Foundation  repertory 
with  the  Hawthorne  String  Quartet,  of  which  he  is  first  violinist. 

Violinist  Si-Jing  Huang  joined  the  BSO  at  the  beginning  of  the  1989-90  season, 
having  graduated  from  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  in  New  York  in  May  1989.  Mr. 
Huang's  numerous  scholarships  and  awards  included  the  Lincoln  Center 
Scholarship;  he  was  also  a  winner  of  the  Young  Concert  Artists  Auditions  held  in 
Hawaii.  Mr.  Huang's  teachers  included  Glenn  Dicterow  and  Dorothy  DeLay,  as 
well  as  his  father,  Da-Ying  Huang.  A  former  member  of  the  Juilliard  Orchestra,  he 
has  participated  in  the  chamber  music  festivals  at  Aspen  and  Taos,  and  in  a  concert 
tour  of  the  United  States  with  the  Classical  String  Players. 

Originally  from  Philadelphia,  violist  Mark  Ludwig  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
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Orchestra  in  the  fall  of  1982.  He  received  his  bachelor  of  music  degree  from  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  studied  with  Joseph  de 
Pasquale  and  Raphael  Bronstein.  His  teachers  also  included  his  father,  Irving 
Ludwig,  a  violinist  in  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Before  joining  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ludwig  was  co- principal  violist  of  the  Kansas  City 
Philharmonic.  He  currently  teaches  privately  in  the  Boston  and  Cambridge  area, 
and  he  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute.  In  May 
1986  Mr.  Ludwig  appeared  as  soloist  with  his  brother,  violinist  Michael  Ludwig,  in 
Mozart's  Sinfonia  concertante  for  violin  and  viola  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 
He  is  founder  and  artistic  director  of  the  Richmond  Performance  Series,  a  chamber 
music  series  in  the  Berkshires  initiated  in  1985,  and  director  of  the  Terezin 
Chamber  Music  Foundation. 


Born  in  Baltimore  in  1955,  cellist  Sato  Knudsen  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1983.  His  teachers  included  David  Soyer  at  Bowdoin  College  and 
Stephen  Geber,  Robert  Ripley,  and  Madeleine  Foley  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music.  He  also  attended  the  Piatigorsky  Seminar  in  Los  Angeles 
and  was  a  Fellow  for  two  summers  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.   Before 
joining  the  BSO  Mr.  Knudsen  was  associate  principal  cellist  of  the  San  Antonio 
Symphony  for  three  years;  prior  to  that  he  performed  with  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra,  Boston  Opera  Company,  New  Hampshire  Symphony,  and  Worcester 
Symphony.  As  cellist  with  the  Anima  Piano  Trio  he  performed  at  Carnegie  Recital 
Hall  and  Jordan  Hall,  throughout  New  England,  and  on  radio  stations  WQXR-FM 
in  New  York  and  WGBH-FM  in  Boston.  Since  the  1988-89  season  he  has  occupied 
the  Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  Chair  in  the  second  stand  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  cello  section. 
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THE  E.B.  HORN  COMPANY 

429  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MA 

ALL  MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  Chairman  Emeritus 


J.P.  Barger,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney,  Vice-Chairman 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Vice-Chairman 


George  H.  Kidder,  President 

Archie  C.  Epps,  Vice-Chairman 

William  J.  Poorvu,  Vice-Chairman  and  Treasurer 


David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
James  F.  Geary 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 
Julian  Cohen 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Deborah  B.  Davis 
Nina  L.  Doggett 

Trustees  Emeriti 

Vernon  R.  Alden 
Philip  K.  Allen 
Allen  G.  Barry 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
Abram  T.  Collier 


Dean  Freed 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Julian  T.  Houston 
Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 
Mrs.  George  I.  Kaplan 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Albert  L.  Nickerson 
Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
Irving  W.  Rabb 


Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Molly  Millman 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Peter  C.  Read 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Ray  Stata 

Nicholas  T.  Zervas 


Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 
Sidney  Stoneman 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are  funded  in  part  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Celebrating  the  100th  Anniversary 
of  the  Birth  of  Charles  Munch 


To  mark  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Munch,  the  Boston  Symphony  Archives  has  mounted 
a  display  of  memorabilia  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs,  and  other 
historical  documents,  the  exhibit  explores  the  career  of  Charles  Munch,  focusing  on  his  tenure  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to  1962.  In  the  photograph  above, 
Munch  (right)  is  shown  with  guest  conductor  Pierre  Monteux  (left),  himself  music  director  of  the 
BSO  from  1919  to  1924,  and  the  train  conductor  just  prior  to  departing  on  the  BSO's  transconti- 
nental tour  in  1953.  The  Boston  Symphony  Archives  extends  special  thanks  to  Bunnell  Frame  Shop 
for  its  generous  assistance  in  mounting  this  exhibit. 
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Charles  Munch  and  the 
Boston-Strasbourg  Connection 

In  1960,  while  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Charles  Munch  estab- 
lished a  "jumelage"  (literally,  "twinning") 
between  Boston  and  his  native  city  of 
Strasbourg  in  France.  With  their  rich  archi- 
tectural, historical,  and  cultural  heritage,  both 
cities  have  drawn  on  the  past  to  propel  them- 
selves into  the  future,  becoming  leaders  in  high 
technology,  university  education,  research,  and 
finance.  During  the  past  thirty  years,  the 
Boston-Strasbourg  Sister  City  Association  has 
developed  numerous  cultural  and  educational 
exchanges.  It  is  especially  fitting  this  year,  as 
we  mark  the  100th  anniversary  of  Charles 
Munch's  birth,  to  acknowledge  the  special 
relationship  between  the  two  cities  he  loved. 
For  further  information,  call  the  Boston- 
Strasbourg  Sister  City  Association  at 
(617)  338-2288. 

Symphony  Shopping  for  the  Holidays 

You  can  find  unique  and  delightful  gifts  and 
support  the  BSO  at  the  same  time  by  doing 
your  holiday  shopping  at  the  Symphony  Shop, 
a  project  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers.  For  those  cold  winter  nights, 
you  can  feel  cozy  under  the  Symphony  Lap 
Robe  (available  in  four  colors)  while  sipping 
something  warm  from  a  BSO  or  Pops  mug.  Or 
add  some  distinctive  new  pieces  to  your  jewelry 
collection  with  "wearable  art"  by  Orenda  or 
something  from  the  "Carnegie  at  100"  jewelry 
line,  the  latter  carried  exclusively  in  Boston  by 
the  Symphony  Shop.  Ever-popular  BSO  and 
Pops  T-shirts  and  sweatshirts  are  now  avail- 
able in  striking  new  designs  and  color  combina- 
tions, for  adults  and  children.  And  even  if 
you're  not  an  athlete,  you'll  look  like  one  in  the 
new  matching  jacket  and  pants  of  Supplex 
nylon,  embroidered  with  a  BSO  logo.  To  carry 
all  your  gear,  try  a  roomy  BSO  tote  bag. 
Among  the  Shop's  musical  instrument  offerings 
are  a  chime-along  xylophone,  a  folk-instrument 
strum  stick,  a  "talking  drum"  from  Africa,  a 
pan  flute,  and  various  percussive  "rhythm  mak- 
ers." For  a  child's  gift  that's  less  noisy,  how 
about  a  book!  Located  in  Symphony  Hall's 
Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 


tington Avenue,  the  Symphony  Shop  is  open 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  Saturday  from  noon  until  6 
p.m.  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert 
through  intermission.  Telephone  orders  are 
accepted  at  (617)  638-9383. 

Buy  a  Christmas  Stocking 
to  Help  Boston's  Elderly 

Just  a  few  doors  down  from  Symphony 
Hall,  at  251  Massachusetts  Avenue,  is  The 
Christmas  Stocking  Store,  operated  by  Little 
Brothers-Friends  of  the  Elderly.  Open  every 
day  until  Christmas,  the  store  offers  an  exten- 
sive array  of  heirloom  holiday  stockings, 
exquisitely  handcrafted  from  designer  fabrics 
and  trimmed  with  ribbons  and  lace.  The  stock- 
ings are  $10,  $20,  and  $25.  All  proceeds  help 
the  Little  Brothers-Friends  of  the  Elderly  to 
bring  companionship  and  cheer  to  isolated  and 
lonely  elderly  at  Christmas,  Hanukkah,  Easter, 
and  Thanksgiving.  For  further  information, 
please  call  (617)  536-2404. 

BSO  Members  on  Record 

BSO  principal  harp  Ann  Hobson  Pilot  is  newly 
showcased  in  her  first  solo  album,  available  on 
both  compact  disc  and  cassette.  The  album 
was  recorded  by  Boston  Records  Classical 
Corporation  (owned  by  BSO  oboist  Wayne 
Rapier)  and  made  possible  by  a  gift  from 
Mrs.  Willona  Sinclair  (who,  with  her  husband 
Donald,  endowed  the  BSO's  principal  harp 
chair).  Available  in  the  Symphony  Shop  as  well 
as  in  record  stores,  the  recording  includes 
music  of  Bach,  Debussy,  Hindemith,  Faure, 
Ravel,  and  others,  plus  an  arrangement  for 
solo  harp  of  "The  Lord's  Prayer."  Faure 's 
Berceuse  is  heard  in  Ms.  Pilot's  own  transcrip- 
tion. A  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
album's  sales  will  be  donated  to  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund. 

Other  recordings  by  BSO  members  include 
flutist  Fenwick  Smith's  album  of  flute  music 
by  French  composer  Charles  Koechlin,  with 
pianist  Martin  Amlin  and  soprano  Jayne  West, 
on  the  Hyperion  label;  an  album  of  music  by 
Terezin  composers  Gideon  Klein  and  Viktor 
Ullmann  featuring  the  Hawthorne  String 
Quartet  (BSO  members  Mark  Ludwig,  Ronan 
Lefkowitz,  Si-Jing  Huang,  and  Sato  Knudsen) 
on  Koch  International;  solo  albums  by  BSO 
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assistant  principal  bass  Lawrence  Wolfe 
(Titanic  Records)  and  former  principal  flute 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  (Koch  International); 
and  an  album  on  Crystal  Records  by  the  NFB 
Horn  Quartet,  founded  by  BSO  horn  player 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl,  whose  own  composition 
Tectonica,  for  eight  horns,  is  included. 

Eighth  Annual 

"A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops" 

December  17,  1991 

"A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops"  1991,  featur- 
ing John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra,  will  take  place  Tuesday  evening, 
December  17.  William  F.  Meagher,  Managing 
Partner  of  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  is  chairman 
of  the  1990  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops" 
committee,  with  William  D.  Roddy,  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager  of  Neiman 
Marcus,  serving  as  committee  vice-chairman. 
"A  Company  Christmas"  has  become  a  favorite 
holiday  tradition  in  the  Boston-area  business 
community,  with  more  than  100  of  the  area's 
leading  businesses  and  their  guests  participat- 
ing in  this  festive  event.  In  the  spirit  of  the 
season,  the  BSO  hosts  200  underprivileged 
children  and  their  chaperones  for  the  evening, 
which  includes  a  surprise  visit  by  Santa  Claus. 
A  limited  number  of  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops"  sponsorships  are  still  available.  The 
$3,500  package  includes  sixteen  seats  for  the 
concert,  complete  with  cocktails  and  a  gourmet 
supper;  half-packages  are  also  available.  For 
further  information  please  call  Marie 
Pettibone,  the  BSO's  Assistant  Director  of 
Corporate  Development,  at  (617)  638-9278. 


Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  pre-concert  events. 
"Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet  supper  at 
6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's  Higginson  Hall 
with  an  informative  talk  by  a  BSO  player  or 
other  distinguished  member  of  the  music  com- 
munity. "Supper  Concerts"  offer  a  chamber 
music  performance  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 


Room  at  6  p.m.,  followed  by  a  buffet  supper 
served  in  Higginson  Hall.  Doors  open  for  all 
Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for  a  la  carte  cocktails 
and  conversation.  These  events  are  offered 
on  an  individual  basis,  even  to  those  who  are 
not  attending  that  evening's  BSO  concert. 
Speakers  for  upcoming  Supper  Talks  include 
BSO  violinist  Leo  Panasevich  (Thursday, 
December  5),  BSO  piccolo  Geralyn  Coticone 
(Tuesday,  December  10),  and  Principal 
Librarian  Marshall  Burlingame  (Thursday, 
December  12).  Upcoming  Supper  Concerts 
will  feature  music  of  Poulenc,  D'Indy,  and 
Saint- Saens  (Saturday,  November  30,  and 
Tuesday,  December  3)  and  music  of  Martinu 
and  Debussy  (Thursday,  January  9,  and 
Tuesday,  January  14).  The  suppers  are  priced 
at  $22  per  person  for  an  individual  event,  $61 
for  any  three,  $82  for  any  four,  or  $118  for 
any  six.  Advance  reservations  must  be  made 
by  mail.  For  reservations  the  week  of  the 
Supper,  please  call  SymphonyCharge  at 
(617)  266-1200.  All  reservations  must  be  made 
at  least  48  hours  prior  to  the  Supper.  There  is 
a  $.50  handling  fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by 
telephone.  For  further  information,  please  call 
(617)  266-1492,  ext.  516. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston  Clas- 
sical Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  December  4, 
and  Friday,  December  6,  at  8  p.m.  at  Old 
South  Meeting  House  at  Downtown 
Crossing.  The  program  includes  Vivaldi's 
Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor,  Bach's 
Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3,  Grieg's  Holberg 
Suite  and  Two  Elegies,  and  Mendelssohn's 
Symphony  No.  1.  Single  tickets  are  $20  and 
$13  ($4  discount  for  students  and  seniors). 
For  further  information,  call  (617)  426-2387. 

BSO  assistant  principal  cellist  Martha 
Babcock  is  soloist  in  Dvorak's  Cello  Concerto 
with  the  Harvard  Radcliffe  Orchestra  on 
Friday,  December  6,  at  8  p.m.  at  Sanders 
Theater  in  Cambridge,  on  a  program  also 
including  the  overture  to  Wagner's  Die 
Meistersinger  and  Shostakovich's  Symphony 
No.  5;  James  Yannatos  and  Evan  Christ 
conduct.  For  ticket  information,  call  (617) 
496-2222. 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  was 
named  the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
1973,  following  a  year  as  music  adviser.  His  many 
tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included 
four  visits  to  Japan  (most  recently  in  December 
1989,  on  a  tour  that  also  included  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  Hong  Kong),  an  eight-city  North 
American  tour  in  the  spring  of  1991,  and  a  seven- 
city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria,  Germany, 
France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  His  previous  tours  with  the  orchestra 
have  included  an  historic  visit  to  China  in  March 
1979  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions 
with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances,  marking  the  first  visit  to 
China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations;  the  orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major 
European  music  festivals,  also  in  1979;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial  in 
1981,  a  fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to  Japan,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  England. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. Recent  appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La 
Scala,  Salzburg,  and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper;  he  has  also  conducted  the  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he 
has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of 
London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Mas- 
terworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied 
Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo 
Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  held  in  Besancon,  France,  and  was  invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition.  In  1960  he  won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York 
Philharmonic's  1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra 
for  the  1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance 
in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  sum- 
mers beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to 
1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  fol- 
lowed by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood,  and  made  his  first 
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Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an 
artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on 
Philips,  Mahler's  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  symphonies,  Mah- 
ler's Kinderiotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra  with  Hilde- 
gard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  with  Jessye  Norman, 
James  McCracken,  and  Tatiana  Troyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon 
include  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tangle- 
wood  Festival  Chorus;  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian 
Zimerman;  Prokofiev's  complete  Romeo  and  Juliet;  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and 
Damnation  of  Faust;  and  an  album  of  music  by  Gabriel  Faure.  Other  recordings 
by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  Beethoven's  five  piano 
concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on  Telarc;  and,  on  Sony  Classi- 
cal/CBS Masterworks,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mendelssohn's  Vio- 
lin Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete  and  Debussy's  La 
Damoiselle  Slue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1991-92 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
XOn  sabbatical  leave 


Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C  Paley  chair 

Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

$Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
$Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

^Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
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Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 
*Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  'Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 

Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Oray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 


Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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Perfect  prelude 
or  grand  finale. 


Before  or  after  Symphony,  Uno's  has  a  medley 
of  diverse  foods  and  beverages  that  get  rave 
reviews  for  snacks,  dinner  or  just  desserts. 


*\fcZE*/4 


RESTAURANT  &  BAR 


"Uno  means  number  one." 


28  Huntington  Ave  (diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall)  •  Copley  Square 

•  Kenmore  Square  •  Faneuil  Hall  •  Cambridge  and  Suburbs 

20  Boston  and  suburban  locations 
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Know  Your  Orchestra 

Four  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  members  are  new  to  Symphony  Hall  this  season. 

Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Violist  Kazuko  Matsusaka  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  August  1991.  From  1987  to  1990  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Opera  Orchestra,  the  Pittsburgh 
Ballet  Theatre  Orchestra,  and  the  Pittsburgh  New  Music 
Ensemble,  and  a  substitute  member  with  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony. Ms.  Matsusaka  studied  violin  with  Josef  Gingold  at  the 
Indiana  University  School  of  Music.  A  Tanglewood  Music  Cen- 
ter Fellow  in  1985,  she  holds  a  bachelor  of  music  degree  from 
Hartt  College  of  Music/University  of  Hartford,  where  she  stud- 
ied violin  with  Charles  Treger,  and  a  master  of  music  degree 
from  the  State  University  of  New  York,  where  she  studied 
viola  with  John  Graham.  Ms.  Matsusaka  has  been  soloist  with 
the  Central  Massachusetts  Symphony,  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra.  A  prizewinner  in  the  Fischoff  National  Chamber  Music  Competition,  she 
has  also  participated  in  the  Norfolk  Music  Festival  and  the  Yellow  Barn  Music  Festival. 
She  has  taught  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  at  the  Westmoreland  Suzuki  School 
of  Music. 


Laura  Park 

New  BSO  Assistant  Concertmaster  Laura  Park  joined  the 
orchestra  in  August  1991;  from  1984  until  joining  the  Boston 
Symphony  she  was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 
Ms.  Park  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music;  her  principal 
teachers  and  coaches  included  Jascha  Brodsky,  Arnold  Stein- 
hardt,  Ivan  Galamian,  and  Felix  Galimir.  She  was  a  partici- 
pant in  the  Marlboro,  Taos,  and  Aspen  music  festivals,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Aspen  Festival  Orchestra  and  the  Rich- 
mond Symphony.  Her  chamber  music  experience  has  included 
performances  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  Marlboro  and  Pensa- 
cola  music  festivals.  As  a  soloist,  Ms.  Park  has  appeared  with 
the  Richmond  Symphony,  the  Seoul  Philharmonic,  and,  on 
numerous  occasions,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

Thomas  Rolfs 

-«^g*^e&  ^  native  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Thomas  Rolfs  joined  the  Boston 

j    Symphony  Orchestra  as  fourth  trumpet  in  August  1991.  Mr. 
Rolfs  attended  the  University  of  Minnesota,  where  he  studied 

»with  Charles  Schlueter,  and  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
\*5rJ  I  1981.  As  a  student  he  was  a  prizewinner  in  solo  competitions 

sponsored  by  the  Women's  Association  of  the  Minnesota  Sym- 
phony Organization  and  by  the  Schubert  Club;  in  1978  he  was 
a  fellowship  student  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Mr. 
Rolfs  received  his  master's  degree  in  1983  from  Northwestern 
University,  where  he  studied  with  Vincent  Cichowicz.  He  was  a 
freelance  musician  in  Chicago  until  returning  to  Minnesota  in 
1986,  to  become  second  trumpet  of  the  Saint  Paul  Chamber 
Orchestra.  In  the  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  area,  Mr.  Rolfs  appeared  as  soloist  with  numerous 
area  orchestras  and  bands,  including  the  Saint  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra.  He  has  taught  at 
St.  Olaf  College,  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin-River  Falls. 
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he  right  asset 
manager  could 
weE  be  your  most 
important  asset. 

With  BayBank's  history  of  strong 
long-term  performance,  choosing  our 
Private  Banking  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ment decisions  you'll  ever  make. 

Whether  you  need  tax-exempt  in- 
come, high  current  income,  or  long-term 
capital  growth — we'll  tailor  a  program 
to  help  you  reach  your  unique  goals. 
And,  by  diversifying  your  portfolio  and 
applying  strict  quality  standards,  Bay  Bank 
will  minimize  your  risk. 

Investment  Specialists  from  our 
Private  Banking  Group  are  available  to 
meet  with  you  at  your  convenience. 
Just  call  Pamela  Henrikson,  Executive 
Vice  President,  at  (617)  661-3300. 

To  make  your  assets  work  harder 
than  ever,  the  choice  is  easier  than  ever. 
BayBank  Private  Banking. 


BayBank 


m 


PRIVATE  BANKING 


Member  FDIC 
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Owen  Young 

Cellist  Owen  Young  graduated  cum  laude  from  Yale  University 
with  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  music.  A  student  of 
Aldo  Parisot,  he  served  as  principal  cellist  with  the  Yale  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  was  a  soloist  on  that  orchestra's  1985 
European  tour.  For  the  1986-87  season  he  was  third-chair 
cellist  with  the  New  Haven  Symphony.  A  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Fellow  in  1986  and  1987,  and  a  participant  also  in  the 
Banff  and  Aspen  summer  music  festivals,  Mr.  Young  is  a  fre- 
quent performer  of  chamber  music  and  recitals  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  He  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  orchestras 
including  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Yale  Symphony,  and 
the  Eastern  Connecticut  Symphony.  Mr.  Young  played  as  an 
Orchestra  Fellow  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony  in  1988  and  with  the  Boston  Symphony  for 
the  1988-89  season.  From  1989  to  1991  he  was  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony; 
from  1990  to  1991  he  was  a  member  of  the  music  faculty  of  Duquesne  University  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Mr.  Young  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1991. 
He  is  currently  Resident  Tutor  of  Music  and  Director  of  Concerts  in  Dunster  House  at 
Harvard  University. 


In  Memoriam 

This  week's  concerts  are  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  BSO  violinist  Max  Winder. 


Max  Winder 

July  8,  1926 -November  1,  1991 

It  is  with  deep  sadness  that  we  note  the  death  of  BSO 
violinist  Max  Gilles  Winder,  who  died  of  complications  fol- 
lowing heart  surgery  on  November  1;  he  was  65.  A  resi- 
dent of  Brookline,  Mr.  Winder  was  appointed  to  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  by  Charles  Munch  and  joined  the 
BSO  in  September  1962,  at  the  start  of  Erich  Leinsdorf's 
tenure  as  music  director;  he  was  a  violinist  with  the 
orchestra  for  twenty-nine  years.  Born  in  Paris,  he  began 
studying  the  violin  at  five  and  entered  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory at  eight.  He  played  with  the  Concerts  Colonne  in 
Paris  in  1945,  later  serving  as  associate  concertmaster  with  the  orchestras  of  Nice 
and  Cannes.  In  1947  he  came  with  his  sister  to  the  United  States,  where  he  joined 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra;  he  was  later  associate  concertmaster  of  the  Houston  Sym- 
phony. Mr.  Winder  was  also  a  violin  teacher;  he  taught  at  Boston  University's 
School  for  the  Arts,  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  at  the  Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute.  In  addition  to  his  music,  he  was  an  accomplished  photogra- 
pher and  a  collector  of  antique  radios.  Mr.  Winder  leaves  three  sons,  Gilles, 
Jonathan,  and  Edmund;  a  sister,  Regina  Barshak;  and  four  grandchildren.  His  wife 
of  forty  years,  Lisa,  died  in  1988. 

Max  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  him.  "Max  was  a  dear  friend  and  colleague," 
commented  Seiji  Ozawa.  "We  will  miss  not  only  his  musicianship,  but  also  his  style, 
humor,  and  special  joie  de  vivre."  A  fund  in  Mr.  Winder's  name  has  been  established  to 
support  talented  young  violinists  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  donations  may  be 
sent  to  the  Max  Winder  Memorial  Fund,  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115. 
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Hi 


427  304-2 


Offenbach  •  Gaite  parisienne 

Gounod  •  Chabrier  •  Thomas 
Ozawa  •  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


423  698-2 


PROKOFIEV 

ROMEO  &  JULIET 

OZAWA 

Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


*K3    ^mtMe 


423  268-2 


Tchaikovsky 
SWAN  LAKE 
OZAWA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

and 

the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  on 


415  367-2 

Coming  in  1992  on  DO: 

Bartok:  Violin  Concerto  Ho,  2/tkffi:  En  we 

Anne-Sophie  Mutter  ♦  Seip  Ozovra  ♦  BSO 


©  1 991  DG/PotyGram  Classics  &  Jazz  Photo:  Christian  Steiner 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 
Friday,  November  29,  at  8 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BERLIOZ 
POULENC 


The  Roman  Carnival,  Overture,  Opus  9 


Concert  champetre  for  harpsichord  and  orchestra 

Adagio— Allegro  molto 
Andante  (Mouvt.  de  Sicilienne) 
Finale:  Presto 

TREVOR  PINNOCK 


INTERMISSION 


FRANCE 


Symphony  in  D  minor 

Lento— Allegro  non  troppo 

Allegretto 

Allegro  non  troppo 


This  week's  concerts  are  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  BSO  violinist 
Max  Winder  (July  8,  1926-November  1,  1991). 

This  program  commemorates  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Charles 
Munch,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to 
1962. 


The  performances  of  the  Poulenc  concerto  and  Franck  symphony  are  being 
recorded  by  Deutsche  Grammophon  for  future  release  on  compact  disc.  Your  coop- 
eration in  keeping  noise  in  the  Hall  at  a  minimum  is  sincerely  appreciated. 


For  a  note  about  the  harpsichord,  see  page  25. 

This  concert  will  end  about  9:55. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records. 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Week  7 


Charles  Munch 

Born  in  Strasbourg  on  September  26,  1891, 
Charles  Munch  arrived  in  Boston  in  1949  with  the 
unenviable  assignment  of  following  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony's legendary  music  director  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky,  who  had  been  the  BSO's  conductor  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  But  Munch' s  credentials  were 
more  than  solid.  After  studying  violin  in  his  native 
Strasbourg,  he  pursued  advanced  work  with  two 
master  teachers,  Carl  Flesch  in  Berlin  and  Lucien 
Capet  in  Paris.  For  seven  years  he  was  concertmas- 
ter  of  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  in  Leipzig  under 
the  baton  of  one  of  the  greatest  conductors  of  the 
century,  Wilhelm  Furtwangler.  After  leaving  that  orchestra  in  1933,  he  made 
his  debut  in  Paris  as  a  conductor,  enjoying  instant  success;  his  future  career 
was  determined.  Based  in  Paris  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  Munch  toured  widely 
in  Europe  and  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  1946.  Such  was  his  recep- 
tion in  Boston  that  he  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  to  follow  the  aging  Kous- 
sevitzky.  When  the  latter  announced  his  retirement,  Munch  became  the  orches- 
tra's tenth  music  director,  serving  in  that  capacity  from  1949  to  1962.  Affable, 
easygoing,  witty,  the  genial  Munch  made  a  strong  contrast  to  the  impassioned 
and  sometimes  excitable  Koussevitzky.  His  tall  form  and  easy  grace  made  him 
an  immediate  favorite,  to  such  an  extent  that  an  anonymous  member  of  the 
orchestra  even  wrote  a  little  ditty  about  "Charles  le  beau,"  who  brought  smiles 
instead  of  frowns  to  his  rehearsals.  His  approach  was  a  far  cry  from  that  of 
the  disciplinarian  Koussevitzky;  indeed,  it  was  normal  for  him  to  dismiss 
rehearsals  well  before  the  scheduled  ending  time  and  to  rely  upon  the  spirit  of 
the  moment  to  make  the  music  happen  in  performance.  If  that  meant,  at 
times,  the  risk  of  sloppy  ensemble  playing,  it  also  meant  the  not  infrequent 
pleasure  of  a  relaxed  spontaneity  in  his  performances. 

Munch' s  training  in  both  France  and  Germany  stood  him  in  good  stead  with 
the  core  repertory  of  the  orchestra.  If  his  Beethoven  was  well  regarded,  he  was 
particularly  renowned  for  his  performances  of  French  music,  and  in  this  regard 
he  continued  the  Francophile  tradition  that  had  dominated  the  BSO  since  the 
early  1920s,  when  Pierre  Monteux  was  music  director.  At  the  same  time, 
Munch  continued  the  custom,  started  by  Koussevitzky,  of  commissioning  and 
performing  new  works,  introducing  many  French  compositions  to  the  United 
States  as  well  as  works  by  such  American  composers  as  Barber,  Foss,  Piston, 
Schuman,  and  Sessions.  In  1959  Munch  was  a  judge  at  the  International  Com- 
petition of  Orchestra  Conductors  in  Besancon,  France,  where  he  was  impressed 
by  the  prizewinner,  a  young  Japanese  conductor,  and  invited  him  to  spend  the 
next  summer  at  Tanglewood.  Thus  Seiji  Ozawa  first  heard  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  —  and  made  his  own  mark,  by  winning  the  Koussevitzky  Prize 
that  summer  at  Tanglewood. 

After  leaving  the  BSO  in  1962,  Munch  co-founded  l'Orchestre  de  Paris.  He 
was  on  an  American  tour  with  that  ensemble  when  he  died  suddenly  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  on  November  6,  1968.  This  season  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  its  former  music  direc- 
tor with  programs  that  recall  Munch's  special  interests,  especially  such  French 
masters  as  Berlioz,  Debussy,  Ravel,  Poulenc,  and  Franck,  and  one  of  the  works 
that  Munch  commissioned  for  the  BSO,  Bohuslav  Martinu's  Symphony  No.  6, 
Fantaisies  symphoniques,  written  for  the  orchestra's  seventy-fifth  anniversary. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

Saturday,  November  30,  at  8 
Tuesday,  December  3,  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BERLIOZ 


The  Roman  Carnival,  Overture,  Opus  9 


POULENC 


Concerto  for  Organ,  String  Orchestra, 
and  Timpani 
(in  one  movement) 

SIMON  PRESTON,  organ 
EVERETT  FIRTH,  timpani 


INTERMISSION 


FRANCE 


Symphony  in  D  minor 

Lento— Allegro  non  troppo 

Allegretto 

Allegro  non  troppo 


This  week's  concerts  are  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  BSO  violinist 
Max  Winder  (July  8,  1926-November  1,  1991). 

This  program  commemorates  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Charles 
Munch,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to 
1962. 


The  performances  of  the  Poulenc  concerto  and  Franck  symphony  are  being 
recorded  by  Deutsche  Grammophon  for  future  release  on  compact  disc.  Your  coop- 
eration in  keeping  noise  in  the  Hall  at  a  minimum  is  sincerely  appreciated. 


These  concerts  will  end  about  9:50. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 

EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records. 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 


Week  7 
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Boston's  North  Shore 
BEVERLY  FARMS  15+  ACRE  ESTATE 

Wonderful  1920's  Colonial  privately  set  back 
from  road  including  5+  bedrooms,  8  fireplaces, 
exceptional  detail  &  servants  wing.  Abuts  20 
acres  of  conservation  land  with  quick  access  to 
Rt.  128,  village  &  train.  Estate  sale  priced  to  sell. 

$825,000 
Call  BOB  HALL/LANDVEST  617/723-1800 
or  508/526-7996 


Brookline,  Massachusetts 
HISTORIC  COTTAGE  FARM  DISTRICT 
"THE  AMOS  A.  LAWRENCE  HOUSE" 

Wonderful  &  grand  c.1851  English  cottage  with 
magnificent  details.  The  3-story  stone  residence 
puts  history  on  display  with  rich  panelling, 
marble  fireplaces  &  lovely  commemorative 
wing.  Situated  on  over  one-half  acre  featuving  a 
patio  8c  piazza,  with  walled  garden  8c  parking  for 
5  cars.  Close  to  BU  &  minutes  to  downtown 
Boston.  $1,650,000 


Westport,  Maine 
WATERFRONT  ESTATE  SET  ON  24  ACRE 
PENINSULA.  PIER  &  DOCK 

Truly  spectacular  Hilton  Point  Peninsula  with 
4,000'  of  frontage  on  the  Sheepscot  River  & 
access  to  the  open  ocean.  Wonderful  2,800  sq. 
ft.  1850's  colonial,  beautifully  Restored,  plus 
studio  at  water's  edge,  a  large  2  A  story  bam  & 
a  great  pier  &  float  system  for  almost  any  vessel. 
Tremendous  privacy  with  rolling  field,  flowing 
streams,  stone  walls,  lovely  gardens  8c  more. 

$985,000 


Lyndeborough,  New  Hampshire 
"SUNNINGHILL  FARM"  -  239  ACRE  ESTATE 

Wonderful  large,  private  country  estate  at  an 
end-of-road  setting  with  extraordinary  views. 
The  c.1751  Colonial  Saltbox  speaks  of  history 
with  2,300  sq.ft.,  5  fireplaces,  a  large 
breezeway/porch  plus  attached  barn  with 
workshop,  finished  2nd  8c  3rd  floor  lofts  with 
summer  rooms  8c  baths  8c  4  car  parking. 
Unusual  opportunity  75  miles  Boston.  $485,000 
CALL  LANDVEST  603/228-2020 


Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109;  (617)  723-1800 


Hector  Berlioz 

Le  Carnaval  romain,  Characteristic  overture,  Opus  9 

Hector  Berlioz  was  born  in  La  Cote- St. -Andre, 
here,  on  December  11,  1803,  and  died  in  Paris  on 
March  8,  1869.  He  composed  the  Roman  Carnival 
Overture  in  the  fall  of  1843,  basing  it  on  music 
from  his  opera  Benvenuto  Cellini.  In  this  form  it 
received  its  premiere  in  Paris,  under  the  composer's 
baton,  on  February  3,  1844.  Carl  Bergmann  con- 
ducted an  unnamed  orchestra  in  the  first  American 
performance,  which  took  place  in  New  York  on 
April  13,  1856.  Boston  first  heard  the  piece  on  Jan- 
uary 24,  1857,  when  Carl  Zerrahn  conducted  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  a  performance  at  the  Melo- 
deon.  Georg  Henschel  introduced  it  to  the  repertory 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  January  5 
and  6,  1883.  It  has  also  been  heard  at  BSO  concerts 
under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Otto 
Urack,  Ernst  Schmidt,  Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky  (who  gave 
more  than  fifty  performances  of  it  with  the  BSO),  Richard  Burgin,  Victor  de  Sabata, 
Charles  Munch,  Sir  John  Barbirolli,  Edo  de  Waart,  who  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance  in  July  1973,  and  Seiji  Ozawa,  who  led  the  orchestra's  most  recent  perform- 
ances at  Symphony  Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall  this  past  October.  The  score  calls  for  two 
flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  two  tambourines,  cymbals,  trian- 
gle, and  strings. 

Berlioz  conceived  this  piece  as  an  afterthought  to  his  opera  Benvenuto  Cellini,  a 
fictionalized  treatment  of  the  life  of  the  famous  Renaissance  sculptor,  which  reaches 
its  climax  in  the  casting  of  the  bronze  "Perseus."  The  opera  had  been  performed  in 
1838,  without  much  success,  owing  to  the  politics  of  French  musical  life  (wherein 
Berlioz  himself  was  perpetually  on  the  outside).  The  opera  had  been  seriously  ham- 
pered in  performance  by  poor  conducting  from  Frangois-Antoine  Habeneck,  who  was 
quite  hostile  to  the  work,  though  maintaining  a  veil  of  decorum.  Though  many  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra  came  to  regard  Benvenuto  Cellini  as  one  of  the  most  original 
scores  they  had  ever  confronted,  a  few  of  them  hoped  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
Habeneck  by  "playing  that  well-known  air  '  J'ai  du  bon  tabac'  instead  of  their  own 
parts,"  as  Berlioz  recounted  in  his  memoirs.  Onstage  things  were  no  better. 

In  the  same  finale,  where  the  stage  is  darkened  and  represents  the  Piazza  Col- 
onna  at  night  with  the  immense  crowd  in  masks,  the  male  dancers  amused  them- 
selves by  pinching  the  female  dancers  and,  when  they  screamed,  screaming  too,  to 
the  discomfiture  of  the  chorus,  who  were  attempting  to  sing.  When  I  indignantly 
appealed  to  the  director  to  put  an  end  to  this  insolent  and  undisciplined  behavior, 
Duponchel  was  nowhere  to  be  found:  he  did  not  deign  to  attend  rehearsals. 

The  experience  convinced  Berlioz  that  every  composer  owed  it  to  himself  to  become  a 
conductor,  too,  so  he  could  have  some  control  over  the  treatment  given  his  new  pieces. 
The  catastrophic  experience  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  had  a  sobering  effect  on  Berlioz,  and 
he  never  forgot  the  humiliation  of  that  opening  night.  Much  later  he  wrote,  in  his 
Memoirs: 

It  is  fourteen  years  since  I  was  stretched  on  the  rack  at  the  Opera.  I  have  just 
re-read  my  poor  score  carefully  and  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  and  I  cannot 
help  recognizing  that  it  contains  a  variety  of  ideas,  an  energy  and  exuberance  and 
brilliance  of  color  such  as  I  may  never  perhaps  find  again,  and  which  deserved  a 
better  fate. 

21  Week  7 


Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture, 


This  year,  there  is  a  $10.4  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn  — and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual 
Fund  —  and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  today.  Because  without 
you,  the  picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1991-92  season.  (Friends'  benefits 

begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable  to  the  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


~i 


Name 


Tel. 


Address, 
City 


.State 


Zip 


L 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251. 


& 

KEEP  GREAT 


MUSIC  ALIVE 


J 
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By  this  time,  partly  to  preserve  some  of  the  wonderful  music  of  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
which  he  despaired  of  ever  hearing  again,  Berlioz  had  already  taken  his  own  advice  to 
become  active  as  a  conductor,  and  to  that  end  he  proceeded  to  write  a  series  of  very 
effective  concert  pieces  that  he  could  use  in  his  own  tours  in  the  1840s.  In  doing  so  he 
returned  to  the  lively  second-act  finale  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  which  takes  place  in 
Rome  during  the  unbuttoned  pre-Lenten  period  known  as  carnival  time.  The  finished 
piece,  under  the  title,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  and  described  as  a  "characteristic  over- 
ture," became  one  of  Berlioz's  most  popular  compositions.  It  had  already  enjoyed 
more  than  two  dozen  public  performances  when  Berlioz  decided,  in  1852,  to  use  it  as 
a  "second  overture"  for  a  production  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  in  Liszt's  Weimar  (not  in 
Paris!). 

The  first  concert  performance  of  the  work  gave  Berlioz  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a 
little  sweet  revenge  over  his  old  adversary  Habeneck,  who,  he  claimed,  had  always 
conducted  the  music  far  too  slowly  for  the  proper  effect  to  be  felt.  As  Berlioz 
described  the  incident  in  his  Memoirs: 

A  few  years  later,  when  I  wrote  the  Roman  Carnival  overture  —  the  main  theme 
of  the  allegro  of  which  is  this  same  saltarello  that  he  could  never  get  right  — 
Habeneck  was  in  the  artists'  room  at  the  Salle  Herz  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
performance.  He  had  heard  that  at  the  morning  rehearsal  [the  only  rehearsal 
Berlioz  had!]  we  had  played  it  through  without  the  wind  instruments  (the 
National  Guard  having  relieved  me  of  my  orchestra),  and  he  had  come  to  witness 
the  catastrophe.  One  sees  his  point.  Indeed,  when  I  arrived  in  the  orchestra,  all 
the  wind  players  crowded  around  me,  appalled  at  the  thought  of  giving  a  public 
performance  of  an  overture  that  was  completely  unknown  to  them. 

"Don't  worry,"  I  said.  "The  parts  are  correct  and  you  are  all  excellent  players. 
Watch  my  stick  as  often  as  you  can,  count  your  rests  carefully,  and  everything 
will  be  all  right." 

Not  a  single  mistake  occurred.  I  started  the  allegro  at  the  right  tempo,  the 
whirlwind  tempo  of  the  Roman  dancers.  The  audience  encored  it;  we  played  it 
again;  it  went  even  better  the  second  time.  On  my  return  to  the  artists'  room,  I 
saw  Habeneck  standing  with  a  slightly  crestfallen  air,  and  said  casually  as  I  went 
past,  "That's  how  it  goes."  He  did  not  reply. 

I  was  never  more  blessedly  aware  of  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  conduct 
my  music  myself.  My  delight  was  the  greater  for  the  thought  of  what  Habeneck 
had  made  me  endure. 

For  this  concert  showpiece,  Berlioz  begins  with  a  brief  outburst  of  the  main 
saltarello  theme  at  a  devil-may-care  speed,  followed  by  an  exquisite  and  utterly  char- 
acteristic slow,  lyrical  melody  in  the  English  horn  (drawn  from  the  duet  between  Cel- 
lini and  Teresa  in  the  opera's  first  act);  this,  upon  its  third  statement,  is  heard  in 
tight  canonic  imitation.  Once  into  the  Allegro,  the  material  comes  almost  literally 
from  the  Act  n  finale  of  Cellini  for  nearly  two-hundred  measures.  The  brief  fugato 
that  comprises  the  development  keeps  the  galloping  saltarello  rhythm  constantly 
present  while  the  lyric  melody  recurs  in  sustained  notes.  The  climactic  moment 
involves  the  combination  of  all  these  elements  —  saltarello,  canon,  lyric  passages,  and 
tricky  phrase  elisions  —  to  make  a  wonderfully  invigorating  close  that  leaves  the 
listener— as  much  as  the  performers— breathless  with  its  non-stop,  headlong  rush. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Week  7 


TREVOR  PIIOCK 


Bach  Pinnock 
Goldberg  Variations 


415 130-2 


41 5  992-2 


CHRISTMAS 
CONCERTOS 

Handel  •  Vivaldi  •  Corelli  •  Telemann 

PINNOCK 

1^,-*        English  Concert 


435  262-2 


Mozart  Symphonies 

25, 26  &  29 
The  English  Concert 


revor  Pinnock 


431  679-2 


exclusively  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon's 


Arch  iv 

produktion 


Trevor  Pinnock,  Seiji  Ozawa  & 

the  Boston  Symphony  are  recording 

the  Poulenc  Harpsichord  Concerto 

for  Deutsche  Grammophon 


©  1991  DG/PolyGram  Classics  &  Jazz   Photo:  Give  Barda 
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Francis  Poulenc 

Concert  champetre  for  harpsichord  and  orchestra 


Francis  Jean  Marcel  Poulenc  was  born  in  Paris  on 
January  7,  1899,  and  died  there  on  January  30, 
1963.  He  began  his  Concert  champetre  in  1927  on 
commission  from  the  Princesse  Edmond  de  Polignac 
for  Wanda  Landowska,  completing  the  work  in  Sep- 
tember 1928.  Landowska  played  the  solo  part  in  the 
first  performance  on  May  3,  1929,  with  the  Orches- 
tre  Symphonique  de  Paris  under  the  direction  of 
Pierre  Monteux.  These  are  the  first  performances  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  addition  to  the 
solo  harpsichord,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  (sec- 
ond doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  (second  doubling 
JlH^  1  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 

Mj_   W  I  horns,  trombone,  tuba,  three  timpani,  xylophone, 

i MM  I  s^de  drum,  snare  drum,  tambourine,  triangle,  bass 

drum,  cymbals,  and  strings  (Poulenc  explicitly  specifies  eight  each  of  first  and  second 

violins,  four  each  of  violas,  cellos,  and  basses). 


About  the  Harpsichord 

At  this  performance,  Trevor  Pinnock  performs  on  a  harpsichord  built  by 
Andrea  Goble  of  Robert  Goble  and  Son,  Oxford,  England,  in  1986.  This  three- 
manual  instrument  is  a  replica  of  a  harpsichord  built  by  Hieronymus  Hass 
in  Hamburg  in  1740  and  now  owned  by  Rafael  Puyana  of  Bogota,  Colombia. 
A  feature  of  the  instrument  relevant  to  performance  of  Poulenc' s  Concert 
champetre  is  that  it  has  a  sixteen-foot  stop,  as  did  the  Pleyel  harpsichord 
Wanda  Landowska  would  have  used  on  the  occasion  of  the  work's  premiere. 


When  he  wrote  his  Concert  champetre  (which  might  be  translated  "rustic  concerto"), 
Poulenc  was  still  in  an  early  stage  of  his  creative  career.  Largely  a  self-taught  com- 
poser, with  very  little  formal  training  in  composition,  Poulenc  learned  his  art  through 
his  own  study  of  the  music  of  composers  who  especially  interested  him.  In  the  early 
1920s  the  principal  influence  on  his  work  was  Stravinsky,  though  in  the  middle  years 
of  the  decade  he  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Milhaud  and  did  some  formal  work 
with  Charles  Koechlin.  He  had  achieved  an  early  success  with  the  ballet  Les  Biches,  in 
which  his  ebullient,  naive  directness  perfectly  matched  the  lighthearted  eroticism  of 
the  ballet's  scenario.  (As  he  said  in  a  conversation  with  critic  Claude  Rostand  many 
years  later,  "In  Les  Biches,  it  is  not  a  question  of  love,  but  of  pleasure.  That  is  why 
the  Adagietto  must  be  played  without  romantic  pathos.  In  this  ballet,  the  characters 
do  not  succumb  to  lifelong  love,  they  simply  have  affairs!")  Its  joie  de  vivre  perfectly 
exemplifies  Poulenc's  music  of  that  period.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  it  had  a 
dramatic  scenario  allowed  him  to  write  his  music  in  a  rather  freewheeling  way  that 
did  not  need  to  concern  itself  with  the  issues  of  musical  architecture  that  confront  a 
composer  working  in  an  abstract  instrumental  form. 

The  Concert  champetre  is  the  first  large  work  in  which  Poulenc  confronted  these 
artistic  issues,  and  that  is  perhaps  why  the  composition  took  a  rather  long  time.  His 
first  significant  encounter  with  the  harpsichord  and  with  Wanda  Landowska,  one  of 
the  most  influential  performers  of  the  early  years  of  the  century,  took  place  in  1923, 
when  he  was  invited  to  attend  a  performance  of  Falla's  El  retablo  de  Maese  Pedro  at 
the  home  of  the  Princesse  Edmond  de  Polignac,  one  of  the  great  musical  patrons  of 
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Week  7 


a 


Culture  is  not  just  an  ornament; 
it  is  the  expression 
a  nations  character  ♦  .  ♦  " 


Because  culture  touches  on  the  noblest  impulses  within  us  all, 

The  Boston  Company  believes  our  cultural  institutions  are  central  to 
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those  years,  who  had  commissioned  the  work.  Landowska  was  present  to  play  the 
harpsichord  part  in  Falla's  ballet,  and  she  asked  both  Falla  and  Poulenc  to  compose 
harpsichord  concertos  for  her.  But  it  was  not  until  three  years  later,  after  a  visit  to 
Landowska's  country  home  in  Saint-Leu-la-Foret,  that  Poulenc  began  to  find  an 
approach  to  writing  for  an  "old"  instrument  in  a  modern  work.  While  he  was  there, 
Landowska  performed  several  eighteenth-century  compositions  written  when  pre- 
Revolutionary  French  aristocrats  were  enamored  of  playing  the  parts  of  milkmaids 
and  country  swains,  and  their  house  composers  produced  elaborate  compositions  with 
a  rural  air,  often  using  the  title  "Concert  champetre."  It  was  such  works,  performed  in 
that  beautiful  setting,  that  gave  Poulenc  his  clue. 

It  is  ironic  that  a  composer  so  fond  of  city  life  who  had  scarcely,  before  the  age  of 
eighteen,  even  been  beyond  the  suburbs  of  Paris  would  choose  to  rusticate  like  this, 
but  Poulenc  entered  into  the  project  with  his  usual  panache,  capturing  the  spirit  of 
eighteenth-century  French  harpsichord  music  in  terms  that  were  clearly  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Despite  the  obvious  debt  to  the  distant  past,  the  Concert  champetre 
shows  strong  links  to  one  of  Poulenc 's  gods,  Stravinsky,  who  was  himself  writing  neo- 
classical works  at  this  time. 

Poulenc's  concerto  is  in  three  movements  in  the  customary  fast-slow-fast  sequence. 
As  with  so  much  of  his  large-scale  music,  the  ideas  come  in  rapid  bursts,  moving 
quickly— even  breathlessly— from  one  to  another,  contrasting  lyrical  and  rhythmic, 
slow  and  fast,  without  attempting  to  suggest  that  one  theme  "grows"  out  of  another 
or  develops  in  any  elaborate  way.  To  round  out  his  forms,  the  end  of  a  movement  will 
restate  some  of  the  material  heard  early  on.  The  second  movement  breathes  an  air  of 
melancholy,  while  the  finale  is  a  lively  and  witty  rondo. 

Poulenc  consulted  Landowska  frequently  on  the  details  of  the  harpsichord  writing 
and  questions  of  balance  with  his  large  orchestra.  It  is  worth  noting  that  he  almost 
never  writes  for  the  full  ensemble  while  the  soloist  is  playing,  but  offers  many  varying 
chamber-music  combinations  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  harpsichord.  In  this  way  he 
offered  his  homage  to  the  France  of  Diderot  and  Rousseau,  while  yet  slipping  in  some 
sly  references  to  the  city  in  the  form  of  the  "bugle  call"  themes  to  be  heard  in  the  last 
movement.  All  during  his  youth,  Poulenc  obtained  his  experience  of  the  natural  world 
no  farther  afield  than  in  the  woods  surrounding  the  Vincennes  fort,  with  its  frequent 
trumpet  calls,  only  minutes  from  the  center  of  Paris.  Those  trumpets,  he  said,  "are  as 
poetic  as  Weber's  hunting  horns." 

-S.L. 
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Francis  Poulenc 

Concerto  in  G  minor  for  Organ,  String  Orchestra,  and  Timpani 

Francis  Jean  Marcel  Poulenc  was  born  in  Paris  on 
January  7,  1899,  and  died  there  on  January  30, 
1963.  Poulenc  completed  his  Organ  Concerto  in 
August  of  1938  (although  he  may  have  been  working 
on  it  from  as  early  as  1936)  on  a  commission  from 
the  Princesse  Edmond  de  Polignac,  to  whom  it  is 
dedicated.  Following  a  private  performance  in  a 
concert  at  the  Salle  Gaveau  on  June  21,  1939,  with 
Maurice  Durufle  as  the  soloist  and  Roger  Desorm- 
ieres  conducting,  the  concerto  received  its  first  pub- 
lic performance  in  a  concert  of  the  Orchestra  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  Charles  Munch  conducting, 
with  Durufle  again  the  soloist,  on  June  10,  1941. 
The  American  premiere  took  place  in  a  concert  at 
the  Germanic  Museum  at  Harvard  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge;  E.  Power  Biggs  was  the  soloist  and  Arthur 
Fiedler  conducted.  Biggs  also  appeared  as  soloist  in  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra performances  of  the  work  on  October  29  and  30,  1948,  when  Richard  Burgin  con- 
ducted. Charles  Munch  led  a  benefit  performance,  with  Biggs,  for  the  Albert  Schweitzer 
Hospital  in  November  1949.  The  most  recent  BSO  performances  were  in  October  1960, 
with  Munch  and  organist  Berj  Zamkochian.  The  work's  full  title  describes  its  scoring: 
organ  solo,  the  orchestral  string  sections,  and  timpani. 

Poulenc  wrote  so  much  music  in  the  lighter  vein  during  the  first  half  of  his  career 
that  he  could  be  taken  as  a  true  follower  of  Erik  Satie  in  openly  twitting  the  profun- 
dities of  late  Romantic  music  through  cheeky  jests.  That  changed  in  1935,  when,  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  a  close  friend  in  an  automobile  accident,  Poulenc  reached  a  new 
maturity,  recovering  his  lost  Catholic  faith  and  composing  works  of  an  unprecedented 
seriousness,  though  without  ever  losing  sight  of  his  lighter  style  as  well.  From  that 
time  on  he  continued  to  compose  both  sacred  and  secular  works,  and  often  he  could 
shift  even  within  the  context  of  a  single  phrase  from  melancholy  or  sombre  lyricism  to 
nose-thumbing  impertinence.  As  Ned  Rorem  said  in  a  memorial  tribute,  Poulenc  was 
"a  whole  man  always  interlocking  soul  and  flesh,  sacred  and  profane." 
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The  Organ  Concerto  is  one  of  the  more  serious  works,  and  certainly  the  most  seri- 
ous of  his  concertos,  with  hints  of  the  mystical  quality  that  is  so  characteristic  of  this 
part  of  the  man,  though  also  rich  in  energy  and  rhythmic  vitality.  Poulenc  carefully 
specified  the  organ  stops  to  be  employed  in  his  work  (worked  out  with  advice  from  his 
first  soloist,  Durufle),  and  he  crafted  the  piece  with  a  firm  sense  of  sound  and  color  as 
a  basic  expressive  element.  Though  he  was  not  himself  especially  fond  of  the  German 
Baroque  composers,  he  drew  some  of  the  work's  character  from  the  organ  technique 
of  Buxtehude  and  Bach.  This  appears  most  prominently  in  the  solo  passages,  which 
are  clearly  inspired  by  organ  fantasies  of  the  German  masters.  At  the  same  time,  the 
work  employs  the  solo  instrument  for  its  powerful  chords  and  its  contrasting  lyric 
possibilities.  It  is  cast  in  a  single  movement,  but  with  many  contrasting  sections  for 
variety,  generally  alternating  the  solo  organ  and  the  strings-with-timpani  ensemble, 
though  occasionally  allowing  the  ensemble  to  provide  a  light  accompaniment  to  the 
solo  part.  As  happens  so  frequently  in  Poulenc's  large  works,  the  form  grows  out  of 
small  segments  in  strikingly  varied  styles:  the  powerful  opening  organ  solo,  with  its 
air  of  Baroque  improvisation,  the  first  gentle  phrase  for  strings,  characteristically 
marked  "very  sweet  and  intense."  In  the  segments  that  follow,  Poulenc  draws  the  lis- 
tener from  one  to  the  next  with  a  natural  grace,  balancing  his  overall  shape  by  refer- 
ences near  the  end  to  the  Allegro  and  finally  to  the  organ's  opening  flourish. 

After  the  lively,  sometimes  even  flippant  earlier  Poulenc  concertos,  the  Organ  Con- 
certo is  one  of  those  works  that  marks  his  deepening  range  in  the  middle  '30s.  As 
Poulenc  himself  said,  "If  one  wishes  to  have  an  exact  idea  of  the  serious  side  of  my 
music,  one  must  look  here  [at  the  Organ  Concerto],  as  well  as  in  my  religious  works." 

-S.L. 
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Cesar  Franck 

Symphony  in  D  minor 
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Cesar  Franck  was  born  in  Liege,  Belgium,  on 
December  10,  1822,  and  died  in  Paris  on  November 
8,  1890.  He  composed  his  only  symphony  in  the 
years  1887  and  1888,  completing  it  on  August  22 
in  the  latter  year.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Henri 
Duparc.  The  work  was  premiered  by  the  Societe  des 
Concerts  du  Conservatoire  under  the  direction  of 
Jules  Garcin  on  February  17,  1889.  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  American  premiere 
on  April  14  and  15,  1899,  under  the  direction  of 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  who  also  included  the  work  on  his 
farewell  concert  with  the  B80  in  April  1906.  Other 
conductors  who  have  led  Boston  Symphony  perform- 
ances include  Max  Fiedler,  Karl  Muck,  Otto  Urack, 
Pierre  Monteux,  Henri  Rabaud,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Richard  Burgin,  E.  Fernandez  Arbos,  Paul  Paray,  Desire  Defauw,  Andre  Kostelanetz, 
Charles  Munch,  Ernest  Ansermet,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Rafael  Kubelik,  Joseph  Silverstein,  Kurt 
Masur,  who  led  the  most  recent  subscription  performances  in  January  1986,  and 
Hiroshi  Wakasugi,  who  led  the  orchestra's  most  recent  performance,  at  Tanglewood,  in 
July  1987.  This  summary  hints  at  the  dramatic  change  in  the  symphony's  fortunes  over 
the  years:  fifty  performances  in  the  first  twenty  years  after  the  BSO  premiere  (to  1919), 
seventy-one  in  the  next  twenty  years  (to  1939),  then  fifty-four  in  the  next  twenty  (to 
1959).  That  rate  seemed  to  be  continuing  in  the  following  decade  (twenty-six  perform- 
ances to  1967),  but  suddenly  the  symphony  seems  to  have  fallen  out  of  favor,  with  per- 
formances on  only  three  occasions  in  the  past  twenty  years!  The  score  calls  for  two 
flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  harp,  and  strings. 

Franck' s  Symphony  in  D  minor  is  one  of  a  substantial  number  of  works  by 
nineteenth-century  composers  —  including  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Liszt, 
Wagner,  Brahms,  and  on  to  D'Indy  and  others  — that  attain  their  shape  through  the 
process  known  as  "thematic  transformation,"  which,  indeed,  became  so  characteristic 
of  the  Romantic  era  that  it  is  worth  a  momentary  digression,  before  discussing  the 
music,  to  trace  briefly  the  line  of  descent  of  this  fundamental  technique.  Of  course, 
the  idea  of  "transforming"  a  theme  into  a  new  guise  was  hardly  original  in  1800.  It 
had  been  an  important  aspect  of  the  principle  of  variation  for  centuries.  Two  hundred 
years  earlier,  for  example,  composers  often  wrote  a  pair  of  dances  in  which  a  tune 
would  be  heard  first  in  a  fairly  slow,  stately  dance  in  duple  meter,  then  transformed 
into  a  faster  dance  in  triple  meter. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  composers  became  less  concerned  with  a 
kind  of  formal  variation  process  and  more  interested  in  what  we  might  call  a  psycho- 
logical transformation  of  themes.  This  they  achieved  by  changing  any  and  all  aspects 
of  the  original  —  rhythm,  dynamics,  melodic  detail,  or  orchestration  —  to  produce  trans- 
formed themes  with  a  new  character  and  a  personality  all  their  own.  The  finale  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  (a  work  well-known  to  Liszt,  who  transcribed  it  for  solo 
piano)  contains  a  familiar  example  when  the  hymnlike  "Ode  to  Joy"  theme  in  4/4 
time  is  metamorphosed  into  a  lively  6/8  march.  Another  example,  one  that  exercised  a 
strong  influence  on  Liszt,  was  Schubert's  Wanderer  Fantasy,  a  score  in  which  four 
separate  movements  are  unified,  in  part,  by  the  presence  of  a  recurring  thematic  idea, 
transformed  in  each  case  to  fit  the  character  and  meter  of  the  movement.  Liszt  him- 
self arranged  this  virtuosic  work  for  piano  solo  into  a  kind  of  concerto,  for  piano  and 
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orchestra.  He  would  hardly  have  composed  either  his  First  Piano  Concerto  or  his 
Sonata  in  B  minor  as  they  stand  without  Schubert's  model.  The  same  techniques  are 
fundamental  to  Les  Preludes  and  the  Second  Concerto,  too,  though  the  formal  shape 
of  the  whole  is  less  centrally  involved. 

Passing  for  the  moment  beyond  Liszt's  influential  works  of  the  1850s,  we  find  that 
the  whole  Leitmotiv  structure  of  Wagner's  mature  music  dramas  is  predicated  on  the 
transformation  of  (usually)  simple  motives  and  short  themes  in  a  web  of  orchestral 
counterpoint  reflecting  the  changing  elements  of  the  drama  —  psychological  transfor- 
mations of  remarkable  power.  Wagner's  large-scale  works,  in  which  he  slowed  down 
the  whole  process  of  musical  harmonic  development  to  fill  out  his  enormous  time 
spans,  proved  influential  as  well.  It  was  a  procedure  quite  different  from  the  sonata 
forms  of  the  Classical  era  (the  basic  models  for  most  earlier  symphonies);  these  some- 
times moved  in  broad  and  spacious  steps,  but  at  other  times  they  would  proceed  with 
breathtaking  quickness  and  brevity.  The  balance  between  these  differently  paced  sec- 
tions was,  in  fact,  an  essential  part  of  the  style. 

Cesar  Franck's  symphony,  though,  comes  late  in  the  nineteenth  century,  from  a 
composer  who  has  learned  a  great  deal  about  thematic  transformation  from  Liszt  and 
Wagner  and  almost  everything  about  the  pacing  of  a  large-scale  work  from  Wagner. 
Thus,  even  though  it  is  called  "symphony,"  and  even  though  it  consists  of  discrete 
movements  like  older,  classical  works  of  that  name,  it  is  really  a  tone  poem  on  the 
grand  scale,  similar  in  character  to  the  symphonic  poems  of  Liszt  and  the  music  dra- 
mas of  Wagner,  while  still  making  obeisance  to  the  classical  tradition. 

Franck  spent  most  of  his  long  life  as  a  distinguished  teacher  of  a  group  of  unusu- 
ally devoted  (indeed,  almost  idolatrous)  pupils  and  as  one  of  the  leading  organists  of 
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France,  the  years-long  incumbent  at  the  organ  bench  of  Ste.  Clotilde.  He  was  also 
constantly  involved  in  composition,  though  the  works  by  which  we  remember  him 
came,  almost  without  exception,  from  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life.  These 
include  the  Piano  Quintet  in  F  minor  (1878-79),  the  symphonic  poems  Le  Chasseur 
maudit  (1882)  and  Les  Djinns  (1884),  the  Variations  symphoniques  for  piano  and 
orchestra  (1885),  the  Violin  Sonata  (1886),  the  Prelude,  Aria,  and  Finale  for  piano 
(1886-87),  the  D  minor  Symphony  (1886-88),  the  string  quartet  (1889),  and  the 
three  chorales  for  organ  (1890).  Of  the  rest  of  his  music,  little  is  performed  much 
these  days  —  especially  not  the  grandiose  Biblical  oratorios  in  which  he  put  so  much 
stock  and  which  played  a  large  part  in  earning  him  the  nickname  of  pater  seraphicus: 
Ruth  (1843-46,  revised  1871),  Redemption  (1874  in  its  final  version),  Les  Beatitudes 
(1869-79),  and  Rebecca  (1880-81). 

Franck  had  a  quiet,  undemanding,  and  cautious  personality,  so  it  comes  as  a  sur- 
prise that  so  much  of  his  music  should  have  met  with  disturbance  in  the  hall  at  the 
first  performances.  Part  of  the  reason  may  have  been  that  he  simply  did  not  insist 
enough  on  the  adequacy  of  the  performers  and  of  rehearsal  time,  so  that  many  works 
were  actually  mangled  hopelessly  at  their  premieres.  And  there  were  then  — as 
always  —  opposing  factions  in  French  musical  culture,  of  which  Saint-Saens  and 
Gounod  were  on  one  side,  while  Franck  and  his  pupils  were  on  the  other.  None  of  the 
leading  conductors  of  the  day  was  interested  in  arranging  for  the  premiere;  Lam- 
oureux  in  particular,  who  had  led  a  poorly  received  performance  of  Les  Eolides  in 
1882,  flatly  refused  the  work,  so  Franck  had  to  resort  to  the  concert  society  of  the 
Conservatoire  and  the  conductor  Jules  Garcin,  and  even  Garcin  had  to  fight  to  get  it 
approved  by  his  orchestra  committee.  Franck  and  all  his  students  assembled  at  the 
dress  rehearsal  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  the  composer  delighted  in  pointing  out 
"good  bits"  to  his  friends  as  they  went  by. 

Franck  was  so  delighted  to  hear  the  piece  that  he  remained  blissfully  unaware  of 
the  cold  audience  response.  His  pupil  d'Indy  quoted  the  reaction  of  "a  professor  at 
the  Conservatoire": 

That,  a  symphony?  But,  my  dear  sir,  who  ever  heard  of  writing  for  the  cor  ang- 
lais [English  horn]  in  a  symphony!  Just  mention  a  single  symphony  by  Haydn* 
or  Beethoven  introducing  the  cor  anglais?  There,  well,  you  see— your  Franck's 
music  may  be  whatever  you  please,  but  it  will  certainly  never  be  a  symphony! 

To  most  members  of  the  audience,  Franck  was  and  remained  largely  unknown, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  was  hardly  a  young  newcomer;  he  had  passed  his  sixty-sixth 
birthday.  But  not  until  after  his  death  twenty-two  months  later  did  his  larger  works 
seriously  begin  to  make  some  headway  in  Parisian  concert  life.  When  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  played  the  American  premiere  a  decade  later,  the  reviewer  in  the 
Herald  commented: 

It  is  so  strange  in  every  way  that  no  adequate  idea  of  it  can  be  obtained  in  a  sin- 
gle hearing.  The  only  thing  that  is  carried  away  is  a  strong  impression  of  the 
dignity  and  earnestness  of  the  music  and  a  deep  poetic  feeling  that  pervades  it, 
and  of  a  certain  weird  fascination  that  it  exerts  on  the  listener. 

That  it  has  beauties  of  a  high  order  is  undeniable,  but  they  are  invariably 
tuned  to  melancholy.  One  yearns  at  least  for  something  that  suggests  a  joyous- 
ness  of  spirit,  for  something  that  uplifts  if  only  for  a  moment  to  vary  the  sense 
of  depression  that  fills  the  listener. 

And  the  critic  for  the  Boston  Traveller  put  it  more  bluntly:  "It  is  doubtful  if  any  num- 
ber of  hearings  would  make  it  a  lovable  composition."  Well,  perhaps  not  lovable,  but 


"Actually,  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  22  {The  Philosopher),  which  would  not  have  been  known  to 
the  speaker,  calls  for  two  English  horns! 
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certainly  well-respected  and  even  loved.  Tovey,  for  example,  puts  the  symphony  high 
in  his  pantheon;  even  though  he  emphasizes  that  Franck's  pacing  is  that  of  Wagner, 
he  also  notes  the  power  that  comes  from  his  understanding  of  the  architecture  of 
Beethoven. 

The  most  immediate  difference  between  Franck's  symphony  and  that  of  most  Ger- 
man composers  is  in  its  three-movement  layout  (this  is  a  pattern  that  many  later 
French  composers  were  to  adopt).  The  first  movement,  though,  is  in  the  expected 
sonata  form.  The  last  is  a  true  finale;  it  summarizes  and  reinterprets  themes  from  the 
earlier  movements  and  provides  a  gratifying  D  major  conclusion  after  the  harmonic 
shadows  of  the  D  minor  first  movement.  The  middle  movement  successfully  combines 
elements  of  the  slow  movement  and  the  scherzo  of  a  traditional  symphony. 

Franck's  musical  language  is  derived  from  the  techniques  that  he  employed,  almost 
by  reflex,  from  his  years  in  the  organ  loft.  A  brilliant  organist  like  Franck  would  be  a 
talented  improviser,  able  to  modulate  widely  and  quickly  from  one  key  to  another  as 
the  requirements  of  the  music  in  a  church  service  might  demand.  This  flexibility  and 
range  of  harmonic  activity  is  sometimes  apparent  in  the  symphony,  and  even  more  so 
is  the  composer's  interest  in  stating  a  small  thematic  figure,  often  of  little  intrinsic 
interest,  often  circling  around  a  note  obsessively,  and  developing  it  in  contrapuntal 
elaboration. 

The  opening  of  Franck's  symphony  has  been  criticized  by  some  who  recognize  a 
similarity  between  his  first  thematic  figure 
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and  the  themes  of  famous  earlier  works,  such  as  Liszt's  Les  Preludes,  Wagner's  Die 
Walkilre,  or  even  Beethoven's  last  string  quartet.  But  the  "originality''  of  a  three-note 
motive  is  not  the  issue;  what  the  composer  does  with  that  motive  is.  The  slow  intro- 
duction begins  with  the  theme  quoted  above  and  quickly  moves  on  to  this  melody  in 
the  violins: 
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The  bracketed  figure  already  foreshadows  the  main  theme  of  the  last  movement.  The 
Allegro  non  troppo  begins  with  the  same  two  measures  as  the  introduction,  but  at  a 
faster  tempo,  then  continuing  with  new  gestures,  including  a  dramatic,  sharply  dotted 
downward  scale  passage.  All  of  this  (slow  introduction  and  fast  section)  repeats  in  the 
key  of  F  minor,  moving  then  to  a  tranquil  F  major  for  the  songful  secondary  theme 
in  the  strings.  This  grows  to  the  climactic  appearance  of  a  new  idea,  which  circles 
around  the  pitch  A  with  a  syncopated  rhythm;  it  will  play  an  important  role  ahead: 
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Franck's  development  of  these  ideas  — mostly  in  contrapuntal  elaboration  —  is  mas- 
terly, with  a  majestic  statement  of  the  second  example  above  (played  in  the  Allegro 
tempo,  but  written  in  longer  notes,  so  that  it  still  suggests  the  breadth  of  the  intro- 
duction). The  theme  descends  to  the  bass,  and  gradually  the  opening  three-note 
motive  begins  its  intimations  of  a  return.  Franck  strengthens  the  effect  of  the  opening 
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theme  at  the  recapitulation  by  presenting  it  canonically  —  the  trumpets  forcefully  echo- 
ing the  lower  strings  and  trombones  a  half-measure  later. 

The  second  movement,  after  sixteen  bars  of  accompaniment,  begins  in  B-flat  minor 
with  a  famous  solo  for  the  English  horn;  the  full  statement  of  this  melody  is  followed 
by  a  Trio  in  the  major  key  featuring  a  serene  melody  in  the  first  violin  over  flowing 
sixteenths.  After  a  modulation  to  G  minor,  the  strings  begin  a  "new"  figure  in  trip- 
lets, but  this  in  fact  is  nothing  more  than  a  variation  on  the  opening  melody  without 
the  tune  itself.  As  it  dies  away  the  clarinets  introduce  a  second  Trio,  with  a  flowing 
melody  in  dotted  rhythms.  This  ends  with  a  pleasant  surprise:  the  English  horn  and 
bass  clarinet  reiterate  the  opening  melody  in  G  minor  in  counterpoint  to  the  "new" 
triplet  figure  heard  earlier.  Finally  Franck  stirs  all  his  diverse  thematic  ideas  together 
in  a  short  coda  that  ranges  through  several  very  distant  keys  before  landing  finally  at 
home. 

The  opening  bars  of  the  finale  provide  a  link  between  the  B-flat  of  the  middle 
movement  and  the  newly  established  D  major  in  which  the  symphony  will  conclude. 
The  cellos  and  bassoons  sing  a  melody  with  a  pleasing  touch  of  syncopation;  its  open- 
ing three  notes  are  the  major-mode  reflection  of  the  little  figure  heard  in  the  minor  at 
the  outset  of  the  symphony  (indicated  in  the  second  example  above).  A  second, 
chorale-like  theme  in  the  brass  instruments  appears  in  the  bright  key  of  B  major. 
Franck  soon  moves  into  the  development,  but  here  he  has  surprises  in  store:  he  starts 
to  bring  back  themes  from  the  earlier  movements  —  not,  as  Beethoven  did  in  his  Ninth 
Symphony,  to  reject  them,  but  rather  to  make  them  part  of  his  joyous  peroration.  We 
hear  first  the  main  theme  of  the  second  movement  (again  presented  on  the  English 
horn),  followed  by  a  new  statement  of  the  syncopated  theme  from  the  last  movement, 
now  heard  in  canonic  imitation  between  lower  string  and  clarinets.  The  recapitulation 
proceeds  from  the  main  theme  of  the  last  movement  to  a  forceful  restatement  of  the 
English  horn  melody,  now  presented  brilliantly  in  the  full  orchestra.  The  coda  is  a 
masterful  summation  of  the  major  themes  from  the  first  movement,  culminating  in  a 
glorious  last  statement  of  the  finale's  theme  in  the  most  brilliant  orchestral  garb  of  a 
sunny  D  major. 

-S.L. 
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More  .  .  . 

A  recent  biography  by  D.  Kern  Holoman,  entitled  simply  Berlioz  (Harvard),  is  the 
best  place  to  find  out  almost  anything  you  care  to  know  about  the  composer.  Though 
Jacques  Barzun's  magisterial  two-volume  study,  first  published  more  than  a  genera- 
tion ago,  remains  important,  Holoman's  is  not  only  more  compact  but  also  gives  a 
better  sense  of  Berlioz's  life  as  he  lived  it.  (Barzun  had  to  spend  a  lot  of  space  fight- 
ing rear-guard  actions  against  critics  who  did  not  consider  Berlioz  a  significant  com- 
poser, and  this  inevitably  interrupted  the  argument.)  In  addition,  Holoman  beautifully 
integrates  the  work  with  the  life,  showing  how  Berlioz's  music  grew  out  of  a  distinc- 
tive French  tradition  as  well  as  out  of  his  own  fertile  imagination.  He  traces  the  ways 
in  which  the  composer  uses  early  sketches  for  pieces  composed  much  later,  and  he 
takes  advantage  of  forty  or  more  years  of  detailed  Berlioz  scholarship  and  seems  to 
encompass  it  all  in  a  single  gracefully  written  volume.  His  book  will  surely  be  the 
standard  one-volume  Berlioz  study  for  this  generation.  The  classic  two-volume  biogra- 
phy by  Jacques  Barzun,  Berlioz  and  the  Romantic  Century  (Columbia),  is  particularly 
rich  in  its  discussion  of  the  cultural  context.  Barzun  also  prepared  a  one-volume 
abridgment,  Berlioz  and  his  Century,  which  has  been  reprinted  in  a  new  edition  (Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  paperback).  For  a  well-informed  brief  introduction,  the  excellent 
Berlioz  article  in  The  New  Grove  is  the  place  to  start;  it  is  by  Hugh  Macdonald,  who 
is  the  general  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  Berlioz's  works,  and  has  been  reprinted  in 
The  New  Grove  Early  Romantic  Masters  2  (Norton  paperback),  along  with  articles  on 
Weber  and  Mendelssohn.  Macdonald  has  also  written  a  volume  for  the  Master  Musi- 
cians series,  the  first  new  study  of  the  composer  to  take  into  account  all  of  the  infor- 
mation learned  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  edition;  it  has  been  published  in 
England  and  will  presumably  be  available  in  this  country  before  long.  The  helpful 
BBC  Music  Guides  series  includes  a  short  volume  on  Berlioz  Orchestral  Works,  also  by 
Macdonald  (University  of  Washington  paperback).  The  best  purely  musical  discussion 
of  Berlioz's  work  is  Brian  Primmer's  The  Berlioz  Style  (Oxford).  The  most  direct  and 
personal  way  to  begin  finding  out  about  Berlioz  is  from  his  own  memoirs,  a  master- 
piece of  autobiography.  Despite  the  difficulties  of  his  career  and  his  increasing  bitter- 
ness, Berlioz's  sense  of  humor  allowed  him  to  achieve  a  remarkable  balance  in  telling 
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the  story  of  his  life.  He  is  also  the  finest  writer  among  the  great  composers,  so  the 
book  is  memorable  from  the  purely  literary  point  of  view.  The  translation  to  read  is 
the  one  by  David  Cairns,  published  as  The  Memoirs  of  Hector  Berlioz,  which  can  be 
found  in  libraries  (the  Norton  edition,  once  available  in  paperback,  seems  to  be  out  of 
print).  An  older  translation  by  Ernest  Newman  is  still  available  (Dover)  but  it  lacks 
the  detailed  corrections  of  Berlioz's  misstatements  and  exaggerations.  Nonetheless  the 
Memoirs  capture  the  composer's  pride,  wit,  passion,  and  sardonic  humor  with  special 
flair.  Charles  Munch' s  recording  of  the  Roman  Carnival  Overture  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  been  reissued  on  compact  disc  (RCA  Gold  Seal,  coupled  with 
Le  Corsaire  and  the  Symphonie  fantastique) .  The  complete  score  to  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
from  which  comes  the  material  for  the  Roman  Carnival  Overture,  has  been  recorded 
by  Sir  Colin  Davis  with  the  forces  of  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden  (Phil- 
ips). Davis's  performance  of  the  Roman  Carnival  Overture  itself  fills  out  his  recording 
of  the  Symphonie  fantastique  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Philips).  Sir 
Alexander  Gibson  leads  the  Scottish  National  Orchestra  in  stirring  performances  of 
five  Berlioz  overtures,  including  Roman  Carnival  (Chandos). 

The  fullest  discussion  of  Poulenc's  life  and  works  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  by 
Keith  W.  Daniel,  Francis  Poulenc:  His  Artistic  Development  and  Musical  Style  (UMI 
Research  Press).  It  is  far  more  detailed  than  the  older  study  by  Henri  Hell  (out  of 
print),  though  that  one  has  the  benefit  of  having  been  written  by  a  man  who  knew  the 
composer  personally.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  record 
Poulenc's  Concert  champetre  and  Organ  Concerto  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  with 
Trevor  Pinnock  and  Simon  Preston,  respectively.  All  three  of  Poulenc's  concertos  for 
solo  keyboard  instrument  —  the  Piano  Concerto,  the  Organ  Concerto,  and  the  Concert 
champetre  —  are  currently  available  in  fine  performances  by  Jean-Bernard  Pommier 
(piano),  Maggie  Cole  (harpsichord),  and  Gillian  Weir  (organ)  with  the  City  of  London 
Sinfonia  under  Richard  Hickox  (Virgin  Classics  compact  disc);  it  is  the  only  currently 
available  recording  of  the  harpsichord  work.  Charles  Munch's  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  recording  of  the  Organ  Concerto,  with  soloist  Berj  Zamkochian,  has  been 
reissued  on  an  RCA  Gold  Seal  compact  disc  (coupled  with  the  Saint- Saens  Symphony 
No.  3). 

Cesar  Franck  has  had  a  number  of  worthy  biographers  over  the  years.  The  first 
and  most  enthusiastic  was  his  pupil  Vincent  d'Indy,  whose  1906  study  Cesar  Franck 
(Dover  paperback)  verges  on  hagiography;  one  must  be  cautious  about  taking 
D'Indy's  rather  fanatic  religiosity  at  face  value  when  he  is  interpreting  the  works  of 
his  revered  master.  Later  biographers  are  much  more  down-to-earth,  among  them 
short  studies  available  only  in  French  by  Charles  van  den  Borren  and  by  Norbert 
Dufourcq,  and  books  by  Leon  Vallas  and  by  Norman  Demuth.  The  most  recent  works 
on  Franck  are  by  Laurence  Davies,  whose  Cesar  Franck  and  his  Circle  (Barrie  &  Jen- 
kins) provides  a  particularly  rich  study  of  the  composer's  milieu  and  the  cadre  of  stu- 
dents who  did  so  much  to  spread  his  fame.  The  same  writer's  Cesar  Franck  is  part  of 
the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback)  and  as  such  concentrates  more  on 
the  life  and  works  of  Franck  himself.  Deutsche  Grammophon  is  recording  this  week's 
Boston  Symphony  performances  of  Franck' s  D  minor  symphony  "live"  for  future 
release  on  compact  disc.  Meanwhile,  Charles  Munch's  recording  of  the  symphony,  with 
the  Orchestre  Nationale  de  France,  is  available  on  a  Disque-Montaigne  CD,  coupled 
with  music  by  Faure  and  Sibelius.  Another  former  BSO  music  director,  Pierre  Mon- 
teux,  recorded  it  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  (RCA  Gold  Seal,  coupled  with  music  by 
Berlioz  and  d'Indy).  Carlo  Maria  Giulini's  version  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG) 
includes  as  a  filler  the  symphonic  poem  Psyche,  while  Vladimir  Ashkenazy^s  reading 
with  the  Berlin  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  includes  the  tone  poem  Les  Djinns  and 
the  first  recording  of  the  rarely  heard  full  choral  version  of  Psyche  (performed  by  the 
BSO  in  1984  with  Kurt  Masur)  on  London. 


-S.L. 
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a  gift  for  all  seasons. 


©  JBLimited 

Your  tax  deductible  contribution  of  $6,000  will  endow  and  name 
a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall,  forever  associating  that  certain  some- 
one with  one  of  the  world's  great  symphony  orchestras. 

For  further  information  about  named  and  memorial  gift  oppor- 
tunities at  Symphony,  please  call  or  write: 


Joyce  M.  Serwitz 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
Telephone  (617)  638-9273 


Trevor  Pinnock 

English  musician  Trevor  Pinnock  has  established  a  reputation  as  a 
brilliant  harpsichordist  and  as  a  conductor  with  a  special  interest  in 
seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  repertoire.  He  is  well-known 
for  his  interpretations  with  ensembles  using  both  modern  and 
period  instruments  and  is  particularly  associated  with  The  English 
Concert,  which  gave  its  first  performance  in  1973  at  the  English 
Bach  Festival.  In  September  1991  Mr.  Pinnock  assumed  the  post 
of  artistic  director  and  principal  conductor  of  the  National  Arts 
Centre  Orchestra  in  Ottawa.  Besides  his  frequent  performances  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Pinnock  tours  extensively  in  Europe, 
Japan,  the  United  States,  and  Canada.  He  makes  regular  appearances  with  leading  orches- 
tras in  North  America  and  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  during  the  1988-89  season 
with  Handel's  Giulio  Cesare.  He  has  also  participated  in  the  Mostly  Mozart  and  Tangle- 
wood  festivals.  Mr.  Pinnock's  recent  engagements  have  included  a  performance  of  the 
Mozart  Requiem  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony  and  a  tour  of  the  United  States  in  Febru- 
ary 1991  with  The  English  Concert.  Also  this  year  he  led  The  English  Concert  in  Handel's 
Acis  and  Galatea  at  the  Salzburg  Festival.  A  harpsichord  recital  tour  is  planned  for  early 
1992.  One  of  Deutsche  Grammophon's  best-selling  artists,  Mr.  Pinnock  has  been  engaged 
in  an  extensive  series  of  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon's  Archiv  label  since  1977. 
His  solo  recordings  include  Scarlatti  sonatas,  Handel  harpsichord  suites,  the  complete 
Bach  toccatas,  and  Bach's  Goldberg  Variations.  He  has  also  made  more  than  sixty  record- 
ings with  The  English  Concert,  many  of  which  have  won  prestigious  international  awards. 
Future  plans  include  recordings  of  the  complete  Mozart  symphonies.  Trevor  Pinnock 
received  his  early  musical  training  as  a  chorister  at  Canterbury  Cathedral;  subsequently  he 
studied  organ  and  harpsichord  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  with  Ralph  Downes  and  Milli- 
cent  Silver,  winning  major  performance  prizes  on  both  instruments.  Mr.  Pinnock  has  con- 
ducted the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  1986  and  1989;  he  is  making 
his  solo  harpsichord  debut  with  the  orchestra  this  week  and  will  record  Poulenc's  Concert 
champetre  for  harpsichord  and  orchestra  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon. 


Intimate  Ambience,         £ 
Complimentary  Breakfast, 
Remarkable  Rates. 

Hotel  Wales 

1295  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

For  reservations:  212/876-6000 
or  toll-free,  800/428-5252 


^P<^>^^»<?^4^^r-^K?^^^^r-?)i4(?^4^ 


Garber  TVavel  gives  you  an 
opening  night  performance. 


We  invite  you  to  step  inside  any  one  of  our  55 

offices  and  experience  the 

talents  of  our  travel 

professionals.  They  will  >  -w 

expertlyplanyour 

vacation,  giving  you  a  solo 

performance  you  won! 

soon  forget.  We  bet  you'll 

even  ask  for  an  encore! 

Call  us  at  734-2 100 


Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 
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What  better  way  to  start  the  day  I 

Bird  songs,  music,  a  comfortable  companion, 

a  reasoned  assessment  of  the  days  news, 

a  sense  of  the  weather  patterns,  and  then  -  more  music. 


Americas  most  listened  to  program  of  classical, 

traditional  and  contemporary  music, 

Morning  pro  musica  with  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  is  presented 

every  day  from  seven  till  noon 

on  stations  of  the  Public  Radio  Network,  and  is  heard 

in  the  Boston  area  on  WGBH 


89.7jm 


Morning  pro  musica  is  made  possible  in  part  by  a  grant  from  Talbots. 
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Simon  Preston 

Making  his  BSO  debut  this  week,  organist  Simon  Preston  trained 
as  a  chorister  in  the  Choir  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  studied  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London,  and  returned  as  Organ 
Scholar  to  King's  College,  where  he  obtained  his  master's  and 
bachelor's  degrees.  As  the  youngest-ever  sub-organist  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  Mr.  Preston  established  his  reputation  through  record- 
ings of  music  by,  among  others,  Olivier  Messiaen.  He  made  his 
debut  tour  of  the  United  States  in  1965  and  has  subsequently  been 
in  demand  here  as  both  organist  and  conductor.  In  Europe,  Mr. 
Preston  has  played  in  the  great  music  capitals  and  has  participated 
in  important  festivals.  In  addition  to  a  solo  recording  career  that  has  spanned  some  thirty 
years,  he  has  also  established  himself  as  one  of  Great  Britain's  leading  choral  conductors. 
He  has  led  orchestras  throughout  the  world,  including  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  the 
Philharmonia,  the  London  Bach  Orchestra,  and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  In  1986  Mr. 
Preston  was  asked  to  plan  and  execute  the  music  for  the  wedding  of  HRH  The  Prince 
Andrew  to  Miss  Sarah  Ferguson  (the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York).  Between  engagements 
he  finds  time  to  compose.  His  Alleluyas  has  become  one  of  the  standard  works  in  the  organ 
repertoire;  his  Fantasia:  "The  Christmas  Light"  received  its  British  premiere  at  the  1987 
International  Congress  of  Organists  in  Cambridge,  England.  Mr.  Preston  composed  and 
performed  most  of  the  Salieri  keyboard  music  in  the  film  Amadeus  and  has  contributed 
music  for  such  films  as  Tony  Palmer's  Testimony  and  Terence  Davies'  Distant  Voices,  Still 
Lives.  In  1990  he  completed  a  ten-week  tour  of  Australia  and  Canada  and  visited  the 
United  States  three  times.  He  has  inaugurated  new  organs  in  Adelaide  Town  Hall,  Roches- 
ter Cathedral  in  England,  and  Bristol  Cathedral.  In  1990  he  was  on  the  jury  of  the  Cal- 
gary International  Organ  Festival  and  the  Dublin  Festival,  conducted  at  the  Worcester 
Three  Choirs  Festival,  was  soloist  with  the  Toronto  Symphony,  led  Messiah  for  the  BBS  in 
Cardiff,  Wales,  and  gave  recitals  in  Padua  and  London's  Royal  Festival  Hall,  among  other 
engagements.  Recording  plans  for  1991  include  Poulenc's  Concerto  for  organ,  strings,  and 
timpani  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  Bach  series  for  Archiv,  and  projects  with  EMI  and  Chandos.  In  his  third 
visit  to  Hong  Kong,  where  he  is  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Friends  of  Organ  Music,  he 
appeared  at  the  Cultural  Centre  in  February.  Mr.  Preston  conducted  in  Italy  in  March, 
made  his  second  Japan  tour  in  June,  and  toured  the  Netherlands  this  past  July. 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director    &s  a  |» 


(& 


STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


(617)-542-6913 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 

$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 
of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  North  American  Tour 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lane 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
William  K.  O'Brien 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Deloitte  &  Touche 
James  T.  McBride 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 


Dynatech  Corporation 
J. P.  Barger 

Eastern  Enterprises 
Robert  W.  Weinig 

EG&G,  Inc. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

First  Winthrop  Corporation 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Grafacon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

The  Henley  Group 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Lawner  Reingold  Britton  &  Partners 
Michael  H.  Reingold 
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1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

MCI 

Jonathan  Crane 

McKinsey  &  Company 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

The  New  England 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Nynex  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


PaineWebber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

People  Magazine 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  Picard 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 


Independence,  service,  and  companionship  in 
New  England's  most  affordable 
senior  rental  community. 


%iver  (Bail  CltiS 

99  Brackett  Street  /  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  /  (617)  472-4457 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Leaders  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  support  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which 
are  capitalized  denote  Business  Honor  Roll  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  treble 
clef  (!)  denotes  support  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An  eighth-note  symbol  (J>)  indicates  support  of 
$2,500-$4,999. 


Accountants 


Banking 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 
William  F.  Meagher 

■^Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
William  K.  O'Brien 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.,  P.C. 
Allan  Tofias 

Advertising/Public  Relations 


ARNOLD  FORTUNA  LANE 
Edward  Eskandarian 

Cabot  Communications 
William  I.  Monaghan 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

LAWNER  REINGOLD 
BRITTON  &  PARTNERS 
Michael  H.  Reingold 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 


Northrop  Corporation 
Kent  Kresa 

Alarm  Systems 


American  Alarm  &  Communications 
Richard  Sampson 

Automotive 


^J.N.  Phillips  Glass 
Company,  Inc. 
Alan  L.  Rosenfield 

LEXUS 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 
Ira  Stepanian 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Bancorp 
Richard  Laine 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 
John  Laird 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Brooks  Sullivan 

^Eastern  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

§USTrust 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building/Contracting 

| Harvey  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

•^Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

^Walsh  Brothers 
James  Walsh  II 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

i1  Andersen  Consulting  Co. 
William  D.  Green 

^Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

|  The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 


J1  Corporate  Decisions 
David  J.  Morrison 

|  Fairfield  Financial  Holdings 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

*  General  Electric  Consulting 
James  J.  Harrigan 

•^Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

|Lochridge  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

•^Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

|  Prudential  Securities 
Robert  Whelan 

|  Rath  &  Strong 
Dan  Ciampa 

THOMAS  H.  LEE  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

^The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 
Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

^Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

^Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee  Company 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

|,Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

|0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

Seasoned  to  Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 
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Dinner  and  symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  symphony  menu  is  the  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance. 

The  fixed-price,  three-course  dinners  are  prepared  and  served  with  style. 

And  accompanied  by  free  parking.  So  you  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll 

to  symphony  with  time  to  spare.  For  reservations,  call  424-7000. 


&FE 
ENADE 


At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 


A  Different  Kind 
of  Nursing  Care! 


ARNOLD  HOUSE 

INCORPORATED 

Dignified 

Private  Residential  Care 

...  in  the  lifestyle  accustomed  to.  Convenient 
to  family  and  friends.  Emphasis  on  living  life 
as  fully  as  possible.  Family  owned  &  operated 
since  1949.  Truly  a  place  to  come  home  to 
temporarily  or  longer.  Respite  and  Hospice 
care  also  available.  Call  for  Brochure  or 
Inguiries: 

(617)438-1116 

490  William  Street,  Stoneham 
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Education 


|Bentley  College 
Gregory  Adamian 

Electrical/Electronics 


^Analytical  Systems 
Engineering  Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Mass.  Electric  Construction 
Company 
Bill  Breen 

■^p.h  mechanical  Corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

§Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

$R  &  D  Electrical  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Energy/Utilities 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

V  Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

HEC,  Inc. 
David  S.  Dayton 

^  Mobil  Oil 
Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 


^GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
William  O.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Continental  Cablevision 
Amos  Hostetter,  Jr. 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

Loews  Theatres 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

PEOPLE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL 
5  BOSTON 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Toxikon  Corporation 
Laxman  S.  DeSai 

Finance/Investments 

3i  Corporation 
Geoffrey  N.  Taylor 

^Advent  International 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

•^Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Robert  E.  Flaherty 

•^Bear  Stearns  &  Company,  Inc. 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

BOT  Financial  Corporation  — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

| Essex  Investment  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

|Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

I  Fidelity  Investment  Institutional 
Group 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

J1  The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcom  MacColl 

J'  First  Security  Services 
Robert  L.  Johnson 

^GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

«T' Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

|  Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

§  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 
John  G.  Higgins 

<§Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

^The  Putnam 
Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 
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§Spaulding  Investment 
Company 
OH.  Spaulding 

|  State  Street  Development 
Management  Corp. 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

i1  Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

i'Woodstock  Corporation 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

High  Technology 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BOLT  BERANEKAND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

| Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

$CSC  Consulting,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Davox  Corporation 
Daniel  Hosage 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

^EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  COMPANY 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

iJntermetrics  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Saponaro 

|Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

^IPL  Systems,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 


*P'4.~Ar9W2 


MA 


MARIA 

Top-notch  North  End 

eatery.  .  .  with  outstanding 

nuova  cucina.  Romantic  and  delicious. 

Zagat  Survey,  1992 

Were  it  not  for  the  dramatic 

Boston  skyline  in  the  background, 

you  'd  swear  you  were  in  Europe. 

A  Taste  of  Boston,  1990 

All  the  elements  of 
lapatria  without  the  cliche  knickknacks 
and  the  pizza-pasta-pudding  routine. 
Business  and  Beyond,  1989 

3  NORTH  SQUARE,  BOSTON     (617)523-0077 


Valet  Parking 


Receptions 


WE'RE 

MUSK  TO 

YOUR  MOUTH 

A  fresh-from-the-oven  overture: 

Bruegger's  10  varieties  of  Ki 

authentic  NY  style  bagels.    •  • 

With  Supreme  Cheese, 

for  a  tasteful  duet. 

We  get  rave 

reviews 

daily! 


ft**7* 


279  Mass. 

Ave.,  Boston 

(Behind  Symphony  Hall) 


(617)536-6003 


Get  the 

Classical 

Advantage! 
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^M/A-Com,  Inc. 
Thomas  A.  Vandersliee 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

^The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

y Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

^Polaroid  Corporation 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

^Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

^Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  Picard 

^Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

\  Stratus  Computer 
William  E.  Foster 

hTASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

^Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

KWhistler  Corp. 
I   Charles  A  Stott 

I  Hotels/Restaurants 

i  Back  Bay  Hilton 
9   James  A.  Daley 

;  Boston  Harbor  Hotel 
James  M.  Carmody 

^Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
Jurgen  Giesbert 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 
Robin  A.  Brown 

GREATER  BOSTON 
HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 


^The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Thomas  Egan 

•^Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Stephen  Foster 

•^Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

| The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Insurance 

•^American  Title  Insurance  Company 
Terry  E.  Cook 

^Arkwright 
Enzo  Rebula 

|  Berkshire  Partners 
Carl  Ferenbach 

§Caddell  &  Byers 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

| Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  S.  Doyle 

J1  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  Gillespie 

§Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 
William  F.  Newell 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

•''Johnson  &  Higgins  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

•^  Keystone  Provident  Life 
Insurance  Company 
Robert  G.  Sharp 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

$  Safety  Insurance  Company 
Richard  B.  Simches 

$  Sedgwick  James  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  H.  Sullivan 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 
of  Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 
Joseph  Hunt 

i'Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart 
Robert  Gargill 
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Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick  &  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

|  Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

|Goodwin,  Procter  and  Hoar 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

•^Hemenway  &  Barnes 
Peter  D.  Roberts 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

f  Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

J1  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

|Mintz,  Levin,  Conn,  Ferris, 
*Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

•^  Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

|  Palmer  &  Dodge 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 


Manufacturer's  Representatives 

i'Ben  Mac  Enterprises 
Thomas  McAuliffe 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 


Manufacturing 

•^Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Allwaste  Asbestos  Abatement,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

JAvedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

^Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 


HUBB 


Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

$C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 

Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

•^Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 
William  F.  Connell 

Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

$FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

$GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

| GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

$  General  Latex  and 
Chemical  Corp. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

$  Harvard  Folding  Box 
Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

^HMK  Enterprises 
Steven  Karol 

|,Leach  &  Garner  Company 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Legget  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

$New  England  Business 
Service,  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

J1  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

§  Rand- Whitney  Corporation 
Robert  Kraft 

•^Superior  Brands,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

J  The  Tonon  Group 
Robert  Tonon 

J"' Watts  Industries,  Inc. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 


Printing/Publishing 


•^Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

Robert  L.  Krakoff 

•^Daniels  Printing 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

GRAFACON,  INC. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
Bill  Steel 

Real  Estate/Development 

§  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

•^The  Chiofaro  Company 
Donald  Chiofaro 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran-Jennison  Companies 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

•^The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

Horizon  Commercial 
Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

•^John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Keller  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

^Meditrust  Corporation 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Nordblom  Company 
Roger  P.  Nordblom 

•^Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

ifArley  Merchandise  Corporation 
David  I.  Riemer 


BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

•^Carillon  Importers,  Ltd. 
Ernest  Capria 

| Converse,  Inc. 
Gilbert  Ford 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

•^Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

•^Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harry  and  Michael  Boodakian 

•^Lancome  Paris 
Steve  Morse 

|Neiman  Marcus 
William  D.  Roddy 

Prize  Possessions 
Virginia  N.  Durfee 

Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

^Reebok  International  Ltd. 
Paul  Fireman 

•^The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

^Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  Goldberg 

The  Stop  and  Shop  Companies 
Lewis  Schaeneman 

| The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

^Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

Science/Medical 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

^Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

$Damon  Corporation 
Robert  L.  Rosen 
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J*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional  Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

|  J  A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

•^Lifeline 
Arthur  Phipps 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 
Richard  R.  Clayton 

•^Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

Shaughnessy  &  Ahern  Co. 
John  J.  Shaughnessy 


|  TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Travel/Transportation 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Norman  Tasgal 

Telec  ommunic  ations 

i^AT&T 

Donald  Bonoff 
Timothy  Murray 


^AT&T  Network  Systems 
John  F.  McKinnon 
Robert  Sanferrare 

^Cellular  One 
Charles  Hoffman 

MCI 
Jonathan  Crane 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 
Brian  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 
William  C.  Ferguson 


This  Holiday  Season  Give  Your  Company  A  Special  Gut 
That  Comes  With  More  Than  100  Intricate  Pieces 


No  Assembly  Required 


"A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops"  is  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  holiday  season 
in  Boston.  In  fact,  the  event  is  so 
popular  that  more  than  100  leading 
businesses  and  their  guests  return  to 
participate  every  year. 

Beginning  at  6:00  p.m.  on  December 
17th,  sponsors  and  their  guests  will  enjoy 
cocktails  and  hors  d'oeuvres,  followed  by 


the  traditional  gourmet  "Pops"  dinner 
and  a  performance  by  John  Williams  and 
the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

Sponsorship  packages  are  available 
for  $3,500  [16  tickets]  and  $2,000  [10 
tickets].  For  information,  call  BSO 
Corporate  Development  at  (617)  638- 
9278.  After  all,  you  can't  beat  a  pre- 
assembled  gift  for  the  holidays! 


A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops 

To  Benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday,  December  5,  at  8 
Friday,  December  6,  at  2 
Saturday,  December  7,  at  8 
Tuesday,  December  10,  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


STRAVINSKY 


Apollo,  Ballet  in  two  scenes,  for  string  orchestra 

Scene  I:  The  Birth  of  Apollo 
Scene  II:  Apollo  and  the  Muses 

Variation  of  Apollo 

Pas  d'action  (Apollo,  Calliope,  Polyhymnia, 
and  Terpsichore) 

Variation  of  Calliope 

Variation  of  Polyhymnia 

Variation  of  Terpsichore 

Variation  of  Apollo 

Pas  de  deux  (Apollo  and  Terpsichore) 

Coda 

Apotheosis 


INTERMISSION 


MOZART 


Requiem  in  D  minor,  K.626 
(commemorating  the  200th  anniversary  of 
Mozart's  death  on  December  5,  1791) 


Requiem 
Dies  irae 
Tuba  mirum 
Rex  tremendae 
Recordare 
Confutatis 
Lacrimosa 


Domine  Jesu 
Hostias 
Sanctus 
Benedictus 
Agnus  Dei 
Lux  aeterna 


DEBORAH  VOIGT,  soprano 
JANIS  TAYLOR,  mezzo-soprano 
PHILIP  LANGRIDGE,  tenor 
JOHN  DEL  CARLO,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season 
are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.,  to  charge 
tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send 
payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for  each  ticket 
ordered  by  phone. 
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COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 

Thursday  'C -December  5,  8-10 
Friday  'A' —  December  6,  2-4 
Saturday  'A'  — December  7,  8-10 
Tuesday  'C -December  10,  8-10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
DEBORAH  VOIGT,  soprano 
JANIS  TAYLOR,  mezzo-soprano 
PHILIP  LANGRLDGE,  tenor 
JOHN  DEL  CARLO,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

STRAVINSKY  Apollo 

MOZART  Requiem 

(commemorating  the  200th  anniversary 
of  Mozart's  death) 


Dinner  at  6. 

Symphony  at  8. 

Parking  at  $5. 

Symphony  Express  at  $0. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your  night 
out  at  the  Symphony.  You'll  enjoy  more 
than  just  award-winning  dining  at  Boston's 
authentic  wood  grill. 

We're  offering  our  customers  special 
parking  privileges  in  our  private  garage  for 
just  $5,  and  a  tree  "Symphony  Express" 
shuttle  service  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Just  show  us  your  Symphony  tickets,  and 
we'll  arrange  for  your  $5  parking,  take  you 
to  Symphony  Hall  after  your  meal,  and 
return  you  to  your  car  after  the  performance. 

And  with  a  deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the 
Symphony  never  sounded  better. 


BOODLE'S 


OF     •     BOSTON 

An  Authentic  Grill. 

Lunch  and  dinner  daily.  In  Boston's  Back  Bav  Hilton. 

Phone  (617)  BOODLES. 


Thursday,  December  12,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Evans  Mirageas  will  discuss  the  program 

at  9:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'A' -December  12,  8-9:55 
Friday  'B'- December  13,  2-3:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
MARIA  TIPO,  piano 

MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  21 

in  C,  K.467 
STRAUSS  An  Alpine  Symphony 

Thursday  'D'- January  2,  8-10 
Friday  'B'  — January  3,  2-4 
Saturday  'B'  —  January  4,  8-10 
Tuesday  'B'-  January  7,  8-10 

OLIVER  KNUSSEN  conducting 
LISA  SAFFER,  soprano 

BRITTEN  Suite  on  English  Folk 

Songs,  A  Time  There  Was 

KNUSSEN  Symphony  No.  2,  for  solo 

voice  and  orchestra 

BUSONI  Berceuse  elegiaque 

DEBUSSY  La  Boite  a  joujoux 

Wednesday,  January  8  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C-  January  9,  8-9:45 
Friday  'A' -January  10,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'A'  — January  11,  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'C- January  14,  8-9:45 
ERICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 


WAGNER 


DEBUSSY 


DEBUSSY 


WAGNER 


Prelude  to  Tristan  und 

Isolde 
Suite  from  Pelleas  et 

Melisande 
Incidental  music  for 

The  Martyrdom  of 

St.  Sebastian 
"The  Burial  of  Titurel," 

from  Parsifal 


Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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Meeting  planners  who  need 

help  with  their  budgets 
should  go  to  business  school 


At  Bentley  College's  Office  of 
Conferencing  and  Special  Events 
(C  A.S.E.),  we  know  better  than 
anyone  how  to  work  within  your 
budget  without  sacrificing  the 
grade  A  facilities,  services  and 
amenities  you  need  to  make  your 
meeting  a  success. 

We're  conveniently  located  and 
can  accommodate  meetings  from 
15  to  1200  people.  And  we  offer 
full-service  catering  by  Marriott, 
recreational  facilities,  free  parking 
and  satellite  video/teleconferencing. 

So  when  you're  studying  loca- 
tions for  your  next  meeting,  call 
(617)891-CASE.  It's  the  best  way 
to  earn  extra  credit. 


Bentley  College 

For  meetings  of  the  minds. 

The  Office  of  Conferencing  And  Special  Events. 
Waltham,  MA  02254 


CAREY* 


LIMOUSINE 

•  CHAUFFEUR  DRIVEN  SEDANS, 
VANS  AND  LIMOUSINES 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

•  EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 

Est.  1924 

623-8700 

24  HR.  SERVICE/BOSTON  AREA 

A&A  LIMOUSINE  RENTING  INC. 

161  BROADWAY— SOMERVILLE,  MA 

SERVICE  IN  300  CITIES  •  60  COUNTRIES  •  6  CONTINENTS 

MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

NATIONWIDE  1-800-336-4646 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 

(266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony- Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and 
take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  and  Tuesday-,  Thursday-,  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concerts.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The 
tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are  sold  at  $6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m. 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as  of  5  p.m. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a 
ticket  stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland 
Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guar- 
anteed pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening 
concerts  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Sub- 
scription Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area);  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live 
by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition,  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Develop- 
ment Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with 
your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A 
Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate 
recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Office  at  (617)  638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
Saturday  from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  inter- 
mission. The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Sym- 
phony Lap  Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel 
and  recordings.  The  Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A 
selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further 
information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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A  TRADITION  OF  FINANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


^State  Street 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly -owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation, 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Tokyo,  Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1989. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 


SUPPER  CONCERT  IV 

Saturday,  November  30,  at  6 
Tuesday,  December  3,  at  6 

GERALYN  COTICONE,  flute 
WAYNE  RAPIER,  oboe 
JULIE  VAVERKA,  clarinet 
ROLAND  SMALL,  bassoon 
JONATHAN  MENKIS,  horn 
SHIELA  KIBBE,  piano 


SAINT-SAENS        Caprice  on  Danish  and  Russian  Airs,  Opus  79, 

for  piano,  flute,  oboe,  and  clarinet 


D'INDY 


Sarabande  and  Menuet  (arranged  for  sextet  from 
the  Suite  dans  le  style  ancien,  Opus  24) 


POULENC 


Sextet  for  piano,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
bassoon,  and  horn 

Allegro  vivace 
Divertissement:  Andantino 
Finale:  Prestissimo 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  7 


Camille  Saint-Saens 

Caprice  on  Danish  and  Russian  Airs,  Opus  79,  for  piano,  flute,  oboe,  and  clarinet 

As  a  small  child  Saint-Saens  was  acclaimed  a  brilliant  pianist  with  a  prodigious 
memory;  at  age  ten  he  gave  a  recital  in  Paris  at  which  he  offered  to  play  as  an 
encore  any  one  of  the  Beethoven  sonatas  that  the  audience  should  choose  for  him! 
By  then  he  had  already  been  composing  for  nearly  seven  years  and  had  studied 
composition  actively  for  three.  He  might  have  seemed,  for  a  time,  a  new  Mozart, 
so  fresh  and  lively  and  filled  with  a  natural  musical  logic  was  his  music.  But 
though  he  lived  more  than  twice  as  long  as  Mozart,  Saint-Saens  never  developed 
his  predecessor's  soul-stirring  depth  of  spirit;  by  the  end  of  his  long  life  he  had 
become  something  of  a  "dinosaur,"  last  representative  of  a  generation  that  had,  by 
and  large,  passed  away.  He  opposed  most  of  the  new  music,  such  as  Debussy's, 
which,  he  declared,  "cultivated  the  absence  of  style  and  the  absence  of  logic  and 
common  sense."  His  own  music  became  ever  more  refined  into  a  late-nineteenth- 
century  vision  of  classical  purity,  with  simple  forms  and  clear  lines.  Ironically,  it 
was  precisely  those  "regressive"  elements  in  Saint-Saens  that  linked  him  to  the 
future-especially  to  the  "Group  of  Six"  in  the  decade  following  his  death. 

All  of  that  was  far  in  the  future  when  Saint-Saens  composed,  in  1888,  his  Caprice 
on  Danish  and  Russian  Airs.  Coming  not  long  after  the  completion  of  his  largest  and 
best-known  symphony,  the  Organ  Symphony  in  C  minor,  the  little  Caprice  for  three 
woodwinds  and  piano  seems  designed  for  recreation.  Its  unusually  bright  sonority 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  composer  eschewed  the  bassoon  or  any  other  bass 
instrument  in  his  selection  of  winds,  with  the  result  that  the  piano  seems  to  be 
accompanying  the  competitive  cadenzas  of  three  operatic  virtuosi,  each  trying  to 
outdo  the  other.  The  flute  introduces  the  Danish  melody  that  serves  as  the  basis 
for  the  first  half  of  the  work,  and  the  oboe  presents  the  second  principal  theme, 
evidently  a  Russian  folk  song,  which  dominates  the  proceedings  thereafter.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  work  is  lighthearted,  as  each  of  the  "sopranos"  sports  in  good  fun. 


Vincent  d'Indy 

Sarabande  and  Menuet  from  Suite  in  the  Olden  Style,  Opus  24,  arranged  for  sextet 

From  a  peak  of  fame  in  the  early  decades  of  the  century,  both  as  composer  and 
teacher,  Vincent  d'Indy  is  known  now  as  the  composer  of  a  mere  handful  of 
pieces-the  Symphony  on  a  French  Mountain  Air  is  certainly  the  best  known  of 
these-and  as  a  distinguished  teacher  and  founder  of  the  Schola  Cantorum  in  Paris. 
He  propagated  the  classical  symphonic  ideal  espoused  by  his  teacher  Cesar  Franck 
and  thus  set  himself  against  what  he  considered  the  "formlessness"  of  his  most 
important  contemporary,  Claude  Debussy.  But  d'Indy's  Germanic  intellectualizing 
has  not  worn  so  well  as  Debussy's  French  sensuousness,  and  we  hear  little  of  him 
today,  though  there  are  works  that  certainly  deserve  more  frequent  hearing.  Of  his 
small  body  of  chamber  music,  by  far  the  best-known  piece  is  the  septet,  Suite  in  the 
Olden  Style,  Opus  24,  of  1886,  originally  composed  for  trumpet,  two  flutes,  and 
string  quartet.  It  offers  a  pastiche  of  older  musical  genres  interpreted  in  what  was 
then  a  modern  style.  Two  of  its  movements,  in  dance  styles  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  are  heard  here  in  a  transcription  for  piano  and  winds. 


Francis  Poulenc 

Sextuor  for  piano,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  and  horn 

Critic  Claude  Rostand  once  wrote  of  Poulenc  that  he  was  "part  monk,  part 
guttersnipe,"  a  neat  characterization  of  the  two  strikingly  different  aspects  of  his 
musical  personality.  Much  of  his  work  from  the  early  '20s,  when  he  was  associated 
with  the  highly  publicized  "Groupe  des  Six,"  is  lighthearted,  even  frivolous, 
sometimes  bawdy,  and  thoroughly  Parisian.  An  opposing  strain  appeared  in  his 
musical  character  in  the  middle  '30s,  when  the  death  of  a  close  friend  prompted  the 
composition  of  a  sacred  choral  work.  Thereafter  sacred  and  secular  mingled 
almost  equally  in  his  output,  and  he  could  shift  even  within  the  context  of  a  single 
phrase  from  melancholy  or  sombre  lyricism  to  nose-thumbing  impertinence.  As 
Ned  Rorem  said  in  a  memorial  tribute,  Poulenc  was  "a  whole  man  always 
interlocking  soul  and  flesh,  sacred  and  profane." 

Poulenc  originally  composed  his  Sextuor  for  piano  and  winds  in  1932,  but  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  work  and  rewrote  it  entirely  in  1939.  In  his  typical  way,  he 
builds  up  his  musical  forms  through  the  reiteration  of  small  ideas  in  clearly 
demarcated  sections;  the  large  forms,  too,  are  sectional-ternary  for  the  first  and 
second  movements  and  a  rondo  for  the  finale.  The  Sextuor  is  a  composition  of 
enormous  charm,  hardly  profound,  but  brilliantly  written  for  the  participating 
instruments.  The  piano,  Poulenc' s  own  instrument,  is  without  doubt  the  leader;  it 
has  scarcely  a  measure  of  rest  in  the  entire  work.  The  winds  carry  on  a  cheeky 
dialogue  throughout.  The  work  is  essentially  a  divertissement,  but  sudden  turns 
of  mood  and  feeling  recall  the  serious  side  of  the  composer.  Yet  its  spirit  remains 
fundamentally  lighthearted. 

-Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 


A  native  of  Cherry  Hill,  New  Jersey,  Geralyn  Coticone  studied  flute  with  Kazuo 
Tokito  and  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  earning  her  bachelor's  degree  from  Boston 
University.  After  a  year  of  playing  flute  in  such  New  York  groups  as  the  New  York 
Chamber  Symphony  and  the  Mostly  Mozart  Orchestra  she  joined  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  piccoloist  in  1988.  It  was  with  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  that  she  gave  the  world  premiere  of  Ezra  Laderman's  Concertante;  she 
was  also  a  participant  in  the  Casals  Festival  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  In  addition 
to  her  position  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  she  assumed  in  the 
fall  of  1990,  Ms.  Coticone  enjoys  teaching  and  performing  chamber  music  on  flute. 

A  native  of  Tyler,  Texas,  oboist  Wayne  Rapier  graduated  from  the  Eastman  School 
of  Music  and  studied  privately  in  Philadelphia  with  Marcel  Tabuteau.    He  became 
principal  oboist  of  the  Indianapolis  Symphony  at  nineteen  and  was  later  first 
oboist  of  the  orchestras  of  Baltimore,  Kansas  City,  and  Philadelphia's  Robin  Hood 
Dell.  He  has  been  professor  of  oboe  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  and  at  Indiana 
University.  Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1970  he  was 
associate  first  oboist  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Mr.  Rapier  has  toured  Europe 
with  the  Philadelphia  Woodwind  Quintet,  the  Philadelphia  String  Quartet,  and  the 
Oberlin  Baroque  Ensemble.  His  recording  company,  Boston  Records,  produces 
solo  recordings  of  his  colleagues. 


A  former  member  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Symphony,  Julie  Vaverka  is  principal 
clarinet  of  the  Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Boston  and  a  member  of  the 
Springfield  and  New  Hampshire  symphony  orchestras.  She  is  also  a  member  of 
the  recently  formed  Boston  Wind  Octet,  together  with  six  BSO  members  and  oboist 
Barbara  LaFitte.  A  former  student  of  BSO  principal  clarinet  Harold  Wright,  Ms. 
Vaverka  is  a  faculty  member  at  Wellesley  College  and  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music.  A  frequent  substitute  player  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  she  played  with  the  orchestra  during  the  1991  Tanglewood  season  and 
participated  in  the  orchestra's  1991  European  tour. 

Bassoonist  Roland  Small  grew  up  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  began  his  musical  training 
when  he  was  nine,  and  continued  his  studies  at  Indiana  University;  he  also 
studied  privately  with  Leo  Reines,  Roy  Houser,  Ralph  Lorr,  and  Sol  Schoenbach. 
After  holding  positions  with  the  Dallas  Symphony,  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Portland  (Oregon)  Symphony,  and  the  Yomiuri  Orchestra  of  Tokyo, 
he  began  an  eight-year  tenure  with  the  Vancouver  Symphony  in  1967,  then  joined 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1975.  A  student  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  in  1952,  Mr.  Small  participated  at  the  summer  festivals  in  Marlboro, 
Vermont,  under  Rudolf  Serkin's  direction,  from  1956  to  1962. 


Originally  from  West  Orange,  New  Jersey,  and  now  living  in  Brookline,  Jonathan 
Menkis  received  his  bachelor's  degree  from  Ithaca  College  in  1981,  then  joined  the 
Sacramento  Symphony  Orchestra  as  its  associate  principal  horn.  He  became 
assistant  principal  horn  with  the  New  Orleans  Philharmonic  the  following  season 
and  was  appointed  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  horn  section  in  1984.  Mr. 
Menkis  has  been  a  member  of  the  Colorado  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  the  Colorado 
Music  Festival  Orchestra,  and  the  American  Wind  Symphony  Orchestra.  An 
occasional  soloist  in  the  Boston  area  and  a  frequent  performer  of  chamber  music, 
he  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  Boston 
Conservatory. 

Pianist  Shiela  Kibbe  earned  two  master  of  music  degrees  from  Temple  University 
in  Philadelphia,  where  she  studied  accompanying  and  chamber  music  with 
Lambert  Orkis.  While  in  Philadelphia  she  was  pianist  for  the  Opera  Theatre  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Woodwind  Quintet  Seminars.  Ms. 
Kibbe  has  accompanied  at  the  International  Suzuki  Institute  in  Ithaca,  New  York, 
for  six  summers,  and  was  principal  keyboardist  of  the  Chattanooga  Symphony  and 
Opera  Association  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  Since  moving  to  Boston  she  has 
been  appointed  rehearsal  pianist  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  accompanist 
of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  and  vocal  coach  at  Boston  University's  Opera  Institute. 
She  has  been  a  Fellow  in  Vocal  Accompanying  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
and  is  currently  organist/choirmaster  at  The  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
Reading,  Massachusetts. 
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KB.  HORN 

Jewelers  since  1819 


BUDGET  TERMS 
AVAILABLE 


Our  152"d  year 

THE  E.B.  HORN  COMPANY 

429  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MA 

ALL  MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

MAIL  OR  PHONE  ORDERS  (617)  542-3902    OPEN  MON.  AND  THURS.  TIL  7 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  Chairman  Emeritus 


J. P.  Barger,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney,  Vice-Chairman 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Vice-Chairman 
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Celebrating  the  100th  Anniversary 
of  the  Birth  of  Charles  Munch 


trlffcdiliP 


To  mark  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Munch,  the  Boston  Symphony  Archives  has  mounted 
a  display  of  memorabilia  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs,  and  other 
historical  documents,  the  exhibit  explores  the  career  of  Charles  Munch,  focusing  on  his  tenure  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to  1962.  In  the  photograph  above, 
Munch  (right)  is  shown  with  guest  conductor  Pierre  Monteux  (left),  himself  music  director  of  the 
BSO  from  1919  to  1924,  and  the  train  conductor  just  prior  to  departing  on  the  BSO's  transconti- 
nental tour  in  1953.  The  Boston  Symphony  Archives  extends  special  thanks  to  Bunnell  Frame  Shop 
for  its  generous  assistance  in  mounting  this  exhibit. 
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Symphony  Shopping  for  the  Holidays 

You  can  find  unique  and  delightful  gifts  and 
support  the  BSO  at  the  same  time  by  doing 
your  holiday  shopping  at  the  Symphony  Shop, 
a  project  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers.  For  those  cold  winter  nights, 
you  can  feel  cozy  under  the  Symphony  Lap 
Robe  (available  in  four  colors)  while  sipping 
something  warm  from  a  BSO  or  Pops  mug.  Or 
add  some  distinctive  new  pieces  to  your  jewelry 
collection  with  "wearable  art"  by  Orenda  or 
something  from  the  "Carnegie  at  100"  jewelry 
line,  the  latter  carried  exclusively  in  Boston  by 
the  Symphony  Shop.  Ever-popular  BSO  and 
Pops  T-shirts  and  sweatshirts  are  now  avail- 
able in  striking  new  designs  and  color  combina- 
tions, for  adults  and  children.  And  even  if 
you're  not  an  athlete,  you'll  look  like  one  in  the 
new  matching  jacket  and  pants  of  Supplex 
nylon,  embroidered  with  a  BSO  logo.  To  carry 
all  your  gear,  try  a  roomy  BSO  tote  bag. 
Among  the  Shop's  musical  instrument  offerings 
are  a  chime-along  xylophone,  a  folk-instrument 
strum  stick,  a  "talking  drum"  from  Africa,  a 
pan  flute,  and  various  percussive  "rhythm  mak- 
ers." For  a  child's  gift  that's  less  noisy,  how 
about  a  book?  Located  in  Symphony  Hall's 
Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue,  the  Symphony  Shop  is  open 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  Saturday  from  noon  until  6 
p.m.  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert 
through  intermission.  Telephone  orders  are 
accepted  at  (617)  638-9383. 

Buy  a  Christmas  Stocking 
to  Help  Boston's  Elderly 

Just  a  few  doors  down  from  Symphony 
Hall,  at  251  Massachusetts  Avenue,  is  The 
Christmas  Stocking  Store,  operated  by  Little 
Brothers-Friends  of  the  Elderly.  Open  every 
day  until  Christmas,  the  store  offers  an  exten- 
sive array  of  heirloom  holiday  stockings, 
exquisitely  handcrafted  from  designer  fabrics 
and  trimmed  with  ribbons  and  lace.  The  stock- 
ings are  $10,  $20,  and  $25.  All  proceeds  help 
the  Little  Brothers-Friends  of  the  Elderly  to 
bring  companionship  and  cheer  to  isolated  and 
lonely  elderly  at  Christmas,  Hanukkah,  Easter, 
and  Thanksgiving.  For  further  information, 
please  call  (617)  536-2404. 


Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  pre-concert  events. 
"Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet  supper  at 
6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's  Higginson  Hall 
with  an  informative  talk  by  a  BSO  player  or 
other  distinguished  member  of  the  music  com- 
munity. "Supper  Concerts"  offer  a  chamber 
music  performance  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  at  6  p.m.,  followed  by  a  buffet  supper 
served  in  Higginson  Hall.  Doors  open  for  all 
Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for  a  la  carte  cocktails 
and  conversation.  These  events  are  offered 
on  an  individual  basis,  even  to  those  who  are 
not  attending  that  evening's  BSO  concert. 
Speakers  for  upcoming  Supper  Talks  include 
BSO  piccolo  Geralyn  Coticone  (Tuesday, 
December  10)  and  Principal  Librarian 
Marshall  Burlingame  (Thursday,  December 
12).  Upcoming  Supper  Concerts  will  feature 
music  of  Martini!  and  Debussy  (Thursday, 
January  9,  and  Tuesday,  January  14)  and 
music  of  Mendelssohn  and  Martinu  (Thursday, 
January  23,  Saturday,  January  25,  and  Tues- 
day, January  28).  The  suppers  are  priced  at 
$22  per  person  for  an  individual  event,  $61  for 
any  three,  $82  for  any  four,  or  $118  for  any 
six.  Advance  reservations  must  be  made 
by  mail.  For  reservations  the  week  of  the 
Supper,  please  call  SymphonyCharge  at  (617) 
266-1200.  All  reservations  must  be  made  at 
least  48  hours  prior  to  the  Supper.  There  is  a 
$.50  handling  fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by 
telephone.  For  further  information,  please  call 
(617)  266-1492,  ext.  516. 


BSO  Members  on  Record 

BSO  principal  harp  Ann  Hobson  Pilot  is  newly 
showcased  in  her  first  solo  album,  available  on 
both  compact  disc  and  cassette.  The  album 
was  recorded  by  Boston  Records  Classical 
Corporation  (owned  by  BSO  oboist  Wayne 
Rapier)  and  made  possible  by  a  gift  from 
Mrs.  Willona  Sinclair  (who,  with  her  husband 
Donald,  endowed  the  BSO's  principal  harp 
chair).  Available  in  the  Symphony  Shop  as  well 
as  in  record  stores,  the  recording  includes 
music  of  Bach,  Debussy,  Hindemith,  Faure, 
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BEVERLY  FARMS  15+  ACRE  ESTATE 

Wonderful  1920's  Colonial  privately  set  back 
from  road  including  5+  bedrooms,  8  fireplaces, 
exceptional  detail  &  servants  wing.  Abuts  20 
acres  of  conservation  land  with  quick  access  to 
Rt.  128,  village  &  train.  Estate  sale  priced  to  sell. 

$825,000 
Call  BOB  HALL/LANDVEST  617/723-1800 
or  508/526-7996 


Brookline,  Massachusetts 
HISTORIC  COTTAGE  FARM  DISTRICT 
"THE  AMOS  A.  LAWRENCE  HOUSE" 

Wonderful  &  grand  c.1851  English  cottage  with 
magnificent  details.  The  3-story  stone  residence 
puts  history  on  display  with  rich  panelling, 
marble  fireplaces  &  lovely  commemorative 
wing.  Situated  on  over  one-half  acre  featuring  a 
patio  8c  piazza  with  walled  garden  &  parking  for 
5  cars.  Close  to  BU  &  minutes  to  downtown 
Boston.  $1,650,000 


Westport,  Maine 
WATERFRONT  ESTATE  SET  ON  24  ACRE 
PENINSULA.  PIER  &  DOCK 

Truly  spectacular  Hilton  Point  Peninsula  with 
4,000'  of  frontage  on  the  Sheepscot  River  & 
access  to  the  open  ocean.  Wonderful  2,800  sq. 
ft.  1850's  colonial,  beautifully  Restored,  plus 
studio  at  water's  edge,  a  large  2  A  story  barn  & 
a  great  pier  &  float  system,  for  almost  any  vessel. 
Tremendous  privacy  with  rolling  field,  flowing 
streams,  stone  walls,  lovely  gardens  &  more. 

$985,000 


Lyndeborough,  New  Hampshire 
"SUNNINGHILL  FARM"  -  239  ACRE  ESTATE 

Wonderful  large,  private  country  estate  at  an 
end-of-road  setting  with  extraordinary  views. 
The  c.1751  Colonial  Saltbox  speaks  of  history 
with  2,300  sq.ft.,  5  fireplaces,  a  large 
breezeway/porch  plus  attached  barn  with 
workshop,  finished  2nd  8c  3rd  floor  lofts  with 
summer  rooms  &  baths  &  4  car  parking. 
Unusual  opportunity  75  miles  Boston.  $485,000 
CALL  LANDVEST  603/228-2020 


Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109;  (617)  723-1800 


Ravel,  and  others,  plus  an  arrangement  for 
solo  harp  of  "The  Lord's  Prayer."  Faure's 
Berceuse  is  heard  in  Ms.  Pilot's  own  transcrip- 
tion. A  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
album's  sales  will  be  donated  to  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund. 

Other  recordings  by  BSO  members  include 
flutist  Fenwick  Smith's  album  of  flute  music 
by  French  composer  Charles  Koechlin,  with 
pianist  Martin  Amlin  and  soprano  Jayne  West, 
on  the  Hyperion  label;  an  album  of  music  by 
Terezin  composers  Gideon  Klein  and  Viktor 
Ullmann  featuring  the  Hawthorne  String 
Quartet  (BSO  members  Mark  Ludwig,  Ronan 
Lefkowitz,  Si-Jing  Huang,  and  Sato  Knudsen) 
on  Koch  International;  solo  albums  by  BSO 
assistant  principal  bass  Lawrence  Wolfe 
(Titanic  Records)  and  former  principal  flute 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  (Koch  International); 
and  an  album  on  Crystal  Records  by  the  NFB 
Horn  Quartet,  founded  by  BSO  horn  player 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl,  whose  own  composition 
Tectonica,  for  eight  horns,  is  included. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston  Clas- 
sical Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  December  4, 
and  Friday,  December  6,  at  8  p.m.  at  Old 
South  Meeting  House  at  Downtown 
Crossing.  The  program  includes  Vivaldi's 
Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor,  Bach's 
Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3,  Grieg's  Holberg 
Suite  and  Two  Elegies,  and  Mendelssohn's 
Symphony  No.  1.  Single  tickets  are  $20  and 
$13  ($4  discount  for  students  and  seniors). 
For  further  information,  call  (617)  426-2387. 

BSO  assistant  principal  cellist  Martha 
Babcock  is  soloist  in  Dvorak's  Cello  Concerto 
with  the  Harvard  Radcliffe  Orchestra  on 
Friday,  December  6,  at  8  p.m.  at  Sanders 
Theater  in  Cambridge,  on  a  program  also 
including  the  overture  to  Wagner's  Die 
Meistersinger  and  Shostakovich's  Symphony 
No.  5;  James  Yannatos  and  Evan  Christ 
conduct.  For  ticket  information,  call  (617) 
496-2222. 


The  Richmond  Performance  series  presents 
the  Hawthorne  String  Quartet  — BSO  members 
Ronan  Lefkowitz  and  Si-Jing  Huang,  violins, 
Mark  Ludwig,  viola,  and  Sato  Knudsen,  cello  — 
joined  by  BSO  colleagues  Alfred  Genovese, 
oboe,  and  Richard  Mackey,  horn,  with  Philippe 
Fournier,  organ,  for  an  all-Mozart  concert  on 
Sunday,  December  8,  at  3  p.m.  at  the  Rich- 
mond Congregational  Church.  The  program 
will  include  the  F  minor  Fantaisie  for  organ, 
the  C  major  string  quartet,  K.465  (Dissonant), 
church  sonatas  for  two  violins,  organ,  and 
cello,  and  the  D  major  divertimento,  K.251,  for 
oboe,  horn,  and  string  quartet.  For  more 
information  call  (617)  437-0204  or 
(413)  698-2837. 

Music  Director  Max  Hobart  conducts  the 
North  Shore  Philharmonic  in  a  "Christmas 
Pops"  program  on  Wednesday,  December  18, 
at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  North  Shore  Music  The- 
atre in  Beverly.  The  program  will  include 
favorite  holiday  tunes,  a  sing-along  of  popular 
carols,  and  an  arrangement  by  Fred  Waring  of 
The  Night  Before  Christmas  with  Ron  Delia 
Chiesa  narrating.  For  more  information,  call 
(617)  286-0024  or  (617)  631-6513. 

Ticket  Resale 

If,  as  a  Boston  Symphony  subscriber,  you  find 
yourself  unable  to  use  your  subscription  ticket, 
please  make  that  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  In  this  way  you  help 
bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  at 
the  same  time  make  your  seat  available  to 
someone  who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

Books  for  the  Beranek  Room 

The  BSO  is  seeking  used  books  about  music  and 
musical  topics  to  fill  the  shelves  of  Symphony 
Hall's  new  Beranek  Room.  All  books  will  be 
labeled  with  a  BSO  bookplate  indicating  the  name 
of  the  donor.  If  you  have  a  book  or  books  you 
would  like  to  give  to  the  orchestra  for  this 
purpose,  please  call  Pauline  McCance  in  the 
Development  Office  at  (617)  638-9263. 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  was 
named  the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
1973,  following  a  year  as  music  adviser.  His  many 
tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included 
four  visits  to  Japan  (most  recently  in  December 
1989,  on  a  tour  that  also  included  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  Hong  Kong),  an  eight-city  North 
American  tour  in  the  spring  of  1991,  and  a  seven- 
city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria,  Germany, 
France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  His  previous  tours  with  the  orchestra 
have  included  an  historic  visit  to  China  in  March 
1979  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions 
with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances,  marking  the  first  visit  to 
China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations;  the  orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major 
European  music  festivals,  also  in  1979;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial  in 
1981,  a  fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to  Japan,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  England. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. Recent  appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La 
Scala,  Salzburg,  and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper;  he  has  also  conducted  the  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he 
has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of 
London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Mas- 
terworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied 
Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo 
Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  held  in  Besangon,  France,  and  was  invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition.  In  1960  he  won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York 
Philharmonic's  1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra 
for  the  1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance 
in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  sum- 
mers beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to 
1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  fol- 
lowed by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood,  and  made  his  first 
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Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an 
artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on 
Philips,  Mahler's  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  symphonies,  Mah- 
ler's Kindertotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra  with  Hilde- 
gard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  with  Jessye  Norman, 
James  McCracken,  and  Tatiana  Troyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon 
include  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tangle- 
wood  Festival  Chorus;  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian 
Zimerman;  Prokofiev's  complete  Romeo  and  Juliet;  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and 
Damnation  of  Faust;  and  an  album  of  music  by  Gabriel  Faure.  Other  recordings 
by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  Beethoven's  five  piano 
concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on  Telarc;  and,  on  Sony  Classi- 
cal/CBS Masterworks,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mendelssohn's  Vio- 
lin Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete  and  Debussy's  La 
Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1991-92 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concert-master 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
$On  sabbatical  leave 


Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
*Harvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

$Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
$Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

^Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
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Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Mare  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 
*Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 

Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 
*Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 


Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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Culture  is  riot  just  an  ornament: 
it  is  the  expression 
a  nation's  character  .  ♦  .  " 


Because  culture  touches  on  the  noblest  impulses  within  us  all, 

The  Boston  Company  believes  our  cultural  institutions  are  central  to 

the  dignity  of  every  individual.  Which  is  why,  in  addition  to  our  enthusiastic  support 

of  many  educational  and  social  causes  in  our  community 

—  including  the  needs  of  the  homeless  —  the  people  of  The  Boston  Company 

continue  to  contribute  to  such  cultural  institutions  as  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  urge  that  you,  too,  lend  it  your  continuous  and  generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


& 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Lender 
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Know  Your  Orchestra 

Four  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  members  are  new  to  Symphony  Hall  this  season. 

Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Violist  Kazuko  Matsusaka  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  August  1991.  From  1987  to  1990  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Opera  Orchestra,  the  Pittsburgh 
Ballet  Theatre  Orchestra,  and  the  Pittsburgh  New  Music 
Ensemble,  and  a  substitute  member  with  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony. Ms.  Matsusaka  studied  violin  with  Josef  Gingold  at  the 
Indiana  University  School  of  Music.  A  Tanglewood  Music  Cen- 
ter Fellow  in  1985,  she  holds  a  bachelor  of  music  degree  from 
Hartt  College  of  Music/University  of  Hartford,  where  she  stud- 
ied violin  with  Charles  Treger,  and  a  master  of  music  degree 
from  the  State  University  of  New  York,  where  she  studied 
viola  with  John  Graham.  Ms.  Matsusaka  has  been  soloist  with 
the  Central  Massachusetts  Symphony,  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra.  A  prizewinner  in  the  Fischoff  National  Chamber  Music  Competition,  she 
has  also  participated  in  the  Norfolk  Music  Festival  and  the  Yellow  Barn  Music  Festival. 
She  has  taught  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  at  the  Westmoreland  Suzuki  School 
of  Music. 


Laura  Park 

New  BSO  Assistant  Concertmaster  Laura  Park  joined  the 
orchestra  in  August  1991;  from  1984  until  joining  the  Boston 
Symphony  she  was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 
Ms.  Park  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music;  her  principal 
teachers  and  coaches  included  Jascha  Brodsky,  Arnold  Stein- 
hardt,  Ivan  Galamian,  and  Felix  Galimir.  She  was  a  partici- 
pant in  the  Marlboro,  Taos,  and  Aspen  music  festivals,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Aspen  Festival  Orchestra  and  the  Rich- 
mond Symphony.  Her  chamber  music  experience  has  included 
performances  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  Marlboro  and  Pensa- 
cola  music  festivals.  As  a  soloist,  Ms.  Park  has  appeared  with 
the  Richmond  Symphony,  the  Seoul  Philharmonic,  and,  on 
numerous  occasions,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

Thomas  Rolfs 

|   A  native  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Thomas  Rolfs  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  fourth  trumpet  in  August  1991.  Mr. 
Rolfs  attended  the  University  of  Minnesota,  where  he  studied 
with  Charles  Schlueter,  and  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
1981.  As  a  student  he  was  a  prizewinner  in  solo  competitions 
sponsored  by  the  Women's  Association  of  the  Minnesota  Sym- 
phony Organization  and  by  the  Schubert  Club;  in  1978  he  was 
a  fellowship  student  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Mr.     . 
Rolfs  received  his  master's  degree  in  1983  from  Northwestern 
University,  where  he  studied  with  Vincent  Cichowicz.  He  was  a 
freelance  musician  in  Chicago  until  returning  to  Minnesota  in 
1986,  to  become  second  trumpet  of  the  Saint  Paul  Chamber 
Orchestra.  In  the  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  area,  Mr.  Rolfs  appeared  as  soloist  with  numerous 
area  orchestras  and  bands,  including  the  Saint  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra.  He  has  taught  at 
St.  Olaf  College,  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin-River  Falls. 
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This  \fear,  Give  Them 
What  They  Really  Want. 


Everything. 


They  can  choose  from  over  100  distinctive  stores  when  you  give  them  the 

Copley  Place  Gift  Certificate.  It  is  the  perfect  gift  for  the  most  discriminating 

individuals.Your  family.  Friends.  Even  business  associates. 

You  may  purchase  Copley  Place  Gift  Certificates  on  Level  Two  of  the 
Shopping  Galleries,  near  the  top  of  the  central  escalator. 


COPLEY 
PLACE 


In  Boston's  Back  Bay 
Neiman  Marcus  and  over  100  unique  stores 
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Owen  Young 

Cellist  Owen  Young  graduated  cum  laude  from  Yale  University 
with  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  music.  A  student  of 
Aldo  Parisot,  he  served  as  principal  cellist  with  the  Yale  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  was  a  soloist  on  that  orchestra's  1985 
European  tour.  For  the  1986-87  season  he  was  third-chair 
cellist  with  the  New  Haven  Symphony.  A  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Fellow  in  1986  and  1987,  and  a  participant  also  in  the 
Banff  and  Aspen  summer  music  festivals,  Mr.  Young  is  a  fre- 
quent performer  of  chamber  music  and  recitals  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  He  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  orchestras 
including  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Yale  Symphony,  and 
the  Eastern  Connecticut  Symphony.  Mr.  Young  played  as  an 
Orchestra  Fellow  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony  in  1988  and  with  the  Boston  Symphony  for 
the  1988-89  season.  From  1989  to  1991  he  was  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony; 
from  1990  to  1991  he  was  a  member  of  the  music  faculty  of  Duquesne  University  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Mr.  Young  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1991. 
He  is  currently  Resident  Tutor  of  Music  and  Director  of  Concerts  in  Dunster  House  at 
Harvard  University. 


What  better  way  to  start  the  day's 

Bird  songs,  music,  a  comfortable  companion, 

a  reasoned  assessment  of  the  days  news, 

a  sense  of  the  weather  patterns,  and  then  -  more  music. 


Morning  pro  musica  with 
Robert  J.  Lurtsema  every 
day  from  seven  till  noon. 


WGBH 


89.7fm 


Morning  pro  musica  is  made  possible 
in  part  by  a  grant  from  Talbots. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

Thursday,  December  5,  at  8 
Friday,  December  6,  at  2 
Saturday,  December  7,  at  8 
Tuesday,  December  10,  at  8 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


STRAVINSKY 


Apollo,  Ballet  in  two  scenes,  for  string  orchestra 

Scene  I:  The  Birth  of  Apollo 
Scene  II:  Apollo  and  the  Muses 

Variation  of  Apollo 

Pas  d'action  (Apollo,  Calliope,  Polyhymnia, 
and  Terpsichore) 

Variation  of  Calliope 

Variation  of  Polyhymnia 

Variation  of  Terpsichore 

Variation  of  Apollo 

Pas  de  deux  (Apollo  and  Terpsichore) 

Coda 

Apotheosis 


INTERMISSION 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  10  and  the  Friday  concert  about  4. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 

New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records. 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 

during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 

by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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MOZART 


Requiem  in  D  minor,  K.626 
(commemorating  the  200th  anniversary  of 
Mozart's  death  on  December  5,  1791) 


Requiem 
Dies  irae 
Tuba  mirum 
Rex  tremendae 
Recordare 
Confutatis 
Lacrimosa 


Domine  Jesu 
Hostias 
Sanctus 
Benedictus 
Agnus  Dei 
Lux  aeterna 


DEBORAH  VOIGT,  soprano 
JANIS  TAYLOR,  mezzo-soprano 
PHILIP  LANGRIDGE,  tenor 
JOHN  DEL  CARLO,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Text  for  the  Requiem  begins  on  page  35. 


Mozart  in  Vienna,  after  a  painting  by  Hamman 
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Week  8 


mere  is  more. 


Life  has  been 
good.  Rewarding. 
Comfortable. 
Interesting.  Can 
there  possibly  be 
more?  Are  there 
experiences  yet  to 
live?  Are  there 
feelings  still  to  be 
discovered? 

Yes,  there  is 
more.  There  is 
Orchard  Cove. 
Where  you  live  in 
spacious,,  private 
comfort,  with 
room  to  entertain 
as  you  wish.  In  a 
relaxing  wooded  setting  where  the 
most  intrusive  sounds  are  the  birds 
chirping  to  greet  the  sun  as  it  rises 
over  a  glistening  pond. 

Where  your  every  need  is  attended 
to.  Deliciously  prepared  meals... per- 
sonal and  wellness  care... medical 
attention. .  .housekeeping. .  .even  long- 


term  nursing 
home  care,  if 
needed. 

Where  every 
convenience  and 
activity  you  might 
want  —  shop- 
ping, golf,  wor- 
ship, entertain- 
ment, sports — is 
on  site  or  within 
minutes,  and 
transportation  is 
provided  for  you. 
Orchard  Cove 
is  a  community  of 
people  just  like 
you  —  people  to 
whom  retirement  is  merely  the  begin- 
ning of  another  of  life's  adventures. 
Discover  what  more  life  can  offer. 
The  lifestyle... the  luxury... the  peace 
of  mind  you  deserve.  With  premium 
suites  beginning  at  $275,000  (90% 
returned  upon  departure).  Orchard 
Cove.  Reserve  your  place  today. 


Where  living  long  means  living  well. 

A  Lifecare  community  sponsored  by  the  Hebrew  Rehabilitation  Center. 

Orchard  Cove  Information  Center 
793  Washington  Street,  Canton,  MA  02021  •  (617)  821-1730 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 


Tuesday,  December  10,  at  8 

Please  note  that  tonight's  concert  will  be  conducted  by  BSO 
Assistant  Conductor  Robert  Spano  in  place  of  Seiji  Ozawa, 
who  is  suffering  from  a  muscle  spasm  in  his  back  and  has  been 
advised  by  his  doctor  not  to  conduct  this  evening. 

Robert  Spano 

Appointed  an  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
beginning  with  the  1990-91  season,  Robert  Spano  is  currently  music 
director  of  the  Opera  Theater  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  a  position  he 
assumed  in  1989.  From  1985  to  1989  he  was  director  of  orchestras  and 
conductor  of  opera  at  Bowling  Green  University  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Spano  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  where  he  studied  violin,  piano, 
composition,  and  conducting,  and  was  the  recipient  of  numerous 
awards,  including  the  Louis  Sudler  Prize  in  the  Arts  and  the  Rudolf 
Serkin  Award.  He  continued  his  conducting  studies  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music  with  Max  Rudolf.  He  has  been  conductor  of  the 
Northern  Ohio  Youth  Orchestra  and  assistant  conductor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Youth  Orchestra,  with  which  he  toured  China  in  1985.  An 
active  chamber  musician,  Mr.  Spano  has  appeared  with  the  Smithsonian 
Chamber  Players  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall,  and  at 
Suntory  Hall  in  Tokyo.  He  has  appeared  as  a  guest  conductor  with 
Chicago  Civic  Opera,  Ohio  Light  Opera,  the  Lyra  Consort  of  St.  Paul,  the 
New  Hampshire  Music  Festival,  and  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  Mr.  Spano  participated  as  pianist  on  a  special  vocal  recital 
celebrating  the  Tangle  wood  Music  Center's  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990; 
also  that  summer  at  Tanglewood  he  conducted  a  TMC  performance  of 
Luciano  Berio's  Requies.  Mr.  Spano  conducted  subscription  concerts 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  February  1991.  Last  month  he 
made  his  debut  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  substituting  at  short 
notice  for  the  ailing  Klaus  Tennstedt.  Also  last  month,  at  Oberlin,  he 
conducted  performances  of  Mozart's  The  Magic  Flute. 


Week  8 


Igor  Stravinsky 

Apollo,  Ballet  in  two  scenes,  for  string  orchestra 


Igor  Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranienbaum,  Russia, 
on  June  17,  1882,  and  died  in  New  York  on  April 
6,  1971.  He  composed  his  ballet  Apollo  (originally 
given  the  full  title  Apollon  Musagetes  [Apollo, 
Leader  of  the  Muses],  though  later  Stravinsky  came 
to  prefer  the  briefer  form)  in  Nice  between  July 
1927  and  January  1928;  he  made  a  few  revisions  in 
1947.  The  work  was  first  performed  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  Washington  on  April  27,  1928.  Serge 
Koussevitzky  introduced  it  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
repertory  that  same  year  with  concerts  in  Cam- 
bridge (October  11)  and  in  Symphony  Hall  (Octo- 
ber 12  and  13);  he  programmed  it  again  in  1930 
and  1934.  The  composer  conducted  it  here  in  March 
1940;  Colin  Davis  led  performances  in  October  and 
November  of  1974,  and  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  most  recent  BSO  performances  in  February 
1983.  The  score  calls  for  a  string  orchestra  divided  into  six  parts:  violins  I  and  II,  vio- 
las, cellos  I  and  II,  and  basses.  (In  a  1935  letter  to  George  Balanchine,  who  was  staging 
a  performance  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  Stravinsky  said  that  for  the  best  balance 
between  the  sections,  he  recommended  an  ensemble  of  8,  8,  6,  5,  5,  and  5  instruments 
respectively.) 

Early  in  April  1927  Stravinsky  received  a  commission  from  the  Elizabeth  Sprague 
Coolidge  Foundation  at  the  Library  of  Congress  to  compose  a  work  for  a  festival  of 
new  music  to  be  held  at  the  library  the  following  April.  The  piece  was  to  be  a  small 
ballet,  with  not  more  than  a  half-dozen  dancers,  on  a  subject  of  his  own  choosing, 
which  would  last  about  half  an  hour.  The  music  librarian  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Carl  Engel,  wrote  to  him  in  July  with  further  information  about  the  place  of 
performance: 

Our  hall  is  not  equipped  with  a  regular  theater  fitted  with  wings.  The  present 
setting  is  permanent.  (I  am  enclosing  a  view  of  it.)  Therefore  any  scenery 
required  will  have  to  be  specially  adapted  and  should  be  technically  as  simple  as 
possible. 

All  his  life  Stravinsky  welcomed  stipulations  and  restrictions  as  a  challenge  and  as  a 
means  of  limiting  the  infinite  number  of  possibilities  that  the  composer  faces  at  the 
outset  of  any  new  work.  In  this  case,  the  limitations  of  decor  and  number  of  dancers 
probably  played  a  large  role  in  his  decision  to  write  a  ballet  blanc,  in  homage  to  the 
classical  ballet  tradition  he  loved  so  well,  so  different  from  the  colorful  multiplicity  of 
scene  and  costume  in  his  early  large  ballets  for  Diaghilev.  He  later  wrote  of  finding 
that  "the  absence  of  many-colored  effects  and  of  all  superfluities  produced  a  wonderful 
freshness."  This  same  necessity  for  something  grandly  simple  no  doubt  led  to  his 
adoption  of  a  classical  subject  and  even  suggested  the  scoring— for  a  single  orchestral 
family,  thus  reducing  the  range  of  orchestral  color  by  analogy  with  the  basic  white  of 
his  visual  conception. 

His  theme  was  Apollo,  the  leader  of  the  Muses.  The  limitation  on  the  number  of 
dancers  forced  a  reduction  from  the  traditional  nine  Muses  to  the  three  most  closely 
associated  with  the  dance:  Calliope  (personifying  poetry  and  rhythm),  Polyhymnia 
(mime),  and  Terpsichore  (gesture  and  eloquent  movement).  With  Apollo  himself  and 
two  unnamed  goddesses,  they  made  up  the  maximum  of  six  dancers  allowed  for  the 
performance.  The  "plot"  was  almost  nonexistent:  In  a  first  tableau,  a  prologue  to  the 
main  work,  the  birth  of  Apollo  is  shown.  This  is  followed  by  a  series  of  allegorical 
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Week  8 


dances  featuring  Apollo  himself,  Apollo  with  the  Muses,  and  each  of  the  three  Muses 
individually.  In  the  final  apotheosis,  Apollo  leads  the  Muses  to  Parnassus. 

With  a  score  deliberately  limited  to  strings  alone  to  accompany  a  ballet  in  white 
presenting  a  sequence  of  formal  dances,  Stravinsky  knew  that  Apollo  ran  the  risk  of 
too  much  sameness  throughout.  This  danger  was  a  positive  attraction  for  the  com- 
poser. As  he  wrote  in  his  Poetics  of  Music  (delivered  as  the  Charles  Eliot  Norton  lec- 
tures at  Harvard  in  1939  and  1940): 

Contrast  produces  an  immediate  effect.  Similarity  satisfies  us  only  in  the  long 
run.  Contrast  is  an  element  of  variety,  but  divides  our  attention.  Similarity  is 
born  of  a  striving  for  unity  ....  Variety  surrounds  me  on  every  hand.  So  I  need 
not  fear  that  I  shall  be  lacking  in  it,  since  I  am  constantly  confronted  by 
it  ...  .  Similarity  is  hidden;  it  must  be  sought  out,  and  it  is  found  only  after  the 
most  exhaustive  efforts.  When  variety  tempts  me,  I  am  uneasy  about  the  facile 
solutions  it  offers  me.  Similarity,  on  the  other  hand,  poses  more  difficult  problems 
but  also  offers  results  that  are  more  solid  and  hence  more  valuable  to  me. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  subject  matter  that  brought  to  Stravinsky's  score  an  Apollonian 
serenity  rarely  encountered  in  his  work  before.  The  work  is  conceived  melodically 
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Dinner  and  symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  symphony  menu  is  the  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance. 

The  fixed-price,  three-course  dinners  are  prepared  and  served  with  style. 

And  accompanied  by  free  parking.  So  you  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll 

to  symphony  with  time  to  spare.  For  reservations,  call  424-7000. 

IDI^fe 
romenade 

At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 
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almost  throughout,  and  the  writing  is  mostly  diatonic.  In  several  of  the  movements 
the  first  sketches  consisted  of  rhythmic  scansion,  as  if  he  were  writing  verse.  Indeed, 
one  dance  (the  variation  of  Calliope)  is  explicitly  based  on  the  rhythm  of  French  Alex- 
andrine verse.  All  of  this  rather  astonished  the  first  listeners,  who  knew  Stravinsky 
most  recently  as  the  composer  of  Oedipus  Rex  and  the  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Winds. 
The  evident  reflections  of  classical  ballet  scores  told  against  Stravinsky's  work  in  the 
eyes  of  some  beholders.  Prokofiev,  never  a  generous  spirit  in  any  case,  wrote  to 
Miaskovsky: 

I  am  disappointed  in  Apollo.  The  material  is  poor,  taken  from  all  the  miserable 
pockets  of  Gounod,  Delibes,  Wagner,  and  even  Minkus.  All  of  this  is  presented 
adroitly  and  skillfully  ....  Stravinsky  missed  the  most  important  thing,  and  the 
work's  a  terrible  bore.  Yet  on  the  last  page  he  shines  and  makes  his  disgusting 
theme  sound  convincing. 

Other  commentators  have  referred  to  the  influence  of  Tchaikovsky  or  Delibes,  the  two 
bulwarks  of  the  repertory  of  the  Russian  ballet  companies  of  Stravinsky's  youth  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  considerably  less  worthy  composer  Minkus).  But  Robert  Craft 
points  out  that  before  beginning  the  work  on  Apollo  Stravinsky  was  most  interested  in 
studying  the  quartets  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  (in  four-hand  piano  reductions)  and 
the  Passions  of  Bach,  as  well  as  the  early  symphonies  —  though  not  the  ballets  —  of 
Tchaikovsky.  Moreover,  the  frequent  use  of  dotted  rhythms— which  at  times  become 
almost  a  mannerism  in  this  score  — recall  the  melodic  gestures  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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Draft  of  the  final  page  of  'Apollo' 
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Week  8 


Perfect  prelude 
or  grand  finale. 


Before  or  after  Symphony,  Uno's  has  a  medley 
of  diverse  foods  and  beverages  that  get  rave 
reviews  for  snacks,  dinner  or  just  desserts. 
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"Uno  means  number  one." 


28  Huntington  Ave  (diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall)  •  Copley  Square 

•  Kenmore  Square  •  Faneuil  Hall  •  Cambridge  and  Suburbs 

20  Boston  and  suburban  locations 
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tury  more  than  that  of  the  nineteenth.  And  it  is  worth  remembering  the  comments  of 
George  Balanchine,  who  choreographed  the  first  European  production  of  Apollo  in 
1928,  a  production  that  established  his  reputation;  though  he  is  speaking  of  the  dance 
element  here,  his  remarks  apply  equally  well  to  Stravinsky's  music: 

Apollon  I  look  back  on  as  the  turning  point  of  my  life.  In  its  discipline  and 
restraint,  in  its  sustained  oneness  of  tone  and  feeling  the  score  was  a  revelation. 
It  seemed  to  tell  me  that  I  could  dare  not  to  use  everything,  that  I,  too,  could 
eliminate  ....  It  was  in  studying  Apollon  that  I  came  first  to  understand  how 
gestures,  like  tones  in  music  and  shades  in  painting,  have  certain  family  rela- 
tions. As  groups  they  impose  their  own  laws.  The  more  conscious  an  artist  is,  the 
more  he  comes  to  understand  these  laws,  and  to  respond  to  them. 

The  Prologue  of  Apollo  is  shaped  like  the  French  overture  of  the  Baroque  era,  with 
a  slow  section  of  sharply  dotted  rhythms  (which  culminates  in  the  rise  of  the  curtain 
and  the  birth  of  Apollo),  followed  by  an  Allegro  (the  appearance  of  the  two  god- 
desses), and  closing  with  a  return  to  the  tempo  and  material  of  the  opening. 

The  much  longer  second  tableau  begins  the  series  of  dances.  The  first  variation  for 
Apollo  (the  term  "variation"  in  this  context  refers  to  dance  steps  rather  than  musical 
material,  though  that  is  sometimes  varied  as  well)  begins  with  a  cadenza  for  solo  vio- 
lin that  soon  turns  into  a  duet  for  two  violins  with  a  plucked  accompaniment  in  the 
lower  strings.  At  its  end,  the  three  Muses  appear  and  there  begins  a  lively  pas 
d'adion  (an  ensemble  dance)  for  the  four  of  them,  culminating  in  a  contrapuntal  tour 
de  force,  with  the  melody  presented  in  canon  in  the  violas  followed  a  bar  later  by  sec- 
ond violins  and  first  cellos,  while  first  violins  play  the  same  tune  in  stretched-out 
notes  and  the  second  cellos  play  it  much  faster.  Calliope's  variation  is  based  on  Alex- 
andrine verse,  with  twelve  syllables  to  the  fine,  presented  in  six  iambic  feet  divided  by 
a  caesura  in  the  middle;  Stravinsky's  melody  reflects  the  rhythm  of  the  poetic  form. 

Polyhymnia's  variation  is  almost  a  perpetual  motion  exercise  of  mnning  sixteenth- 
notes,  while  Terpsichore's  is  gentler  and  more  graceful,  with  a  melody  of  characteris- 
tic dotted  notes.  Now  it  is  Apollo's  turn  again,  and  he  has  a  slower  dance  character- 
ized by  pompous  resonant  chords  alternating  with  varied  passages  for  solo 
instruments.  He  dances  a  pas  de  deux  with  Terpsichore,  an  expressive  movement  of 
singing  melody  for  muted  strings.  The  coda  of  these  dance  variations  is  a  lively  move- 
ment laid  out  in  a  series  of  progressively  faster  basic  tempos. 

Finally,  in  the  tranquil  Apotheosis,  Apollo  leads  the  Muses  towards  Parnassus. 
Stravinsky  provides  music  of  great  breadth,  recalling  parts  of  the  Prologue,  in  a  pas- 
sage that  even  critics  of  the  score  hailed  as  reflecting  "a  new  style  of  majestic  simplic- 
ity, the  justification  of  the  whole  work."  It  is  also,  perhaps,  the  most  purely  Stravin- 
skyan  music  in  the  score,  the  kind  of  sustained  and  hushed  music  that  he  often  found 
to  end  a  large  work;  whether  it  was  the  Symphonies  of  Wind  Instruments  or  the  Sym- 
phony of  Psalms,  Stravinsky  found  a  way  to  take  the  listener,  finally,  to  another 
world. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Requiem  in  D  minor,  K.626 


Johannes  Chrisostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart, 
who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo  about 
1 770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  in  1 777,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27,  1756,  and  died 
in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  He  worked  on  the 
Requiem  during  the  last  five  months  of  his  life,  but 
left  it  unfinished.  It  was  completed  (to  fulfill  a  com- 
mission) by  his  pupil  Franz  Xaver  Silssmayer.  It  is 
traditionally  said  that  the  first  performance  of  the 
work  was  given  in  the  new  monastery  church  at 
Wiener  Neustadt  on  December  14,  1793,  billed  as  a 
composition  by  Franz,  Count  Walsegg-Stuppach, 
who  had  commissioned  the  piece  anonymously  with 
the  intention  of  passing  it  off  as  his  own,  to  be  used 
on  the  occasion  of  a  solemn  Mass  in  memory  of  his 
wife.  Yet  Mozart's  old  friend  Baron  van  Swieten  performed  a  Requiem  —  presumably 
Mozart's  own  — at  a  concert  given  eleven  months  earlier  as  a  benefit  to  support  the  com- 
poser's widow  and  two  surviving  children.  The  first  American  performance  took  place  in 
New  York  at  the  City  Hotel  on  February  22,  1835  with  a  group  of  Italian  soloists  and 
an  unnamed  conductor  and  chorus.  Carl  Zerrahn  conducted  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  in  the  first  Boston  performance  in  January  18,  1857.  Wilhelm  Gericke  intro- 
duced the  Requiem  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  repertory  on  April  10  and  11, 
1888,  with  soloists  Lilli  Lehmann,  Louise  Musslinger,  Paul  Kalisch,  and  Emit  Fischer. 
The  work  has  also  been  performed  in  BSO  concerts  under  the  direction  of  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky,  Robert  Shaw,  Charles  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf  (including  one  performance  at 
Holy  Cross  Cathedral  in  memory  of  John  F.  Kennedy),  Colin  Davis,  and  Michael  Til- 
son  Thomas,  with  sopranos  Gertrude  Ehrhart,  Frances  Yeend,  Adele  Addison,  Saramae 
Endich,  Jeanette  Scovotti,  Phyllis  Curtin,  Benita  Valente,  and  Kathleen  Battle;  altos 
Marie  Murray,  Eunice  Alberts,  Florence  Kopleff,  Betty  Allen,  June  Genovese,  Beverly 
Wolff,  D'Anna  Fortunato,  Claudine  Carlson,  and  Katherine  Ciesinski;  tenors  Joseph 
Lautner,  David  Lloyd,  Blake  Stern,  Charles  KL.  Davis,  Walter  Carringer,  Nicholas 
DiVirgilio,  and  Kenneth  Riegel;  and  basses  David  Blair  McCloskey,  James  Pease, 
Donald  Gramm,  Mac  Morgan,  George  Hoffman,  Robert  Hale,  Ara  Berberian,  and  John 
Shirley-Quirk.  The  choruses  have  included  the  Bach  Cantata  Club,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Chorus,  the  Tanglewood  Choir,  the  Harvard  Summer  School  Chorus,  and, 
since  1971,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor.  The  most  recent 
Symphony  Hall  performance  was  under  the  direction  of  Colin  Davis  in  February  1972. 
The  most  recent  BSO  performance  took  place  at  Tanglewood  on  August  17,  1986,  under 
the  direction  of  Christopher  Hogwood,  with  Arleen  Auger,  Carolyn  Watkinson,  John 
Aler,  John  Cheek,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus;  on  that  occasion  the  score  was 
performed  in  the  edition  of  C.R.F.  Maunder.  Mozart's  instrumentation  is  most  unusual, 
though  it  fits  the  expressive  needs  of  a  Requiem:  he  omits  all  the  brighter  woodwind 
instruments  —flutes  and  oboes  —  and  replaces  the  clarinet  with  its  darker  relative,  the 
basset  horn.  He  also  omits  horns  from  the  brass  section.  The  resulting  ensemble  consists 
of  solo  vocal  quartet  (soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass),  mixed  chorus,  and  an  orchestra  of 
basset  horns,  bassoons,  and  high  trumpets  in  pairs,  three  trombones,  strings,  and  organ 
(as  continuo  instrument).  The  organist  this  week  is  James  David  Christie. 

Sometime  early  in  the  summer  of  1791,  Mozart  received  a  mysterious  visitor,  a 
"gray  messenger,"  who  offered  him  50  ducats  as  the  first  half  of  a  commissioning  fee 
for  the  composition  of  a  Requiem.  Mozart  accepted  because  he  badly  needed  the 
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money,  but  the  oddity  of  the  incident  and  his  own  depression  and  ill  health  conspired 
to  make  him  unduly  morbid.  At  times  he  took  the  "gray  messenger"  to  be  some  sort 
of  emissary  of  Death.  Actually  the  messenger  was  an  agent  for  one  Count  Walsegg- 
Stuppach,  who  demanded  secrecy  because  he  intended  to  perform  the  Requiem  in 
memory  of  his  wife  Anna,  who  had  died  prematurely  in  February,  and  to  pass  it  off 
as  his  own  composition. 

Mozart  seems  to  have  composed  the  piece  in  three  stages  interrupted  by  other 
responsibilities.  He  started  in  the  mid-summer  period  before  going  to  Prague  late  in 
August  to  attend  the  premiere  of  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  which  he  had  written  at  break- 
neck speed  in  eighteen  days.  Then,  after  returning  to  Vienna  in  mid-September  and 
completing  The  Magic  Flute  on  the  25th  and  the  Clarinet  Concerto  the  following  day, 
he  worked  on  the  Requiem  until  mid-October,  when  his  wife  Constanze  took  the  score 
away  from  him  because  she  feared  it  would  damage  his  now-precarious  health.  Mozart 
began  to  be  obsessed  with  the  notion  that  he  was  writing  the  work  in  preparation  for 
his  own  death,  and  he  even  raved  that  he  had  poisoned  himself  (from  which  delusions 
arose  the  legend  that  his  "rival"  Salieri  had  in  fact  poisoned  him,  a  tale  that  has  been 
thoroughly  disproven  on  many  occasions  but  keeps  popping  up  nonetheless).  Mozart's 
fatal  illness  seems,  on  balance,  to  have  been  rheumatic  fever,  which  he  had  suffered  in 
childhood  and  several  times  in  his  adult  years.  The  symptoms  have  been  clearly  estab- 
lished in  Mozart's  case,  not  only  in  his  last  days,  but  on  numerous  previous  occasions. 
Eighteenth-century  medicine  was  not  yet  aware  of  the  connection  between  rheumatic 
fever  and  severe  cardiac  problems. 

A  more  lucid  spell  in  November  allowed  him  to  work  on  the  Requiem  and  even  to 
make  one  final  public  appearance  to  direct  the  performance  of  his  Little  Masonic  Can- 
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tata  on  November  18.  Two  days  later  he  took  to  the  bed  that  he  never  left.  Mozart  is 
supposed  to  have  discussed  his  plans  and  sketches  for  the  Requiem  with  his  pupil 
Franz  Xaver  Siissmayer,  who  had  recently  assisted  him  in  finishing  La  clemenza  di 
Tito  by  composing  all  the  recitatives,  and  presumably  also  with  Joseph  Eybler. 

Every  Mozart  biography  recounts  an  incident  that  supposedly  took  place  eleven 
hours  before  his  death,  when  a  quartet  of  friends  gathered  to  sing  through  some  of 
the  vocal  parts  of  the  unfinished  Requiem,  Mozart  himself  taking  the  alto  line.  They 
sang  as  far  as  the  opening  measures  of  the  Lacrymosa  when,  according  to  this 
account,  "Mozart  began  to  weep  uncontrollably  and  laid  the  score  to  one  side."  This 
familiar  story  comes  from  an  oral  source  that  is  highly  suspect.  The  composer's 
sister-in-law  Sophie  Haibel  (nee  Weber)  wrote  down  her  recollections  of  the  last 
days  —  the  only  participant  to  do  so  —  and  makes  it  clear  that  Mozart  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  sit  up  or  sing  at  that  time.  (It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  group  of  friends 
sang  some  part  of  the  Requiem  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  illness.)  The  quartet  story 
seems  to  be  merely  romantic  embellishment,  particularly  since  it  draws  special  atten- 
tion to  the  last  phrase  that  Mozart  wrote. 

On  December  3  Mozart  felt  a  little  better,  but  the  following  day  he  took  a  serious 
turn  for  the  worst.  At  Constanze's  behest,  Sophie  Haibel  ran  to  inform  her  mother  of 
the  situation,  then  returned  to  stay  with  her  sister  during  the  crisis.  As  she  recalled 
later: 

I  then  ran  back  as  fast  as  I  could  to  my  distracted  sister.  Siissmayer  was  at 
Mozart's  bedside.  The  well-known  Requiem  lay  on  the  quilt  and  Mozart  was 


A  romanticized  nineteenth-century  view  of  Mozart 
leading  a  read-through  of  the  incomplete  Requiem  on 
his  last  day 
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explaining1  to  him  how,  in  his  opinion,  he  ought  to  finish  it  when  he  was  gone  .  .  . 
A  long  search  was  made  for  Dr.  Closset,  who  was  found  at  the  opera  but  who 
had  to  wait  for  the  end  of  the  performance.  He  came  and  ordered  cold  com- 
presses to  be  placed  on  Mozart's  burning  head,  which,  however,  affected  him  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  became  unconscious  and  remained  so  until  he  died.  His 
last  movement  was  to  express  with  his  mouth  the  drum  passage  in  the  Requiem. 
That  I  can  still  hear.  Miiller  from  the  art  gallery  came  and  took  a  cast  of  his 
pale,  dead  face.  Words  fail  me,  dearest  brother,  to  describe  how  his  devoted  wife 
in  her  utter  misery  threw  herself  on  her  knees  and  implored  the  Almighty  for  His 
aid.  She  simply  could  not  tear  herself  away  from  Mozart,  however  much  I  begged 
her  to  do  so. 

The  still  youthful  composer  died  an  hour  after  midnight,  early  on  December  5,  just 
eight  weeks  short  of  his  thirty- sixth  birthday. 

Constanze's  first  concern  was  that  the  torso  of  the  Requiem  be  brought  to  comple- 
tion; she  needed  the  remainder  of  the  commissioning  fee  and  feared  that,  if  the  work 
was  not  completed,  she  would  have  to  return  the  portion  already  spent.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Mozart  had  completed  only  the  opening  Introit  in  full  score,  with  the  com- 
plete orchestration,  but  he  had  substantially  completed  the  Kyrie.  He  had,  with  one 
exception,  completed  the  long  Sequence  (the  Dies  irae,  etc.)  and  the  Offertory.  These 
drafts  consisted  of  his  normal  full  sketch:  the  completed  choral  part,  the  bass  line, 
and  a  few  essential  indications  for  the  remainder  of  the  orchestration.  The  final  sec- 
tion of  the  Sequence,  the  Lacrimosa,  was  still  just  a  fragment;  Mozart  had  composed 
the  vocal  parts  for  the  first  eight  measures  —  as  far  as  the  powerful  crescendo  on  a 
rising  chromatic  line  in  the  soprano  —  and  then,  as  if  the  effort  was  too  much  for  him, 
broke  off  the  manuscript  entirely. 

Constanze  sought  another  composer  who  would  be  willing  to  finish  the  Requiem  and 
pass  the  whole  off  as  Mozart's  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilhng  the  commission.  She  first 
approached  Joseph  Eybler,  who  began  work  with  devotion  and  insight.  He  first  com- 


Constanze  Mozart  as  painted  by  Joseph  Lange,  the 
composer's  brother-in-law 
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pleted  the  orchestration  of  the  finished  passages  of  the  Dies  irae  movements,  entering 
the  added  instrumental  parts  directly  into  Mozart's  manuscript.  But  when  it  came  to 
composing  ex  nihil  from  the  point  where  Mozart  dropped  the  work,  he  wrote  out  two 
measures  of  a  soprano  line  in  the  Lacrimosa  and  decided  to  give  up  the  attempt  to 
equal  Mozart.  Constanze  evidently  asked  several  other  composers  to  undertake  the 
work  but  was  forced  to  settle,  in  the  end,  on  Siissmayer.  (If,  as  Sophie  Haibel  states, 
Siissmayer  was  receiving  instructions  from  Mozart  immediately  before  his  death,  it  is 
odd  that  Constanze  took  so  long  to  turn  to  him,  but  that  is  one  of  many  still  puzzling 
problems  about  the  Requiem.) 

Siissmayer  recopied  the  entire  completed  part  of  the  manuscript  (since  there  were 
already  two  different  handwritings  in  the  original  score,  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
pass  it  off  as  a  work  of  Mozart's  to  Count  Walsegg),  wrote  his  own  orchestration  for 
the  Dies  irae  movements,  and  completed  the  rest  of  the  Requiem,  possibly— though 
documentation  is  totally  lacking— on  the  basis  of  sketches  left  by  Mozart.  Certainly 
Mozart  discussed  the  piece  incessantly  in  his  last  days  —  it  was  haunting  him.  And 
Siissmayer  may  well  have  taken  notes  which  have  not  survived  (though  he  certainly 
did  not  do  so  in  the  ludicrous  way  in  which  Salieri  is  depicted  taking  dictation  from 
Mozart  in  the  film  Amadeus);  even  if  he  did  receive  oral  instructions  from  Mozart,  the 
immediacy  of  those  comments  and  the  accuracy  of  his  memory  may  be  questioned, 
since  he  did  not  begin  his  work  for  some  two  months  after  Mozart's  death. 

In  any  case,  the  remaining  movements  —  Sanctus,  Benedictus,  Agnus  Dei,  Com- 
munio  (Lux  aeterna)  —  seem  to  be  Siissmayer's  work,  though  they  are  close  enough  to 
Mozart's  style  to  make  credible  his  assertion  that  he  was  working  with  notes  from  the 
master.  By  the  time  the  Requiem  was  finally  published  as  Mozart's  in  1800,  rumors 
had  long  circulated  about  the  complicity  of  other  composers  in  its  completion.  At  the 
request  of  the  publishers,  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  Siissmayer  described  his  role,  explain- 
ing that  everything  from  the  verse  "judicandus  homo  reus"  (the  third  line  of  the  Lac- 
rimosa) was  his  own,  though  it  had  been  his  idea  to  repeat  Mozart's  Kyrie  fugue  in 
the  closing  Communion  "to  give  the  work  greater  uniformity."  Whether  or  not  this 
decision  grew  out  of  conversations  with  Mozart  regarding  the  overall  design  of  his 
score,  it  was,  in  any  case,  a  normal  procedure  in  Viennese  Mass  compositions  of  the 
day.  We  shall  probably  never  know  to  what  degree  Siissmayer  made  use  of  Mozart's 
sketches  for  later  movements;  most  sketches  as  may  have  existed  seem  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  Constanze  in  order  to  maintain  the  fiction  that  her  husband  actually 
completed  the  Requiem  himself.  (The  surviving  Requiem  manuscript,  along  with 
another  manuscript  containing  all  we  have  of  Mozart's  sketches,  has  been  published  in 
facsimile  this  year;  this  allows  anyone  interested  in  the  question  the  opportunity  to 
decide  for  himself.) 

It  is  clear  that  Siissmayer  was  not  Constanze 's  first  or  even  her  second  choice  to 
finish  her  husband's  score,  so  we  should  probably  be  wary  of  putting  too  much  stock 
in  his  claims  that  he  had  special  information  that  was  not  available  to  other  musi- 
cians in  the  Mozart  circle.  Still  it  was  Siissmayer's  pious  labors  on  behalf  of  his 
"unforgettable  teacher"  that  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  hear  performances  of 
Mozart's  last  musical  conception. 

However  much  we  may  wish  that  Mozart  had  lived  to  complete  the  entire 
Requiem  — and  many  other  works  after  it— we  can  be  grateful  for  a  performable  ver- 
sion made  possible  through  Siissmayer's  assiduous  devotion.  Compared  to  Mozart's 
earlier  Mass  compositions,  the  Requiem  is  a  work  of  sombre  and  impressive  beauty, 
darker  in  color,  but  rising  to  great  heights  of  power  and  drama  (as  in  the  first  two 
lines  of  the  Lacrimosa,  probably  the  last  notes  he  ever  penned),  and  soaring  with  the 
ineffable  grace  that  was  his,  but  clearly  filled,  as  well,  with  the  commitment  of  imme- 
diate and  urgent  personal  expression. 
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Eptfogue:  The  "Pauper's"  Funeral 

Among  the  many  legends  about  Mozart's  life  and  death  that  have  been  propagated  in 
the  popular  literature  and  even  in  serious  biographies,  few  are  more  lasting  than  the 
story  that  Mozart  was  buried  in  a  common  "pauper's  grave"  without  any  friends  or 
family  to  mourn  his  passing.  The  story  carries  with  it  the  obvious  implication  that  he 
was  impoverished  and  not  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries  and  perhaps  even  by 
those  closest  to  him.  No  one  who  has  seen  the  film  Amadeus  will  forget  the  bleak 
image  of  the  charnel  cart  carrying  the  bodies  of  Mozart  and  others,  making  its  heavy 
way  through  a  gray  and  chill  sleet  to  the  cemetery,  then  unceremoniously  dumping  its 
cargo  into  an  open  pit. 

The  problem  with  this  image  is  that  it  has  some  small  grain  of  truth,  but  that 
grain  has  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  even  by  those  who  should  have 
known  better.  The  evidence  has  been  available  for  a  century,  but  the  story  is  still  told. 
When  properly  interpreted,  a  description  of  Mozart's  burial  will  remove  much  of  the 
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The  original  manuscript  of  the  "Lacrimosa,"  of  which 
Mozart  competed  just  eight  measures  before  his  death 
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sentimentally  romantic  view  that  few  felt  the  loss  of  this  great  musician,  that  he  went 
to  his  final  resting  place  unmourned.  (How  could  he  be  overlooked  when  his  most 
recent  masterpiece,  The  Magic  Flute,  was  playing  to  packed  houses  every  night?)  In 
fact,  the  nature  of  Mozart's  burial  was  not  an  indication  of  poverty  but  rather  of  the 
most  up-to-date  concern  with  public  health  —  and  it  did  not  differ  from  the  burial 
practices  of  any  other  Viennese  resident,  with  the  rare  exception  of  highborn  aristo- 
crats who  had  family  vaults  in  which  they  were  buried. 

It  was  one  of  the  proud  boasts  of  the  reforming  emperor  Joseph  II  that  he  put 
many  aspects  of  daily  life  on  a  rational,  "scientific"  basis.  Since  few  things  are  so  pol- 
luting as  a  decomposing  corpse,  Joseph  issued  an  ordinance  on  August  23,  1784, 
designed  to  improve  hygiene  in  connection  with  burials  as  well  as  to  minimize  the 
sometimes  ruinous  costs  of  elegant  interments.  Among  the  requirements  of  this  act: 
All  cemeteries  within  the  city  limits  were  closed  to  further  use;  all  prayers  and  music 
were  to  take  place  in  church,  after  which  the  body  was  to  be  removed  and  buried  with 
no  further  ceremony;  bodies  were  to  be  interred  in  a  linen  sack  — not  a  coffin  — over 
which  quicklime  was  spread  to  speed  the  process  of  decomposition;  if  several  bodies 
arrived  at  the  cemetery  simultaneously,  they  were  to  be  buried  in  a  single  grave. 
Moreover,  there  were  to  be  no  headstones  or  other  memorials  placed  on  the  ground  of 
the  cemetery;  if  family  or  friends  desired  to  make  a  demonstration  of  their  love  and 
respect  for  the  deceased,  they  could  install  a  plaque  only  along  the  wall. 

These  procedures  were  still  in  force  in  December  1791.  Understanding  this  context 
forces  a  complete  change  in  our  appraisal  of  how  the  Viennese  treated  Mozart's 
death.  We  have  no  eyewitness  account  of  the  ceremony,  but  we  can  reconstruct  the 
events  quite  accurately.  By  law  the  body  could  not  be  buried  for  forty-eight  hours.  We 
know  from  four  different  sources  that  the  weather  was  inclement  on  the  day  of 
Mozart's  funeral,  which  points  to  December  7  as  the  day  of  the  service.  This  would 
have  taken  place  in  the  afternoon  in  one  of  the  side  chapels  of  St.  Stephen's  Cathe- 
dral. There  is  no  record  of  payment  for  music  at  the  service,  but  since  Mozart  was  an 
assistant  Kapellmeister  of  the  cathedral,  his  colleagues  may  well  have  performed  with- 
out payment.  Although  only  about  sixteen  people  — ten  friends  and  six  family 
members  —  are  definitely  known  to  have  been  present,  this  offers  no  indication  what- 
ever of  the  actual  size  of  the  congregation  at  the  service.  And  there  were  memorial 
tributes  elsewhere:  the  composer's  Masonic  lodge  held  a  "Lodge  of  Sorrows,"  and 
more  than  4,000  people  attended  a  memorial  service  for  Mozart  in  Prague. 

Not  until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  could  the  body  be  placed  on  the  cart  for  trans- 
port to  the  cemetery.  This  was  about  three  miles  from  town.  It  is  scarcely  surprising 
that  no  one  chose  to  walk  that  distance  —  after  dark  on  a  cold  and  inclement  Decem- 
ber night  — to  accompany  Mozart's  body  to  the  grave,  particularly  since  this  was  not 
in  any  case  the  general  custom.  Moreover,  the  body  would  have  been  kept  in  a  shed  at 
the  cemetery  overnight  and  not  actually  interred  until  the  following  morning. 

Over  the  years,  the  description  of  Mozart's  funeral  and  burial  has  formed  the  basis 
for  an  elaborate  pathetic  picture  of  the  great  genius,  once  a  child  prodigy  beloved  of 
all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  now  utterly  destitute  and  forgotten.  Since  Viennese 
burial  customs  changed  again  rather  soon  after  1791  (in  strong  reaction  to  the  ascetic 
requirements  of  Emperor  Joseph),  later  scholars  utterly  misunderstood  the  lack  of  a 
monument  to  Mozart  on  the  spot  where  lay  his  mortal  remains.  And  so  developed, 
little  by  little  and  with  steady  romantic  embellishment,  the  myth  of  the  pauper's 
grave.  It  is  only  one  of  many  romantic  fictions  that  continue  to  cling  about  the  genius 
of  Mozart,  but  it  is  the  one  that  perhaps  can  be  most  fittingly  set  straight  on  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  tragically  premature  death. 

-S.L. 
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1.  INTROITUS 

Requiem 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis  Domine:  et 
lux  perpetua  luceat  eis.  Te  decet 
hymnus,  Deus,  in  Sion,  et  tibi  reddetur 
votum  in  Jerusalem.  Exaudi  orationem 
meam:  ad  te  omnis  caro  veniet. 

Grant  them  eternal  rest,  0  Lord:  and 
let  everlasting  light  shine  on  them.  To 
thee,  0  God,  praise  is  meet  in  Sion,  and 
unto  thee  shall  the  vow  be  performed 
in  Jerusalem.  Hearken  unto  my  prayer: 
unto  thee  shall  all  flesh  come. 

2.  KYRIE 

Kyrie  eleison; 
Christe  eleison; 
Kyrie  eleison. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us; 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us; 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

3.  SEQUENCE 

Dies  irae 

Dies  irae,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

The  day  of  wrath,  that  day  shall 
dissolve  the  world  in  ashes,  as 
witnesseth  David  and  the  Sibyl. 

Quantus  tremor  est  futurus 
Quando  judex  est  venturus 
Cuncta  stricte  discussurus! 

What  trembling  shall  there  be  when  the 
Judge  shall  come  who  shall  thresh  out 
all  thoroughly! 

Tuba  mi  rum 

Tuba,  mirum  spargens  sonum 
Per  sepulchra  regionum, 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronum. 

The  trumpet,  scattering  a  wondrous 
sound  through  the  tombs  of  all  lands, 
shall  drive  all  unto  the  Throne. 

Mors  stupebit  et  natura 
Cum  resurget  creatura 
Judicanti  responsura. 

Death  and  Nature  shall  be  astounded 
when  the  creature  shall  rise  again  to 
answer  to  the  Judge. 

Liber  scriptus  proferetur 
In  quo  totum  eontinetur 
Unde  mundus  judicetur. 

A  written  book  shall  be  brought  forth 
in  which  shall  be  contained  all  for 
which  the  world  shall  be  judged. 

Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit 
Quidquid  latet  apparebit: 
Nil  inultum  remanebit. 

And  therefore  when  the  Judge  shall  sit, 
whatsoever  is  hidden  shall  be  manifest; 
and  naught  shall  remain  unavenged. 

Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus, 
Quern  patronum  rogaturus, 
Cum  vix  Justus  sit  securus? 

What  shall  I  say  in  my  misery!  Whom 
shall  I  ask  to  be  my  advocate,  when 
scarcely  the  righteous  may  be  without 
fear? 

Rex  tremendae 

Rex  tremendae  majestatis 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis; 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis. 

King  of  awful  majesty,  who  freely 
savest  the  redeemed;  save  me,  0  fount 
of  mercy. 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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Recordare 

Recordare,  Jesu  pie, 
Quod  sum  causa  tuae  viae 
Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die. 

Quaerens  me  sedisti  lassus; 
Redemisti  crucem  passus. 
Tantus  labor  non  sit  eassus. 

Juste  Judex  ultionis 
Donum  fac  remissionis 
Ante  diem  rationis. 

Ingemisco  tanquam  reus: 
Culpa  rubet  vultus  meus. 
Supplicanti  parce,  Deus. 

Qui  Mariam  absolvisti 
Et  latronem  exaudisti, 
Mihi  quoque  spem  dedisti. 

Preces  meae  non  sunt  dignae, 
Sed  tu  bonus  fac  benigne, 
Ne  perenni  cremer  igne. 

Inter  oves  locum  praesta 
Et  ab  haedis  me  sequestra, 
Statuens  in  parte  dextra. 

Confutatis 

Confutatis  maledictis 
Flammis  acribus  addictis, 
Voca  me  cum  benedictis. 

Oro  supplex  et  acclinis, 
Cor  contritum  quasi  cinis, 
Gere  curam  mei  finis. 

Lacrimosa 

Lacrimosa  dies  ilia 
Qua  resurget  ex  favilla 
Judicandus  homo  reus. 

Huic  ergo  parce,  Deus, 

Pie  Jesu  Domine: 

Dona  eis  requiem.  Amen. 


Remember,  merciful  Jesus,  that  I  am  the 
cause  of  thy  journey,  lest  thou  lose  me  in 
that  day. 

Seeking  me  didst  thou  sit  weary:  thou 
didst  redeem  me,  suffering  the  cross:  let 
not  such  labor  be  frustrated. 

0  just  Judge  of  vengeance,  give  the  gift  of 
remission  before  the  day  of  reckoning. 

1  groan  as  one  guilty;  my  face  blushes 
at  my  sin.  Spare,  0  God,  me,  thy 
suppliant. 

Thou  who  didst  absolve  Mary,  and  didst 
hear  the  thief's  prayer,  hast  given 
hope  to  me  also. 

My  prayers  are  not  worthy,  but  do 
thou,  good  Lord,  show  mercy,  lest  I 
burn  in  everlasting  fire. 

Give  me  place  among  thy  sheep  and  put 
me  apart  from  the  goats,  setting  me  on 
the  right  hand. 


When  the  damned  are  confounded  and 
devoted  to  sharp  flames,  call  thou  me 
with  the  blessed. 

I  pray,  kneeling  in  supplication,  a  heart 
contrite  as  ashes,  take  thou  mine  end 
into  thy  care. 


Lamentable  is  that  day  on  which  guilty 
man  shall  arise  from  the  ashes  to  be 
judged. 

Spare  then  this  one,  0  God,  merciful 
Lord  Jesus:  give  them  peace.  Amen. 


4.  OFFERTORIUM 

Domine  Jesu 

Domine  Jesu  Christe,  Rex  gloriae,  libera 
animas  omnium  fidelium  defunctorum 
de  poenis  inferni  et  de  profundo  lacu; 
libera  eas  de  ore  leonis,  ne  absorbeat 
eas  Tartarus,  ne  cadant  in  obscurum. 
Sed  signifer  santus  Michael  reprae- 
sentet  eas  in  lucem  sanctam:  quam  olim 
Abrahae  promisisti  et  semini  eius. 


O  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  King  of  glory, 
deliver  the  souls  of  all  the  departed 
faithful  from  the  torments  of  hell  and 
from  the  bottomless  pit;  deliver  them 
from  the  mouth  of  the  lion;  lest 
Tartarus  swallow  them;  lest  they  fall 
into  the  darkness.  But  let  Saint  Michael 
the  standardbearer  bring  them  forth 
into  the  holy  light:  which  thou  didst 
once  promise  unto  Abraham  and  his  seed. 
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Hostias 

Hostias  et  preees  tibi,  Domine,  laudis 
offerimus.  Tu  suscipe  pro  animabus  illis 
quarum  hodie  memoriam  facimus:  quam 
olim  Abrahae  promisisti  et  semini  eius. 


To  thee,  0  Lord,  we  render  our  offerings 
and  prayers  with  praises.  Do  thou 
receive  them  for  those  souls  which  we 
commemorate  today:  which  thou  didst  once 
promise  unto  Abraham  and  his  seed. 


5.  SANCTUS 

Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus,  Domine  Deus 
Sabaoth.  Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria 
tua.  Hosanna  in  excelsis. 


Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory. 
Hosanna  in  the  highest. 


6.  BENEDICTUS 

Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini. 
Hosanna  in  excelsis. 


Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  Hosanna  in  the  highest. 


7.  AGNUS  DEI 

Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi; 

dona  eis  requiem.  Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis 

peccata  mundi;  dona  eis  requiem 

sempiternam. 


Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins 
of  the  world:  give  them  rest.  Lamb  of 
God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 
world:  give  them  eternal  rest. 


8.  COMMUNIO 

Lux  aeterna 

Lux  aeterna  luceat  eis,  Domine,  cum 
Sanctis  tuis,  quia  pius  es. 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine,  et 
lux  perpetua  luceqat  eis. 


Let  everlasting  light  shine  on  them,  0 
Lord,  with  thy  saints  for  ever;  for  thou  art 
merciful. 

Grant  to  the  departed  eternal  rest,  0  Lord: 
and  let  everlasting  light  shine  on  them. 


;n 
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A  seat  in  Symphony  Hall  — 


a  gift  for  all  seasons. 


®  JBLimited 

Your  tax  deductible  contribution  of  $6,000  will  endow  and  name 
a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall,  forever  associating  that  certain  some- 
one with  one  of  the  world's  great  symphony  orchestras. 

For  further  information  about  named  and  memorial  gift  oppor- 
tunities at  Symphony,  please  call  or  write: 


Joyce  M.  Serwitz 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
Telephone  (617)  638-9273 


More  .  .  . 

Stravinsky  is  without  any  doubt  the  best-documented  composer  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Eric  Walter  White  has  produced  a  catalogue  of  Stravinsky's  output  with  analy- 
ses of  every  work,  prefaced  by  a  short  biography,  in  Stravinsky:  The  Composer  and  his 
Works  (University  of  California).  The  most  convenient  brief  survey  of  his  life  and 
works  is  the  volume  by  Francis  Routh  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield 
paperback),  though  it  suffers  from  the  standardized  format  of  the  series,  which  deals 
with  the  works  by  genre  in  individual  chapters,  since  Stravinsky's  development  often 
involved  work  on  several  different  types  of  music  in  close  proximity.  The  most  recent 
and  large-scale  study  is  an  indispensable,  incomplete,  undigested,  fascinating  volume 
by  Vera  Stravinsky  and  Robert  Craft,  Stravinsky  in  Pictures  and  Documents  (Simon 
and  Schuster).  It  is  a  cornucopia  of  material,  but  confusingly  organized,  with  a  wealth 
of  detail  (often  more  than  one  can  usefully  assimilate)  about  some  subjects  while 
skimming  over  others.  Primary  source  material  can  also  be  found  in  the  three  volumes 
of  Stravinsky  letters  edited  by  Robert  Craft  (Knopf).  They  may  tell  more  about 
Stravinsky  the  businessman  than  Stravinsky  the  artist,  but  they  are  filled  with  fasci- 
nating things  nonetheless.  Craft  has  edited  two  further  volumes  that  are  essentially 
coffee-table  books,  full  of  photographs  and  reminiscence,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
devoid  of  interest,  particularly  for  the  many  reproductions  of  Stravinsky  manuscripts 
(sometimes,  in  the  case  of  short  works,  a  complete  facsimile).  Igor  and  Vera  Stravin- 
sky is  the  more  personal  of  the  volumes,  tracing  the  loving  fifty-year  relationship  of 
the  composer  with  the  woman  who  became  his  second  wife  and  illustrating  his  social 
surroundings.  A  Stravinsky  Scrapbook,  1940-1971  deals  with  the  professional  aspects 
of  the  composer's  American  years.  Boris  Asaf  yev's  A  Book  about  Stravinsky,  written 
in  Russian  (under  the  pseudonym  Igor  Glebov)  and  published  in  Leningrad  in  1929, 
but  only  recently  translated  into  English  by  Richard  F.  French  and  published  in  this 
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country  (UMI  Research  Press),  is  a  valuable  view  of  his  early  work  from  the  vantage 
point  of  mid-career.  Though  the  book  obviously  cannot  deal  with  any  of  Stravinsky's 
later  works,  it  is  full  of  enlightening  analytical  commentary  on  all  of  the  works  up  to 
the  instrumental  compositions  of  the  mid-1920s,  to  which  is  appended  a  short  added 
chapter  dealing  with  Stravinsky's  return  to  the  theater  in  Oedipus  Rex,  Apollo,  and 
T7i€  Fairy's  Kiss.  Since  Stravinsky's  style  had  a  very  distinct  and  recognizable  person- 
ality throughout  his  life,  despite  the  frequent  surface  changes  evident  in  his  music, 
the  richness  of  observation  in  this  book  explains  a  good  deal  about  the  composer  and 
his  work  even  beyond  its  cutoff  date.  Recent  issues  in  our  view  of  Stravinsky  are 
treated  in  Confronting  Stravinsky,  ed.  Jann  Pasler  (University  of  California),  the 
papers  read  at  a  centennial  conference.  There  are  a  number  of  current  recordings  of 
Apollo.  First  comes  Stravinsky's  own  recording,  with  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony 
Orchestra,  of  undoubted  historical  importance  (Orfeo  compact  disc).  More  recent 
recordings  worth  considering  include  those  of  Simon  Rattle  with  the  City  of  Birming- 
ham Symphony  Orchestra  (Angel,  coupled  with  he  Sacre),  William  Boughton  with  the 
English  String  Orchestra  (Nimbus,  coupled  with  Tippett's  Concerto  for  Double  String 
Orchestra),  and  the  conductorless  Guildhall  String  Ensemble  performing  the  original 
version  of  the  score  (RCA,  coupled  with  Stravinsky's  Concerto  in  D,  Double  Canon, 
and  Three  Pieces  for  string  quartet). 

Stanley  Sadie's  fine  Mozart  article  in  The  New  Grove  has  been  published  separately 
by  Norton  (available  in  paperback);  Sadie  is  also  the  author  of  Mozart  (Grossman, 
also  paperback),  a  convenient  brief  life-and-works  survey  with  nice  pictures.  Alfred 
Einstein's  classic  Mozart:  The  Man,  The  Music  is  still  worth  knowing  (Oxford  paper- 
back). Wolfgang  Hildesheimer's  Mozart  (Farrar  Straus  Giroux,  available  also  as  a 
Vintage  paperback),  though  frustrating  to  read  since  it  is  built  up  out  of  many  short 
sections  dealing  primarily  with  Mozart's  character,  personality,  and  genius,  provides  a 
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stimulating  point  of  view  for  readers  who  have  not  followed  the  recent  specialist  liter- 
ature on  the  composer.  In  many  respects  the  most  informative  biography  of  Mozart  — 
though  it  covers  only  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  — is  Volkmar  Braunbehrens'  Mozart 
in  Vienna,  1781-1791  (Harper  Perennial  paperback),  which  convincingly  lays  to  rest 
many  myths  about  the  composer  while  sketching  the  milieu  in  which  he  worked  far 
more  effectively  than  previous  writers.  Just  published  in  anticipation  of  this  year's 
many  commemorations  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  death,  The  Mozart 
Compendium:  A  Guide  to  Mozart's  Life  and  Music,  edited  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon 
(Schirmer  Books),  is  a  first-rate  single-volume  reference  work  for  the  Mozart  lover, 
filled  with  an  extraordinary  range  of  information,  including  things  it  might  never  have 
occurred  to  you  to  look  up,  but  which  you'll  be  delighted  to  know.  A  distinguished 
roster  of  specialists  writes  about  the  historical  background  of  Mozart's  life,  the  musi- 
cal world  in  which  Mozart  lived,  his  social  milieu  and  personality,  his  opinions  on 
everything  from  religion  and  reading  matter  to  sex  and  other  composers.  In  addition, 
there  are  entries  for  all  of  Mozart's  works  with  basic  information  regarding  their  com- 
position, performance,  publication,  location  of  manuscripts,  and  special  features  (such 
as  nicknames  or  borrowed  tunes).  Finally,  a  discussion  of  the  reception  of  Mozart's 
music,  performance  practices,  myths  and  legends  about  Mozart,  Mozart  in  literature, 
and  an  evaluation  of  the  biographies,  analytical  studies,  and  editions  of  Mozart's 
music  caps  a  remarkable  book.  I  know  nothing  quite  like  this  for  any  other  composer: 
detailed  and  scholarly  for  the  specialist,  wide-ranging,  yet  accessible  for  the  general 
music-lover.  We  are  richly  supplied  with  almost  every  kind  of  performance  of  the 
Mozart  Requiem,  ranging  from  the  most  traditional  romantic  performance  to  the  most 
advanced  "historical"  performance,  and  even  including  several  different  continuations 
of  the  material  Mozart  left  unfinished.  From  the  listings  in  Schwann-Opus,  you  can- 
not tell  that  Christopher  Hogwood's  performance  (on  Oiseau  Lyre)  with  the  Academy 
of  Ancient  Music  and  soloists  Emma  Kirkby,  Carolyn  Watkinson,  Anthony  Rolfe 
Johnson,  and  David  Thomas  is  not  the  traditional  Siissmayer  version,  but  rather  the 
Maunder  edition,  which  omits  all  the  portions  composed  by  Siissmayer  (though  offer- 
ing some  new  and  different  continuations  of  movements  started  by  Mozart).  A  far  less 
radical  rethinking  of  the  piece  comes  in  Robert  Shaw's  recording  with  the  Atlanta 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  soloists  Arleen  Auger,  Dolores  Ziegler,  Jerry  Hadley,  and 
Tom  Krause,  which  uses  the  Bayer  edition,  essentially  a  cleaning  up  of  obvious  errors 
in  Siissmayer's  version  (Telarc).  The  Mozart/Sussmayer  text  is  the  basis  for  most 
other  performances,  including  a  particularly  fine  "historically  informed  performance" 
by  the  chorus  and  orchestra  of  the  Boston  Early  Music  Festival  under  the  direction  of 
Andrew  Parrott,  with  soloists  Jane  Bryden,  Mary  Westbrook-Geha,  William  Hite,  and 
Stephen  Richardson  (Delos,  coupled  with  Mozart's  Little  Masonic  Cantata).  Finally, 
of  the  "traditional"  performances  using  the  Siissmayer  text  and  modern  instruments, 
the  choice  of  particularly  worthwhile  recordings  includes  the  readings  of  Colin  Davis 
with  Helen  Donath,  Yvonne  Minton,  Ryland  Davies,  and  Gerd  Nienstedt  with  the 
BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus  (Philips),  and  Herbert  von  Karajan  with  Anna 
Tomowa-Sintow,  Agnes  Baltsa,  Werner  Krenn,  and  Jose  van  Dam  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  Vienna  Singverein  (DG).  Of  considerable  historical  inter- 
est is  Bruno  Walter's  recording  with  the  Vienna  State  Opera  Orchestra  and  Chorus 
and  soloists  Elisabeth  Schumann,  Kerstin  Thorborg,  Anton  Dermota,  and  Alexander 
Kipnis  (Angel,  three  CDs  containing  also  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  20  with  Walter  also 
as  soloist,  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  overtures  and  dances,  and  symphonies  38,  39,  and 
41). 

-S.L. 
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Deborah  Voigt 

American  soprano  Deborah  Voigt  made  her  Metropolitan  Opera 
debut  as  Amelia  in  Verdi's  Un  hallo  in  maschera  in  October  1991. 
In  July  1990  she  was  the  gold  medal  winner  in  the  Tchaikovsky 
Competition  in  Moscow;  segments  of  the  competition  featuring  Ms. 
Voigt  appeared  on  Soviet  television  and  in  this  country  on  ABC's 
"Good  Morning  America"  and  NBC's  "Sunday  Today."  By  this 
time  she  had  also  won  first  prize  in  the  Verdi  Competition  in  Bus- 
seto,  Italy,  in  the  summer  of  1989  and  first  prize  in  the  Rosa  Pon- 
selle  Competition,  which  had  not  declared  a  first-prize  winner  in 
several  years.  Ms.  Voigt' s  1990  season  included  a  return  to  San 
Francisco  Opera  as  Amelia  in  Ballo,  the  title  role  in  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  with  Boston  Lyric 
Opera,  a  concert  performance  of  Die  Walkiire  with  Edo  de  Waart  and  the  Dutch  Radio 
Orchestra,  Agathe  in  Der  Freischiltz  with  Eve  Queler  and  the  Opera  Orchestra  of  New 
York,  concert  performances  and  a  recording  of  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8  with  Robert 
Shaw  and  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  Verdi's  Requiem  in  Honolulu  and  Venice,  and  her  Met 
company  debut  singing  Ballo  in  the  parks.  In  addition  to  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  this 
week,  her  1991-92  season  also  includes  performances  as  Elettra  in  Idomeneo  at  Finnish 
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National  Opera,  concert  performances  of  La  Wally  and  R  piccolo  Marat  with  the  Nether- 
lands Radio,  the  Verdi  Requiem  with  Leonard  Slatkin  and  the  Saint  Louis  Symphony, 
recitals  in  California,  and  a  return  to  the  Met  in  March  as  Chrysothemis  in  a  new  produc- 
tion of  Elektra  under  James  Levine.  Ms.  Voigt' s  New  York  debut  was  as  soloist  in  a  Car- 
negie Hall  performance  of  Verdi's  Requiem.  A  frequent  concert  soloist,  she  has  also  been 
soloist  in  Bach's  St.  John  Passion,  the  Vivaldi  and  Poulenc  Glorias,  Handel's  Messiah, 
Mozart's  Requiem,  the  Brahms  German  Requiem,  Shostakovich's  Symphony  No.  14,  and 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  A  graduate  of  San  Francisco  Opera's  Merola  Program  and 
an  Adler  Fellow,  Ms.  Voigt  appeared  in  San  Francisco  Opera  productions  of  Don  Carlo, 
Jenufa,  Macbeth,  Die  Zauberflote,  and  Nabucco.  She  also  sang  Donna  Anna  in  Don  Gio- 
vanni on  tour  with  the  Western  Opera  Theater  and  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Opera 
Center's  productions  of  Hindemith's  The  Long  Christmas  Dinner  and  Rorem's  Three  Sisters 
Who  Are  Not  Sisters.  Ms.  Voigt' s  numerous  honors  have  included  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
National  Concert  Auditions,  the  Luciano  Pavarotti/Opera  Company  of  Philadelphia  Inter- 
national Vocal  Competition,  the  Schwabacher  Memorial  Award,  the  National  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Singing  Competition,  and  career  grants  from  New  York's  Opera  Index  and  the 
Richard  Tucker  Music  Foundation. 


Janis  Taylor 

Janis  Taylor  appears  regularly  with  the  major  orchestras  and 
opera  companies.  She  has  sung  under  the  direction  of  such  leading 
conductors  as  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Kurt  Masur,  Edo  de 
Waart,  John  Nelson,  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi,  Herbert  Blomstedt, 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Charles  Dutoit,  Robert  Shaw,  and  Hel- 
muth  Rilling.  Her  recent  engagements  have  included  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  to  close  the  1991  Tanglewood  season  with  Chris- 
toph von  Dohnanyi  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  recordings  of 
Alexander  Nevsky  with  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  and  Beethoven's 
Missa  Solemnis  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  performances  of  Mah- 
ler's Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  with  Christoph  Eschenbach  and  the  Houston  Symphony,  the 
same  composer's  Second  Symphony  with  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  and  the  Atlanta  Sym- 
phony, and  performances  in  Holland  of  Verdi's  Requiem,  Schoenberg's  one-woman  opera 
Erwartung  on  a  double  bill  with  Zemlinsky's  Eine  florentinische  Tragodie  at  the  Holland 
Festival,  and  a  concert  version  of  Wagner's  Gotterddmmerung  conducted  by  Edo  de  Waart. 
She  is  among  the  few  performers  whose  repertoire  includes  all  of  Gustav  Mahler's  works 
for  mezzo-soprano;  she  has  recorded  that  composer's  Second  Symphony  for  Virgin  Classics, 
with  Edo  de  Waart  and  the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  In  the  realm  of  opera,  Ms.  Taylor  has 
appeared  with  the  Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires,  Montreal  Opera,  the  National  Arts  Cen- 
tre in  Ottawa,  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  and  at  Tanglewood  in  Berlioz's  Beatrice  et  Benedict 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  in  1984.  She  made  her  European 
opera  debut  in  Spoleto,  Italy,  in  Shostakovich's  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mtsensk.  Born  in  West- 
field,  New  York,  Ms.  Taylor  began  her  musical  training  at  a  very  early  age  in  western  New 
York,  continuing  her  language  and  vocal  studies  in  Montreal;  she  made  her  recital  debut  at 
Montreal's  Musee  de  Beaux  Arts  and  her  orchestral  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony. 
Her  recordings  include  solo  songs  by  Hector  Berlioz,  recently  released  by  Dorian,  and 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra. 
Ms.  Taylor  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  during  the  1983-84  season,  performing 
Mahler's  Das  klagende  Lied  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  in  Boston  and  New  York.  This  is 
her  third  concert  series  with  the  BSO  this  season:  she  appeared  as  soloist  in  Prokofiev's 
Alexander  Nevsky  film  score  and  cantata  — in  the  former  on  the  orchestra's  Opening  Night 
concert  and  then  later  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall  —  and  as  the  Governess  in  Pique  Dame  in  Bos- 
ton and  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  which  was  recorded  by  BMG  Classics  for  future  release  on 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal. 
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Philip  Langridge 

Tenor  Philip  Langridge  was  born  in  Kent,  England,  and  studied  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London.  He  appears  regularly 
throughout  the  world  with  the  leading  orchestras  and  conductors, 
including  Claudio  Abbado,  Andre  Previn,  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt, 
Zubin  Mehta,  Semyon  Bychkov,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Roger  Norrington, 
Simon  Rattle,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Gennady  Rozhdestvensky,  Sir  Georg 
Solti,  and  James  Levine.  His  operatic  credits  include  Aron  in  Moses 
und  Aron  at  the  Salzburg  Festival;  the  title  role  in  Idomeneo  at 
Covent  Garden,  Glyndebourne,  La  Scala,  Tokyo,  and,  under  Seiji 
Ozawa' s  direction,  at  Tanglewood  and  Salzburg;  Shuisky  in  Boris 
Godunov  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  where  he  has  also  sung 
Ferrando  in  Cost  fan  tutte;  and  Titus  in  La  clemenza  di  Tito  at  Glyndebourne  and  in  Zur- 
ich. He  created  the  roles  of  Orpheus  in  Birtwistle's  The  Mask  of  Orpheus  at  English 
National  Opera  and  Pellegrin  in  Tippett's  New  Year  at  Glyndebourne.  His  interpretations 
of  the  major  Britten  roles  —  Captain  Vere  in  Billy  Budd  with  Scottish  Opera  and  English 
National  Opera,  the  title  role  of  Peter  Grimes  at  Covent  Garden  and  English  National 
Opera,  and  Aschenbach  in  Death  in  Venice  at  Scottish  Opera  —  have  been  singled  out  for 
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particularly  high  praise.  He  is  also  closely  associated  with  the  music  of  Janacek,  in  Osud 
with  English  National  Opera  and  recorded  by  EMI  with  Mackerras,  Jenufa  at  Covent  Gar- 
den under  Andrew  Davis,  and  The  Makropulos  Case  with  English  National  Opera  under 
Mark  Elder.  His  plans  include  Death  in  Venice  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Loge  as  Das 
Rheingold  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  Billy  Budd  in  Cologne,  Janacek' s  From  the  House  of 
the  Dead  at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  and  Pelleas  et  Melisande  at  Netherlands  Opera.  Mr. 
Langridge's  numerous  recordings  include  Moses  und  Avon  under  Solti,  The  Rake's  Progress 
under  Chailly,  L' Enfant  et  les  sortileges  with  Previn,  The  Diary  of  One  Who  Disappeared 
with  Abbado,  Osud  with  Mackerras,  and  The  Creation  with  Simon  Rattle.  He  was  awarded 
the  Royal  Philharmonic  Society  Charles  Heidsieck  Champagne  Singer  of  the  Year  Award 
for  1989-90.  Mr.  Langridge  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  Benjamin  Britten's 
Spring  Symphony  in  November  1982;  at  Tanglewood  he  has  appeared  as  the  title  charac- 
ter in  Weber's  Oberon  in  1986  and  as  soloist  in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  on  the  con- 
cert celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  in  1988. 


John  Del  Carlo 

Baritone  John  Del  Carlo  has  performed  with  leading  opera  compa- 
nies and  symphony  orchestras  throughout  North  America  and 
Europe.  Mr.  Del  Carlo  made  his  Cologne  Opera  debut  in  December 
1987  as  Mustafa  in  a  new  production  of  L'italiana  in  Algeri;  he 
was  immediately  reengaged  there  for  three  consecutive  seasons,  in 
roles  including  Dulcamara  in  L'elisir  d'amore,  Sharpless  in  Mad- 
ama  Butterfly,  and  Wotan  in  new  productions  of  Das  Rheingold  and 
Die  Walkiire.  He  concludes  this  season  in  Cologne  singing  in  a  new 
double  bill  of  Rossini's  R  signor  Bruschino  and  Donizetti's  La  cam- 
biale  di  matrimonio,  to  be  televised  throughout  Europe  and 
recorded  for  international  release  on  videocassette.  Mr.  Del  Carlo  has  also  performed  in 
Cologne  in  concert  performances  of  Das  Rheingold  and  Siegfried  with  the  Giirzenich 
Orchestra  under  Marek  Janowski.  His  other  opera  engagements  have  included  appearances 
with  San  Francisco  Opera,  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  Seattle  Opera,  Canadian  Opera, 
Greater  Miami  Opera,  and  the  companies  of  Zurich,  San  Diego,  and  Los  Angeles.  Concert 
performances  have  included  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  the 
National  Symphony,  and  the  Vara-Hilversam  Radio  Orchestra  of  The  Netherlands.  Mr. 
Del  Carlo  has  appeared  in  national  PBS  telecasts  of  Chicago  Lyric  Opera's  Madama  But- 
terfly, San  Francisco  Opera's  La  Gioconda,  and  the  Opera  Company  of  Philadelphia's  La 
boheme.  He  may  be  heard  as  Alidoro  on  the  Philips  recording  of  Rossini's  La  Cenerentola 
conducted  by  Sir  Neville  Marriner.  He  has  also  recorded  Zuane  in  La  Gioconda  for 
London/Decca  and  Olivo  in  Donizetti's  Olivo  e  Pasquale  for  Bongiovanni.  His  concert 
engagements  have  included  the  world  premiere  of  Gordon  Getty's  Plump  Jack  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  and  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  A  Child  of  Our  Time  with  Sir  Neville  Mar- 
riner and  the  National  Symphony.  As  a  winner  of  the  first  Luciano  Pavarotti/Opera  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia  International  Vocal  Competition,  Mr.  Del  Carlo  performed  with 
Pavarotti  in  that  company's  productions  of  La  boheme  and  L'elisir  d'amore.  He  is  making 
his  Boston  Symphony  debut  with  the  present  performances  of  Mozart's  Requiem. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1970,  when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  the 
chorus  celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary  in  April  1990. 
Co-sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  Boston  Univer- 
sity, and  originally  formed  for  performances  at  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall  season  as  well.  Now  the 
official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate  their  services, 
performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  working  with  Music  Director  Seiji 
Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  prominent  guest  conductors  as  Ber- 
nard Haitink,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  The  chorus  has  also  collaborated  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  recordings,  beginning  with 
Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a  1975  Grammy  nominee 
for  Best  Choral  Performance.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth-century  American  music 
recorded  at  the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon  was  a  1979  Grammy  nominee. 
Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  currently  available  on 
compact  disc  include  Strauss's  Elektra,  Mahler's  Second  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and 
Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips;  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on 
Telarc;  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle,  on  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon; and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  CBS  Masterworks. 
The  chorus's  most  recent  release,  on  Philips,  is  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Bernard  Haitink' s  direction.  They  may  also  be  heard  on  the 
Philips  album  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas"  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra.  In  June  1989  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  helped  close  a  month-long 
International  Choral  Festival  based  in  Toronto,  performing  music  by  Tallis,  Ives,  Brahms, 
and  Gabrieli  under  John  Oliver's  direction  and  participating  in  the  festival's  closing  per- 
formance, the  Verdi  Requiem  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Dutoit. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor 
of  the  MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  a  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT, 
and  conductor  of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  he  founded  in  1977.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 


Get  the 

Classical 

Advantage! 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Annette  Anfinrud 
Margaret  Aquino 
Deborah  Bennett 
Susan  Cavalieri 
Mary  Chin 
Bonita  Ciambotti 
Jane  Circle 
Mary  A.V.  Crimmins 
Sara  Dorfman 
Christine  P.  Duquette 
Anne  M.  Dwelley 
Martha  R.  Golub 
Lillian  M.  Grayton 
Sandra  Hammond 
Cheri  E.  Hancock 
Amy  G.  Harris 
Nancy  A.  Leinonen 
Sarah  Jane  Liberman 
Barbara  MacDonald 
Pumiko  Ohara 
Charlotte  C.  Russell 
Deborah  L.  Speer 
Sarah  J.  Telford 
Christie  Winterton 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 

Betty  B.  Blume 

Sharon  Carter 

Diane  Droste 

Barbara  Naidich  Ehrmann 

Paula  Folkman 

Dorrie  A.  Freedman 


Jennifer  L.  French 
Donna  Hewitt-Didham 
Evelyn  Eshleman  Kern 
Deborah  Kreuze 
Gail  Livingston 
Dorothy  W.  Love 
April  Merriam 
Sheryl  L.  Monkelien 
Susan  Quinn  Pierce 
Rachel  Shetler 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Elizabeth  Wallace  Taylor 
Judith  Tierney 
Constance  L.  Turnburke 
Christina  Lillian  Wallace 
Sue  Wilcox 
Leslie  Ann  Wisdom 

Tenors 

Antone  Aquino 
Richard  A.  Bissell 
Kenneth  I.  Blum 
Kenneth  R.  Burger 
Andrew  0.  Crain 
Reginald  Didham 
Brian  S.  Dilg 
Michael  P.  Gallagher 
George  W.  Harper 
David  Mack  Henderson 
John  W.  Hickman 
Richard  P.  Howell 


Warren  D.  Hutchison 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Edward  J.  Kiradjieff 
Thomas  Lee 
John  Vincent  Maclnnis 
Larry  Mynatt 
David  Norris 
David  Raish 
David  Loring  Rose 

Basses 

Eddie  Andrews 
Mel  Conway 
Edward  E.  Dahl 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Steven  Ledbetter 
Andris  Levensteins 
David  K.  Lones 
Greg  Macusi-Ungaro 
Rene  Miville 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Donald  Robert  Peck 
Carl  R.  Petersheim 
Michael  J.  Prichard 
Michael  Ruderman 
Paul  Sanner 
Karl  Schoellkopf 
Timothy  Shetler 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Paul  R.  Tessier 
N.  Charles  Thomas 
Terry  L.  Ward 


Virginia  S.  Hecker,  Manager 
Shiela  Kibbe,  Rehearsal  Pianist 


A  Special  Offer     The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce 
a  special  promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston. 
Upon  presentation  of  your  BSO  ticket  stub  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any 
purchase.  This  offer  is  valid  through  May  3,  1992. 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 


$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 
of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 


NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  North  American  Tour 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 


Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lane 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
William  K.  O'Brien 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Deloitte  &  Touche 
James  T.  McBride 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 


Dynatech  Corporation 
J. P.  Barger 

Eastern  Enterprises 
Robert  W.  Weinig 

EG&G,  Inc. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

First  Winthrop  Corporation 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Graf  aeon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

The  Henley  Group 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Lawner  Reingold  Britton  &  Partners 
Michael  H.  Reingold 
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1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

MCI 

Jonathan  Crane 

McKinsey  &  Company 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

The  New  England 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Nynex  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


PaineWebber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

People  Magazine 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  Picard 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 


Independence,  service,  and  companionship  in 
New  England's  most  affordable 
senior  rental  community. 


%ivtr  (Bay  CCuS 

99  Brackett  Street  /  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  /  (617)  472-4457 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Leaders  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  support  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which 
are  capitalized  denote  Business  Honor  Roll  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  treble 
clef  (!)  denotes  support  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An  eighth-note  symbol  (J>)  indicates  support  of 
$2,500-$4,999. 


Accountants 


Banking 


:  ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 
I    William  F.  Meagher 

J  Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
j    William  F.  DiPesa 

j  COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
William  K.  O'Brien 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
I    James  T.  McBride 

i  ERNST  &  YOUNG 

j    Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

I    Robert  D.  Happ 

>  Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
I    Theodore  S.  Samet 

i  Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.,  P.C. 
i    Allan  Tofias 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

\  ARNOLD  FORTUNA  LANE 
!    Edward  Eskandarian 

\ Cabot  Communications 
William  I.  Monaghan 

;  HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
:  COSMOPULOS,  INC. 
;    Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
i    Bink  Garrison 

.  LAWNER  REINGOLD 
j  BRITTON  &  PARTNERS 
Michael  H.  Reingold 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 


Aerospace 


s  Northrop  Corporation 
Kent  Kresa 

Alarm  Systems 


American  Alarm  &  Communications 
Richard  Sampson 

Automotive 

I' J.N.  Phillips  Glass 
Company,  Inc. 
i    Alan  L.  Rosenfield 

j  LEXUS 
J.  Davis  niingworth 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 
Ira  Stepanian 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Bancorp 
Richard  Laine 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 
John  Laird 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Brooks  Sullivan 

'Eastern  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  NA. 
John  P.  Hamill 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

$USTrust 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building/Contracting 

| Harvey  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

'  Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

^Walsh  Brothers 
James  Walsh  II 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

^Andersen  Consulting  Co. 
William  D.  Green 

fArthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

|  The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 
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•^Corporate  Decisions 
David  J.  Morrison 

$  Fairfield  Financial  Holdings 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

•^General  Electric  Consulting 
James  J.  Harrigan 

•fjrma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

$Lochridge  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

•^Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

|  Prudential  Securities 
Robert  Whelan 

|  Rath  &  Strong 
Dan  Ciampa 

THOMAS  H.  LEE  COMPANY 

Thomas  H.  Lee 

^The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 


Consumer  Goods/Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 
Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

^Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

| Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee  Company 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

| Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

|0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

Seasoned  to  Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 


GUILD,  MONRAD  &  OATES,  INC. 

Family  Investment  Advisers 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  the  Management  of  Investments 

and  Tax  and  Estate  Planning 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr.  Ernest  E.  Monrad  William  A.  Oates,  Jr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 


ft 


hearts 


W 


The  Boston  Herald  salutes  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Look  for  our  arts  coverage  in 
Scene,  every  Friday  in  the 
Herald. 
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Education 


[Bentley  College 
Gregory  Adamian 

Electrical/Electronics 

f  Analytical  Systems 
Engineering  Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Mass.  Electric  Construction 
Company 
Bill  Breen 

^p.h  mechanical  Corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

>Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

;R  &  D  Electrical  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
I   Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

i^  Cabot  Corporation 
i   Samuel  W.  Bodman 

JHEC,  Inc. 

'  David  S.  Dayton 

J  Mobil  Oil 

'   Richard  J.  Lawlor 

i  New  England  Electric  System 
!  Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 

1  GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
;  Technologies,  Inc. 
!  Donald  T.  Goldberg 

•  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 

i  Corporation 

!  Philip  Garfinkle 

1  Entertainment/Media 

!THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
I  William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 
■  Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Continental  Cablevision 
Amos  Hostetter,  Jr. 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A  Smith 

Loews  Theatres 
A  Alan  Friedberg 

PEOPLE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 


WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL 
5  BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Toxikon  Corporation 
Laxman  S.  DeSai 

Finance/Investments 

3i  Corporation 
Geoffrey  N.  Taylor 

$Advent  International 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

•^Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Robert  E.  Flaherty 

•^Bear  Stearns  &  Company,  Inc. 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

BOT  Financial  Corporation  — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

§Essex  Investment  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

$Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

|  Fidelity  Investment  Institutional 
Group 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

•^The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcom  MacColl 

i1  First  Security  Services 
Robert  L.  Johnson 

i'GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

•^Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

§  Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

| Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 
John  G.  Higgins 

$Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 


J1  The  Putnam 
Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

|Spaulding  Investment 
Company 
C.H.  Spaulding 

|  State  Street  Development 
Management  Corp. 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

J1  Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

i'Woodstock  Corporation 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

High  Technology 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

| Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

|CSC  Consulting,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Davox  Corporation 
Daniel  Hosage 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J.P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

^EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  COMPANY 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

iJntermetrics  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Saponaro 
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MA 


MARIA 

Top-notch  North  End 

eatery.  .  .  with  outstanding 

nuova  cucina.  Romantic  and  delicious. 

Zagat  Survey,  1992 

Were  it  not  for  the  dramatic 

Boston  skyline  in  the  background, 

you  'd  swear you  were  in  Europe. 

A  Taste  of  Boston,  1990 

All  the  elements  of 

lapatria  without  the  cliche  knickknacks 

and  the  pizza-pasta-pudding  routine. 

Business  and  Beyond,  1989 

3  NORTH  SQUARE,  BOSTON     (617)523-0077 


Valet  Parking 


Receptions 


WE'RE 

MUSKTO 

YOUR  MOUTH. 

A  fresh-from-the-oven  overture: 

Bruegger's  10  varieties  of  K  ■•£ 

authentic  NY  style  bagels.    *^ 

With  Supreme  Cheese, 

for  a  tasteful  duet. 

We  get  rave 

reviews 

daily! 

279  Mass. 

Ave.,  Boston 

(Behind  Symphony  Hall) 


(617)536-6003 


Visit  us  for  the  holidays! 


You'll  find  plenty  of  gifts,  including  jewelry,  clothing, 

books,  musical  instruments,  holiday  ornaments,  the 

Symphony  Lap  Robe,  and  BSO  and  Pops  recordings. 


7,:-/M>W 


The  Symphony  Shop  is  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance 

on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Hours:  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  11-4;  Saturday  12-6; 
and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission. 
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^Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

•PIPL  Systems,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

|M/A-Com,  Inc. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

Mierocom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

/The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

i'Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

/'Polaroid  Corporation 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

^Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

^Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  Picard 

^Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

|  Stratus  Computer 
William  E.  Foster 

^TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

|Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

f Whistler  Corp. 
Charles  A.  Stott 

Hotels/Restaurants 


■^Back  Bay  Hilton 
James  A.  Daley 

•^Boston  Harbor  Hotel 
James  M.  Carmody 

■^Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
Jurgen  Giesbert 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 
Robin  A.  Brown 


GREATER  BOSTON 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 

HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

of  Canada 

Francois-L.  Nivaud 

David  Horn 

fITT  Sheraton  Corporation 

John  W.  Herold 

Legal 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Joseph  Hunt 

^The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

i^Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart 

Thomas  Egan 

Robert  Gargill 

i1  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 

Stephen  Foster 

Burwick  &  Savran 

^Sonesta  International  Hotels 

Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Corporation 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 

Paul  Sonnabend 

Lola  Dickerman 

I  The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 

$  Goldstein  &  Manello 

David  King 

Richard  J.  Snyder 

| Goodwin,  Procter  and  Hoar 

Insurance 

Robert  B.  Fraser 

•^American  Title  Insurance  Company 

^Hemenway  &  Barnes 

Terry  E.  Cook 

Peter  D.  Roberts 

•^Arkwright 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 

Enzo  Rebula 

Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

|  Berkshire  Partners 

*  Joyce  &  Joyce 

Carl  Ferenbach 

Thomas  J.  Joyce 

|Caddell  &  Byers 

J1  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 

Paul  D.  Bertrand 

Owen  B.  Lynch 

$  Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 

|Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris, 

Lawrence  S.  Doyle 

Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 

i1  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 

Kenneth  J.  Novack 

John  Gillespie 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 

Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

$Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 

i 

of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

^Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 

William  F.  Newell 

Michael  J.  Bohnen 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 

|  Palmer  &  Dodge 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Robert  E.  Sullivan 

E.  James  Morton 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 

•^Johnson  &  Higgins  of 

Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Massachusetts,  Inc. 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 

Robert  A.  Cameron 

Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

•^Keystone  Provident  Life 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 

Insurance  Company 

Daniel  Needham 

Robert  G.  Sharp 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 

William  C.  Sawyer 

Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

INSURANCE  GROUP 

J^Ben  Mac  Enterprises 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

Thomas  McAuliffe 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 

Melvin  Kutchin 

§  Safety  Insurance  Company 

Richard  B.  Simches 

Manufacturing 

|  Sedgwick  James  of  New 

England,  Inc. 

/Alles  Corporation 

P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Stephen  S.  Berman 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 

Allwaste  Asbestos  Abatement,  Inc. 

John  H.  Sullivan 

Paul  M.  Verrochi                                        i 
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Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

iAvedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

^Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

$C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

•^Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 
William  F.  Connell 

| Converse,  Inc. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

§FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

|  GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

$GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

I  General  Latex  and 
Chemical  Corp. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

|  Harvard  Folding  Box 
Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

«^HMK  Enterprises 
Steven  Karol 

J*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

|  Leach  &  Garner  Company 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Legget  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

$New  England  Business 
Service,  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

J  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

I  Rand-Whitney  Corporation 
Robert  Kraft 


|  Reebok  International  Ltd. 
Paul  Fireman 

•^The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

$The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

^Superior  Brands,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

i^The  Tonon  Group 
Robert  Tonon 

+ Watts  Industries,  Inc. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 

Printing/Publishing 

iAddison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

Robert  L.  Krakoff 

•^Daniels  Printing 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

GRAFACON,  INC. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
Bill  Steel 

Real  Estate/Development 

|  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

J1  The  Chiofaro  Company 
Donald  Chiofaro 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran-Jennison  Companies 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

•^The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

Horizon  Commercial 
Management 
Joan  Eliachar 


•PJohn  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Keller  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

•^Meditrust  Corporation 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Nordblom  Company 
Roger  P.  Nordblom 

•^Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

|Arley  Merchandise  Corporation 
David  I.  Riemer 

•^Carillon  Importers,  Ltd. 
Ernest  Capria 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

•^Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

•^Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harry  and  Michael  Boodakian 

^Lancome  Paris 
Steve  Morse 

|Neiman  Marcus 
William  D.  Roddy 

Prize  Possessions 
Virginia  N.  Durfee 

Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

^Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  Goldberg 

The  Stop  and  Shop  Companies 
Lewis  Schaeneman 

^Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

Science/Medical 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

$Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

$  Damon  Corporation 
Robert  L.  Rosen 
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J*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional  Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

£J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

/Lifeline 
Arthur  Phipps 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 
Richard  R.  Clayton 

/Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

Shaughnessy  &  Ahern  Co. 
John  J.  Shaughnessy 


$TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

/AT&T  Network  Systems 
John  F.  McKinnon 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 

Robert  Sanferrare 

Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

^Cellular  One 

Charles  Hoffman 

Travel/Transportation 

MCI 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Jonathan  Crane 

Terry  M.  Leo 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Norman  Tasgal 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Telecommunications 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

J^  AT&T 

Brian  Davis 

Donald  Bonoff 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

Timothy  Murray 

William  C.  Ferguson 

This  Holiday  Season  Give  Your  Company  A  Special  Gut 
That  Comes  With  More  Than  100  Intricate  Pieces 


No  Assembly  Required 


"A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops"  is  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  holiday  season 
in  Boston.  In  fact,  the  event  is  so 
popular  that  more  than  100  leading 
businesses  and  their  guests  return  to 
participate  every  year. 

Beginning  at  6:00  p.m.  on  December 
17th,  sponsors  and  their  guests  will  enjoy 
cocktails  and  hors  d'oeuvres,  followed  by 


the  traditional  gourmet  "Pops"  dinner 
and  a  performance  by  John  Williams  and 
the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

Sponsorship  packages  are  available 
for  $3,500  [16  tickets]  and  $2,000  [10 
tickets].  For  information,  call  BSO 
Corporate  Development  at  (617)  638- 
9278.  After  all,  you  can't  beat  a  pre- 
assembled  gift  for  the  holidays! 


A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops 

To  Benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday,  December  12,  at  8 
Friday,  December  13,  at  2 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


MOZART 


Piano  Concerto  No.  21  in  C,  K.467 

[Allegro] 
Andante 
Allegro  vivace  assai 

MARIA  TIPO 


INTERMISSION 


STRAUSS 


An  Alpine  Symphony,  Opus  64 

Night  —  Sunrise  —  The  Ascent  — Entry  into  the 
Wood— Wandering  by  the  Brook— At  the  Waterfall  — 
Apparition  —  On  Flowery  Meadows  —  On  the  Aim  — 
Through  Thicket  and  Undergrowth  on  the  Wrong  Path  — 
On  the  Glacier  — Dangerous  Moments  — On  the  Summit  — 
Vision  —  The  Fog  Rises  —  The  Sun  Gradually  Becomes 
Obscured  — Elegy— Calm  Before  the  Storm  — 
Thunderstorm,  Descent  —  Sunset  —  Dying  Away  of  Sound - 
Night 


<]aJbach 

*       V        CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

104.9  FM 


Celebrating  a  Quarter-Century  of 
Classical  Music  on  104.9  FM. 

1  (800)  370-104.9  (In  Mass.) 
1  (508)927-104.9 
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CAREY' 


LIMOUSINE 

•  CHAUFFEUR  DRIVEN  SEDANS, 
VANS  AND  LIMOUSINES 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

•  EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 

Est.  1924 

623-8700 

24  HR.  SERVICE/BOSTON  AREA 

A&A  LIMOUSINE  RENTING  INC. 
161  BROADWAY— SOMERVILLE,  MA 

SERVICE  IN  300  CITIES  •  60  COUNTRIES  •  6  CONTINENTS 

MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

NATIONWIDE  1-800-336-4646 


COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 

Thursday,  December  12,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Evans  Mirageas  will  discuss  the  program 

at  9:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'A'  — December  12,  8-9:55 
Friday  'B'- December  13,  2-3:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
MARIA  TIPO,  piano 

MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  21 

in  C,  K.467 
STRAUSS  An  Alpine  Symphony 

Thursday  'D'- January  2,  8-10 
Friday  'B'  — January  3,  2-4 
Saturday  'B'  —  January  4,  8-10 
Tuesday  'B'  — January  7,  8-10 

OLD7ER  KNUSSEN  conducting 

LISA  SAFFER,  soprano 

BRITTEN  Suite  on  English  Folk 

Songs,  A  Time  There  Was 
KNUSSEN  Symphony  No.  2,  for  solo 

voice  and  orchestra 
BUSONI  Berceuse  elegiaque 

DEBUSSY  La  Boite  a  joujoux 

Wednesday,  January  8  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C- January  9,  8-9:45 
Friday  'A' -January  10,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'A'  — January  11,  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'C-  January  14,  8-9:45 

ERICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 


WAGNER 


DEBUSSY 


DEBUSSY 


WAGNER 


Prelude  to  Tristan  und 

Isolde 
Suite  from  Pelleas  et 

Melisande 
Incidental  music  for 

The  Martyrdom  of 

St.  Sebastian 
"The  Burial  of  Titurel," 

from  Parsifal 


Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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A  Break  for  You 
A  Break  for  Us 


Help  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acquire  a 

collection  of  outstanding  string  instruments  for 

concert  performance  by  BSO  musicians. 

Owners  of  fine  musical  instruments  are  eligible  for 

a  significant  tax  deduction  on  federal  income  taxes 

when  such  instruments  are  donated  to  the  BSO  this 

year.  The  deduction  will  be  based  on  the  current, 

appreciated  value  of  the  instrument.  Gifts  must  be 

made  on  or  before  December  31,  1991. 

In  addition  to  outright  gifts,  this  year,  income-pro- 
ducing arrangements  with  tax  benefits  are  available. 

For  further  information  please  contact  John  C. 

Marksbury  or  Joyce  M.  Serwitz  at  Symphony  Hall, 

Boston  (617)  266-1492. 


MUSICAL    INSTRUMENT    ACQUISITION    FUND 


SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 
(266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and 
take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  and  Tuesday-,  Thursday-,  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concerts.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The 
tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are  sold  at  $6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m. 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as  of  5  p.m. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a 
ticket  stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland 
Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guar- 
anteed pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening 
concerts  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Sub- 
scription Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area);  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live 
by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition,  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Develop- 
ment Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with 
your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A 
Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate 
recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Office  at  (617)  638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
Saturday  from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  inter- 
mission. The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Sym- 
phony Lap  Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel 
and  recordings.  The  Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A 
selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further 
information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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A  TRADITION  OF  FINANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  qualityf 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly -owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation, 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Tokyo,  Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1989. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are  funded  in  part  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Celebrating  the  100th  Anniversary 
of  the  Birth  of  Charles  Munch 


To  mark  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Munch,  the  Boston  Symphony  Archives  has  mounted 
a  display  of  memorabilia  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs,  and  other 
historical  documents,  the  exhibit  explores  the  career  of  Charles  Munch,  focusing  on  his  tenure  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to  1962.  In  the  photograph  above, 
Munch  (right)  is  shown  with  guest  conductor  Pierre  Monteux  (left),  himself  music  director  of  the 
BSO  from  1919  to  1924,  and  the  train  conductor  just  prior  to  departing  on  the  BSO's  transconti- 
nental tour  in  1953.  The  Boston  Symphony  Archives  extends  special  thanks  to  Bunnell  Frame  Shop 
for  its  generous  assistance  in  mounting  this  exhibit. 


Culture  is  not  just  an  ornament; 
it  is  the  expression 
a  nation's  character  .  .  .  n 


Because  culture  touches  on  the  noblest  impulses  within  us  all, 

The  Boston  Company  believes  our  cultural  institutions  are  central  to 

the  dignity  of  every  individual.  Which  is  why,  in  addition  to  our  enthusiastic  support 

of  many  educational  and  social  causes  in  our  community 

—  including  the  needs  of  the  homeless  —  the  people  of  The  Boston  Company 

continue  to  contribute  to  such  cultural  institutions  as  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  urge  that  you,  too,  lend  it  your  continuous  and  generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
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Charles  Munch  and  the 
Boston-Strasbourg  Connection 

In  1960,  while  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Charles  Munch  estab- 
lished a  "jumelage"  (literally,  "twinning") 
between  Boston  and  his  native  city  of 
Strasbourg  in  France.  With  their  rich  archi- 
tectural, historical,  and  cultural  heritage,  both 
cities  have  drawn  on  the  past  to  propel  them- 
selves into  the  future,  becoming  leaders  in  high 
technology,  university  education,  research,  and 
finance.  During  the  past  thirty  years,  the 
Boston-Strasbourg  Sister  City  Association  has 
developed  numerous  cultural  and  educational 
exchanges.  It  is  especially  fitting  this  year,  as 
we  mark  the  100th  anniversary  of  Charles 
Munch's  birth,  to  acknowledge  the  special 
relationship  between  the  two  cities  he  loved. 
For  further  information,  call  the  Boston- 
Strasbourg  Sister  City  Association  at 
(617)  338-2288. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  eighteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting  their 
work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first- 
balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On  display 
through  January  2  are  works  from  the  Dif- 
ferent Angle  Gallery,  a  contemporary  arts  exhi- 
bition space  in  downtown  Boston.  This  will  be 
followed  by  works  from  the  Jack  Mellon  Gal- 
lery of  Cambridge,  featuring  artists  Frank 
Kaczmarek,  Jack  Mellon,  and  Ro  Bell  (Janu- 
ary 2 -February  3).  These  exhibits  are  spon- 
sored by  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of 
Volunteers,  and  a  portion  of  each  sale  benefits 
the  orchestra.  Please  contact  the  Volunteer 
Office  at  (617)  638-9390,  for  further 
information. 

Symphony  Shopping  for  the  Holidays 

You  can  find  unique  and  delightful  gifts  and 
support  the  BSO  at  the  same  time  by  doing 
your  holiday  shopping  at  the  Symphony  Shop, 
a  project  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers.  For  those  cold  winter  nights, 
you  can  feel  cozy  under  the  Symphony  Lap 
Robe  (available  in  four  colors)  while  sipping 


something  warm  from  a  BSO  or  Pops  mug.  Or 
add  some  distinctive  new  pieces  to  your  jewelry 
collection  with  "wearable  art"  by  Orenda  or 
something  from  the  "Carnegie  at  100"  jewelry 
line,  the  latter  carried  exclusively  in  Boston  by 
the  Symphony  Shop.  Ever-popular  BSO  and 
Pops  T-shirts  and  sweatshirts  are  now  avail- 
able in  striking  new  designs  and  color  combina- 
tions, for  adults  and  children.  And  even  if 
you're  not  an  athlete,  you'll  look  like  one  in  the 
new  matching  jacket  and  pants  of  Supplex 
nylon,  embroidered  with  a  BSO  logo.  To  carry 
all  your  gear,  try  a  roomy  BSO  tote  bag. 
Among  the  Shop's  musical  instrument  offerings 
are  a  chime-along  xylophone,  a  folk-instrument 
strum  stick,  a  "talking  drum"  from  Africa,  a 
pan  flute,  and  various  percussive  "rhythm  mak- 
ers." For  a  child's  gift  that's  less  noisy,  how 
about  a  book?  Located  in  Symphony  Hall's 
Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue,  the  Symphony  Shop  is  open 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  Saturday  from  noon  until  6 
p.m.  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert 
through  intermission.  Telephone  orders  are 
accepted  at  (617)  638-9383. 

BSO  Members  on  Record 

BSO  principal  harp  Ann  Hobson  Pilot  is  newly 
showcased  in  her  first  solo  album,  available  on 
both  compact  disc  and  cassette.  The  album 
was  recorded  by  Boston  Records  Classical 
Corporation  (owned  by  BSO  oboist  Wayne 
Rapier)  and  made  possible  by  a  gift  from 
Mrs.  Willona  Sinclair  (who,  with  her  husband 
Donald,  endowed  the  BSO's  principal  harp 
chair).  Available  in  the  Symphony  Shop  as  well 
as  in  record  stores,  the  recording  includes 
music  of  Bach,  Debussy,  Hindemith,  Faure, 
Ravel,  and  others,  plus  an  arrangement  for 
solo  harp  of  "The  Lord's  Prayer."  Faure 's 
Berceuse  is  heard  in  Ms.  Pilot's  own  transcrip- 
tion. A  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
album's  sales  will  be  donated  to  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund. 

Other  recordings  by  BSO  members  include 
flutist  Fenwick  Smith's  album  of  flute  music 
by  French  composer  Charles  Koechlin,  with 
pianist  Martin  Amlin  and  soprano  Jayne  West, 
on  the  Hyperion  label;  an  album  of  music  by 
Terezin  composers  Gideon  Klein  and  Viktor 
Ullmann  featuring  the  Hawthorne  String 
Quartet  (BSO  members  Mark  Ludwig,  Ronan 
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Lefkowitz,  Si-Jing  Huang,  and  Sato  Knudsen) 
on  Channel  Classics;  solo  albums  by  BSO 
assistant  principal  bass  Lawrence  Wolfe 
(Titanic  Records)  and  former  principal  flute 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  (Koch  International); 
an  album  on  Crystal  Records  by  the  NFB 
Horn  Quartet,  founded  by  BSO  horn  player 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl,  whose  own  composition 
Tectonica,  for  eight  horns,  is  included;  and  two 
albums  by  principal  trombone  Ronald  Barron 
in  his  own  Boston  Brass  series:  an  all- 
Hindemith  CD  also  available  on  cassette,  and 
a  cassette  entitled  Le  Trombone  frangais. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Music  Director  Max  Hobart  conducts  the 
North  Shore  Philharmonic  in  a  "Christmas 
Pops"  program  on  Wednesday,  December  18, 
at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  North  Shore  Music 
Theatre  in  Beverly.  The  program  will  include 
favorite  holiday  tunes,  a  sing-along  of  popular 
carols,  and  an  arrangement  by  Fred  Waring  of 
Tne  Night  Before  Christmas  with  Ron  Delia 
Chiesa  narrating.  For  more  information,  call 
(617)  286-0024  or  (617)  631-6513. 

Ronald  Knudsen  conducts  the  Newton 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday,  January  12, 
at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  College,  15  Walnut  Park, 
Newton,  with  BSO  principal  bass  Edwin 
Barker  as  soloist  in  Estonian  composer 
Eduard  Tubin's  Concerto  for  Double  Bass,  on 
a  program  also  including  Gounod's  Petite  sym- 
phonie  for  winds  and  Shostakovich's  Symphony 
No.  1.  Single  tickets  are  $14  and  $12.  For 
more  information,  call  (617)  965-2555. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  January 
15,  and  Friday,  January  17,  at  8  p.m.  at  Old 


South  Meeting  House  at  Downtown  Crossing. 
The  program  includes  the  overture  to  Handel's 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  Bach's  Orchestral  Suite 
No.  2,  the  United  States  premiere  of  Reicha's 
Grand  Solo  for  glass  harmonica  and  orchestra 
with  Kenneth  Piotowski,  and  Mozart's 
Symphony  No.  29.  Single  tickets  are  $20  and 
$13  ($4  discount  for  students  and  seniors). 
For  further  information,  call  (617)  426-2387. 

Buy  a  Christmas  Stocking 
to  Help  Boston's  Elderly 

Just  a  few  doors  down  from  Symphony 
Hall,  at  251  Massachusetts  Avenue,  is  The 
Christmas  Stocking  Store,  operated  by  Little 
Brothers-Friends  of  the  Elderly.  Open  every 
day  until  Christmas,  the  store  offers  an  exten- 
sive array  of  heirloom  holiday  stockings, 
exquisitely  handcrafted  from  designer  fabrics 
and  trimmed  with  ribbons  and  lace.  The  stock- 
ings are  $10,  $20,  and  $25.  All  proceeds  help 
the  Little  Brothers-Friends  of  the  Elderly  to 
bring  companionship  and  cheer  to  isolated  and 
lonely  elderly  at  Christmas,  Hanukkah,  Easter, 
and  Thanksgiving.  For  further  information, 
please  call  (617)  536-2404. 

Ticket  Resale 

If,  as  a  Boston  Symphony  subscriber,  you  find 
yourself  unable  to  use  your  subscription  ticket, 
please  make  that  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  In  this  way  you  help 
bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  at 
the  same  time  make  your  seat  available  to 
someone  who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 


SEIJI  OZAWA 


Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  was 
named  the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
1973,  following  a  year  as  music  adviser.  His  many 
tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included 
four  visits  to  Japan  (most  recently  in  December 
1989,  on  a  tour  that  also  included  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  Hong  Kong),  an  eight-city  North 
American  tour  in  the  spring  of  1991,  and  a  seven- 
city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria,  Germany, 
France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  His  previous  tours  with  the  orchestra 
have  included  an  historic  visit  to  China  in  March 
1979  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions 
with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances,  marking  the  first  visit  to 
China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations;  the  orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major 
European  music  festivals,  also  in  1979;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial  in 
1981,  a  fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to  Japan,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  England. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. Recent  appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La 
Scala,  Salzburg,  and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper;  he  has  also  conducted  the  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he 
has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of 
London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Mas- 
terworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied 
Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo 
Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  held  in  Besan^on,  France,  and  was  invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition.  In  1960  he  won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York 
Philharmonic's  1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra 
for  the  1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance 
in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  sum- 
mers beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to 
1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  fol- 
lowed by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood,  and  made  his  first 
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Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an 
artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa' s  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on 
Philips,  Mahler's  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  symphonies,  Mah- 
ler's Kinderiotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra  with  Hilde- 
gard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  with  Jessye  Norman, 
James  McCracken,  and  Tatiana  Troyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon 
include  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tangle- 
wood  Festival  Chorus;  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian 
Zimerman;  Prokofiev's  complete  Romeo  and  Juliet;  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and 
Damnation  of  Faust;  and  an  album  of  music  by  Gabriel  Faure.  Other  recordings 
by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  Beethoven's  five  piano 
concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on  Telarc;  and,  on  Sony  Classi- 
cal/CBS Masterworks,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mendelssohn's  Vio- 
lin Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete  and  Debussy's  La 
Damoiselle  Slue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1991-92 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 


Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

tNancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
^Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

^Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
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Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 

Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Oray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 


Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture. 


This  year,  there  is  a  $10.4  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn  — and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual 
Fund  —  and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  today.  Because  without 
you,  the  picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


n 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1991-92  season.  (Friends'  benefits 

begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable  to  the  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


Name 


Tel. 


Address. 
City 


State 


Zip 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Gf^  *"* '  5 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251.  KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 

L^_    a^_  ■       ■■—     _    —    —    ,^^_    __    — mlmm    ^^_    ^^_    ^^_    »M  .  ■  i      ■  i  ■       ■        —  ■    ■       ■  ii      ■■■    ^— •    ^_    ^»    —^     ■  ii  ii      i       -■  —     — * 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Now  in  its  111th  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert 
on  October  22,  1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  phi- 
lanthropist, Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more 
than  a  century.  Under  the  leadership  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  its  music  director  since  1973, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  in  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering  in 
the  millions  through  its  performances  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays  an 
active  role  in  commissioning  new  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its 
summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  music  festi- 
vals in  the  world;  it  helps  to  develop  the  audience  of  the  future  through  the  BSO 
Youth  Concerts  and  through  a  variety  of  outreach  programs  involving  the  entire  Bos- 
ton community;  and,  during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  one  of  the  world's 
most  important  training  grounds  for  young  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists, 
and  vocalists,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  which  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
in  1990.  The  orchestra's  virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert  and  recording  activities 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  — the  world's  only  permanent  chamber 
ensemble  made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  players  — and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established  an  international  standard  for  the 
performance  of  lighter  kinds  of  music.  Overall,  the  mission  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an  organization  dedicated  to  the  making  of  music 
consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  musical  art,  creating  performances  and  pro- 
viding educational  and  training  programs  at  the  highest  level  of  excellence.  This  is 
accomplished  with  the  continued  support  of  its  audiences,  governmental  assistance  on 
both  the  federal  and  local  levels,  and  through  the  generosity  of  many  foundations, 
businesses,  and  individuals. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881.  The  following  October,  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert 
was  given  under  the  direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would  remain  as 
music  director  until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were 
held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present  home, 
and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900.  Hen- 
schel was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  conductors— Wilhelm 
Gerieke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler  — culminating  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director,  1906-08 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Perfect  Harmony 

Retirement  living  in  tune  with  your  lifestyle. 

An  arrangement  composed  just  and  discover  new  talents  in  the 

for  you.    From  designing  your  music  room  or  on  the  putting 

apartment  home  to  choosing  the  green.   Experience  security  and 

tempo  of  your  lifestyle,  you'll  peace  of  mind  with  the  complete 

find  that  Fuller  Village  in  historic  health  care  available  to  you  at  all 

Milton  offers  an  opportunity  to  times.  Live  a  life  full  of  pleasure 

orchestrate    your            ^n^  ^              and  independence, 

gracious  living  and      aP^Hl^i^" '\JlBr     Fuller  Village.  A 

■HrznTMnrrs'Rii^l  Mil"    JM     HLt 

dining.    Meet  new    *™~™*^™^  jj"    perfect  arrange- 
friends  as  you  walk    FULLER V ILLAGE    nient,  perfectly  in 

tune  with  you. 


the  garden  paths, 


Look  forward  to  a  Fuller  lifestyle. 

FULLER  VILLAGE  IN  MILTON 
617-333-0026 
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and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert,  offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and  ful- 
filling Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in 
1917,  continued  with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts.  In  1918  Henri 
Rabaud  was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded  a  year  later  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French-oriented  tradition  that  would 
be  maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the 
employment  of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  Regular  radio  broadcasts  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  began  during 
Koussevitzky's  years  as  music  director.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer 
residence  at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream 
of  "a  good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with 
the  founding  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center) . 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugu- 
rated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold 
for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky^  s  practice  of  supporting  contemporary  composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country.  During  his  tenure  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initi- 
ated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf 
presented  numerous  premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the 
repertory,  and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition, 
many  concerts  were  televised  under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fel- 
lowship program  was  established.  Also  during  these  years,  in  1964,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players  were  founded.  William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  a  number  of  American  and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971 
European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  reaffirmed  the 
orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music,  through  a  series  of  centennial  commissions 
marking  the  orchestra's  100th  birthday,  a  series  of  works  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  a  recent  series  of  commissions  from  com- 
posers including  Henri  Dutilleux,  Lukas  Foss,  Alexander  Goehr,  John  Harbison, 
Hans  Werner  Henze,  and  Yehudi  Wyner.  Under  his  direction  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Clas- 
sical/CBS Masterworks,  EMI/Angel,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato  labels. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

Thursday,  December  12,  at  8 
Friday,  December  13,  at  2 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


MOZART 


Piano  Concerto  No.  21  in  C,  K.467 

[Allegro] 
Andante 
Allegro  vivace  assai 

MARIA  TIPO 


INTERMISSION 


STRAUSS  An  Alpine  Symphony,  Opus  64 

Night  —  Sunrise  —  The  Ascent  —  Entry  into  the 
Wood— Wandering  by  the  Brook— At  the  Waterfall  — 
Apparition  —  On  Flowery  Meadows  —  On  the  Aim  — 
Through  Thicket  and  Undergrowth  on  the  Wrong  Path  — 
On  the  Glacier  —  Dangerous  Moments  — On  the  Summit  — 
Vision  —  The  Fog  Rises  —  The  Sun  Gradually  Becomes 
Obscured  — Elegy— Calm  Before  the  Storm  — 
Thunderstorm,  Descent  —  Sunset  —  Dying  Away  of  Sound - 
Night 


Maria  Tipo's  appearances  this  week  are  made  possible  in  part  by  the 
Roberta  M.  Strang  Memorial  Fund. 


The  afternoon  concert  will  end  about  3:55  and  the  evening  concert  about  9:55. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 

New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records. 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  9 


right  asset 
manager  could 
well  be  your  most 
important  asset. 

With  Bay  Bank's  history  of  strong 
long-term  performance,  choosing  our 
Private  Banking  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ment decisions  you'll  ever  make. 

Whether  you  need  tax-exempt  in- 
come, high  current  income,  or  long-term 
capital  growth — we'll  tailor  a  program 
to  help  you  reach  your  unique  goals. 
And,  by  diversifying  your  portfolio  and 
applying  strict  quality  standards,  Bay  Bank 
will  minimize  your  risk. 

Investment  Specialists  from  our 
Private  Banking  Group  are  available  to 
meet  with  you  at  your  convenience. 
Just  call  Pamela  Henrikson,  Executive 
Vice  President,  at  (617)  661-3300. 

To  make  your  assets  work  harder 
than  ever,  the  choice  is  easier  than  ever. 
BayBank  Private  Banking. 


BayBank 


m 


RIVATE  BANKING 


Member  FDIC 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  21  in  C,  K.467 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart, 
who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo  about 
1 770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  in  1 777,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27,  1756,  and  died 
in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  The  score  of  the 
C  major  concerto,  K.467,  is  dated  March  9,  1785; 
Mozart  first  performed  it  in  Vienna  the  next  day. 
The  first  American  performance  took  place  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1876,  at  the  Music  Hall  in  Boston; 
William  Mason  was  soloist,  with  the  Theodore 
Thomas  Orchestra.  The  first  Boston  Symphony  per- 
formances took  place  on  January  14  and  15,  1927; 
Walter  Gieseking  was  soloist,  with  Alfredo  Casella 
conducting.  Since  then,  the  work  has  been  given  by 
Serge  Koussevitzky  (with  soloists  Lucille  Monaghan, 
Gieseking,  Emma  Boynet,  and  Lukas  Foss),  Richard  Burgin  (with  Robert  Casadesus), 
Charles  Munch  (with  Casadesus,  Foss,  and  Seymour  Lipkin),  Erich  Leinsdorf  (with 
Christoph  Eschenbach),  Seiji  Ozawa  (with  James  Levine,  a  tour  performance  in  Chi- 
cago), Christoph  Eschenbach  (as  conductor-pianist  for  the  BSO's  most  recent  Tangle- 
wood  performance,  in  July  1980),  Simon  Rattle  (with  Emanuel  Ax),  and  Bernard  Hai- 
tink  (the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  with  Murray  Perahia  in  April  1989). 
Christoph  von  Dohndnyi  led  a  Cleveland  Orchestra  performance  at  Tanglewood  with 
pianist  Mitsuko  Uchida  in  August  1991.  The  orchestra  includes  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.  Maria  Tipo  performs  her  own 
cadenzas  at  these  concerts. 

Between  February  1784,  when  he  finished  the  E-flat  piano  concerto,  K.449,  and 
March  1786,  when  he  entered  into  his  thematic  catalogue  both  the  A  major  concerto, 
K.488,  and  the  C  minor  concerto,  K.491,  Mozart  wrote  eleven  concertos  for  piano  and 
orchestra.  During  this  period,  Mozart  was  living  in  Vienna;  in  the  early  part  of  1785 
he  would  achieve  the  height  of  his  popularity  as  both  pianist  and  composer,  appearing 
regularly  at  the  homes  of  the  nobility  and  in  public,  and  supporting  himself  also  with 
a  regular  succession  of  students.  On  March  3,  1784,  he  wrote  to  his  father  Leopold 
that  he  had  participated  in  twenty- two  concerts  in  the  space  of  thirty-eight  days  ("I 
don't  think  that  in  this  way  I  can  possibly  get  out  of  practice,"  he  observed).  The 
following  fall  he  played  ten  concerts  during  an  eleven-day  period. 

On  March  16,  1781,  Mozart  had  come  to  Vienna  fresh  from  the  triumph  of  Idome- 
neo,  which  was  commissioned  for  Munich  and  premiered  there  six  weeks  earlier,  on 
January  29.  He  had  been  summoned  to  Vienna  by  his  employer,  the  Archbishop 
Colloredo  of  Salzburg,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II's  accession  to  the 
throne.  The  Archbishop's  social  and  financial  ill-treatment  of  Mozart,  particularly  dis- 
tasteful so  soon  after  the  Munich  success,  led  rather  quickly  to  the  composer's  deci- 
sion to  resign  from  the  Archbishop's  service  and  to  make  his  own  living  in  Vienna.  In 
July  1782,  the  premiere  at  the  Burgtheater  of  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail  won 
over  Vienna's  operagoing  public,  as  would  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  four  years  later. 
Mozart's  marriage  to  Constanze  Weber,  the  sister  of  his  earlier  love  Aloysia,  took 
place  on  August  4,  1782,  with  only  grudging  approval  from  his  father,  and  a  concilia- 
tory visit  to  Salzburg  with  Constanze  the  following  summer  didn't  especially  help.  But 
the  trip  back  to  Vienna  provided  the  occasion  for  Mozart  to  write  the  Linz  Symphony 
(No.  36)  when  a  concert  was  arranged  there  in  his  honor  and  he  didn't  have  an 
appropriate  work  at  hand. 
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Week  9 


Perfect  prelude 
or  grand  finale. 


Before  or  after  Symphony,  Uno's  has  a  medley 
of  diverse  foods  and  beverages  that  get  rave 
reviews  for  snacks,  dinner  or  just  desserts. 


*!*«*** 


•una 

RESTAURANT  &  BAR 


"Uno  means  number  one." 


28  Huntington  Ave  (diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall)  •  Copley  Square 

•  Kenmore  Square  •  Faneuil  Hall  •  Cambridge  and  Suburbs 

20  Boston  and  suburban  locations 
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In  February  1785  Leopold  was  visiting  with  Mozart  in  Vienna,  where  he  was  able 
to  witness  firsthand  the  evidence  of  his  son's  success;  and  it  certainly  did  not  hurt  to 
hear  Haydn's  comment  that  "Before  God  and  as  an  honest  man  I  tell  you  that  your 
son  is  the  greatest  composer  known  to  me  either  in  person  or  by  name,"  this  on  the 
occasion  of  a  read-through  of  several  string  quartets  newly  completed  by  Mozart  and 
dedicated  to  the  older  composer.  Only  weeks  later,  Mozart  completed  the  C  major 
piano  concerto,  K.467:  it  is  dated  March  9,  1785,  and  Mozart  performed  it  the  next 
day  at  the  Burgtheater. 

The  C  major  concerto  could  not  have  provided  greater  contrast  to  the  one  that  pre- 
ceded it,  the  sombre  D  minor  concerto,  K.466,  dated  February  10,  and  Mozart's  first 
in  the  minor  mode.  K.467  is  brightly  colored,  filled  with  festive,  trumpet-and-drums 
panoply.  Mozart  did  not  write  any  symphonies  between  the  Linz  of  1783  and  the 
Prague  (No.  38)  of  December  1786,  concentrating  instead  on  the  piano  concerto, 
which  showed  him  to  full  advantage  as  both  composer  and  performer.  Indeed,  the  con- 
trast of  moods  and  colors  evident  in  the  successive  D  minor  and  C  major  concertos  is 
enough  to  support  Alfred  Einstein's  assertion  that  the  concertos  of  this  period  are 
"symphonic  in  the  highest  sense,  and  Mozart  did  not  need  to  turn  to  the  field  of  pure 
symphony  again  until  that  of  the  concerto  was  closed  to  him." 

Mozart  did  not  assign  a  tempo  marking  to  the  opening  movement  of  this  concerto; 
the  "Allegro  maestoso"  printed  in  most  editions  is  an  editorial  contrivance  that  actu- 
ally works  against  the  character  of  the  opening  march  rhythm,  which  wants  a  brisk 
tempo.  As  in  so  many  of  his  piano  concertos,  the  orchestral  exposition  is  noteworthy 
for  the  perfect  sense  of  balance  with  which  Mozart  treats  the  various  components  of 
the  orchestra,  particularly  the  interplay  of  strings  and  winds.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
in  the  way  he  introduces  the  soloist  that  he  manages  one  of  his  most  alluring  touches 
(and  this  is  where  an  audience  hearing  the  piece  for  the  first  time  would  have 
expected  a  particularly  inventive  gambit).  Here,  the  orchestra  comes  to  a  full  stop, 
and  unexpected  thoughts  from  the  solo  oboe,  bassoon,  and  then  flute  usher  in  the 
soloist  who,  after  sharing  the  main  theme  with  the  orchestra,  manages  throughout  the 
movement  to  lead  the  music  in  frequent  and  unanticipated  new  directions,  some 
surprisingly  melancholy,  others  bitingly  and  chromatically  colored. 

The  F  major  Andante  —  popularized  in  the  mid-1960s  in  the  film  Elvira  Madigan  — 
is  one  of  Mozart's  great  achievements  in  melody.  The  aura  of  relaxation  derives  partly 
from  its  being  set  in  the  subdominant  of  the  home  key,  which  imparts  a  softer, 
warmer  feel  to  the  music  than  the  dominant,  G  major,  would  have  afforded;  partly 
from  the  magic  Mozart  works  with  the  orchestral  accompaniment,  with  its  muted 
strings,  pizzicato  bass  line,  and  continuous  cushion  of  triplets;  and  partly  from  the 
form,  a  sort  of  free  variation  scheme  in  which  the  orchestra  introduces  the  theme  and 
the  pianist,  once  having  initiated  the  second  statement,  is  the  ever-present  singer.  But 
it  is  the  melody  itself,  with  its  consistently  touching  turns  of  phrase,  that  most 
directly  and  hypnotically  draws  us  into  the  music. 

The  last  movement  is  one  of  Mozart's  typically  extroverted  rondo-finales.  This  one 
is  marked  "Allegro  vivace  assai"  —  a  "very  lively  Allegro"  — and  has  something  of  the 
carnival  about  it  as  it  mixes  wit,  lyricism,  and  touches  of  pathos,  all  — again  — in 
perfect  balance. 

—  Marc  Mandel 
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Week  9 


This  \fear,  Give  Them 
What  They  Really  Want. 


Everything. 


They  can  choose  from  over  100  distinctive  stores  when  you  give  them  the 

Copley  Place  Gift  Certificate.  It  is  the  perfect  gift  for  the  most  discriminating 

individuals.Your  family.  Friends.  Even  business  associates. 

You  may  purchase  Copley  Place  Gift  Certificates  on  Level  Two  of  the 
Shopping  Galleries,  near  the  top  of  the  central  escalator. 


COPLEY 
PLACE 


In  Boston's  Back  Bay 
Neiman  Marcus  and  over  100  unique  stores 
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Richard  Strauss 

An  Alpine  Symphony,  Opus  64 


Richard  Georg  Strauss  was  born  in  Munich  on 
June  11,  1864,  and  died  in  Garmisch-Parienkirchen, 
Bavaria,  on  September  8,  1949.  The  composer's  ear- 
liest sketches  for  An  Alpine  Symphony  (Eine  Alpen- 
sinfonie)  date  from  1911.  He  began  the  orchestra- 
tion on  November  1,  1914,  and  completed  the  score 
on  February  8,  1915,  himself  leading  the  first  per- 
formance with  the  orchestra  of  the  Dresden 
Hofkapelle  on  October  28,  1915,  at  the  Philhar- 
monic in  Berlin.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Count 
Nicolaus  Seebach,  director  of  the  Royal  Opera  in 
Dresden.  The  first  performance  of  An  Alpine  Sym- 
phony in  the  United  States  was  given  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  under  Leopold  Stokowski  on 
April  28,  1916;  by  the  end  of  that  year  it  had  also 
been  played  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  and  the  Minnea- 
polis Symphony.  Serge  Koussevitzky  gave  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  on 
December  18  and  19,  1925,  with  repetitions  the  first  week  of  January  1926  both  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  York.  Koussevitzky  programmed  the  work  again  in  March  1930,  since 
which  time  the  Boston  Symphony  has  played  it  on  just  two  occasions:  Andre  Previn's 
subscription  performances  in  October/November  1982,  and  Edo  de  Waart's  Tanglewood 
performance  in  July  1987.  The  score  of  An  Alpine  Symphony  calls  for  two  flutes,  two 
piccolos  (doubling  third  and  fourth  flute),  two  oboes,  English  horn  (doubling  third  oboe), 
and  heckelphone  (bass  oboe  at  these  performances),  E-flat  clarinet,  two  clarinets  in  B, 
one  in  C,  and  bass  clarinet  in  B,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon  (doubling  fourth 
bassoon),  four  horns,  four  tenor  tubas  (doubling  fifth  through  eighth  horns),  four  trum- 
pets, four  trombones,  two  bass  tubas,  two  harps  ("doubled  if  possible"),  organ,  wind 
machine,  thunder  machine,  glockenspiel,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  triangle,  cow- 
bells, tam-tam  (three  players),  celesta,  timpani  (two  players),  and  strings.  Strauss  asks 
for  at  least  twelve  first  and  sixteen  second  violins,  twelve  violas,  ten  cellos,  and  eight 
double  basses.  Also  required,  offstage,  are  twelve  horns,  two  trumpets,  and  two  trombones 
which,  "if  necessary, "  may  be  taken  from  the  main  orchestra.  Strauss  asks  that  the  flute, 
oboe,  E-flat  clarinet,  and  C  clarinet  parts  be  doubled  from  rehearsal  number  94  (just 
before  "The  Fog  Rises")  to  the  end  of  the  score.  He  also  recommends  use  of  "Samuel's 
Aerophon"  to  assist  the  wind  players  with  their  long  sustained  notes.*  The  organist  at 
these  performances  is  James  David  Christie. 

Upon  his  return  to  Boston  in  September  1911  from  summering  in  Europe,  where 
he  had  spent  time  visiting  with  Richard  Strauss  at  the  composer's  home  in  Garmisch, 
Boston  Symphony  music  director  Max  Fiedler  told  an  interviewer: 

I  only  wish  that  I  were  going  to  be  able  to  perform  this  winter  the  new  sym- 
phony on  which  Strauss  is  at  work.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  possible  chance  of 
it.  The  work  will  be  one  of  large  dimensions,  in  two  movements.  The  first  is 
sketched  in  pencil  and  not  yet  scored,  while  the  second  is  still  in  the  mind  of  the 


^Writing  for  the  Boston  Symphony  program  in  1925,  Philip  Hale  noted  that  "the  aerophor  [sic], 
or  Tonbinde  Appar[a]t,  an  invention  of  one  Samuels,  a  court  musician  of  Schwerin,  is  a  sort  of 
pump,  a  bellows  worked  by  the  foot  of  the  player,  and  connected  with  the  wind  instrument  by  a 
length  of  rubber  tube,  so  that  the  sound  of  a  tone  can  be  protracted."  Norman  Del  Mar,  in  his 
biography  of  Strauss,  writes  that  "this  alas  long-extinct  device  seems  to  have  supplied  oxygen 
to  the  distressed  player  by  means  of  a  foot-pump  with  a  tube  stretching  up  to  the  mouth." 
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Week  9 


A  Break  for  You 
A  Break  for  Us 


Help  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acquire  a 

collection  of  outstanding  string  instruments  for 

concert  performance  by  BSO  musicians. 

Owners  of  fine  musical  instruments  are  eligible  for 

a  significant  tax  deduction  on  federal  income  taxes 

when  such  instruments  are  donated  to  the  BSO  this 

year.  The  deduction  will  be  based  on  the  current, 

appreciated  value  of  the  instrument.  Gifts  must  be 

made  on  or  before  December  31,  1991. 

In  addition  to  outright  gifts,  this  year,  income-pro- 
ducing arrangements  with  tax  benefits  are  available. 

For  further  information  please  contact  John  C. 

Marksbury  or  Joyce  M.  Serwitz  at  Symphony  Hall, 

Boston  (617)  266-1492. 


MUSICAL    INSTRUMENT    ACQUISITION    FUND 


composer  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  being  finished  in  the  next  six  or  eight 
months.  Besides  working  on  this,  Strauss  is  writing  a  motet  for  20  voices,  he  is 
composing  stage  music  for  one  of  Reinhardt's  stage  plays  and  is  at  work  on  a 
one-act  opera. 

He  has  played  for  me  so  far  as  he  could  the  first  movement  of  his  symphony 
and  I  have  heard  enough  of  it  to  make  me  anxious  for  the  day  when  I  will  see  it 
on  the  rack  before  me  in  an  orchestra  rehearsal.  He  will  probably  call  it  the 
"Alps  Symphony."  In  the  first  movement  he  goes  up  a  lofty  peak  and  comes  down 
again.  He  passes  Alpine  farms  and  pastures,  huntsmen,  peasants  singing  in  the 
fields  and  finally  he  reaches  the  lofty  snow-capped  peak. 

Then,  like  the  true  Strauss  that  he  is,  he  uses  the  same  music  to  descend  with 
but  with  everything  diminished  to  make  the  descent  faster  than  the  ascent.  Alto- 
gether I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  most  notable  work. 

Strauss  was  at  this  time  concerned  with  the  curious  hybrid  project  that  would 
couple  a  staging  of  Moliere's  he  Bourgeois  gentilhomme  with  his  own  one-act  opera 
Adriadne  auf  Naxos  to  a  text  by  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  and  which  would  have  its 
none  too  successful  premiere  on  October  25,  1912,  at  Max  Reinhardt's  Kleines 
Deutsches  Theater  in  Berlin  —  only  the  first  stage  in  a  rather  long  and  complicated 
history  of  composition  and  performance.*  It  was  at  Reinhardt's  theater  that  Oscar 
Wilde's  Salome  and,  shortly  after,  the  stage  version  of  Hofmannsthal's  Elektra  had 
been  produced;  both,  of  course,  provided  the  source  material  for  Strauss's  operas. 


*The  motet  to  which  Fiedler  refers  is  likely  the  Deutsche  Motette,  Opus  62,  for  sixteen-part  unac- 
companied double  chorus  plus  four  solo  voices,  to  a  text  by  Friedrich  Ruckert  and  completed  in 
1913. 


Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal  and  Richard  Strauss 
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Also  by  this  time,  the  first  performance  of  Der  Rosenkavalier,  again  to  a  libretto  by 
Hofmannsthal,  on  January  26,  1911,  at  the  Court  Opera  in  Dresden  had  won  the 
heart  of  the  public,  and  the  second  great  phase  of  Strauss's  composing  career— as  a 
composer  for  the  operatic  stage— was  well  established.  Behind  him  was  the  series  of 
tone  poems  with  which  he  had  secured  his  reputation  as  the  leading  German 
composer— M acbeth  (1886;  revised  1890  and  1891),  Don  Juan  (1889),  Death  and 
Transfiguration  (1889),  Till  EulenspiegeVs  Merry  Pranks  (1895),  Thus  Spake  Zara- 
thustra  (1896),  Don  Quixote  (1897),  Ein  Heldenleben  (1898),  and,  adding  insult  to 
injury,  as  far  as  his  critics  were  concerned,  after  the  effrontery  of  portraying  himself 
as  Heldenleben 's  composer-hero,  the  Symphonia  domestica  (1903),  in  which  the 
resources  of  Strauss's  huge  orchestra  were  employed  to  depict  a  typical  day  in  the  life 
of  the  composer's  family. 

It  would  be  another  dozen  years  before  the  last  of  Strauss's  tone  poems  appeared: 
An  Alpine  Symphony  would  ultimately  be  composed  while  Strauss  was  awaiting  from 
Hofmannsthal  material  for  what  after  Ariadne  would  be  their  next  major 
undertaking— Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten  —  although  the  germ  for  his  final  large-scale 
symphonic  work  can  be  traced  to  a  much  earlier  time,  specifically  to  a  boyhood 
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mountain-climbing  expedition  during  which  his  group  lost  the  way  heading  up  and  was 
drenched  in  a  storm  coming  down.  In  1900,  following  the  completion  of  Heldenleben, 
Strauss  wrote  his  parents  that  he  had  an  idea  for  a  symphonic  poem  "which  would 
begin  with  a  sunrise  in  Switzerland."  But  only  after  he  had  used  the  royalties  from 
Salome  to  build  his  villa  at  Garmisch  with  its  spectacular  Alpine  views  in  1908,  and 
where  he  and  his  wife  Pauline*  lived  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  did  he  finally  begin 
sketching  the  work.  On  May  15,  1911,  he  wrote  to  Hofmannsthal  from  Garmisch, 
inquiring  how  Frau  was  doing,  wondering  what  was  happening  with  the  Moliere,  and 
complaining  that,  while  waiting,  he  was  in  the  meantime  "torturing  [himself]  with  a 
symphony—  a  job  that,  when  all's  said  and  done,  amuses  me  even  less  than  chasing 
cockroaches."  The  other  project  with  which  Strauss  was  likewise  busying  himself  as  a 
stopgap  was  the  ballet  Josephslegende,  to  a  scenario  by  Hofmannsthal,  on  which  he 
worked  from  1912  to  1914,  and  which  was  given  its  premiere  at  the  Paris  Opera  by 
Diaghilev's  Russian  Ballet  on  May  14,  1914  (one  year  after  Diaghilev's  troupe  had 
danced  the  first  performance  of  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  printemps). 

Strauss  completed  the  score  of  his  Alpine  Symphony  on  February  8,  1915,  dedicat- 
ing it  "in  profound  gratitude"  to  Count  Nicolaus  Seebach,  director  of  the  Royal  Opera 
in  Dresden,  where  had  been  given  the  premieres  of  his  second  opera,  Feuersnot 
(1901),  then  Salome  (1905),  Elektra  (1909),  and  Der  Rosenkavalier;  the  first  perfor- 
mance was  given  by  the  Dresden  Hofkapelle,  but  in  Berlin,  where  Strauss  was  con- 
ductor of  the  Berlin  Opera  from  1898  to  1908,  and  where  he  also  conducted  concerts 
with  the  Berlin  Tonkunstler  Orchestra  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (it  should  be 


*  Strauss  fell  in  love  with  soprano  Pauline  de  Ahna  during  his  summer  holiday  in  1887.  She  sang 
Isolde  when  Strauss  conducted  Tristan  with  the  opera  company  at  Weimar  in  January  1892, 
and  she  sang  the  heroine  of  his  first  opera,  Guntram,  at  its  first  performance  under  his  baton 
and  also  in  Weimar,  in  May  1894.  They  married  on  September  10  that  year;  the  four  songs  of 
Opus  27  (Morgen,  Cdcilie,  Ruhe,  meine  Seele,  and  Heimliche  Aufforderung)  were  his  gift  to  her. 
Pauline  plays  an  important  part  in  both  Ein  Heldenleben  and  the  Symphonia  domestica.  Im 
Abendrot,  the  last  of  Strauss's  posthumously  published  Four  Last  Songs,  is  a  reflection  upon 
their  life  together.  She  died  in  May  1950,  less  than  a  year  after  her  husband. 
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remembered  that,  like  Mahler,  Strauss  was  regarded  equally  as  both  composer  and 
conductor).  Among  the  guests  invited  to  the  final  rehearsal  were  Humperdinck, 
Schnabel,  Dohnanyi,  Lhevinne,  Lilli  Lehmann,  and  Max  Fiedler  — no  longer  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  —  and  it  was  during  rehearsals  for  the 
Alpine  Symphony  that  the  composer  commented  that  he  had  at  last  learned  how  to 
orchestrate(I). 

The  premiere  went  largely  unnoticed,  but  with  World  War  I  then  in  its  second  year, 
there  were  larger  issues  on  people's  minds.  Strauss  was  not  dissatisfied;  on  November 
10,  1915,  he  wrote  to  Hofmannsthal  of  his  plans  to  visit  Vienna  with  Pauline  the  fol- 
lowing month,  adding  that  "You  must  hear  my  Alpine  Symphony  on  December  5:  it  is 
really  good!"  And  years  later,  when  he  was  invited  to  London  for  a  festival  of  his 
music  in  October  1947,  he  wrote  that,  of  all  his  orchestral  works,  he  would  most  have 
preferred  to  conduct  the  Alpine  Symphony,  though  in  the  event  —  owing  to  difficulties 
with  the  size  of  the  orchestra  — he  settled  for  the  Symphonia  domestica. 

General  opinion  has  for  a  long  time  held  that  An  Alpine  Symphony  represents,  with 
respect  to  the  quality  of  the  tone  poems,  an  even  greater  decline  in  Strauss's  creative 
powers  than  the  Symphonia  domestica  before  it,  just  as  Ein  Heldenleben  had  already 
suggested  to  certain  minds  something  of  a  falling  off  before  that.  This  notion,  coupled 
with  the  requirement  of  a  gargantuan  orchestra,  has  resulted  in  its  being  only  rarely 
performed.  *  But  An  Alpine  Symphony  brings  to  a  close  the  entire  series  of  purely 
orchestral  pieces  begun  even  earlier  than  Macbeth  with  the  travelogue-in-music,  Aus 
Italien,  of  1886  — thus  ending  with  a  return  to  the  same  sort  of  geographical  nature- 
painting  he  had  attempted  some  thirty  years  earlier;  and  it  benefits  from  and  is  a 
measure  of  Strauss's  experience  with  the  large-scale  operatic  orchestras  of  Salome, 
Elektra,  and  Der  Rosenkavalier,  while  serving  at  the  same  time  as  rather  grand  prepa- 
ration for  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten.  It  is  a  spectacular  piece  of  musical  pictorialism 
with  numerous  clearly  and  aptly  characterized  themes  and  ideas  from  a  composer  for 
whom  producing  this  kind  of  music  was  virtually  second  nature. t  And  it  has  an  added 
spiritual  dimension,  which  the  composer  himself  recognized:  the  death  of  his  friend 
and  contemporary  Gustav  Mahler  (whose  music  Strauss  championed,  and  in  whose 
music  nature-painting  plays  an  extremely  significant  role)  on  May  18,  1911,  affected 
Strauss  very  deeply,  and  in  his  notebook  Strauss  wrote  that  his  Alpine  Symphony 
represented  "the  ritual  of  purification  through  one's  own  strength,  emancipation 
through  work,  and  the  adoration  of  eternal,  glorious  nature."  Following  the  specific 
and  extremely  subjective  pictorialism  of  the  Alpine  Symphony's  mountain-climbing 
course  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  the  final  two  sections  of  the  piece  —  "Ausklang"  (not 
readily  translatable;  "the  dying  away  of  sound"  gives  some  idea)  and  the  return  of 
"Night"  —  suggest  that  the  composer  has  stepped  back,  is  viewing  the  mountain,  and 
nature,  from  outside  himself,  as  it  were,  from  some  spiritual  distance  or  remove,  and 
the  music  closes  with  an  aura  of  spiritual  acceptance  and  then,  finally,  awe-inspired 
objectivity. 

But  to  begin  at  the  beginning  —  Strauss's  Alpine  Symphony  is  in  a  single  large 
movement  some  fifty  minutes  in  length  and  divided  by  headings  in  the  score  into 
twenty- two  sections.  The  first  two  of  these  set  the  scene  for  the  Alpine  climbing  expe- 
dition depicted  in  the  course  of  the  work;  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  reached  mid- 


*Del  Mar  suggests  that  Strauss's  instrumentation  reflects  the  composer's  taking  for  granted  the 
resources  of  the  Wagnerian  opera  orchestra,  citing  the  twelve  offstage  horns  of  Tristan  and 
Tannhduser,  as  well  as  the  twelve  offstage  trumpets  and  various  wind  and  percussion  ensembles 
of  Lohengrin. 

tStrauss  remarked  that  he  went  about  composing  the  Alpine  Symphony  "just  as  a  cow  gives 
milk."  According  to  Del  Mar,  the  composer  also  "made  the  extravagant  claim  in  conversation  at 
about  this  time  that  he  could,  if  necessary,  describe  a  knife  and  fork  in  music." 
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way  through  the  journey,  and,  following  the  descent  through  a  drenching  downpour, 
the  final  sections  serve  as  a  coda  to  the  whole.  Here  is  a  sort  of  "trail  guide": 

Strauss  begins  by  depicting  deep,  mysterious  Nacht  ("Night")  with  a  dark, 
descending  B-flat  minor  scale  through  which  each  added  note  is  sustained  so  that  all 
sound  simultaneously.  Trombones  and  bass  tuba  solemnly  declaim  the  theme  of  the 
mountain,  noble,  imposing,  majestic: 
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A  softly  undulating  figure  in  low  strings  and  bassoons  leads  to  a  tremendous  buildup 
through  the  full  orchestra  (the  opening  of  Wagner's  Rheingold  cannot  have  been  far 
from  the  composer's  mind)  and  night  gives  way  to  Sonnenaufgang  ("Sunrise").  The 
theme  of  the  sun,  as  heard  here,  is  a  glorious  melodic  outburst  built,  like  the  earlier 
depiction  of  night,  on  a  descending  scale,  but  now  in  the  major  mode,  for  full  orches- 
tra, and  punctuated  by  cymbal  crashes: 

Str.,  w.w. 
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The  texture  is  enriched  by  a  broad  countertheme  energized  by  motion  in  triplets  and 
taken  up  by  each  section  of  the  orchestra.  Another  buildup,  an  accelerando,  and  a 
brief,  dramatic  pause  now  set  us  on  our  actual  journey  up  the  mountain  with  a  quick 
marching  theme  (marked  "very  lively  and  energetic"): 


Sehr  lebhaft  nnd  energuch 
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This  begins  the  section  of  the  score  headed  Der  Anstieg  ("The  Ascent")  and  serves  as  a 
sort  of  "main  theme"  for  the  symphonic  movement  to  follow.  This  theme  is  developed, 
leading  to  a  full  E-flat  major  cadence  and  the  entry  of  another  important  idea,  a 
pointed  fanfare-like  motive  which  Strauss  will  use  to  characterize  other  aspects  of  the 
ascent  to  the  peak,  particularly  during  the  more  rugged  moments  of  the  climb: 
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Now,  however,  it  serves  to  introduce  the  sound  of  a  distant  hunting  party:  twelve 
horns,  two  trumpets,  and  two  trombones  are  heard  from  afar. 
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A  sudden  change  of  texture  and  mood  brings  our  Eintritt  in  den  Wald  ("Entry 
into  the  Wood"),  in  winch  this  broad  additional  theme  for  the  brass: 


(Sehr  getragen) 


and  then  a  more  relaxed  version  of  the  marching  theme  are  heard  against  a  back- 
ground of  string  arpeggios.  The  music  here  is  broad  and  expansive,  serving  as  a  sort 
of  relaxed  second-theme  unit  in  contrast  to  the  faster,  march-like  theme  introduced 
earlier.  Birdcalls  are  heard,  the  leisurely  pace  continues,  the  marching  theme  is  given 
a  soft,  gentle  rendering  by  the  strings,  and  solo  string  quartet  initiates  the  passage 
that  will  lead  us  to  the  next  section  of  the  score. 

Now  we  have  a  large  development-like  section  which  encompasses  several  phases  of 
the  climb:  Wandernng  neben  dem  Bache  ("Wandering  by  the  Brook")  is  marked  by 
an  increase  in  fluid  passagework.  The  energy  level  increases  still  further,  and  cascad- 
ing figures  in  the  winds  and  strings  tell  us  that  we  are  Am  Wasserfall  ("At  the 
Waterfall"),  one  of  the  most  vividly  specific  moments  of  Strauss's  nature-painting  in 
this  score.  A  segment  marked  Erscheinung  ("Apparition")  — depicting,  according  to 
Del  Mar,  "the  Fairy  of  the  Alps  appearing  beneath  the  rainbow  formed  by  the  spray 
of  the  cascading  water"  — brings  yet  another  broad  theme,  richly  romantic,  destined 
for  a  later  important  reappearance,  and  here  given  to  horns  and  violas: 

Hm.inF(&Vlaj.) 
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This  brings  us  to  the  next  section,  Auf  blumige  Wiesen  ("On  Flowery  Meadows"): 
the  march  theme  is  heard  softly  in  the  cellos,  the  higher  strings  provide  a  soft  back- 
drop, and  isolated  points  of  color  (winds,  harps,  and  pizzicato  violas)  dot  the  land- 
scape. The  pace  quickens,  and  we  have  reached  the  expansive  landscape  Auf  der  Aim 
("On  the  Aim"),  the  Alpine  pastureland,  where  cowbells,  bird  song,  sheep,  and  shep- 
herds piping  distract  us  from  the  climb  that  still  remains,  lulling  us  to  relaxation. 

A  shrill  cry  from  the  woodwinds  and  yet  another  broad,  airy  theme  begun  by  the 
horns 

Hm.  in  Eb 
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propel  us  on  our  way.  But  now  the  going  gets  rough,  and  the  shifting  character  of  the 
music  brings  us  Durch  Dickicht  und  Gestrupp  auf  Irrwegen  ("Through  Thicket 
and  Undergrowth  on  the  Wrong  Path").  A  sudden  sounding  of  the  mountain  theme  on 
trumpets  and  trombones,  and  the  climbers  are  Auf  dem  Gletscher  ("On  the  Glacier"), 
where  the  course  of  their  progress  through  the  Gefahrvolle  Augenblicke  ("Danger- 
ous Moments")  that  follow  is  charted  by  appearances  of  the  original  marching  theme 
and  pointed  fanfare-like  climbing  theme  introduced  at  the  outset  of  the  ascent. 

Suddenly  we  are  Auf  dem  Gipfel  ("On  the  Summit"),  the  centerpiece  of  the  score: 
the  atmosphere  is  one  of  wonder  and  tense  anticipation,  as  trombones  proclaim  the 
Zarathustra-\ike  peak  motive  and  then  the  solo  oboe  stammers  a  hesitant  tune.  There 
is  a  large  buildup  based  on  a  succession  of  themes  — the  peak  motif  just  introduced, 
the  theme  of  the  mountain  from  the  beginning,  and  the  broad  horn  tune  from  the 
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For  that  special  moment  deserving  of  a 
most  extraordinary  setting  .  .  .  permit  us  to 
suggest  The  Plaza  Dining  Room. 

Long  recognized  as  Boston's  most 
elegant  and  romantic  setting  for  dinner, 
we  proudly  introduce  an  exciting  new  menu 
featuring  Classic  American  Cuisine. 

Add  to  that  Boston's  most  renowned 
collection  of  vintage  wines,  and  you  have 
all  the  ingredients  to  make  any  occasion 
special. 


G>. 


Qc 


AT  THE  COPLEY  PLAZA  HOTEL 
138  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Reservations,  617-267-5300 


cxm^ 


Get  the 

Classical 

Advantage! 
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"Apparition"  section  of  the  score  — and  a  great  climax  for  full  orchestra,  punctuated 
by  the  fanfare-like  climbing  theme,  brings  the  recapitulation  of  the  sun  theme,  glori- 
ously proclaimed  in  C  major.  This  initiates  another  development-like  section  labelled 
Vision,  based  largely  on  the  peak  theme  and  the  "Apparition"  theme  and  character- 
ized by  shifting  tonalities,  with  appearances  of  the  sun  theme  and  mountain  theme 
preparing  the  way  for  the  next,  transitional  part  of  the  score. 

There  is  a  misty  thinning  of  the  orchestral  texture  as  "The  Fog  Rises"  (Nebel 
steigen  auf),  and  we  hear  soft  fragments  of  the  sun  theme  as  "The  Sun  Gradually 
Becomes  Obscured"  (Die  Sonne  verdiistert  sich  allmahlich).  This  atmosphere  of 
mounting  tension  continues  through  a  brief  section  marked  Elegie  ("Elegy"),  and 
suddenly  the  "Calm  Before  the  Storm"  (Stille  vor  dem  Sturm)  sets  in:  a  rumble  of 
timpani  and  bass  drum,  and  the  stammered  woodwind  tune  heard  earlier,  perfectly 
capture  the  rarified  pre-storm  atmosphere.  There  are  isolated  raindrops,  ever- 
increasing  gusts  of  wind,  flashes  of  lightning,  thunder,  and  suggestions  of  darkness 
(by  allusion  to  the  night  theme).  Then  the  full  fury  of  the  storm  is  unleashed. 

This  part  of  the  score,  Gewitter  und  Sturm,  Abstieg  ("Thunderstorm,  Descent"), 
marks  the  last  phase  of  the  mountain-climbing  expedition,  and  in  it  Strauss  couples 
the  climbers'  descent  through  the  tempest  with  the  recurrence  of  many  of  the  ideas 
heard  earlier  — in  reverse  order,  and  at  a  very  quick  pace,  as  the  mountaineers  hur- 
riedly retrace  their  steps.  Easily  recognizable  are  reappearances  of  the  marching 
theme  (now  heard,  appropriately  enough  for  the  descent,  with  its  contours  inverted), 
the  pointed  fanfare-like  motif,  the  waterfall  music,  the  "Apparition"  theme,  and  the 
woodland  theme.  The  storm  subsides  —  there  is  a  final  gust  of  wind  followed  by  some 
isolated  raindrops  —  the  noble  theme  of  the  mountain  is  proclaimed  once  more  by  the 
brass,  and  the  organ,  which  has  been  assuming  increasing  prominence,  enters  to  intro- 
duce a  ceremonial  phrase  proclaimed  by  brass  and  harps.  It  is  "Sunset"  (Sonnenunter- 
gang),  and  spacious  treatment  is  given  to  developments  of  the  sun  theme,  heard  in 
strings  and  winds  in  long-held  note  values  with  soaring  embellishments  in  the  violins. 

Chorale-like  phrases  on  solo  organ,  again  taking  the  sun  theme  as  point  of  depar- 
ture, usher  in  the  next-to-last  section  of  the  score,  labeled  Ausklang  ("Dying  Away  of 
Sound").  In  a  passage  parallel  to  the  earlier  "Vision"  section,  but  in  tones  much 
softer  and  more  relaxed,  and  marked  to  be  played  "in  gentle  ecstasy,"  winds  and 
brass  develop  the  yearning  "Apparition"  theme.  The  strings  return  to  bring  yet 
another  development  of  the  marching  theme,  heard  both  in  its  original  form  and  in 
inversion.  The  final  pages  of  this  section  are  marked  by  a  sudden  reappearance  of  the 
shrill  woodwind  theme  and  further  soft  appearances  of  the  marching  theme,  the  vio- 
lins rising  higher  and  higher  until  the  E-flat  tonality  of  this  section  suddenly  gives 
way  to  B-flat  minor  and  the  return  of  Nacht  ("Night").  The  descending  scale  that 
opened  the  symphony  is  heard  once  more,  the  brass  proclaim  the  mountain  theme  one 
last  time,  and  a  haunting,  very  slow  variant  of  the  marching  theme  is  given  out  by  the 
violins,  ending  with  a  final,  dying  glissando  to  the  last  note.  We  leave  the  mountain  as 
we  encountered  it,  shrouded  in  mystery  and  darkness. 

—  Marc  Mandel 
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Meeting  planners  who  need 

help  with  their  budgets 
should  go  to  business  school. 


At  Bentley  College's  Office  of 
Conferencing  and  Special  Events 
(C.A.S.E.),  we  know  better  than 
anyone  how  to  work  within  your 
budget  without  sacrificing  the 
grade  A  facilities,  services  and 
amenities  you  need  to  make  your 
meeting  a  success. 

We're  conveniently  located  and 
can  accommodate  meetings  from 
15  to  1200  people.  And  we  offer 
full-service  catering  by  Marriott, 
recreational  facilities,  free  parking 
and  satellite  video/teleconferencing. 

So  when  you're  studying  loca- 
tions for  your  next  meeting,  call 
(617)891-CASE.  It's  the  best  way 
to  earn  extra  credit. 


Bentley  College 

For  meetings  of  the  minds. 

The  Office  of  Conferencing  And  Special  Events. 
Waltham,  MA  02254 


*       *         CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

104.9  FM 


Celebrating  a  Quarter-Century  of 
Classical  Music  on  104.9  FM. 

1  (800)  370-104.9  (In  Mass.) 
1  (508)  927-104.9 
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More  .  .  . 

The  "classic"  literature  on  Mozart  includes  Alfred  Einstein's  Mozart:  The  Man,  the 
Music  (Oxford  paperback)  and,  of  particular  relevance  to  this  week's  program,  Cuth- 
bert  Girdlestone's  Mozart  and  his  Piano  Concertos  (also  Oxford  paperback).  Valuable 
books  of  more  recent  vintage  include  The  Mozart  Companion,  edited  by  H.C.  Robbins 
Landon  and  Donald  Mitchell  (Norton  paperback,  including  contributions  by  Friedrich 
Blume  and  Robbins  Landon  on  the  concertos),  Philip  Radcliffe's  Mozart  Piano  Concer- 
tos in  the  BBC  Music  Guide  Series  (University  of  Washington  paperback),  Wolfgang 
Hildesheimer's  stimulating  Mozart  (Farrar  Straus  Giroux,  or  Vintage  paperback),  and 
Stanley  Sadie's  Mozart  (Grossman,  also  paperback),  a  convenient  life-and-works  sur- 
vey. Nor  should  Charles  Rosen's  The  Classical  Style  be  overlooked  (Viking,  or  Norton 
paperback).  Stanley  Sadie's  Mozart  article  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians  has  been  published  in  book  form  (Norton  paperback).  An  informative  biog- 
raphy taking  the  last  decade  of  the  composer's  life  as  its  reference  point  is  Volkmar 
Braunbehrens'  Mozart  in  Vienna,  1781-1791  (Harper  Perennial  paperback).  Stanford 
University  Press  has  just  issued  The  Mozart  Myths:  A  Critical  Reassessment,  by 
William  Stafford.  The  bicentenary  celebration  of  the  composer's  death  in  December 
1791  has  added  a  number  of  important  books  to  the  Mozart  bibliography.  Among  the 
most  significant  is  The  Mozart  Compendium:  A  Guide  to  Mozart's  Life  and  Music,  an 
extraordinary  compilation  edited  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon,  and  which  includes 
detailed  information  on  just  about  every  aspect  of  Mozart's  life,  attitudes,  music, 
milieu,  and  reputation  (Schirmer  Books).  The  C  major  concerto,  K.467,  is  particularly 
well  represented  on  compact  disc.  Noteworthy  accounts  —  listed  alphabetically  by 
soloist  —  include  those  of  Geza  Anda  with  the  Salzburg  Mozarteum  (DG;  this  was  the 
version  used  for  the  soundtrack  of  Elvira  Madigan),  Malcolm  Bilson  (on  fortepiano) 
with  John  Eliot  Gardiner  and  the  English  Baroque  Soloists  (DG  Archiv),  Alfred 
Brendel  with  Neville  Marriner  and  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (Philips), 
Annie  Fischer  with  Wolfgang  Sawallisch  and  the  Philharmonia  (Angel),  Murray  Pera- 
hia  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  (Sony  Classical),  Artur  Schnabel  with  Sir 
Malcolm  Sargent  and  the  London  Symphony  (Arabesque),  Rudolf  Serkin  with  either 
Alexander  Schneider  and  the  Columbia  Symphony  (Sony  Classical)  or  Claudio  Abbado 
and  the  London  Symphony  (DG),  and  Mitsuko  Uchida  with  Jeffrey  Tate  and  the 
English  Chamber  Orchestra  (Philips). 

The  big  biography  of  Richard  Strauss  is  Norman  Del  Mar's  three-volume  Richard 
Strauss,  which  gives  equal  space  to  the  composer's  life  and  music  (Cornell  University 
paperback);  An  Alpine  Symphony  receives  detailed  consideration  in  volume  II.  Michael 
Kennedy's  account  of  the  composer's  life  and  works  for  the  Master  Musicians  series  is 
excellent  (Littlefield  paperback).  Kennedy's  Strauss  article  in  The  New  Grove  is  avail- 
able in  The  New  Grove  Turn-of-the-Century  Masters,  which  also  includes  the  Grove 
entries  on  Janacek,  Mahler,  and  Sibelius  (Norton).  The  symposium  Richard  Strauss: 
The  Man  and  his  Music,  edited  by  Alan  Walker,  is  worth  a  look  (Barnes  and  Noble). 
Despite  its  infrequent  performances,  An  Alpine  Symphony  is  reasonably  well  repre- 
sented on  CD.  I'd  be  inclined  to  investigate  the  recordings  by  Herbert  Blomstedt  with 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  (London),  Karl  Bohm  with  the  Dresden  State  Orchestra 
(DG  Dokumente),  Edo  de  Waart  with  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  (Virgin  Classics), 
Bernard  Haitink  with  the  Royal  Concertgebouw  (Philips),  Zubin  Mehta  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  (London),  or  Andre  Previn  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
(Telarc). 

-M.M. 
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A  seat  in  Symphony  Hall  — 


a  gift  for  all  seasons, 


0  JBLimited 

Your  tax  deductible  contribution  of  $6,000  will  endow  and  name 
a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall,  forever  associating  that  certain  some- 
one with  one  of  the  world's  great  symphony  orchestras. 

For  further  information  about  named  and  memorial  gift  oppor- 
tunities at  Symphony,  please  call  or  write: 


Joyce  M.  Serwitz 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
Telephone  (617)  638-9273 


Maria  Tipo 

Italian  pianist  Maria  Tipo  has  returned  to  North  America  this  sea- 
son for  her  first  concert  tour  in  more  than  thirty  years,  including  a 
solo  recital  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  in 
November,  a  Carnegie  Hall  appearance  also  in  November  as  soloist 
in  Mozart's  E-flat  piano  concerto,  K.271,  with  the  Orpheus  Cham- 
ber Orchestra,  and  her  debut  appearances  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  this  week.  Born  in  Naples,  Maria  Tipo  gave  her 
first  public  performance  when  she  was  four.  Her  teacher  was  her 
mother,  Ersilia  Cavallo,  herself  a  pupil  of  Busoni,  and  she  later 
studied  with  Casella  and  Agosti.  At  seventeen  she  won  first  prize  in 
the  Concours  International  of  Geneva  and  was  immediately  invited  to  appear  as  soloist 
with  the  great  orchestras  of  the  world.  She  has  appeared  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  the  London  Symphony,  the  Concertgebouw  of  Amsterdam,  the  Florence  May 
Festival,  the  La  Scala  Orchestra,  the  Czech  Philharmonic,  and  the  Santa  Cecilia  Orchestra 
of  Rome.  She  has  performed  with  a  number  of  great  conductors,  including  Ansermet,  Bar- 
birolli,  Scherchen,  Bohm,  Reiner,  Van  Beinum,  Giulini,  Abbado,  Muti,  and  Sawallisch, 
among  others.  As  a  chamber  musician,  she  has  collaborated  with  violinists  Salvatore 
Accardo  and  Uto  Ughi  and  the  Amadeus  String  Quartet.  Ms.  Tipo  now  records  for  EMI/ 
Angel;  her  discography  for  that  company  includes  works  of  Schumann,  Beethoven,  and 
Bach-Busoni,  as  well  as  her  prizewinning  performance  of  Bach's  Goldberg  Variations.  Her 
first  recording,  a  prizewinning  album  for  Ricordi  of  twelve  Scarlatti  sonatas,  won  consider- 
able acclaim;  her  recording  for  Italy's  Fonit-Cetra  label  of  piano  sonatas  by  Muzio  Clem- 
enti  is  now  a  collector's  item.  In  the  late  1950s  Ms.  Tipo  appeared  in  North  America  for 
four  consecutive  seasons  under  the  auspices  of  impresario  Sol  Hurok,  giving  more  than  300 
concerts.  She  now  plays  between  fifty  and  sixty  concerts  each  year  in  Europe  and  is  also  a 
dedicated  teacher.  She  was  a  professor  at  the  conservatories  of  Bolzano  and  Florence  for 
twenty  years  and  has  taught  students  from  all  over  the  world.  Ms.  Tipo  is  frequently 
invited  to  judge  major  international  competitions  and  for  the  past  ten  years  has  held  a 
chair  at  the  Geneva  Conservatory.  She  also  teaches  at  the  music  school  of  Fiesole,  near 
Florence. 


A  Special  Offer     The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce 
a  special  promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston. 
Upon  presentation  of  your  BSO  ticket  stub  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any 
purchase.  This  offer  is  valid  through  May  3,  1992. 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 

$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 
of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  North  American  Tour 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lane 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
William  K.  O'Brien 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Deloitte  &  Touche 
James  T.  McBride 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 


Dynatech  Corporation 
J.P.  Barger 

Eastern  Enterprises 
Robert  W.  Weinig 

EG&G,  Inc. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

First  Winthrop  Corporation 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Grafacon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

The  Henley  Group 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Lawner  Reingold  Britton  &  Partners 
Michael  H.  Reingold 
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Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

MCI 

Jonathan  Crane 

McKinsey  &  Company 
Robert.  P.  O'Block 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

The  New  England 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Nynex  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


PaineWebber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

People  Magazine 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  Picard 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 


Independence,  service,  and  companionship  in 
New  England's  most  affordable 
senior  rental  community. 


%ivtr  figy  CCuB 

99  Brackett  Street  /  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  /  (617)  472-4457 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Leaders  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  support  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which 
are  capitalized  denote  Business  Honor  Roll  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  treble 
clef  ($)  denotes  support  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An  eighth-note  symbol  (})  indicates  support  of 
$2,500-$4,999. 


Accountants 


Banking 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 
William  F.  Meagher 

J1  Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
William  K.  O'Brien 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 
Robert  D.  Happ 

J  Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.,  P.C. 
Allan  Tofias 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA  LANE 

Edward  Eskandarian 

|  Cabot  Communications 
William  I.  Monaghan 

Clark/Linsky  Design 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

LAWNER  REINGOLD 
BRITTON  &  PARTNERS 
Michael  H.  Reingold 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

|  Northrop  Corporation 
Kent  Kresa 

Alarm  Systems 

American  Alarm  &  Communications 
Richard  Sampson 

Automotive 

^  J.N.  Phillips  Glass 
Company,  Inc. 
Alan  L.  Rosenfield 

LEXUS 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 
Ira  Stepanian 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Bancorp 
Richard  Laine 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 
John  Laird 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Brooks  Sullivan 

^Eastern  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

|USTrust 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building/Contracting 

| Harvey  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

•^Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

•^Walsh  Brothers 
James  Walsh  II 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

•^Andersen  Consulting  Co. 
William  D.  Green 

$Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

§The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 


•^Corporate  Decisions 
David  J.  Morrison 

|  Fairfield  Financial  Holdings 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

•^General  Electric  Consulting 
James  J.  Harrigan 

J^Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  Marin  Stearns 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

<§Lochridge  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

•^Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

|  Prudential  Securities 
Robert  Whelan 

|,Rath  &  Strong 
Dan  Ciampa 

THOMAS  H.  LEE  COMPANY 

Thomas  H.  Lee 

i'The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 


Consumer  Goods/Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 
Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

$  Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

$  Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee  Company 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

$Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

|0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

Seasoned  to  Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 
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WFRE 

MUSIC  TO 

YOUR  MOUTH. 

A  fresh-from-the-oven  overture: 

Bruegger's  10  varieties  of  K  l 

authentic  NY  style  bagels.    *^ 

With  Supreme  Cheese, 

for  a  tasteful  duet. 

We  get  rave 

reviews 

daily! 


jfrfi 


279  Mass. 

Ave.,  Boston 

(Behind  Symphony  Hall) 


(617)536-6003 


Dinner  at  6. 

Symphony  at  8. 

Parking  at  $5. 

Symphony  Express  at  $0. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your  night 
out  at  the  Symphony.  You'll  enjoy  more 
than  just  award-winning  dining  at  Boston's 
authentic  wood  grill. 

We're  offering  our  customers  special 
parking  privileges  in  our  private  garage  for 
just  $5,  and  a  free  "Symphony  Express" 
shuttle  service  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Just  show  us  your  Symphony  tickets,  and 
we'll  arrange  for  your  $5  parking,  take  you 
to  Symphony  Hall  after  your  meal,  and 
return  you  to  your  car  after  the  performance. 

And  with  a  deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the 
Symphony  never  sounded  better. 


BOODLE'S 


OF     •     BOSTON 

An  Authentic  Grill. 

Lunch  and  dinner  daily.  In  Boston's  Back  Bav  Hilton. 

Phone  (617)  BOODLES. 


A  Different  Kind 
of  Nursing  Care! 


ARNOLD  HOUSE 

INCORPORATED 

Dignified 

Private  Residential  Care 

...  in  the  lifestyle  accustomed  to.  Convenient 
to  family  and  friends.  Emphasis  on  living  life 
as  fully  as  possible.  Family  owned  &  operated 
since  1949.  Truly  a  place  to  come  home  to 
temporarily  or  longer.  Respite  and  Hospice 
care  also  available.  Call  for  Brochure  or 
Inquiries: 

(617)438-1116 

490  William  Street,  Stoneham 
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Education 


IBentley  College 
Gregory  Adamian 

Electrical/Electronics 


^Analytical  Systems 
Engineering;  Corporation 
Michael  B.  RuMn 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Mass.  Electric  Construction 
Company 
BUI  Breen 

J'p.h  mechanical  Corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

$Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

|R  &  D  Electrical  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Energy/Utilities 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

*  Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

HEC,  Inc. 
David  S.  Dayton 

hlobil  Oil 
Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 


J'GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Continental  Cablevision 
Amos  Hostetter,  Jr. 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

Loews  Theatres 
A  Alan  Friedberg 

PEOPLE  MAGAZINE 
Peter  S.  Krieger 


WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL 
5  BOSTON 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

Environmental 

^  Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Toxikon  Corporation 
Laxman  S.  DeSai 

Finance/Investments 

3i  Corporation 
Geoffrey  N.  Taylor 

^Advent  International 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

i1  Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Robert  E.  Flaherty 

•^Bear  Stearns  &  Company,  Inc. 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

BOT  Financial  Corporation  — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

§  Essex  Investment  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

$Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

|  Fidelity  Investment  Institutional 
Group 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

J1  The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcom  MacColl 

i1  First  Security  Services 
Robert  L.  Johnson 

•^GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

•^Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

$  Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

|  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 
John  G.  Higgins 

$Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 
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^The  Putnam 
Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

|Spaulding  Investment 
Company 
C.H.  Spaulding 

|  State  Street  Development 
Management  Corp. 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

•^Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

^Woodstock  Corporation 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

High  Technology 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

| Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

$CSC  Consulting,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Davox  Corporation 
Daniel  Hosage 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

^EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  COMPANY 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

Jjntermetrics  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Saponaro 


We  salute  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  their  111th  season 

WELCH  &  FORBES 


JOHN  K.  SPRING 
KENNETH  S.  SAFE,  JR. 
JOHN  LOWELL 
THOMAS  N.  DABNEY 
V.  WILLIAM  EFTHIM 
GUIDO  R.  PERERA,  JR. 


RICHARD  OLNEY  III 
ARTHUR  C.  HODGES 
M.  LYNN  BRENNAN 
JOHN  H.  EMMONS,  JR. 
OLIVER  A.  SPALDING 
CHARLES  T.  HAYDOCK 


Creative  financial  planning  and  investment  advice  since  1838 


45  School  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108    Tel.  (617)  523-1635 


Tower  Records  has 
the  largest  selection  of 
Classical,  Opera  and 
Chamber  music. 


(Located  3  blocks 

from  Symphony  Hall) 


tower  recor 

coming  to 

harvard  so 

9SMJ  AUBURN*  ST 


»RRtt«™ 


BOSTON    Mass.  Ave.  at  Newbury 

Hynes  Convention  Center/ICA  (£>  stop  on  the  Green  Line 
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HHI 

I^H 

mt:  1 

^Ionics,  Inc. 

GREATER  BOSTON 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

of  Canada 

hFL  Systems,  Inc. 

Francois-L.  Nivaud 

David  Horn 

Robert  W.  Norton 

<|ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 

John  W.  Herold 

Legal 

CORPORATION 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

Jim  P.  Manzi 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Joseph  Hunt 

^M/A-Com,  Inc. 

^The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

•^Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart 

Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

Thomas  Egan 

Robert  Gargill 

Microcom,  Inc. 

•^Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 

James  Dow 

Stephen  Foster 

Burwick  &  Savran 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

•^Sonesta  International  Hotels 

Stephen  T.  Kunian 

John  A.  GiJmartin 

Corporation 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 

f'The  Mitre  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 

Lola  Dickerman 

Barry  M.  Horowitz 

$The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 

|  Goldstein  &  Manello 

NEC  CORPORATION 

David  King 

Richard  J.  Snyder 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

|  Goodwin,  Procter  and  Hoar 

i1  Orion  Research,  Inc. 

Insurance 

Robert  B.  Fraser 

Chane  Graziano  III 

•^American  Title  Insurance  Company 

•^Hemenway  &  Barnes 

i1  Polaroid  Corporation 

Terry  E.  Cook 

Peter  D.  Roberts 

I.  MacAllister  Booth 

i'Arkwright 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 

j,Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

Enzo  Rebula 

Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

John  Shields 

|  Berkshire  Partners 

*  Joyce  &  Joyce 

^Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Carl  Ferenbach 

Thomas  J.  Joyce 

Peter  Sarmanian 

(fCaddell  &  Byers 

«P  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Paul  D.  Bertrand 

Owen  B.  Lynch 

Dennis  Picard 

^Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 

<|Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris, 

> Signal  Technology  Corporation 

Lawrence  S.  Doyle 

Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 

Dale  J.  Peterson 

J1  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 

Kenneth  J.  Novack 

SofTech,  Inc. 

John  Gillespie 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

|Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 

Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 
•^Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 

.Stratus  Computer 

of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

William  E.  Foster 

William  F.  Newell 

Michael  J.  Bohnen 

'TASC 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 

|  Palmer  &  Dodge 

Arthur  Gelb 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Robert  E.  Sullivan 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 

E.  James  Morton 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 

CORPORATION 

•^Johnson  &  Higgins  of 

Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Massachusetts,  Inc. 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 

Termiflex  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Cameron 

Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

William  E.  Fletcher 

•f1  Keystone  Provident  Life 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 

Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Insurance  Company 

Daniel  Needham 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Robert  G.  Sharp 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 

Whistler  Corp. 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 

William  C.  Sawyer 

Charles  A.  Stott 

Kevin  H.  Kelley 

Hotels/Restaurants 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 

TXTdTTT"*    A   XT/^ITTI      /~~i  T~»  ATTT» 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

INSURANCE  GROUP 

•^Ben  Mac  Enterprises 

Back  Bay  Hilton 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

James  A.  Daley 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

Thomas  McAuliffe 

Boston  Harbor  Hotel 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 

James  M.  Carmody 

§  Safety  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  Kutchin 

Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 

Richard  B.  Simches 

Jurgen  Giesbert 

§  Sedgwick  James  of  New 

Manuf ac  turing 

Christo's  Restaurant 

England,  Inc. 

i'Alles  Corporation 

Christopher  Tsaganis 

P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Stephen  S.  Berman 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 

Allwaste  Asbestos  Abatement,  Inc. 

Robin  A.  Brown 

John  H.  Sullivan 
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Paul  M.  Verrochi 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

•^Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

•^Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

|C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

•^Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  P.  Connell 

|,Converse,  Inc. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

$FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

|  GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

| GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

|  General  Latex  and 
Chemical  Corp. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

|  Harvard  Folding  Box 
Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

^HMK  Enterprises 
Steven  Karol 

i1  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

|  Leach  &  Garner  Company 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Legget  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

$New  England  Business 
Service,  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

J  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

^Rand-Whitney  Corporation 
Robert  Kraft 


|  Reebok  International  Ltd. 
Paul  Fireman 

J*The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

|  The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

J1  Superior  Brands,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

•^The  Tonon  Group 
Robert  Tonon 

i'Watts  Industries,  Inc. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 

Printing/Publishing 

J'Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

Robert  L.  Krakoff 

•^Daniels  Printing 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

GRAFACON,  INC. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
Bill  Steel 

Real  Estate/Development 

|  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

•^The  Chiofaro  Company 
Donald  Chiofaro 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran-Jennison  Companies 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

•^The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

Horizon  Commercial 
Management 
Joan  Eliachar 


•^John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Keller  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

•^Meditrust  Corporation 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Nordblom  Company 
Roger  P.  Nordblom 

^Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

|Arley  Merchandise  Corporation 
David  I.  Riemer 

•^Carillon  Importers,  Ltd. 
Ernest  Capria 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

•^Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

i1  Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harry  and  Michael  Boodakian 

•^Lancome  Paris 
Steve  Morse 

§Neiman  Marcus 
William  D.  Roddy 

Prize  Possessions 
Virginia  N.  Durfee 

Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

^Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 
Avram  Goldberg 

The  Stop  and  Shop  Companies 
Lewis  Schaeneman 

^Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

Science/Medical 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

I Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

|Damon  Corporation 
Robert  L.  Rosen 
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i'HCA  Portsmouth  Regional  Hospital 
■    William  J.  Schuler 

|  J  A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

i*  Lifeline 
Arthur  Phipps 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 
Richard  R.  Clayton 

•^Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

Shaughnessy  &  Ahern  Co. 
John  J.  Shaughnessy 


|  TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Travel/Transportation 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Norman  Tasgal 

Telecommunications 

^AT&T 

Donald  Bonoff 
Timothy  Murray 


i'AT&T  Network  Systems 
John  F.  McKinnon 
Robert  Sanferrare 

^Cellular  One 
Charles  Hoffman 

MCI 

Jonathan  Crane 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 
Brian  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 


This  Holiday  Season  Give  Your  Company  A  Special  Gift 
That  Comes  With  More  Than  100  Intricate  Pieces 


HUWLH  MOSMS 


No  Assembly  Required 


"A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops"  is  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  holiday  season 
in  Boston.  In  fact,  the  event  is  so 
popular  that  more  than  100  leading 
businesses  and  their  guests  return  to 
participate  every  year. 

Beginning  at  6:00  p.m.  on  December 
17th,  sponsors  and  their  guests  will  enjoy 
cocktails  and  hors  d'oeuvres,  followed  by 


the  traditional  gourmet  "Pops"  dinner 
and  a  performance  by  John  Williams  and 
the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

Sponsorship  packages  are  available 
for  $3,500  [16  tickets]  and  $2,000  [10 
tickets].  For  information,  call  BSO 
Corporate  Development  at  (617)  638- 
9278.  After  all,  you  can't  beat  a  pre- 
assembled  gift  for  the  holidays! 


A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops 

To  Benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday,  January  2,  at  8 
Friday,  January  3,  at  2 
Saturday,  January  4,  at  8 
Tuesday,  January  7,  at  8 

OLIVER  KNUSSEN  conducting 


BRITTEN 


KNUSSEN 


Suite  on  English  Folk  Tunes,  "A  Time  There 

Was  .  .  .  ,"  Opus  90 

I.  Cakes  and  Ale 
II.  The  Bitter  Withy 

III.  Hankin  Booby 

IV.  Hunt  the  Squirrel 
V.  Lord  Melbourne 

Symphony  No.  2  for  soprano  and  chamber  orchestra, 
Opus  7  (Texts  from  poems  by  Georg  Trakl  and 
Sylvia  Plath) 

I.  Allegro  —  Scuro  —  Spettrale 

"Die  Ratten":  Adagio  — II.  Scorrevole 

III.  "Edge":  Lentissimo 

A  tempo  — IV.  "An  die  Schwester":  Andante 

LISA  SAFFER 


INTERMISSION 


BUSONI 


Berceuse  elegiaque  (The  man's  cradle-song 
by  his  mother's  bier),  Opus  42 


DEBUSSY 


La  Boite  ajoujoux  {The  Toy-box),  ballet 
for  children 

Prelude:  The  Box  asleep 
First  Tableau:  The  Toy  Shop 
Second  Tableau:  The  Battlefield 
Third  Tableau:  The  Sheep-fold  for  sale 
Fourth  Tableau:  Fortune  made 
Epilogue 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season 
are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.,  to  charge 
tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send 
payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for  each  ticket 
ordered  by  phone. 
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COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 


/BOSTON 
I  SYMPHONY 
\  ORCHESTRA 


\     SEIJl  OZAWA      ><> 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
(617)-542-6913 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been  orchestrating  travel 

plans  for  some  of  the 

finest  companies  in  New 

England  and  we've  |  ~x 

never  missed  a  beat. 


Call  me  at  734-2100 

I  know  we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 


Thursday  'D'- January  2,  8-10 
Friday  'B'  — January  3,  2-4 
Saturday  'B'—  January  4,  8-10 
Tuesday  'B'- January  7,  8-10 

OLIVER  KNUSSEN  conducting 

LISA  SAFFER,  soprano 

BRITTEN  Suite  on  English  Folk 

Songs,  A  Time  There  Was 
KNUSSEN  Symphony  No.  2,  for  solo 

voice  and  orchestra 
BUSONI  Berceuse  elegiaque 

DEBUSSY  La  Boite  a  joujoux 

Wednesday,  January  8  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C-  January  9,  8-9:45 
Friday  'A' -January  10,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'A'  — January  11,  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'C— January  14,  8-9:45 
ERICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 


WAGNER 


DEBUSSY 


DEBUSSY 


WAGNER 


Prelude  to  Tristan  und 

Isolde 
Suite  from  Pelleas  et 

Melisande 
Incidental  music  for 

The  Martyrdom  of 

St.  Sebastian 
"The  Burial  of  Titurel," 

from  Parsifal 


Thursday  'B'- January  16,  8-9:45 
Friday  'B'- January  17,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'B'  — January  18,  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'B'  — January  21,  8-9:45 

ERICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 
JANOS  STARKER,  cello 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 

HINDEMITH  Cello  Concerto 

STRAUSS  Don  Quixote 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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Dinner  and  symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  symphony  menu  is  the  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance. 

The  fixed-price,  three-course  dinners  are  prepared  and  served  with  style. 

And  accompanied  by  free  parking.  So  you  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll 

to  symphony  with  time  to  spare.  For  reservations,  call  424-7000. 

RO&tENADE 

At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 


.    REALTORS 

1412  B  Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  MA  02146    •    (617)738-5700 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 
(266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and 
take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  and  Tuesday-,  Thursday-,  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concerts.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The 
tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are  sold  at  $6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m. 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as  of  5  p.m. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a 
ticket  stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland 
Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guar- 
anteed pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening 
concerts  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Sub- 
scription Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area);  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live 
by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition,  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Develop- 
ment Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with 
your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A 
Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate 
recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Office  at  (617)  638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
Saturday  from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  inter- 
mission. The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Sym- 
phony Lap  Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel 
and  recordings.  The  Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A 
selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further 
information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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A  TRADITION  OF  FINANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  IIS.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation, 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02101 .  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Tokyo,  Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1989. 
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£B  HORN 

Jewelers  since  1839 


Our  752"d  1/ear 


BUDGET  TERMS 
AVAILABLE 


THE  E.B.  HORN  COMPANY 

429  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MA 

ALL  MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

MAIL  OR  PHONE  ORDERS  (617)  542-3902    OPEN  MON.  AND  THURS.  TIL  7 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  Chairman  Emeritus 


J. P.  Barger,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney,  Vice-Chairman 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Vice-Chairman 


George  H.  Kidder,  President 

Archie  C.  Epps,  Vice-Chairman 

William  J.  Poorvu,  Vice-Chairman  and  Treasurer 


David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
James  F.  Cleary 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 
Julian  Cohen 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Deborah  B.  Davis 
Nina  L.  Doggett 

Trustees  Emeriti 

Vernon  R.  Alden 
Philip  K.  Allen 
Allen  G.  Barry 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
Abram  T.  Collier 


Dean  Freed 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Julian  T.  Houston 
Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 
Mrs.  George  I.  Kaplan 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Albert  L.  Nicker  son 
Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
Irving  W.  Rabb 


Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Molly  Millman 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Peter  C.  Read 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Ray  Stata 

Nicholas  T.  Zervas 


Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 
Sidney  Stoneman 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 
John  L.  Thorndike 


Michael  G.  McDonough,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 
Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Clerk 

Administration 

Kenneth  Haas,  Managing  Director 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Assistant  Managing  Director  and  Manager  of  Tanglewood 

Michael  G.  McDonough,  Director  of  Finance  and  Business  Affairs 

Evans  Mirageas,  Artistic  Administrator 

Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Marketing 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 

Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

Robert  Bell,  Manager  of  Information  Systems 
Peter  N.  Cerundolo,  Director  of 

Corporate  Development 
Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of 

Corporate  Sponsorships 
Patricia  Forbes  Halligan,  Personnel 

Administrator 
Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Budget  Manager 
Margaret  Hillyard-Lazenby, 

Director  of  Volunteers 
Russell  M.  Hodsdon,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Public  Relations 

Coordinator 
Craig  R.  Kaplan,  Controller 
Nancy  A.  Kay,  Director  of  Sales  & 

Marketing  Manager 
Susan  E.  Kinney,  Assistant  Director  of 

Development 

Programs  copyright  ©1991  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Ine 
Cover  by  Jaycole  Advertising,  Inc. 


Patricia  Krol,  Coordinator  of  Youth  Activities 
Steven  Ledbetter,  Musicologist  & 

Program  Annotator 
Marc  Mandel,  Publications  Coordinator 
John  C.  Marksbury,  Director  of 

Foundation  and  Government  Support 
Julie-Anne  Miner,  Manager  of  Fund  Reporting 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Scott  Schillin,  Assistant  Manager, 

Pops  and  Youth  Activities 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Associate  Director  of 

Development/Director  of  Major  Gifts 
Cheryl  L.  Silvia,  Function  Manager 
Michelle  Leonard  Techier,  Media  and  Production 

Manager,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Robin  J.  Yorks,  Director  of  Tanglewood 

Development 
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Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Inc. 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Thelma  E.  Goldberg,  Vice-Chairman 

Mrs.  Susan  D.  Hall,  Secretary 

Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 

Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Amanda  Barbour  Amis 

John  P.  Hamill 

E.  James  Morton 

Harlan  Anderson 

Daphne  P.  Hatsopoulos 

David  G.  Mugar 

Caroline  Dwight  Bain 

Bayard  Henry 

Robert  J.  Murray 

Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

David  S.  Nelson 

Lynda  Schubert  Bodman 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 

Ronald  A.  Homer 

Robert  P.  O'Block 

William  M.  Bulger 

Lola  Jaffe 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Mrs.  Levin  H.  Campbell 

Anna  Faith  Jones 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Earle  M.  Chiles 

H.  Eugene  Jones 

Andrall  E.  Pearson 

Gwendolyn  Cochran  Hadden 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

John  A.  Perkins 

William  F.  Connell 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 

Walter  J.  Connolly,  Jr. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Robert  E.  Remis 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

William  D.  Roddy 

Albert  C.  Cornelio 

Allen  Z.  Kluchman 

John  Ex  Rodgers 

Phyllis  Curtin 

Koji  Kobayashi 

Keizo  Saji 

JoAnne  Dickinson 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson 

David  I.  Kosowsky 

Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Phyllis  Dohanian 

George  Krupp 

Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

Hugh  Downs 

John  R.  Laird 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Goetz  B.  Eaton 

Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt 

L.  Scott  Singleton 

Harriett  M.  Eckstein 

Laurence  Lesser 

Ira  Stepanian 

Deborah  A.  England 

Stephen  R.  Levy 

William  F.  Thompson 

Edward  Eskandarian 

Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Peter  M.  Flanigan 

Diane  H.  Lupean 

Roger  D.  Wellington 

Eugene  M.  Freedman 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Robert  A.  Wells 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

Margaret  Williams-DeCelles 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 

Mark  R.  Goldweitz 

Overseers  Emeriti 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Bruce  A.  Beal 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

C.  Charles  Marran 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Hanae  Mori 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 
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Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

David  R.  Pokross 

Luise  Vosgerchian 

Susan  M.  Hilles 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Symphony  Hall  Operations 

Robert  L.  Gleason,  Facilities  Manager 

James  E.  Whitaker,  House  Manager 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are  funded  in  part  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Celebrating  the  100th  Anniversary 
of  the  Birth  of  Charles  Munch 


Boston 

•  THAN 


RCHESTRP 

DtW.'    ■ 


To  mark  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Munch,  the  Boston  Symphony  Archives  has  mounted 
a  display  of  memorabilia  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs,  and  other 
historical  documents,  the  exhibit  explores  the  career  of  Charles  Munch,  focusing  on  his  tenure  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to  1962.  In  the  photograph  above, 
Munch  (right)  is  shown  with  guest  conductor  Pierre  Monteux  (left),  himself  music  director  of  the 
BSO  from  1919  to  1924,  and  the  train  conductor  just  prior  to  departing  on  the  BSO's  transconti- 
nental tour  in  1953.  The  Boston  Symphony  Archives  extends  special  thanks  to  Bunnell  Frame  Shop 
for  its  generous  assistance  in  mounting  this  exhibit. 


Yes, 
there  is  more. 


Life  has  been 
good.  Rewarding. 
Comfortable. 
Interesting.  Can 
there  possibly  be 
more?  Are  there 
experiences  yet  to 
live?  Are  there 
feelings  still  to  be 
discovered? 

Yes,  there  is 
more.  There  is 
Orchard  Cove. 
Where  you  live  in 
spacious,,  private 
comfort,  with 
room  to  entertain 
as  you  wish.  In  a 
relaxing  wooded  setting  where  the 
most  intrusive  sounds  are  the  birds 
chirping  to  greet  the  sun  as  it  rises 
over  a  glistening  pond. 

Where  your  every  need  is  attended 
to.  Deliciously  prepared  meals... per- 
sonal and  wellness  care... medical 
attention. .  .housekeeping. .  .even  long- 


term  nursing 
home  care,  if 
needed. 

Where  every 
convenience  and 
activity  you  might 
want  —  shop- 
ping, golf,  wor- 
ship, entertain- 
ment, sports — is 
on  site  or  within 
minutes,  and 
transportation  is 
provided  for  you. 
Orchard  Cove 
is  a  community  of 
people  just  like 
you  —  people  to 
whom  retirement  is  merely  the  begin- 
ning of  another  of  life's  adventures. 
Discover  what  more  life  can  offer. 
The  lifestyle... the  luxury... the  peace 
of  mind  you  deserve.  With  premium 
suites  beginning  at  $275,000  (90% 
returned  upon  departure).  Orchard 
Cove.  Reserve  your  place  today. 


Where  living  long  means  living  well. 

A  Lifecare  community  sponsored  by  the  Hebrew  Rehabilitation  Center. 

Orchard  Cove  Information  Center 
793  Washington  Street,  Canton,  MA  02021  •  (617)  821-1730 
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The  Marie  L.  Audet  Gillet  and 
Fernand  Gillet  Concerts 
January  3  and  4,  1992 

In  recognition  of  a  bequest  from  Marie  L. 
Audet  Gillet,  the  first  Friday- afternoon  and 
Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
of  the  new  year  are  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Mrs.  Gillet  and  her  husband,  the  late 
Fernand  Gillet,  who  was  the  BSO's  principal 
oboe  from  1925  to  1946.  Mrs.  Gillet's  bequest 
will  be  used  to  endow  in  perpetuity  two  sub- 
scription concerts  each  year,  in  memory  of  her 
and  her  husband.  The  first  such  concerts  were 
given  in  January  1990. 

Throughout  her  eighty-nine  years,  Marie 
Gillet  was  surrounded  by  glorious  music  that 
brought  her  much  joy  and  pleasure.  Married  to 
Fernand  Gillet  for  almost  fifty  years,  she 
devoted  much  of  her  fife  to  teaching  piano  pri- 
vately and  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  attending  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood. 
She  maintained  a  very  special  relationship  with 
several  of  her  "pupils"  until  her  death  in 
October  1988.  Mrs.  Gillet's  love  for  and  devo- 
tion to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
spanned  more  than  sixty  years.  A  faithful  sub- 
scriber to  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts 
through  the  1987  season,  she  was  a  member  of 
the  Higginson  Society  from  its  inception  and 
regularly  attended  special  events,  including  the 
luncheon  in  the  spring  of  1987  for  those  who 
had  been  attending  BSO  concerts  for  fifty 
years  or  more.  The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
was  very  important  to  her;  in  1983  she 
endowed  two  Guarantor  Fellowships  —  the 
Fernand  Gillet  Fellowship  for  an  oboe  student 
and  the  Marie  L.  Audet  Gillet  Fellowship  for  a 
piano  student. 

Born  in  Paris,  oboist  Fernand  Gillet 
(1882-1980)  performed  with  the  Lamoureux 
Orchestra  and  the  Paris  Grand  Opera  before 
Serge  Koussevitzky  invited  him  to  join  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1925  as  princi- 
pal oboe,  a  position  he  held  for  twenty-one 
years.  During  the  course  of  his  seventy-five- 
year  teaching  career  he  served  on  the  faculties 
of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  and  Boston  University; 
the  New  England  Conservatory  and  the  East- 
man School  of  Music  presented  him  with  hon- 
orary Doctor  of  Music  degrees;  and  he  pub- 


lished several  technical  methods  for  oboe  in  his 
native  France.  Mr.  Gillet  was  awarded  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  for  his  service  in  the  French 
Flying  Corps  during  World  War  I. 


Recognize  Someone  Special: 
Name  a  BSO  Concert 

What  finer  way  to  honor  someone  or  commem- 
orate a  very  special  occasion!  For  a  $25,000 
contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund,  you  may  name  a  BSO  concert  as  a  trib- 
ute to,  or  in  memory  of,  an  individual  you  des- 
ignate. In  addition,  you  will  become  a  Patron 
of  the  Higginson  Society,  the  orchestra's  circle 
of  its  most  generous  benefactors.  The  benefits 
of  naming  a  concert  also  include  a  private 
champagne  reception,  complimentary  tickets 
for  the  concert,  and  prominent  acknowledg- 
ment in  the  program  book,  including  a  bio- 
graphical appreciation  about  the  honoree.  For 
further  information  about  naming  a  BSO  con- 
cert, please  call  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund,  at 
(617)  638-9256. 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

at  Jordan  Hall, 

Sunday,  January  12,  at  3  p.m. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  per- 
form Beethoven's  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano 
and  winds,  Opus  16;  nineteenth-century  Ger- 
man composer  August  Klughardt's  Schilflieder 
("Songs  of  the  Reeds"),  Five  Fantasy  Pieces 
for  piano,  oboe,  and  viola,  Opus  28;  and 
Brahms's  G  major  string  sextet,  Opus  36,  on 
Sunday,  January  12,  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall 
at  New  England  Conservatory.  Joining  the 
Chamber  Players  are  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish, 
and  BSO  members  Laura  Park,  violin,  Robert 
Barnes,  viola,  and  Martha  Babcock,  cello. 
Tickets  at  $16.50,  $12.50,  and  $9.50  are  avail- 
able at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office  or 
through  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200. 


Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  pre-concert  events. 
"Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet  supper  at 
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6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's  Higginson  Hall 
with  an  informative  talk  by  a  BSO  player  or 
other  distinguished  member  of  the  music  com- 
munity. "Supper  Concerts"  offer  a  chamber 
music  performance  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  at  6  p.m.,  followed  by  a  buffet  supper 
served  in  Higginson  Hall.  Doors  open  for  all 
Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for  a  la  carte  cocktails 
and  conversation.  These  events  are  offered  on 
an  individual  basis,  even  to  those  who  are  not 
attending  that  evening's  BSO  concert.  Speak- 
ers for  upcoming  Supper  Talks  include  Karen 
Leopardi,  BSO  Artist  Assistant  and  Secretary 
to  the  Music  Director  (Tuesday,  January  7), 
Phyllis  Curtin,  Dean  Emerita,  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Fine  Arts  (Thursday,  January 
16),  and  retired  BSO  principal  flutist  Doriot 
Anthony  Dwyer  (Thursday,  February  13). 
Upcoming  Supper  Concerts  will  feature 
music  of  Martinu  and  Debussy  (Thursday, 
January  9,  and  Tuesday,  January  14)  and 
music  of  Mendelssohn  and  Martinu  (Thursday, 
January  23,  Saturday,  January  25,  and 
Tuesday,  January  28).  The  suppers  are  priced 
at  $22  per  person  for  an  individual  event, 
$61  for  any  three,  $82  for  any  four,  or  $118 
for  any  six.  Advance  reservations  must  be 
made  by  mail.  For  reservations  the  week  of 
the  Supper,  please  call  SymphonyCharge  at 


(617)  266-1200.  All  reservations  must  be  made 
at  least  48  hours  prior  to  the  Supper.  There  is 
a  $.50  handling  fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by 
telephone.  For  further  information,  please  call 
(617)  266-1492,  ext.  516. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Ronald  Knudsen  conducts  the  Newton 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday,  January  12, 
at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  College,  15  Walnut  Park, 
Newton,  with  BSO  principal  bass  Edwin 
Barker  as  soloist  in  Estonian  composer 
Eduard  Tubin's  Concerto  for  Double  Bass,  on 
a  program  also  including  Gounod's  Petite  sym- 
phonie  for  winds  and  Shostakovich's  Symphony 
No.  1.  Single  tickets  are  $14  and  $12.  For 
more  information,  call  (617)  965-2555. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  January 
15,  and  Friday,  January  17,  at  8  p.m.  at  Old 
South  Meeting  House  at  Downtown  Crossing. 
The  program  includes  the  overture  to  Handel's 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  Bach's  Orchestral  Suite 
No.  2,  the  United  States  premiere  of  Reicha's 
Grand  Solo  for  glass  harmonica  and  orchestra 
with  Kenneth  Piotowski,  and  Mozart's 
Symphony  No.  29.  Single  tickets  are  $20  and 
$13  ($4  discount  for  students  and  seniors). 
For  further  information,  call  (617)  426-2387. 


*       *         CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

104.9  FM 


Celebrating  a  Quarter-Century  of 
Classical  Music  on  104.9  FM. 

1(800)  370-104.9  (In  Mass.) 
1  (508)  927-104.9 


he  right  asset 
manager  could 
well  be  your  most 
important  asset. 

With  BayBank's  history  of  strong 
long-term  performance,  choosing  our 
Private  Banking  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ment decisions  you'll  ever  make. 

Whether  you  need  tax-exempt  in- 
come, high  current  income,  or  long-term 
capital  growth — we'll  tailor  a  program 
to  help  you  reach  your  unique  goals. 
And,  by  diversifying  your  portfolio  and 
applying  strict  quality  standards,  Bay  Bank 
will  minimize  your  risk. 

Investment  Specialists  from  our 
Private  Banking  Group  are  available  to 
meet  with  you  at  your  convenience. 
Just  call  Pamela  Henrikson,  Executive 
Vice  President,  at  (617)  661-3300. 

To  make  your  assets  work  harder 
than  ever,  the  choice  is  easier  than  ever. 
BayBank  Private  Banking. 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits 
to  Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the 
Vienna  Staatsoper,  and  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony 
recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony, and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA, 
Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied 
Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo 
Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  held  in  Besangon,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tan- 
glewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  stu- 
dent conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin, 
Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  appointed  him  assis- 
tant conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  He  made  his  first  profes- 
sional concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's 
Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Tor- 
onto Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser. 
He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tan- 
glewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in 
1968.  In  1970  he  became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1991-92 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 


Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

$Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
tLucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

^Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
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Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Mare  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 

Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 
*Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 


Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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Thursday,  January  2,  at  8 
Friday,  January  3,  at  2 

THE  MARIE  L.  AUDET  GILLET  CONCERT 
Saturday,  January  4,  at  8 

THE  FERNAND  GILLET  CONCERT 
Tuesday,  January  7,  at  8 

OLIVER  KNUSSEN  conducting 


BRITTEN 


Suite  on  English  Folk  Tunes,  "A  Time  There 
Was  .  .  .  ,"  Opus  90 


I.  Cakes  and  Ale 
II.  The  Bitter  Withy 
IB.  Hankin  Booby 
IV.  Hunt  the  Squirrel 
V.  Lord  Melbourne 


(Fast  and  rough) 
(Allegretto) 
(Heavily) 
(Fast  and  gay) 
(Slow  and  languid) 
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KNUSSEN 


Symphony  No.  2  for  soprano  and  chamber  orchestra, 
Opus  7  (Texts  from  poems  by  Georg  Trakl  and 
Sylvia  Plath 

I.  Allegro  —  Scuro  —  Spettrale 

"Die  Ratten":  Adagio  — II.  Scorrevole 

III.  "Edge":  Lentissimo 

A  tempo  — IV.  "An  die  Schwester":  Andante 

LISA  SAFFER 


INTERMISSION 


BUSONI 


Berceuse  elegiaque  ("The  man's  cradle-song 
by  his  mother's  bier"),  Opus  42 


DEBUSSY 


La  Boite  a  joujoux  (The  Toy-box),  ballet  for 
children 

Prelude:  The  Box  asleep 
First  Tableau:  The  Toy  Shop 
Second  Tableau:  The  Battlefield 
Third  Tableau:  The  Sheep-fold  for  sale 
Fourth  Tableau:  Fortune  made 
Epilogue 


The  afternoon  concert  will  end  about  4  and  the  evening  concerts  about  10. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records. 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  10 


GIORGIO  ARMAM 

22  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  (617)  267-3200 
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Benjamin  Britten 

Suite  on  English  Folk  Tunes,  "A  Time  There  Was 


Opus  90 


Benjamin  Britten  was  born  in  Lowestoft,  Suffolk, 
on  November  22,  1913,  and  died  in  Aldeburgh  on 
December  4,  1976.  He  completed  the  Suite  on 
English  Folk  Tunes,  "A  Time  There  Was  .  .  .   "  in 
1974,  though  the  third  movement  was  composed  as 
early  as  1967.  The  first  performance  took  place  at 
the  Aldeburgh  Festival  on  June  13,  1975,  with 
Steuart  Bedford  conducting  the  English  Chamber 
Orchestra.  Leonard  Bernstein  directed  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  in  the  American  premiere  on  April 
15,  1976.  The  only  previous  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  performances  took  place  in  January  1980, 
David  Zinman  conducting.  The  suite  is  scored  for 
two  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  (one 
doubling  English  horn),  two  each  of  clarinets,  bas- 
soons, horns,  and  trumpets,  timpani,  snare  drum,  triangle,  low  B-natural  chime,  harp, 
and  strings. 

Although  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  Englishness  of  Britten's  music,  he  was  not  one  to 
make  frequent  use  of  traditional  English  melodies  as  had  a  number  of  his  compatriots 
of  an  earlier  generation  —  among  them  Vaughan  Williams,  Hoist,  and  the  Australian 
Percy  Grainger.  Britten's  admiration  for  Grainger  inspired  his  recording,  some  years 
ago,  of  a  number  of  Grainger  compositions  as  well  as  the  present  suite,  one  of  Brit- 
ten's last  compositions,  "lovingly  and  reverently  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Percy 
Grainger"  (the  wording  is  the  same  as  that  Grainger  used  in  dedicating  his  own  Brit- 
ish Folk  Music  Settings  to  Grieg).  For  this  musical  tribute,  Britten  turned  to  the 
source  that  had  been  mined  so  often  by  the  earlier  composer  — traditional  English 
song  and  dance.  Each  movement  of  the  suite  is  based  on  two  tunes,  ten  in  all,  drawn 
either  from  Grainger's  own  collection  of  English  folk  tunes,  taken  down  from  oral 
dictation,  or  from  John  Playford's  1651  compilation,  The  Dancing  Master.  Only  one 
of  the  tunes  ("Lord  Melbourne"  in  the  last  movement)  is  played  in  its  entirety; 
the  rest  are  presented  in  fragmentary  fashion  as  the  raw  material  of  the  musical 
discourse. 

The  following  tunes  are  used  in  each  movement: 

I.  Cakes  and  Ales:  "We'll  wed"  and  "Stepney  Cakes  and  Ales"; 

n.  The  Bitter  Withy:  the  songs  "The  Bitter  Withy"  and  "The  Mermaid"; 

m.  Hankin  Booby:  the  dances  "Mage  in  a  Cree"  and  "Half  Hannikin"; 

IV.  Hunt  the  Squirrel:  the  dances  "Hunt  the  Squirrel"  and  "The  Tuneful 
Nightingale"; 

V.  Lord  Melbourne:  the  dance  "Epping  Forest"  and  the  song  "Lord  Melbourne." 

Though  there  is  an  undeniable  air  of  nostalgia  in  this  music,  it  is  never  sweetly 
"folksy" 

The  third  movement  was  the  earliest  in  order  of  composition;  it  was  commissioned 
for  the  opening  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II  Hall  and  was  performed  there  on  March  1, 
1967.  The  composer  decided  to  expand  the  work  to  a  five-movement  suite  while  recov- 
ering from  heart  surgery  in  1974;  the  final  manuscript  bears  the  inscription 
"Wolfgarten/Suffolk  16th  November  1974."  The  retrospective  thoughts  of  a  composer 
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Week  10 


Culture  is  not  just  an  ornament; 
it  is  the  expression 
of  a  nations  character  .  .  .  n 


Because  culture  touches  on  the  noblest  impulses  within  us  all, 

The  Boston  Company  believes  our  cultural  institutions  are  central  to 

the  dignity  of  every  individual.  Which  is  why,  in  addition  to  our  enthusiastic  support 

of  many  educational  and  social  causes  in  our  community 

—  including  the  needs  of  the  homeless  —  the  people  of  The  Boston  Company 

continue  to  contribute  to  such  cultural  institutions  as  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  urge  that  you,  too,  lend  it  your  continuous  and  generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Lender 
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in  the  autumn  of  his  life  dictated  the  choice  of  subtitle,  drawn  from  a  nostalgic  stanza 
by  Thomas  Hardy  (from  Before  Life  and  After,  which  Britten  had  set  in  the  late  song 
cycle,  Winter  Words): 

A  time  there  was  —  as  one  may  guess 
And  as,  indeed,  earth's  testimonies  tell  — 
Before  the  birth  of  consciousness 
When  all  went  well. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 


Dinner  and  symphony. 
In  concert. 

Uur  symphony  menu  is  the  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance. 

The  fixed-price,  three-course  dinners  are  prepared  and  served  with  style. 

And  accompanied  by  free  parking.  So  you  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll 

to  symphony  with  time  to  spare.  For  reservations,  call  424-7000. 

RO&1ENADE 

At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 
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Perfect  Harmony 

Retirement  living  in  tune  with  your  lifestyle. 

An  arrangement  composed  just  and  discover  new  talents  in  the 
for  you.  From  designing  your  music  room  or  on  the  putting 
apartment  home  to  choosing  the  green.  Experience  security  and 
tempo  of  your  lifestyle,  you'll  peace  of  mind  with  the  complete 
find  that  Fuller  Village  in  historic  health  care  available  to  you  at  all 
Milton  offers  an  opportunity  to  times.  Live  a  life  full  of  pleasure 
orchestrate    your  ,jMHftn*  #ir  anc*  ^dependence, 

own  score.  Enjoy  fflBfPyffiJWffi.  free  of  burdens, 
gracious  living  and  a^^^^^^^HEliBik  Fuller  Village.  A 
dining.  Meet  new  *™~**"^™^  ~  perfect  arrange- 
friends  as  you  walk  FULLER V ILLAGE  ment,  perfectly  in 
the  garden  paths, 


tune  with  you. 


Look  forward  to  a  Fuller  lifestyle. 

FULLER  VILLAGE  IN  MILTON 

617-333-0026 
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Oliver  Knussen 

Symphony  No.  2  for  high  soprano  and  chamber  orchestra,  Opns  7 

(Stuart)  Oliver  Knussen  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, on  June  12,  1952,  and  lives  between  London, 
East  Suffolk,  and  New  York  City.  He  composed  his 
Symphony  No.  2  on  a  commission  for  the  second 
Windsor  Festival;  it  was  first  heard  in  a  prelimi- 
nary version  consisting  of  the  first  three  movements 
in  the  Waterloo  Chamber  at  Windsor  Castle  on 
October  3,  1970,  with  soprano  Poppy  Holden  and 
the  Menuhin  Festival  Orchestra  conducted  by 
Yehudi  Menuhin.  The  complete  work  received  its 
first  performance  at  Tanglewood  on  August  18, 
1971,  with  Poppy  Holden  and  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  Orchestra  conducted  by  Gunther  Schuller.  It 
was  awarded  the  Margaret  Grant  Composition 
Prize  at  Tanglewood  that  summer.  These  are  the 
first  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  addition  to  the  solo  soprano, 
the  score  calls  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns  in  pairs,  four  antique 
cymbals  (which,  optionally,  may  be  prerecorded),  six  first  violins,  six  second  violins, 
four  violas,  four  cellos,  and  two  double  basses. 

Even  in  an  age  of  child  prodigies  it  would  be  remarkable  for  a  young  composer  to 
be  writing  his  Third  Symphony— having  already  heard  performances  of  the  first 
two— by  the  age  of  twenty-one.  In  our  time,  it  is  almost  inconceivable.  But  Oliver 
Knussen's  musical  career  got  under  way  so  early  that  he  was  promptly  identified, 
while  still  in  his  teens,  as  the  most  precocious  English  musical  talent  since  Benjamin 
Britten  thirty  years  earlier.  Knussen  grew  up  in  a  highly  musical  family,  his  father, 
Stuart  Knussen,  having  been  a  leading  double  bass  player.  Oliver  (or  Oily,  as  just 
about  everyone  calls  him)  began  composing  at  the  age  of  six.  He  studied  privately 
with  John  Lambert  and  attended  the  Purcell  School. 

Knussen's  own  career  as  a  composer  was  catapulted  ahead  when  a  brief  appearance 
that  he  made  in  a  television  film  about  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  led  to  a  com- 
mission for  his  First  Symphony,  listed  by  the  composer  as  his  "Opus  1."  Completed 
when  Knussen  was  only  fifteen,  the  work  was  first  performed  by  the  LSO  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1968,  with  the  composer  himself  called  in  to  substitute  as  conductor  for 
an  ailing  Istvan  Kertesz.  Needless  to  say,  the  press  exploited  the  achievement,  and 
this  might  all  too  easily  have  damaged  the  boy's  future  by  putting  too  great  a  weight 
of  expectation  on  his  next  composition.  But  Knussen's  development  has,  in  fact,  been 
for  the  most  part  confident  and  remarkable.  Despite  the  unpleasant  aspects  of  the 
early  publicity,  Knussen  found  it  an  unusually  valuable  "orchestration  lesson"  to  hear 
what  he  had  written,  properly  played,  almost  immediately.  Soon  after  completing  the 
First  Symphony,  filled  with  "bony,  serial  dialectic"  in  the  words  of  critic  Bayan 
Northcott,  he  wrote  an  outgoing  Concerto  for  Orchestra,  Opus  5  (1968-70,  revised  in 
1976). 

He  was  thus  an  established  composer  even  before  coming  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
first  time,  as  a  Composition  Fellow,  in  1970;  he  was  a  Composition  Fellow  again  in 
1971  and  1973.  (He  has  since  returned  on  many  occasions  as  a  visiting  composer  or 
composer-in-residence,  and  from  1987  to  1990  as  Coordinator  of  Contemporary  Music 
Activities;  in  1991  he  became  Head  of  Contemporary  Music  Activities.)  Knussen's 
teacher  at  Tanglewood  was  Gunther  Schuller,  who  encouraged  his  desire  to  work  on 
more  exploratory,  smaller  pieces  after  having  made  his  first  splash  in  the  spotlight, 
which  —  as  they  both  recognized  —  could  easily  discourage  future  risk-taking. 
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Week  10 


Perfect  prelude 
or  grand  finale. 


Before  or  after  Symphony,  Uno's  has  a  medley 
of  diverse  foods  and  beverages  that  get  rave 
reviews  for  snacks,  dinner  or  just  desserts. 


AftZB*/, 


RESTAURANT  &  BAR 


"Uno  means  number  one." 


28  Huntington  Ave  (diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall)  •  Copley  Square 

•  Kenmore  Square  •  Faneuil  Hall  •  Cambridge  and  Suburbs 

20  Boston  and  suburban  locations 
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Knussen  also  absorbed  from  Schuller  the  ideals  and  generosity  of  spirit  that  have 
led  to  his  current  busy  schedule  in  England  and  the  United  States  as  spokesman  for 
and  promoter  of  other  composers'  music.  He  conducts  frequently,  claiming  modestly 
that  he  does  so  to  support  his  own  composing.  But  in  the  process  he  regularly  offers 
opportunities  to  hear  the  best  new  music  through  his  performances  with  the  BBC 
Symphony  or  the  London  Sinfonietta,  virtually  the  only  large  ensembles  in  England  to 
pay  sustained,  serious  attention  to  contemporary  orchestral  music.  Since  1983  he  has 
been  one  of  the  artistic  directors  of  the  Aldeburgh  Festival,  founded  by  Benjamin 
Britten,  which  takes  place  every  June.  At  Tanglewood  since  1987  he  has  coordinated 
the  Annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  sponsored  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

Knussen  now  recognizes  his  Second  Symphony,  for  chamber  orchestra  and  soprano, 
using  texts  by  Georg  Trakl  and  Sylvia  Plath,  as  "my  first  really  characteristic  thing." 
It  has  a  special  connection  here,  since  it  was  first  performed  under  Gunther  Schuller' s 
direction  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1971  and  was  awarded  the  Margaret  Grant  Com- 
position Prize  that  summer.  He  has  composed  a  Third  Symphony  (since  performed  by 
both  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  and  the  BSO)  and  numerous  other 
compositions,  including  two  one-act  operas  based  on  stories  by  Maurice  Sendak. 

The  Second  Symphony  is  built  up  of  shifting  textures,  combining  elements  from  one 
part  to  another,  cross-cutting  (as  in  a  film)  musical  ideas  for  shifts  of  mood.  Though 
the  score  marks  four  distinct  movements,  the  beginning  of  each  is  only  a  momentary 
way-station  in  the  fluid  unfolding  of  the  entire  work.  (Indeed,  the  second  movement 
begins  right  in  the  middle  of  Knussen's  setting  of  Trakl's  "Ratten.")  The  symphony  is 
thus  an  orchestral  song-cycle  tracing  the  sleeping  soprano's  nocturnal  thoughts  —  some 
fantastic,  some  morbid  — to  a  brighter  awakening.  The  players  in  the  orchestra  func- 
tion as  a  large  chamber  ensemble  (the  strings  are  mostly  divided  into  independent 


Oliver  Knussen  (left)  as  a  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellow  in  Composition  working 
with  Gunther  Schuller  in  the  early  '70s. 
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Week  10 


parts)  with  evocative  colors  and  moods  —  translucent  shimmering,  dark  scurrying, 
tense  gasps,  and  moments  of  relaxation.  The  mood  of  the  last  section  takes  its  spring- 
board from  an  A  major  triad  that  opens  the  movement  and  prefigures  a  brighter  and 
more  tranquil  close  as  the  metaphorical  dawn  appears. 

-S.L. 


[The  texts  are  drawn  from  poems  of  Georg  Trakl  and  Sylvia  Plath,  the  former  sung 
in  German,  the  latter  in  English.] 


Weisser  Schlaf!  White  sleep! 

Aufflattern  weisse  Vogel  am  Nachtsaum.  White  birds  fly  off  on  the  hem  of  night. 

Ihr  mondverschlungnen  Schatten!  Their  moon-wrapped  shadows! 

Stone,  stone,  ferry  me  down  there. 

Die  Nacht  tanzt  The  night  dances 

iiber  knochernen  Steg.  Over  the  bone  footbridge. 

(lines  from  assorted  poems  of  Trakl  and  Plath) 


DIE  RATTEN 

Im  Hof  scheint  weiss  der  herbstliche 

Mond. 
Vom  Dachrand  fallen  phantastische 

Schatten. 
Ein  Schweigen  in  leeren  Fenstern  wohnt; 
Da  tauchen  leise  herauf  die  Ratten. 


THE  RATS 

In  the  yard  the  autumnal  moon  shines 

white. 
From  the  roof-edge  fantastic  shadows 

fall. 
A  silence  dwells  in  empty  windows; 
Through  which  the  rats  dive  softly 

upward. 


II 


Und  huschen  pfeifend  hier  und  dort 
Und  ein  graulicher  Dunsthauch  wittert 
Ihnen  nach  aus  dem  Abort, 
Den  geisterhaft  der  Mondschein 
durchzittert. 

Und  sie  keifen  vor  Gier  wie  toll 
Und  erfiillen  Haus  und  Scheunen, 
Die  von  Korn  und  Fruchten  voll. 
Eisige  Winde  im  Dunkel  greinen. 
[Georg  Trakl] 


And  flit  about  squeaking  here  and  there 
And  a  grey  dust-haze  lingers 
After  them  from  the  latrine, 
Through  which  the  moonlight  shivers, 
spectral. 

And  they  scramble  in  greed,  as  if  mad 
And  overflow  houses  and  sheds 
Full  of  corn  and  fruit. 
Icy  winds  groan  in  darkness. 
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HI 
EDGE 

The  woman  is  perfected 
Her  dead 

Body  wears  the  smile  of  accomplishment, 
The  illusion  of  a  Greek  necessity 

Flows  in  the  scrolls  of  her  toga, 
Her  bare 

Feet  seem  to  be  saying 

We  have  come  so  far,  it  is  over. 

Each  dead  child  coiled,  a  white  serpent, 
One  at  each  little 

Pitcher  of  milk,  now  empty. 
She  has  folded 

Them  back  into  her  body  as  petals 
Of  a  rose  close  when  the  garden 

Stiffens  and  odors  bleed 

From  the  sweet,  deep  throats  of  the  night  flower. 

The  moon  has  nothing  to  be  sad  about, 
Staring  from  her  hood  of  bone. 

She  is  used  to  this  sort  of  thing. 
Her  blacks  cackle  and  drag. 

[Sylvia  Plath] 


IV 


AN  DIE  SCHWESTER 

Wo  du  gehst  wird  Herbst  und  Abend, 
Blaues  Wild,  das  unter  Baumen  tont, 
Einsamer  Weiher  am  Abend. 

Leise  der  Flug  der  Vogel  tont, 

Die  Schwermut  iiber  deinen  Augenbogen. 

Dein  schmales  Lacheln  tont. 

Gott  hat  deine  Lider  verborgen. 

Sterne  suchen  nachts,  Karfreitagskind, 

Deinen  Stirnenbogen. 

[Georg  Trakl] 


TO  THE  SISTER 

Where  you  go  is  Autumn  and  Evening, 
A  blue  deer,  that  sounds  under  trees, 
A  lonely  pond  at  evening. 

Softly  sounds  the  flight  of  birds, 
The  anguish  over  your  brow. 
Your  slight  smiling  sounds. 

God  has  altered  the  curve  of  your 

eyelids, 
Stars  seek  at  night,  Good  Friday's 

child, 
Your  forehead's  curve. 


When  you  awoke,  the  bells  in  the  village  were  ringing. 
Through  the  eastern  gate  showed,  silver,  the  rosy  day. 
(from  Winternacht  —  Trakl) 
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Fashion  Htfs  A  High  Note. 

Copley  Place.  A  rare  medley 
of  distinGfiye  fashions:  Notably  rnidersCored 
1  byNeim^  ; 

and  over  100  exclusive  shops,; 
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IN  BOSTON'S  BACK  BAY 


Ferruccio  Busoni 

Berceuse  elegiaque,  Opus  42 


Ferruccio  Dante  Michelangiolo  Benvenuto  Busoni 
was  born  at  Empoli,  near  Florence,  Italy,  on  April 
1,  1866,  and  died  in  Berlin  on  July  27,  1924.  He 
composed  the  Berceuse  elegiaque  in  memory  of  his 
mother,  who  died  on  October  3,  1909.  Gustav 
Mahler  led  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  the  first 
performance  on  February  21,  1910.  The  only  previ- 
ous performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra took  place  under  the  direction  of  Guido  Cantelli 
on  February  6  and  7,  1953.  The  score  calls  for  three 
flutes,  oboe,  three  clarinets,  four  horns,  gong,  celesta, 
harp,  and  strings. 

Busoni' s  background  may  have  been  a  mixture 
of  Italian  and  German  elements  (his  maternal 
grandfather  was  German),  but  his  parents  seemed 
determined  to  emphasize  the  former.  Indeed,  to  judge  from  the  Christian  names  they 
bestowed  upon  him,  they  expected  him  to  find  inspiration  in  the  great  Florentine  mas- 
ters of  literature  and  art  Dante  Alighieri,  Michelangelo  Buonarotti,  and  Benvenuto 
Cellini.  But  Busoni  was  embarrassed  by  this  string  of  geniuses  in  his  name,  and  he 
dropped  all  except  Ferruccio  (though  he  did  name  his  two  sons  Raffaello  and  Benve- 
nuto, after  Raphael  and  Cellini  — and  in  later  years  he  even  named  his  dog  Giotto!). 
Yet  for  all  the  emphasis  on  Italian  culture  in  his  family  background,  his  musical 
training  was  at  the  outset  almost  totally  Germanic.  His  parents  were  both  musicians, 
but  when  it  became  clear  that  young  Ferruccio 's  musical  gifts  would  far  surpass  the 
rather  indifferent  abilities  of  his  father,  that  worthy  undertook  the  task  of  severe 
musical  instruction  and  presented  the  boy  in  public  as  a  pianist  at  the  tender  age  of 
seven-and-a-half.  A  musical  career  seemed  foreordained.  The  young  Busoni  occupied 
himself  both  as  pianist  and  as  composer  already  as  a  child.  His  father  took  him  to 
Vienna,  where  he  was  to  perfect  his  talents  with  study  at  the  Conservatory  and  con- 
stant exposure  to  the  rich  and  varied  musical  life  of  the  Hapsburg  capital.  He  entered 
the  Conservatory  at  the  age  of  nine  and  appeared  before  the  Viennese  public  as  a  pia- 
nist two  months  before  his  tenth  birthday. 

During  the  following  decade  he  lived  in  Graz,  Vienna,  and  Leipzig  (where  he  came 
to  know  Tchaikovsky,  Grieg,  Sinding,  Mahler,  and  Delius).  Moving  still  farther  north, 
he  was  recommended  to  the  Helsinki  Conservatory,  where  he  met  Sibelius,  and  then 
went  on  to  Moscow.  Here  he  married  Gerda  Sjostrand,  the  daughter  of  a  Swedish 
sculptor.  Though  offered  a  professorship  in  Moscow,  he  decided  to  pursue  his  career 
as  a  pianist  in  the  United  States.  He  moved  to  Boston  in  1891,  where  he  hoped  to 
continue  as  a  performer  while  teaching  piano  at  the  New  England  Conservatory. 

Not  the  least  of  the  attractions  of  Boston  was  the  fact  that  his  old  friend  Arthur 
Nikisch  was  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  But  a  few  weeks  sufficed 
to  disillusion  him.  The  New  England  Conservatory  of  the  early  '90s  was  largely  a  fin- 
ishing school  for  piano  teachers.  Moreover  it  was  in  severe  financial  straits  and  on  the 
verge  of  collapse.  Students  were  admitted  regardless  of  ability  as  long  as  they  could 
pay  their  fees,  and  they  were  pushed  through  the  teacher's  studio  at  the  rate  of  four 
an  hour!  After  a  year  of  this  absurd  regimen,  Busoni  resigned  and  moved  to  New 
York.  Finally  in  1894  he  decided  to  return  to  Europe.  His  main  complaint  about 
America  was  the  aggressive  egalitarianism  of  the  natives,  who  insisted  on  the  absolute 
equality  of  everything— even  in  the  arts.  As  Busoni  wrote,  "In  America,  the  average  is 
better  than  elsewhere,  but  along  with  that  there  is  much  more  average  than  elsewhere, 
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and  as  far  as  I  can  see  it  will  soon  all  be  average."  Still,  Boston  remained  one  of  the 
few  places  about  which  he  could  be  sentimental,  despite  his  sometimes  harsh  com- 
ments. He  went  so  far,  on  later  visits,  to  describe  Boston  as  "almost  a  second 
Vienna."  But  he  said  this  both  in  a  favorable  sense  and  the  reverse,  finding  Boston- 
ians  as  insufferably  smug  and  sentimental  about  their  city  ("the  dear  old  place")  as 
were  the  Viennese.  In  1910  he  wrote  from  Boston,  "I  could  spit  on  everything  here,  if 
spitting  wasn't  so  heavily  fined!" 

Busoni  settled  in  Berlin,  which  remained  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life  except  for 
a  few  years  spent  in  Switzerland  during  World  War  I.  His  connections  and  his  musi- 
cal interests  were  now  quite  thoroughly  German.  Yet  already  in  Boston  he  had  discov- 
ered that  he  had  become  less  German  and  more  cosmopolitan.  Then,  as  if  to  put  the 
capstone  on  his  rediscovery  of  his  Italian  heritage,  he  heard  Verdi's  brand-new  Fal- 
staff  and  confessed  that  he  regarded  it  as  something  of  a  miracle,  though  he  had 
never  had  a  particularly  high  regard  for  Verdi  earlier.  He  began  to  rediscover  his  own 
birthright;  he  relearned  his  native  language  and  took  his  wife  to  Italy  for  the  first 
time.  All  his  earlier  works  had  been  redolent  of  German  training,  filled  with  the  influ- 
ence of  Brahms.  Suddenly  he  began  to  look  for  ways  to  combine  the  best  elements  of 
German  art  with  the  special  characteristics  of  the  Italian:  the  directness,  the  clarity, 
and  the  theatricality  of  gesture. 
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Top-notch  North  End 

eatery.  .  .  with  outstanding 

nuova  cucina.  Romantic  and  delicious. 

Zagat  Survey,  1992 

Were  it  not  for  the  dramatic 

Boston  skyline  in  the  background, 

you  'd  swear  you  were  in  Europe. 

A  Taste  of  Boston,  1990 

All  the  elements  of 

lapatria  without  the  cliche  knickknacks 

and  the  pizza-pasta-pudding  routine. 

Business  and  Beyond,  1989 

3  NORTH  SQUARE,  BOSTON     (617)523-0077 
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Back  Bay  Shutter  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

TEL  61 7-862-0900  /  FAX  61 7-862-6645 

H^^^^H^'    Specializing  in  interior  window 
%  ^£ikWz&  §   treatment  and  service  not  readily 


eadily 
available  to  the  general  public. 

Conrad,  Athey,  Shoji,  Bamboo, 
Sunscreen  wood  Venetians,  Match- 
stick,  Skylight  and  Greenhouse 
treatments,  motorization  and,  of 
course,  endless  styles  of  interior 
shutters.  Measured,  painted,  in- 
stalled, and  serviced  by  profession- 
als. Please  try  us  through  your 
design  professional. 


CAREY8 


LIMOUSINE 

•CHAUFFEUR  DRIVEN  SEDANS, 

VANS  AND  LIMOUSINES 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 
•  EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 
Est.  1924 

623-8700 

24  HR.  SERVICE/BOSTON  AREA 

A&A  LIMOUSINE  RENTING  INC. 
161  BROADWAY— SOMERVILLE,  MA 

SERVICE  IN  300  CITIES  •  60  COUNTRIES  •  6  CONTINENTS 

MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

NATIONWIDE  1-800-336-4646 
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What  only  a 
tiffany  diamond  can  say 


It  speaks  with  a  singular  clarity  and  brilliance. 
Because  the  stone  is  superior.  Because  the  cut  is 
dedicated  to  brilliance  not  size.  A  Tiffany  ring  is  the 
very  definition  of  value;  for  less  than  you  may  have 
believed,  it  is  more  than  you  ever  imagined.  Each 
Tiffany  ring,  in  its  celebrated  platinum  setting, 
honors   the   most   important   commitment   of  all. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 
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Pictured  from  left, 

diamonds  of  .89,  .74,  and 

1.17  carats  in  platinum  settings. 

To  receive  our  booklet 

How  to  Buy  a  Diamond, 

call  or  visit  Tiffany  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK     BEVERLY  HILLS     SAN  FRANCISCO     SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA     DALLAS 
HOUSTON     WASHINGTON,  D.C.     CHICAGO     ATLANTA     BOSTON     PHILADELPHIA     800-526-0649 


I  anticipate  changes  in  my  clients3  lives  and  finances  so  they  can  make  the  most 


"It's  My  Job 


of  those  changes.  I  make  suggestions  before  they're  needed  — whether  it's  refinancing 


To  Know  What 


a  jumbo  mortgage,  reevaluating  investment  objectives  or  creating  an  estate  plan." 


My  Clients  Need 


To  learn  more  about  how  Judy  Staubo  and  our  firm  of  financial  professionals  can 


Before  They  Do' 


simplify  both  your  finances  and  your  life,  contact  Susan  Dick  at  (617)  434-6722. 


THE     PRIVATE     BANK 

BANKERS,   INVESTMENT    COUNSELLORS    AND    FIDUCIARIES 


BANK     OF     BOSTON 


CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGES  •  PERSONAL  LOANS  •  INVESTMENT  COUNSELLING  •  TRUST  AND  ESTATE  SERVICES 
HOSPITAL  TRUST.  BANK  OF  BOSTON  CONNECTICUT  CASCO  NORTHERN.  BANK  OF  BOSTON  FLORIDA  f£j  MEMBER  FDIC 
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Judy  Staubo,  Private  Banker 


Sometimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  in  1982,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton- Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 
community  in 
Massachusetts. 

Now,  a  second 
and  final  opportu- 

CARLETON- WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)  275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton- Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  corporation. 


Busoni 's  father  died  in  the  spring  of  1909.  The  composer  wrote  in  his  memory  a 
Fantasia  after  Bach  for  piano,  which  his  mother  was  able  to  hear  before  she,  in  turn, 
died  on  October  3.  Busoni  received  word  of  her  death  the  next  day  and  wrote  in  his 
diary  (in  English)  "Our  Lady  of  Sighs."  He  spent  the  winter  of  1909-10  mostly  in  the 
United  States,  returning  to  Europe  in  May.  There,  in  the  fall,  one  year  after  his 
mother's  death,  he  composed  his  memorial  tribute  to  her,  the  Berceuse  elegiaque,  sub- 
titled Des  Marines  Wiegenlied  am  Sarge  seiner  Mutter  ("The  man's  cradle  song  by  his 
mother's  bier").  The  work  is  an  expansion  of  an  elegy  he  had  written  for  solo  piano  in 
1907  under  the  conviction  that  experimentation  with  musical  expression  could  best  be 
carried  out  at  first  in  small  character  pieces.  At  the  time  of  the  first  performance, 
Busoni  supplied  the  following  note: 

On  the  first  hearing  of  my  [piano]  piece  my  friends  were  greatly  startled.  I,  how- 
ever, considered  it  one  of  my  most  successful  pianoforte  pieces.  When  in  the  fol- 
lowing October  my  mother  died,  my  spirits  returned  to  the  strange  mood  of  the 
pianoforte  Berceuse;  I  took  up  the  composition  again,  penetrated  deeper  into  it, 
and  conceived  the  present  extended  orchestral  arrangement  of  the  little  work.  I 
was  compelled  to  write  the  score  in  intervals  between  some  London  concerts,  fre- 
quently working  until  deep  into  the  night,  in  order  to  free  my  mind  of  it.  Henry 
Wood  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  half  an  hour  at  one  of  his  rehearsals  so  that  I 
might  hear  the  work,  which  I  did  not  dare  to  print  without  a  hearing,  inasmuch 
as  it  contains  a  number  of  singular  harmonic  and  instrumental  combinations 
which  have  not  yet  been  approved  .  .  . 

The  title-page  of  the  score  bears  a  picture  of  a  mother  at  the  cradle  of  her 
child,  and,  in  the  background,  a  man  following  a  coffin.  The  man  sings  to  his 
dead  mother  the  same  song  which  he  had  heard  from  her  as  a  child,  and  which 
had  followed  him  throughout  a  lifetime  and  undergone  a  transformation. 

Early  in  1910  Busoni  toured  America  again.  In  New  York  he  met  Mahler,  who  con- 
ducted the  Berceuse  elegiaque,  to  modest  success.  Busoni  wrote,  "The  public  doesn't 
like  the  piece,  but  it  likes  me."  Berceuse  means  "lullaby,"  and  this  one  is  typical  in  its 
gently  rocking  rhythms,  but  far  more  striking  in  its  sustained  mood  of  sombre  pen- 
siveness,  its  "elegiac"  quality.  It  is  conceived  in  what  Hugo  Leichtentritt  called  "poly- 
phonic harmony,"  in  which  the  linear  treatment  of  the  different  lines  produces  new 
effects  of  great  subtlety  in  unexpected  combinations,  to  be  heard  more  horizontally 
(that  is,  as  moving  lines)  than  vertically  (simply  as  chords).  Each  instrument  in  this 
unusually  scored  work  provides  its  own  subtle  touch.  At  the  end,  the  gentle  melody  is 
colored  with  a  touch  of  brightness  by  the  unusual  addition  of  the  celesta  (playing  a 
chord  of  A  major  against  the  harp's  C  minor),  but  even  with  a  soft  roll  on  the  gong 
at  the  end,  the  overall  colors  of  the  work  are  mauves  and  browns,  capturing  the  sub- 
dued and  darkened  mood  of  the  composer,  a  mood  denoted  clearly  by  the  subtitle  of 
his  composition. 

-S.L. 


A  Special  Offer     The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce 
a  special  promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston. 
Upon  presentation  of  your  BSO  ticket  stub  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any 
purchase.  This  offer  is  valid  through  May  3,  1992. 
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The  Georgian 


...because  comfort  and  grace  are  ageless 


Bostons  only  full-service  retirement  community. 
The  Georgian  is  a  unique  rental  community  designed  for 
gracious  living.  The  Georgian  offers  independent  seniors 
all  the  comforts  and  privacy  of  an  individual  apartment 
home  combined  with  the  hospitality  and  service  of  the  finest 
residential  hotel,  as  well  as  an  assisted  living  program. 
Unlike  most  other  communities,  The  Georgian  is  based  on 
a  rental  plan  with  no  entrance  payment  required,  thus 
preserving  one's  assets.  Our  philosophy  is  to  promote  and 
encourage  a  fulfilling  and  gracious  lifestyle  in  a  caring  and 
secure  environment. 

Ifie 
Qeorgian 

332  Jamaica  Way  •  Boston,  MA  02130 
Call  617  -  524  -  7228  for  an  appointment 
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Claude  Debussy 

La  Boite  a  joujoux 


Achille-Claude  Debussy  was  born  at  St.  Germain- 
en-Laye,  Department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  on 
August  22,  1862,  and  died  in  Paris  on  March  25, 

1918.  He  composed  the  ballet  La  Boite  a  joujoux 
("The  Toy-box")  in  piano  score  between  July  and 
October  1913,  but  the  outbreak  of  war  forced  a  post- 
ponement of  the  production;  he  returned  to  the 
orchestration  in  1917  but  died  before  completing  the 
work.  The  orchestration  was  finished  by  his  friend 
Andre  Caplet.  The  ballet  was  premiered  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique  du  Vaudeville  on  December  10, 

1919.  These  are  the  first  performances  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani, 

triangle,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  ratchet,  and  strings. 

The  idea  for  a  toy  ballet  came  from  Andre  Helle,  an  author-illustrator  of  children's 
books.  He  devised  the  scenario  and  approached  Debussy  about  writing  the  music.  In  a 
characteristic  mode  of  French  irony  he  wrote  "Toy-boxes  are  really  towns  in  which 
toys  live  like  people.  Or  perhaps  towns  are  just  boxes  in  which  people  live  like  toys." 
Debussy,  then  the  loving  father  of  a  daughter  he  called  "Chou-Chou,"  agreed.  His 
ballet  would  be  another  in  a  series  of  recent  French  compositions  devoted  to  the  world 
of  childhood,  among  them  Bizet's  Jeux  d'enfants  and  Faure's  Dolly  (the  series  was  to 
be  extended  soon  after  by  Ravel's  ballet  Ma  Mere  Voye  ("Mother  Goose")  and  still 
later  by  his  opera  V Enfant  et  les  sortileges  ("The  Child  and  the  Magic"). 

Helle's  principal  characters  included  a  toy  soldier,  a  pretty  doll,  and  a  punchinello, 
and  the  main  business  of  the  scenario  was  the  love-triangle  in  which  the  soldier  and 
the  punchinello  vied  for  the  attention  of  the  doll.  Described  thus  simply,  the  plot 
could  be  considered  an  offshoot  of  Stravinsky's  phenomenally  successful  Petrushka  of 
1911.  But  Debussy  was  not  aiming  at  anything  nearly  so  elaborate.  In  fact  he 
thought  at  first  that  the  ballet  should  be  seen  in  a  puppet  theater.  The  soldier  and 
punchinello  fight  and  the  soldier  is  wounded,  whereupon  the  punchinello  jilts  the  doll, 
who  nurses  the  soldier  to  health  and  falls  in  love  with  him;  they  marry  and  have 
many  children. 

Debussy  certainly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  project,  informing  his  publisher 
Durand  that  he  had  been  "wheedling  confidences  out  of  Chou-Chou's  old  dolls."  On 
September  27,  after  not  having  written  for  a  time,  Debussy  sent  a  letter  to  Durand: 

I  didn't  dare  write  to  you  as  I  didn't  have  any  good  news  to  deliver.  Luckily  the 
second  tableau  of  La  Boite  a  joujoux  has  replaced  my  prose  —  from  your  point  of 
view  a  distinct  improvement. 

And  he  continued  in  a  spirit  of  whimsy: 

The  third  tableau  is  going  slowly.  The  soul  of  a  doll  is  more  mysterious  than 
even  Maeterlinck  imagines;  it  doesn't  easily  tolerate  the  kind  of  humbug  so  many 
human  souls  put  up  with. 

There's  to  be  a  money-box  [as  a  character  in  the  ballet],  but  I  shan't  be  inter- 
preting that:  lack  of  practice,  probably? 

Debussy  had  finished  the  piano  score  of  the  ballet  by  the  end  of  1913,  but  the  plan 
for  a  production  at  the  Opera-Comique  was  postponed.  By  April  1914  he  wrote  to 
Durand  to  confirm  that  the  plan  he  and  Helle  had  agreed  upon  was  to  have  all  the 
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ROSALYN  M.  SOVIE 
MAUREEN  W.  BURKE 
PAUL  G.  CURTIS 
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BOSION  IKUSIUS 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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characters  actually  played  by  children.  This  meant  that  "we  don't  need  a  ballet  mas- 
ter, as,  for  the  most  part,  they're  movements  and  not  traditional  ballet  steps."  Mean- 
while, he  assured  the  nervous  publisher,  he  had  "made  a  start  on  a  very  detailed 
sketch"  for  the  orchestral  score  "which  can  be  filled  out  when  the  time  comes." 

The  time  didn't  come  for  some  years.  The  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  put  the 
charming  ballet  out  of  reach  of  a  production.  But  late  in  1917  the  proposal  was 
revived,  partly  out  of  a  sense  of  pro-French  patriotism,  as  is  clear  from  Debussy's 
letter  of  November  1  to  Durand: 

.  .  .  [T]he  orchestral  score  is  nearing  completion.  At  the  first  real  opportunity, 
let's  not  hesitate  any  more.  This  work  is,  after  all,  conceived  in  a  truly  French 
spirit  and  if  we  wait  too  long  we  run  the  risk  of  not  being  able  to  turn  this  to  our 
advantage. 

But  his  letter  ended  with  this  ominous  note: 

But  to  all  these  fine  ideas  I  bring  only  ill-health  which  reacts  to  the  slightest 
shock,  I  could  even  say  to  the  slightest  change  in  the  weather! 

In  fact,  Debussy  died  a  little  less  than  five  months  later,  on  March  25,  1918,  without 
having  completed  the  orchestration  of  his  charming  ballet.  Still,  much  of  it  was  done, 
and  the  rest  was  entrusted  to  his  close  friend  Andre  Caplet  (1878-1925),  himself  a 
gifted  composer,  who  had  already  orchestrated  the  piano  pieces  in  the  Children's 
Corner  Suite  and  worked  with  Debussy  on  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian. 

The  ballet  is  by  no  means  one  of  Debussy's  more  profound  works,  nor  did  he  intend 
it  to  be.  He  thought  of  it  in  terms  of  a  Christmas  pantomime  to  amuse  children,  his 
beloved  Chou-Chou  most  of  all.  He  fills  the  score  with  wonderfully  effective  colors, 
including  music-box  effects,  and  offers  charming  quotations  (sometimes  slightly 
twisted)  of  familiar  music  from  two  of  the  most  popular  of  French  operas,  Faust 
and  Carmen,  plus  Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March  and  the  folk  song  "II  pleut  bergere." 
Debussy  tosses  all  of  this  into  his  pot  and  whips  up  a  delicious  —  and  rarely  encoun- 
tered —  confection. 

-S.L. 
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Boston 


Chamber 


Principals  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

with  Gilbert  Kalish,  pianist 

JORDAN  HALL  at  the  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 


SUNDAY,  JANUARY  12,  AT  3PM 


BEETHOVEN 


KLUGHARDT 


BRAHMS 


Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano, 
oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  and 
bassoon,  Op.  16 

'Schilflieder/  Five  Fantasy 
Pieces  for  piano,  oboe, 
and  viola,  Op.  28 

String  Sextet  in  G,  Op.  36 


Ticket  prices:  $16.50,  $12.50,  $9.50 

Visit  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 

or  call  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200, 

10am  -  6pm,  Monday  through  Saturday 

Tickets  are  also  available  at 
the  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office  (617)  536-2412 

Good  seats  are  still  available. 
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More  .  .  . 

Michael  Kennedy  has  written  a  splendid  short  volume,  Britten,  for  the  Master  Musi- 
cians series,  published  only  in  England  so  far  (Dent  paperback).  Peter  Evans  is  the 
author  of  the  biggest  and  fullest  book  about  Britten's  music,  The  Music  of  Benjamin 
Britten  (University  of  Minnesota),  which  provides  extended  analyses  of  the  major 
scores  and  some  discussion  of  just  about  everything.  For  an  informed  and  enthusias- 
tic discussion  of  the  composer  up  to  the  early  1950s,  the  symposium  volume  edited  by 
Donald  Mitchell  and  Hans  Keller,  Benjamin  Britten:  A  Commentary  on  his  Work  by  a 
Group  of  Specialists,  is  first-rate;  it  is  available  in  a  library  reprint  from  Greenwood 
Press.  An  evocative  photographic  study  has  been  prepared  by  Donald  Mitchell  and 
John  Evans:  Benjamin  Britten:  Pictures  from  a  Life,  1913-1976  (Scribners).  The  new- 
est symposium  is  The  Britten  Companion,  edited  by  Christopher  Palmer  (Cambridge, 
available  in  paperback),  which  is  full  of  interesting  essays  covering  most  of  Britten's 
work  as  well  as  his  character;  Palmer  has  also  begun  to  issue  a  complete  edition  of 
the  composer's  correspondence,  of  which  two  volumes  have  just  appeared  (Oxford). 
The  only  recording  now  in  print  of  the  Suite  on  English  Folk  Tunes  is  a  fine  one  by 
Simon  Rattle  with  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra  (Angel,  coupled  with 
two  concert  overtures  and  the  Sinfonia  da  Requiem).  The  first  recording  of  the  score, 
by  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  on  a  CBS  LP,  is  not  cur- 
rently available. 

Bayan  Northcott's  article  on  Oliver  Knussen  in  the  Musical  Times  for  1979,  page 
729,  gives  useful  general  information.  The  Second  Symphony,  with  soprano  Elaine 
Berry  and  the  London  Sinfonietta  conducted  by  the  composer,  is  one  of  several  Knus- 
sen works  assembled  on  a  Unicorn-Kanchana  CD  which  also  includes  Symphony  No. 
3  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra,  Coursing  and  Ophelia 
Dances,  Book  I,  with  Knussen  and  the  Sinfonietta,  Cantata  for  oboe  and  string  trio, 
and  Trumpets,  for  three  clarinets. 

The  fullest  biographical  account  of  Busoni  is  that  by  the  English  musicologist 
Edward  J.  Dent,  who  knew  him  well.  Dent's  Ferruccio  Busoni  has  been  reprinted  in 
paperback  by  Eulenburg  Books.  Gerda  Busoni' s  recollections  of  her  husband  have 
been  printed  in  German,  and  Busoni's  many  letters  to  his  wife,  which  are  of  consider- 
able interest,  have  been  published  both  in  German  and  in  English  translation.  Busoni 
was  also  an  original  writer  on  musical  aesthetics.  His  Sketch  of  a  New  Aesthetic  of 
Music  is  printed  in  a  Dover  paperback  published  as  Three  Classics  in  the  Aesthetics  of 
Music  (with  writings  by  Charles  Ives  and  Claude  Debussy);  many  of  his  other  musical 
writings  have  been  published  separately  in  The  Essence  of  Music  and  Other  Essays, 
also  a  Dover  paperback.  The  only  currently  available  recording  of  the  Berceuse 
elegiaque  is  a  1954  live-in-performance  recording  with  Guido  CanteUi  and  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  (AS  Disc,  with  Richard  Strauss 's  Death  and  Transfiguration  and 
Don  Juan,  plus  Busoni's  Tanzwalzer) . 

The  standard  study  of  Debussy  is  Edward  Lockspeiser's  two-volume  work  Debussy: 
His  Life  and  Works  (Macmillan).  David  Cox  has  contributed  a  fine  short  study  of 
Debussy  Orchestral  Music  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  Series  (University  of  Washington 
paperback).  The  orchestral  version  of  La  Boite  a  joujoux  has  been  recorded  by  the 
Ulster  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Yan  Pascal  Tortelier  (Chandos  CD,  coupled 
with  Ravel's  Ma  Mere  Voye.) 

-S.L. 
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Week  10 


Oliver  Knussen 

Oliver  Knussen  is  among  the  most  widely  known  British  composers  of 
his  generation  and  is  also  a  much  sought-after  conductor  of  contempo- 
rary music  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  born  in  Glasgow  on  June  12, 
1952,  but  has  lived  most  of  his  life  near  London,  where  his  father  was 
principal  double  bass  of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  for  many 
years.  It  was  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  that  he  made  his 
debut  in  April  1968  conducting  his  own  First  Symphony  (1966-67), 
substituting  at  short  notice  for  Istvan  Kertesz.  Oliver  Knussen  studied 
composition  initially  with  John  Lambert  and  later  at  Tanglewood  with 
Gunther  Schuller,  also  working  privately  with  him  in  Boston.  While  in 
the  United  States  he  won  the  Margaret  Grant  Composition  Prize  at  Tanglewood  for  his  Sec- 
ond Symphony  and  received  a  Koussevitzky  Foundation  Commission  for  Ophelia  Dances.  In 
1975  he  returned  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  during  the  late  1970s  produced  a  sequence  of 
works  that  placed  him  firmly  in  the  forefront  of  contemporary  British  music.  His  Third  Sym- 
phony has  received  some  fifty  five  performances  since  its  1979  premiere  under  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas,  and  his  opera  Where  the  Wild  Things  Are  has  been  produced  in  London,  Glynde- 
bourne,  Amsterdam,  St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Nurnberg,  and 
Frankfurt.  Since  1981  Mr.  Knussen  has  appeared  as  a  guest  conductor  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  with  the  London  Sinfonietta,  and  with  major  orchestras  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands.  During  this  period  he  has  been  responsible  for 
some  200  world  and  local  premieres  and  has  made  many  recordings  with  the  London  Sinfo- 
nietta. In  1983  he  was  appointed  Artistic  Director  of  the  Aldeburgh  Festival;  since  1986  he 
has  been  coordinator  of  contemporary  music  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Recent  works 
include  a  new  version  of  the  opera  Higglety  Pigglety  Pop  (produced  in  Los  Angeles  1990,  Lon- 
don 1991);  Variations,  for  pianist  Peter  Serkin;  and  Whitman  Settings,  for  soprano  Lucy  Shel- 
ton.  He  is  currently  working  on  a  piece  for  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center, 
where  he  is  composer-in-residence  1990-92. 


We  salute  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  their  111th  season 

WELCH  &  FORBES 

JOHN  K.  SPRING                                       RICHARD  OLNEY  III 

KENNETH  S.  SAFE,  JR.                            ARTHUR  C.  HODGES 

JOHN  LOWELL                                          M.  LYNN  BRENNAN 

THOMAS  N.  DABNEY                               JOHN  H.  EMMONS,  JR. 

V.  WILLIAM  EFTHIM                                OLIVER  A.  SPALDING 

GUIDO  R.  PERERA,  JR.                            CHARLES  T.  HAYDOCK 

Creative  financial  planning  and  investment  advice  since  1838 

45  School  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108    Tel.  (617)  523-1635 
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Lisa  Saffer 

Since  winning  the  Anna  Case  Mackay  Award  at  the  Santa  Fe 
Opera  in  1986,  soprano  Lisa  Saffer  has  been  engaged  by  opera 
companies  across  the  United  States.  This  season  at  New  York  City 
Opera  she  has  been  acclaimed  for  her  performance  as  Marie  in  the 
New  York  premiere  of  Zimmermann's  Die  Soldaten  under  the 
direction  of  Christopher  Keene  and  appears  again  as  Mrs.  Nord- 
strom in  the  company's  production  of  A  Little  Night  Music.  She 
also  returns  to  the  opera  companies  of  Indianapolis  and  Memphis, 
for  her  first  performances  in  the  title  role  of  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor.  In  addition  to  her  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  at 
these  concerts,  her  1991-92  concert  season  includes  a  return  engagement  with  the  Rich- 
mond Symphony  and  a  recital  tour.  In  recent  seasons,  Ms.  Saffer's  opera  appearances  have 
included  the  New  York  City  Opera,  Skylight  Opera  Theater,  the  Netherlands  Opera,  and 
English  National  Opera.  She  appeared  in  Germany  for  the  first  time  at  the  Gottingen  Fes- 
tival, as  Poppea  in  Handel's  Agrippina.  Concert  engagements  included  her  debut  with  the 
Residentie  Orkest  at  the  Concertgebouw,  a  reengagement  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic New  Music  Group,  and  her  debut  with  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter. Also  in  1990-91  she  made  her  first  solo  recording,  for  Harmonia  Mundi,  with  Nicholas 
McGegan  and  the  Philharmonia  Baroque.  Other  recent  engagements  have  included  her 
international  concert  debut  with  the  London  Sinfonietta,  debut  appearances  with  numerous 
American  orchestras,  and  performances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  and 
on  the  song  recital  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center, 
where  she  was  a  Voice  Fellow  in  1988.  Ms.  Saffer  was  a  national  finalist  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Auditions,  a  Central  City  Opera  Studio  Artist,  and  a  Santa  Fe  Opera  Appren- 
tice. She  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in  music  from  Oberlin  College  Conservatory  and  a  mas- 
ter's in  music  and  Artist  Diploma  from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 


Tower  Records  has 
the  largest  selection  of 
Classical,  Opera  and 
Chamber  music. 


(Located  3  blocks 

from  Symphony  Hall) 


TOWER  RECOR 
COMING  TO 
HARVARD  SO 
95  MT  AUBURN  ST 


«R«Riisra 


BOSTON    Mass.  Ave.  at  Newbury 

Hynes  Convention  Center/iCA  (J)  stop  on  the  Green  Line 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture, 


This  year,  there  is  a  $10.4  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn  — and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual 
Fund  —  and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  today.  Because  without 
you,  the  picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1991-92  season.  (Friends'  benefits 

begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable  to  the  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


~i 


Name 


Tel.. 


Address. 
City 


State 


Zip 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  (% 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251.  KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 
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Boston 

Symphony 

Annual 

Fund 


The  Higginson  Society 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the 
following  contributors  for  their  generous  support  during 
the  1990-91  season.  These  patrons  have  each  donated 
$1,500  or  more  to  either  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  or  one  or  more  of  the  BSO  Capital  Gift  pro- 
grams. Gifts  to  the  Annual  Fund  are  unrestricted  and 
are  applied  directly  to  the  Orchestra's  operating  budget. 
Capital  Gifts  include  Named  Endowment  Funds, 
Endowed  Orchestra  Chairs,  the  Symphony  Hall  Reno- 
vation Campaign,  Endowed  Seats  in  Symphony  Hall, 
the  Musical  Instrument  Acquisition  Fund,  Pooled  Life 
Income  Plan  gifts,  and  unrestricted  gifts  to  endowment. 
This  listing  acknowledges  contributions  received 
between  September  1,  1990  and  August  31,  1991. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


Patrons 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Caro 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
Fitzpatrick 


Sponsors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 
Mrs.  Florence  Chesterton-Norris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 
Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 
Haskell  and  Ina  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry 
E.  Morton  Jennings 


Fellows 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Bailey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bakalar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

James  K.  Beranek 

Mrs.  Karl  Burack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Carr 

Charles  Christenson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Ms.  Mary  Hart  Cogan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Walter  J.  Connolly,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 

Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 


Mrs.  Ellen  0.  Jennings 
Ms.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

and  Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 
Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Palmer 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Cullinane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Doggett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

John  Gamble 

Mrs.  Joan  P.  Goldhammer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hangstefer 

Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcornbe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  B.  Hostetter,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kucharski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ellis  Little  (d) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson 

Anonymous  (1) 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrall  E.  Pearson 

Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Davies  Sohier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 

Anonymous  (3) 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Manuelian 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  James  Morton 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 

Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 

Stephen  Tilton 

Charles  M.  Werly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Williams 

Anonymous  (2) 


Members 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 

Mrs.  Charles  Almy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  A.  Anderson 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Anthony 

Mrs.  Elsie  J.  Apthorp 

Marshall  and  Patricia  Armstrong 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Axelrod 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Bajalrian 

Mrs.  Hope  Lincoln  Baker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Baker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 

Richard  Bartley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Beard 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Bohnen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  Calderwood 

Ms.  Virginia  L.  Carroll 

Mrs.  Richard  P.  Chapman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Child 

James  Russell  Clarke,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Cleary 

Mrs.  Nicholas  B.  Clinch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Coit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.W.  Colburn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Collier 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cooper  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Curhan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Cutler 

Mrs.  Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 

Miss  Amy  Davol 

Phillip  C.  Dee 

Mrs.  F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 

Nathaniel  T.  Dexter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Dickerman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Driver,  Jr. 

Richard  W.  Dwight 

Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goetz  B.  Eaton 

Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Elfers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmet 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Endicott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eskandarian 

Mrs.  Hortense  F.  Feldblum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Richard  Fennell 

Mrs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden 

Miss  Anna  E.  Finnerty 

Ms.  Michele  Fortune 

and  Peter  W.  Senopoulos 
Eugene  M.  Freedman 
Stefan  M.  Freudenberger 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 
Mrs.  Morton  R.  Godine 
Arthur  S.  Goldberg 
Carol  R.  Goldberg 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  R.  Goldweitz 
Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 
Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Grant 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Gregory 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Haas 
Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Hannah 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Hauser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ulf  B.  Heide 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  M.  Henson 
Noah  T.  Herndon 
Mrs.  Harrison  D.  Horblit 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Hosage 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Donald  Hudson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hunnewell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hyman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Indeglia 
Mrs.  Dewitt  John 
Mrs.  Albert  S.  Kahn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kopans 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 
Edward  J.  Kutlowski 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Landay 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 

Richard  K.  Lochridge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Maddox 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mahoney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gael  Mahony 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Olivia  A.  Manice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Satoru  Masamune 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  C.  Matthews 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Matthews 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Dr.  Clinton  F.  Miller 

and  Ms.  Adele  Wick 
Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf  F.  Monosson 
Mrs.  Olney  S.  Morrill 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  Morss 
David  G.  Mugar 
Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 
Mrs.  Louville  Niles 
Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 
Miss  Mary-Catherine  O'Neill 
Mrs.  Andrew  Oliver 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Palmer 
Gary  M.  Palter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Paresky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Pearce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Phillips 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Pingree 
Mrs.  Hollis  Plimpton,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Ribakoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Robinson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Dr.  Jordan  S.  Ruboy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 
Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  S.  Scott  Mortor 
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Alan  H.  Scovell 

Robert  Segel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shane 

Mrs.  Jeanette  S.  Simon 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eliot  Snider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 

Theodore  E.  Stebbins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Stepanian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Stern 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Stevens 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  E.  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mrs.  Patricia  Hansen  Strang 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  B.  Talbot 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Taplin 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  0.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow 

Mrs.  David  Terwilliger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Nicholas  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Tichnor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tillinghast 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Tillman 

Mrs.  Richard  F.  Treadway 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Trippe 

Mrs.  Irving  Usen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 


Mrs.  Evelyn  R.  Wagstaff-Callahan 

Mrs.  H.  Saint  John  Webb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 

Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler 

Stetson  Whitcher 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Mrs.  Florence  T.  Whitney 

Richard  T.  Whitney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mrs.  Shepard  F.  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Wiseman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Ayer  Wood,  J 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 

Anonymous  (11) 


Meeting  planners  who  need 

help  with  their  budgets 
should  go  to  business  school. 


At  Bentley  College's  Office  of 
Conferencing  and  Special  Events 
(C  A.S.E.),  we  know  better  than 
anyone  how  to  work  within  your 
budget  without  sacrificing  the 
grade  A  facilities,  services  and 
amenities  you  need  to  make  your 
meeting  a  success. 

We're  conveniently  located  and 
can  accommodate  meetings  from 
15  to  1200  people.  And  we  offer 
full-service  catering  by  Marriott, 
recreational  facilities,  free  parking 
and  satellite  video/teleconferencing. 

So  when  you're  studying  loca- 
tions for  your  next  meeting,  call 
(617)891-CASE.  It's  the  best  way 
to  earn  extra  credit. 


QUI  Bentley  College 


For  meetings  of  the  minds. 

The  Office  of  Conferencing  And  Special  Events. 
Waltham,  MA  02254 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 


$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 
of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  North  American  Tour 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Portuna  Lane 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
William  K.  O'Brien 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Deloitte  &  Touche 
James  T.  McBride 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 


Dynatech  Corporation 
J. P.  Barger 

Eastern  Enterprises 
Robert  W.  Weinig 

EG&G,  Inc. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

First  Winthrop  Corporation 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Grafacon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

The  Henley  Group 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Lawner  Reingold  Britton  &  Partners 
Michael  H.  Reingold 
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1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 

Lexus 

PaineWebber,  Inc. 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 

James  F.  Cleary 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 

People  Magazine 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

MCI 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  Picard 

Jonathan  Crane 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

McKinsey  &  Company 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Robert  P.  O'Block 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 

Millipore  Corporation 

John  P.  Hamill 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

NEC  Corporation 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

The  New  England 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Nynex  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 


Independence,  service,  and  companionship  in 
New  England's  most  affordable 
senior  rental  community. 


%ivtr  Bay  CCub 

99  Brackett  Street  /  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  /  (617)  472-4457 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Leaders  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  support  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which 
are  capitalized  denote  Business  Honor  Roll  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  treble 
clef  ($)  denotes  support  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An  eighth-note  symbol  {})  indicates  support  of 
$2,500-$4,999. 


Accountants 


Banking 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 
William  F.  Meagher 

J* Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company- 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
William  K.  O'Brien 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 
Robert  D.  Happ 

•^Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co,  P.C. 
Allan  Tofias 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA  LANE 
Edward  Eskandarian 

|Cabot  Communications 
William  I.  Monaghan 

Clark/Linsky  Design 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

LAWNER  REINGOLD 
BRITTON  &  PARTNERS 
Michael  H.  Reingold 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

|Northrop  Corporation 
Kent  Kresa 

Alarm  Systems 

American  Alarm  &  Communications 
Richard  Sampson 

Automotive 

J* J.N.  Phillips  Glass 
Company,  Inc. 
Alan  L.  Rosenfield 

LEXUS 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Ira  Stepanian 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Bancorp 
Richard  Laine 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 
John  Laird 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Brooks  Sullivan 

•^Eastern  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

^USTrust 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building/Contracting 

| Harvey  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

^Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

^Walsh  Brothers 
James  Walsh  II 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

•^  Andersen  Consulting  Co. 
William  D.  Green 

|,Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

$The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 
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•^Corporate  Decisions 
David  J.  Morrison 

|  Fairfield  Financial  Holdings 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

•^General  Electric  Consulting 
James  J.  Harrigan 

^Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

|Lochridge  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

•^Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

|  Prudential  Securities 
Robert  Whelan 

§Rath  &  Strong 
Dan  Ciampa 

THOMAS  H.  LEE  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

^The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 


Consumer  Goods/Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 
Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

|  Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

$  Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee  Company 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

| Johnson  O'Hare  Co,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

§0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

Seasoned  to  Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 


Education 


$Bentley  College 
Gregory  Adamian 

Electrical/Electronics 


^Analytical  Systems 
Engineering  Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Mass.  Electric  Construction 
Company 
Bill  Breen 

^'p.h  mechanical  Corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

|Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

$R  &  D  Electrical  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

J1  Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

HEC,  Inc. 
David  S.  Dayton 

J1  Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 

J^GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Continental  Cablevision 
Amos  Hostetter,  Jr. 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

Loews  Theatres 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

PEOPLE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 


WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL 
5  BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Environmental 

^  Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Toxikon  Corporation 
Laxman  S.  DeSai 

Finance/Investments 

3i  Corporation 
Geoffrey  N.  Taylor 

^Advent  International 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

•^Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Robert  E.  Flaherty 

•^Bear  Stearns  &  Company,  Inc. 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

BOT  Financial  Corporation  — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

| Essex  Investment  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

^Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

|  Fidelity  Investment  Institutional 
Group 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

J1  The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcom  MacColl 

J1  First  Security  Services 
Robert  L.  Johnson 

•PGE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

i1  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

$  Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

|Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 
John  G.  Higgins 

(§Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 


^The  Putnam 
Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

|Spaulding  Investment 
Company 
C.H.  Spaulding 

$  State  Street  Development 
Management  Corp. 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

•^Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

•^Woodstock  Corporation 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

High  Technology 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

| Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

§CSC  Consulting,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Davox  Corporation 
Daniel  Hosage 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

J1  EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  COMPANY 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

^Intermetrics  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Saponaro 
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^Ionics,  Inc. 

GREATER  BOSTON 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

of  Canada 

i'lPL  Systems,  Inc. 

Francois-L.  Nivaud 

David  Horn 

Robert  W.  Norton 

$  ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 

LOTUS  DE\TELOPMENT 

John  W.  Herold 

Legal 

CORPORATION 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

Jim  P.  Manzi 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Joseph  Hunt 

$M/A-Com,  Inc. 

^The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

«^Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart 

Thomas  A  Vanderslice 

Thomas  Egan 

Robert  Gargill 

Mierocom,  Inc. 

i1  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 

James  Dow 

Stephen  Foster 

Burwick  &  Savran 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

•^Sonesta  International  Hotels 

Stephen  T.  Kunian 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

Corporation 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 

•''The  Mitre  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 

Lola  Dickerman 

Barry  M.  Horowitz 

|The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 

|  Goldstein  &  Manello 

NEC  CORPORATION 

David  King 

Richard  J.  Snyder 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

|  Goodwin,  Procter  and  Hoar 

*  Orion  Research,  Inc. 

Insurance 

Robert  B.  Fraser 

Chane  Graziano  III 

•^American  Title  Insurance  Company 

•^Hemenway  &  Barnes 

J  Polaroid  Corporation 

Terry  E.  Cook 

Peter  D.  Roberts 

I.  MacAllister  Booth 

^Arkwright 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 

$Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

Enzo  Rebula 

Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

John  Shields 

|  Berkshire  Partners 

J1  Joyce  &  Joyce 

^Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Carl  Ferenbach 

Thomas  J.  Joyce 

Peter  Sarmanian 

|Caddell  &  Byers 

^  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Paul  D.  Bertrand 

Owen  B.  Lynch 

Dennis  Pieard 

|Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 

|Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris, 

|  Signal  Technology  Corporation 

Lawrence  S.  Doyle 

Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 

Dale  J.  Peterson 

J1  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 

Kenneth  J.  Novack 

SofTech,  Inc. 

John  Gillespie 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

|Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 

Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 
J*  Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 

|  Stratus  Computer 

of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

William  E.  Foster 

William  F.  Newell 

Michael  J.  Bohnen 

^TASC 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 

|Palmer  &  Dodge 

Arthur  Gelb 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Robert  E.  Sullivan 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 

E.  James  Morton 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 

CORPORATION 

•^Johnson  &  Higgins  of 

Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Massachusetts,  Inc. 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 

Termiflex  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Cameron 

Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

William  E.  Fletcher 

•^Keystone  Provident  Life 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 

^Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Insurance  Company 

Daniel  Needham 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Robert  G.  Sharp 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 

^Whistler  Corp. 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 

William  C.  Sawyer 

Charles  A  Stott 

Kevin  H.  Kelley 

Hotels/Restaurants 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

INSURANCE  GROUP 

J1  Ben  Mac  Enterprises 

^Back  Bay  Hilton 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

James  A.  Daley 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

Thomas  McAuliffe 

^  Boston  Harbor  Hotel 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 

James  M.  Carmody 
•^Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 

| Safety  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  Kutchin 

Richard  B.  Simches 

Jurgen  Giesbert 

|  Sedgwick  James  of  New 

Manuf ac  turing 

Christo's  Restaurant 

England,  Inc. 

i'Alles  Corporation 

Christopher  Tsaganis 

P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Stephen  S.  Berman 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 

Allwaste  Asbestos  Abatement,  Inc. 

Robin  A.  Brown 

John  H.  Sullivan 
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Paul  M.  Verrochi 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

i'Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

J1  Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

$C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

•^Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  F.  Connell 

^Converse,  Inc. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

|FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

§GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

$GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

§  General  Latex  and 
Chemical  Corp. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

|  Harvard  Folding  Box 
Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

i'HMK  Enterprises 
Steven  Karol 

J1  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

|,Leach  &  Garner  Company 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Legget  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

| New  England  Business 
Service,  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

J"  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

$  Rand-Whitney  Corporation 
Robert  Kraft 


|  Reebok  International  Ltd. 
Paul  Fireman 

J1  The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

§The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

•^Superior  Brands,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

J^The  Tonon  Group 
Robert  Tonon 

i1  Watts  Industries,  Inc. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 

Printing/Publishing 

•^Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

•^Daniels  Printing 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

GRAFACON,  INC. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
Bill  Steel 

Real  Estate/Development 

|  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

«^The  Chiofaro  Company 
Donald  Chiofaro 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran-Jennison  Companies 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

^The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

Horizon  Commercial 
Management 
Joan  Eliachar 


^John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Keller  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

•^Meditrust  Corporation 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Nordblom  Company 
Roger  P.  Nordblom 

•^Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

<f  Arley  Merchandise  Corporation 
David  I.  Riemer 

•^Carillon  Importers,  Ltd. 
Ernest  Capria 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

•^Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

•^Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harry  and  Michael  Boodakian 

i'Lancome  Paris 
Steve  Morse 

$Neiman  Marcus 
William  D.  Roddy 

Prize  Possessions 
Virginia  N.  Durfee 

Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

^Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  Goldberg 

The  Stop  and  Shop  Companies 
Lewis  Schaeneman 

i1  Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

Science/Medical 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

$  Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

|Damon  Corporation 
Robert  L.  Rosen 
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JTICA  Portsmouth  Regional  Hospital 
William  J.  Sehuler 

| J. A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

/Lifeline 
Arthur  Phipps 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 
Richard  R.  Clayton 

^  Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

Shaughnessy  &  Ahern  Co. 
John  J.  Shaughnessy 


|TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

^AT&T  Network  Systems 

David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

John  P.  McKinnon 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 

Robert  Sanferrare 

Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

^Cellular  One 
Charles  Hoffman 

Travel/Transportation 

MCI 
Jonathan  Crane 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Terry  M.  Leo 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co., 
Norman  Tasgal 

Inc. 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Paid  C.  O'Brien 

Telecommunications 

J^AT&T 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 
Brian  Davis 

Donald  Bonoff 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

Timothy  Murray 

William  C.  Ferguson 

FOR  THAT  VERY  SPECIAL  MOMENT, 
A  VERY  SPECIAL  DINING  EXPERIENCE. 

For  that  special  moment  deserving  of  a 
most  extraordinary  setting  .  .  .  permit  us  to 
suggest  The  Plaza  Dining  Room. 

Long  recognized  as  Boston's  most 
elegant  and  romantic  setting  for  dinner, 
we  proudly  introduce  an  exciting  new  menu 
featuring  Classic  American  Cuisine. 

Add  to  that  Boston's  most  renowned 
collection  of  vintage  wines,  and  you  have 
all  the  ingredients  to  make  any  occasion 
special. 


°k 


AT  THE  COPLEY  PLAZA  HOTEL 
138  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Reservations,  617-267-5300 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday,  January  9,  at  8 
Friday,  January  10,  at  2 
Saturday,  January  11,  at  8 
Tuesday,  January  14,  at  8 

ERICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 


WAGNER 


Prelude  to  Tristan  und  Isolde 
(with  Wagner's  concert  ending) 


DEBUSSY 


Pelleas  et  Melisande,  Lyric  Drama: 
Instrumental  excerpts 

Act  I:  Prelude;  Interlude  (Scenes  1-2); 

Interlude  (Scenes  2-3) 
Act  II:  Interlude  (Scenes  1-2); 

Interlude  (Scenes  2-3);  Close 
Act  III:  Interlude  (Scenes  1-2); 

Interlude  (Scenes  2-3) 
Act  IV:  Interlude  (Scenes  2-3) 
Act  V:  Prelude  and  Close 


INTERMISSION 


DEBUSSY 


The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian, 
Symphonic  fragments 

No.  1.  The  Court  of  Lilies 
No.  2.  Dance  of  Ecstasy  and 

Finale  to  Act  I 
No.  3.  The  Passion 
No.  4.  The  Good  Shepherd 


WAGNER 


"The  Burial  of  Titurel,"  from  Parsifal 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season 
are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.,  to  charge 
tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send 
payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for  each  ticket 
ordered  by  phone. 
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5 6 6 -■  T R L m 0 n T  St  •   Boston   '338-8070 


/    7    A    L    I    A    N 
FOOD      OF 


DISTINCTION 


Garber  TVavel  gives  you  an 
opening  night  performance. 


We  invite  you  to  step  inside  any  one  of  our  55 

offices  and  experience  the 

talentsofourtravel 

professionals.  They  will  SH.X 

expertly  plan  your 

vacation,  giving  you  a  solo 

performance  you  won! 

soon  forget.  We  bet  you'll 

even  ask  for  an  encore! 

Call  us  at  734-2 100 


Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 


COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 

Wednesday,  January  8  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C-  January  9,  8-9:45 
Friday  'A' -January  10,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'A'  — January  11,  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'C-  January  14,  8-9:45 

ERICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 


WAGNER 


DEBUSSY 


DEBUSSY 


WAGNER 


Prelude  to  Tristan  und 

Isolde 
Suite  from  Pelleas  et 

Melisande 
Incidental  music  for 

The  Martyrdom  of 

St.  Sebastian 
"The  Burial  of  Titurel," 

from  Parsifal 


Thursday  'B'- January  16,  8-9:45 
Friday  'B'- January  17,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'B'  —  January  18,  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'B'  — January  21,  8-9:45 

ERICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 
JANOS  STARKER,  cello 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 

HINDEMITH  Cello  Concerto 

STRAUSS  Don  Quixote 

Wednesday,  January  22,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'A'- January  23,  8-9:45 
Friday  'A'  — January  24,  2-3:45 
Saturday  A'  — January  25,  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'B'- January  28,  8-9:45 
ROGER  NORRINGTON  conducting 
BERLIOZ 
MARTINU 


MENDELSSOHN 


Le  Corsaire  Overture 
Symphony  No.  6, 

Fantaisies  symphonique 
Symphony  No.  5, 

Reformation 


Thursday  'B'- January  30,  8-9:35 
Friday  'B'- January  31,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'B' -February  1,  8-9:35 
Tuesday  'C -February  4,  8-9:45 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  6 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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WE'RE 

MUSIC  TO 

YOUR  MOUTH. 

A  fresh-from-the-oven  overture: 

Bruegger's  10  varieties  of  K  k 

authentic  NY  style  bagels.    *  * 

With  Supreme  Cheese, 

for  a  tasteful  duet. 

We  get  rave 

reviews 

daily! 


279  Mass. 

Ave.,  Boston 

(Behind  Symphony  Hall) 


(617)536-6003 


Dinner  at  6. 

Symphony  at  8. 

Parking  at  $5. 

Symphony  Express  at  $0. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your  night 
out  at  the  Symphony.  You'll  enjoy  more 
than  just  award-winning  dining  at  Boston's 
authentic  wood  grill. 

We're  offering  our  customers  special 
parking  privileges  in  our  private  garage  for 
just  $5,  and  a  free  "Symphony  Express" 
shuttle  service  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Just  show  us  your  Symphony  tickets,  and 
we'll  arrange  for  your  $5  parking,  take  you 
to  Symphony  Hall  after  your  meal,  and 
return  you  to  your  car  after  the  performance. 

And  with  a  deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the 
Symphony  never  sounded  better. 


BoodleS 


OF     •     BOSTON 

An  Authentic  Grill. 

Lunch  and  dinner  daily.  In  Boston's  Back  Bav  Hilton. 

Phone  (617)  BOODLES. 


Get  the 

Classical 

Advantage! 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 

(266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and 
take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  and  Tuesday-,  Thursday-,  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concerts.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The 
tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are  sold  at  $6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m. 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as  of  5  p.m. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a 
ticket  stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland 
Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guar- 
anteed pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening 
concerts  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Sub- 
scription Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  HaU.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area);  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live 
by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition,  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Develop- 
ment Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with 
your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A 
Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate 
recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Office  at  (617)  638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
Saturday  from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  inter- 
mission. The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Sym- 
phony Lap  Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel 
and  recordings.  The  Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A 
selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further 
information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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A  TRADITION  OF  FINANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation, 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Tokyo,  Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1989. 
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Celebrating  the  100th  Anniversary 
of  the  Birth  of  Charles  Munch 
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To  mark  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Munch,  the  Boston  Symphony  Archives  has  mounted 
a  display  of  memorabilia  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs,  and  other 
historical  documents,  the  exhibit  explores  the  career  of  Charles  Munch,  focusing  on  his  tenure  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to  1962.  In  the  photograph  above, 
Munch  (right)  is  shown  with  guest  conductor  Pierre  Monteux  (left),  himself  music  director  of  the 
BSO  from  1919  to  1924,  and  the  train  conductor  just  prior  to  departing  on  the  BSO's  transconti- 
nental tour  in  1953.  The  Boston  Symphony  Archives  extends  special  thanks  to  Bunnell  Frame  Shop 
for  its  generous  assistance  in  mounting  this  exhibit. 
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Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

at  Jordan  Hall, 

Sunday,  January  12,  at  3  p.m. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  per- 
form Beethoven's  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano 
and  winds,  Opus  16;  nineteenth-century  Ger- 
man composer  August  Klughardt's  Schilflieder 
("Songs  of  the  Reeds"),  Five  Fantasy  Pieces 
for  piano,  oboe,  and  viola,  Opus  28;  and 
Brahms 's  G  major  string  sextet,  Opus  36,  on 
Sunday,  January  12,  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall 
at  New  England  Conservatory.  Joining  the 
Chamber  Players  are  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish, 
and  BSO  members  Laura  Park,  violin,  Robert 
Barnes,  viola,  and  Martha  Babcock,  cello. 
Tickets  at  $16.50,  $12.50,  and  $9.50  are  avail- 
able at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office  or 
through  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200. 

Personal  Financial  Planning  Seminars 

Throughout  the  1991-92  season,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  offering  complimentary 
Personal  Financial  Planning  Seminars  featur- 
ing the  BSO's  gift  planning  consultant,  John 
Brown.  Learn  how  you  can  bypass  capital 
gains  taxes,  increase  current  income,  reduce 
current  income  tax,  reduce  federal  estate  taxes, 
and  conserve  estate  assets  for  those  you  love. 
Remaining  seminars  are  scheduled  for  the 
following  dates:  Thursday,  January  30,  at 
5:30  p.m.;  Thursday,  February  20,  at  5:30 
p.m.;  Friday,  March  13,  at  noon;  and  Tuesday, 
April  28,  at  5:30  p.m.  They  are  held  in  the 
Nathan  R.  Miller  Room  of  Symphony  Hall's 
Cohen  Wing  and  include  complimentary  din- 
ners or  lunches  for  those  attending.  Advance 
reservations  are  necessary.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  attending  one  of  these  meetings, 
please  call  Joyce  Serwitz,  Associate  Director 
of  Development,  at  (617)  638-9273. 

Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  pre-concert  events. 
"Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet  supper  at 
6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's  Higginson  Hall 
with  an  informative  talk  by  a  BSO  player  or 
other  distinguished  member  of  the  music  com- 
munity. "Supper  Concerts"  offer  a  chamber 


music  performance  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  at  6  p.m.,  followed  by  a  buffet  supper 
served  in  Higginson  Hall.  Doors  open  for  all 
Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for  a  la  carte  cocktails 
and  conversation.  These  events  are  offered  on 
an  individual  basis,  even  to  those  who  are  not 
attending  that  evening's  BSO  concert.  Speak- 
ers for  upcoming  Supper  Talks  include  Phyllis 
Curtin,  Dean  Emerita,  Boston  University 
School  of  Fine  Arts  (Thursday,  January  16), 
former  BSO  principal  flutist  Doriot  Anthony 
Dwyer  (Thursday,  February  13),  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  Conductor  John  Oliver  (Tues- 
day, February  18),  and  former  BSO  percus- 
sionist Charles  Smith  (Thursday,  February 
20).  Upcoming  Supper  Concerts  will  feature 
music  of  Mendelssohn  and  Martinu  (Thursday, 
January  23,  Saturday,  January  25,  and 
Tuesday,  January  28)  and  music  of  Prokofiev 
(Saturday,  March  14,  and  Tuesday,  March 
17).  The  suppers  are  priced  at  $22  per  person 
for  an  individual  event,  $61  for  any  three,  $82 
for  any  four,  or  $118  for  any  six.  Advance  res- 
ervations must  be  made  by  mail.  For  reserva- 
tions the  week  of  the  Supper,  please  call 
Symphony  Charge  at  (617)  266-1200.  All 
reservations  must  be  made  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  the  Supper.  There  is  a  $.50  handling 
fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  telephone.  For 
further  information,  please  call  (617)  266- 
1492,  ext.  516. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Ronald  Knudsen  conducts  the  Newton 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday,  January  12, 
at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  College,  15  Walnut  Park, 
Newton,  with  BSO  principal  bass  Edwin 
Barker  as  soloist  in  Estonian  composer 
Eduard  Tubin's  Concerto  for  Double  Bass,  on 
a  program  also  including  Gounod's  Petite  sym- 
phonie  for  winds  and  Shostakovich's  Symphony 
No.  1.  Single  tickets  are  $14  and  $12.  For 
more  information,  call  (617)  965-2555. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  January 
15,  and  Friday,  January  17,  at  8  p.m.  at  Old 
South  Meeting  House  at  Downtown  Crossing. 
The  program  includes  the  overture  to  Handel's 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  Bach's  Orchestral  Suite 
No.  2,  the  United  States  premiere  of  Reicha's 
Grand  Solo  for  glass  harmonica  and  orchestra 
with  Kenneth  Piotowski,  and  Mozart's 
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Culture  is  not  just  an  ornament; 
it  is  the  expression 
a  nations  character  .  .  .  " 


Because  culture  touches  on  the  noblest  impulses  within  us  all, 

The  Boston  Company  believes  our  cultural  institutions  are  central  to 

the  dignity  of  every  individual.  Which  is  why,  in  addition  to  our  enthusiastic  support 

of  many  educational  and  social  causes  in  our  community 

—  including  the  needs  of  the  homeless  —  the  people  of  The  Boston  Company 

continue  to  contribute  to  such  cultural  institutions  as  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  urge  that  you,  too,  lend  it  your  continuous  and  generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
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Member  FDIC  LmhJ  An  Equal  Opportunity  Lender 


Symphony  No.  29.  Single  tickets  are  $20  and 
$13  ($4  discount  for  students  and  seniors). 
For  further  information,  call  (617)  426-2387. 

BSO  bass  trombonist  Douglas  Yeo  will  be  the 
featured  soloist  in  the  Lexington  Public 
Schools  Winter  Band  Festival  on  Wednesday, 
January  29,  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Lexington 
High  School  gymnasium.  The  concert  will  fea- 
ture performances  by  the  combined  Elementary 
Band,  the  combined  Middle  School  Band,  and 
the  High  School  Band,  Wind  Ensemble,  and 
Jazz  Ensemble.  Mr.  Yeo  will  perform  Gordon 
Jacob's  Cameos  for  Bass  Trombone  and  Wind 
Band  and  two  pieces  by  Larry  McVey  with  the 
Jazz  Ensemble,  Rifferendum  94  and  Serenade 
for  Bass  Trombone.  Admission  is  $2.00 
at  the  door.  For  further  information,  call 
(617)  861-2380. 

BSO  flutist  Leone  Buyse  performs  music  of 
Marcello,  Juli  Nunlist,  J.S.  Bach,  Stamitz, 
Mozart,  and  Jehan  Alain  with  organist  Bar- 
bara Bruns  on  Sunday,  February  2,  at  4  p.m. 
at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in  Gloucester. 
Tickets  are  $10  ($5  students  and  seniors).  For 
more  information,  call  (508)  283-1708. 

Recognize  Someone  Special: 
Name  a  BSO  Concert 

What  finer  way  to  honor  someone  or  commem- 
orate a  very  special  occasion!  For  a  $25,000 
contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund,  you  may  name  a  BSO  concert  as  a  trib- 


ute to,  or  in  memory  of,  an  individual  you  des- 
ignate. In  addition,  you  will  become  a  Patron 
of  the  Higginson  Society,  the  orchestra's  circle 
of  its  most  generous  benefactors.  The  benefits 
of  naming  a  concert  also  include  a  private 
champagne  reception,  complimentary  tickets 
for  the  concert,  and  prominent  acknowledg- 
ment in  the  program  book,  including  a  bio- 
graphical appreciation  about  the  honoree.  For 
further  information  about  naming  a  BSO  con- 
cert, please  call  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund,  at 
(617)  638-9256. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  eighteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting  their 
work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first- 
balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On  display 
through  February  3  are  works  from  the  Jack 
Mellon  Gallery  of  Cambridge,  featuring  artists 
Frank  Kaczmarek,  Jack  Mellon,  and  Ro  Bell. 
This  will  be  followed  by  an  exhibit  of  varied 
black  and  white  photography  featuring  the 
work  of  three  photographers  (February  3-24). 
These  exhibits  are  sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  and  a 
portion  of  each  sale  benefits  the  orchestra. 
Please  contact  the  Volunteer  Office  at 
(617)  638-9390,  for  further  information. 


Get  the 

Classical 

Advantage! 


Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture, 


This  year,  there  is  a  $10.4  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn  — and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual 
Fund  —  and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  today.  Because  without 
you,  the  picture  begins  to  fade. 
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Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1991-92  season.  (Friends'  benefits 

begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable  to  the  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


Name 


Tel.. 


Address. 
City 


.State 


Zip 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  &"  K<-r   "*"  £ 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251.  KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 
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SEUI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits 
to  Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the 
Vienna  Staatsoper,  and  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony 
recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony, and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA, 
Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied 
Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo 
Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  held  in  Besancon,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tan- 
glewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  stu- 
dent conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin, 
Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  appointed  him  assis- 
tant conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  He  made  his  first  profes- 
sional concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's 
Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Tor- 
onto Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser. 
He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tan- 
glewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in 
1968.  In  1970  he  became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1991-92 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 


Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

$Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
$Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 

*  James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  8.  Dana  chair 

^Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
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Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Mare  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  8.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 
*Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 

Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 


Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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References  furnished 
on  request 


Armenia  Adams 
American  Ballet  Theatre 
Michael  Barrett 
John  Bayless 
Leonard  Bernstein 
William  Bolcom 
Jorge  Bolet 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
Boston  Symphony 

Chamber  Players 
Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra 
Boston  University  School 

of  Music 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic 
Dave  Brubeck 
Aaron  Copland 
John  Corigliano 
Phyllis  Cur  tin 
Rian  de  Waal 
Michael  Feinstein 
Lukas  Foss 
Philip  Glass 
Karl  Haas 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center 

for  Performing  Arts 


.. 
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David  Korevaar 
Garah  Landes 
Micha  el  Lankester 
Ely  ane  Laussa  de 
Marian  McPartland 
John  Nauman 
Seiji  Ozawa 
Luciano  Pavarotti 
Alexander  Peskanov 
Andre  Previn 
Steve  Reich 
Santiago  Rodriguez 
George  Shearing 
Bright  Sheng 
Leonard  Shure 
Abbey  Simon 
Stephen  Sondheim 
Herbert  Stessin 
Tanglewood  Music 

Center 
Nelita  True 
Craig  Urquhart 
Earl  Wild 
John  Williams 
Yehudi  Wyner 
and  200  others 


BALDWIN 

OF 

BOSTON 

98  Boylston,  Boston,  MA  02116,  (617)  482-2525 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

Thursday,  January  9,  at  8 
Friday,  January  10,  at  2 
Saturday,  January  11,  at  8 
Tuesday,  January  14,  at  8 

ERICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 


WAGNER 


Prelude  to  Tristan  und  Isolde 
(with  Wagner's  concert  ending) 


DEBUSSY 


Pelleas  et  Melisande,  Lyric  Drama: 
Instrumental  excerpts 


Act  I:  Prelude;  Interlude  (Scenes 

Interlude  (Scenes  2-3) 
Act  II:  Interlude  (Scenes  1-2); 

Interlude  (Scenes  2-3);  Close 
Act  III:  Interlude  (Scenes  1-2); 

Interlude  (Scenes  2-3) 
Act  IV:  Interlude  (Scenes  2-3) 
Act  V:  Prelude  and  Close 


1-2); 


INTERMISSION 


DEBUSSY 


The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian, 
Symphonic  excerpts 

No.  1.  The  Court  of  Lilies  (Prelude) 
No.  2.  Dance  of  Ecstasy  and 

Finale  to  Act  I 
No.  3.  The  Passion  (Act  III) 
No.  4.  The  Good  Shepherd  (Act  IV) 


WAGNER 


Prelude,  Good  Friday  Spell,  and 
Burial  of  Titurel,  from 
Act  III  of  Parsifal 


The  afternoon  concert  will  end  about  3:45  and  the  evening  concerts  about  9:45. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 

New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records. 
Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  1 1 


OFFICERS 

H.  GILMAN  NICHOLS 
President 

JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE 
JOHN  W.  COBB 
DANIEL  A.  PHILLIPS 
JOHN  M.  MEYER 
ROBERT  N.  KARELITZ 
JONATHAN  R.  PHILLIPS 
JOHN  F.  WINCHESTER 
DOUGLAS  R.  SMITH-PETERSEN 
EDWARD  P.  THOMPSON 
RICHARD  W.  STOKES 
GEORGE  BLAGDEN 
LAURA  N.  RIGSBY 
SUSAN  R.  GUNDERSON 
CHARLES  R.  EDDY,  JR. 
FREDERIC  C.R.  STEWARD 
WILLIAM  J.  O'KEEFE 
GEORGE  L.  GRAY 
CHARLES  C.J.  PLATT 
ANTHONY  B.  BOVA 

© 

FRANK  WOODARD  III 
JAMES  J.  ROCHE 
ARTHUR  C.  PICKETT 
JONATHAN  B.  LORING 
DENISE  CRONIN 
ALTON  L.  CIRIELLO,  JR. 
STEVEN  H.  BRAVEMAN 
J.  BRIAN  POTTS 
NANCY  B.  SMITH 
ELLEN  COPE-FLANAGAN 
MARY  JANE  SMITH 
DONALD  P.  LEE 
JOHN  R.  LAYTON 
SARAH  A.  PHILLIPS 
ROSALYN  M.  SOVIE 
MAUREEN  W.  BURKE 
PAUL  G.  CURTIS 

FIDUCIARY 

BOSION  1  RUSH  IS 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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Richard  Wagner 

Prelude  to  Tristan  and  Isolde,  with  Wagner's 

concert 

ending- 

Wilhelm  Richard  Wagner  was  born  in  Leipzig, 
Saxony  on  May  22,  1813,  and  died  in  Venice  on 
February  13,  1883.  The  music  o/ Tristan  and  Isolde 
was  composed  between  October  1,  1857,  and  July 
19,  1859;  the  scoring  was  completed  in  August 
1859,  and  the  opera  had  its  first  performance  on 
June  10,  1865,  in  Munich,  Hans  von  Billow  con- 
ducting. Billow  had  already  conducted  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  Prelude  alone  at  a  concert  in 
Prague  on  March  12,  1859,  on  which  occasion  he 
had  provided  a  concert  ending  of  his  own.  Wagner 
composed  his  concert  ending  to  the  Prelude  late  in 
1859  and  conducted  the  first  performance  with  that 
ending  on  January  25,  1860,  in  Paris.  The  first 
performance  of  the  Tristan  Prelude  in  America  was 
given  at  a  Thomas  Symphony  Soiree  in  New  York's  Irving  Hall  on  February  10,  1866. 
Georg  Henschel  gave  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  the  Prelude  to  Tristan 
and  Isolde  in  February  1883.  The  first  BSO  performances  of  the  paired  Prelude  and 
Love-death  (without  soprano)  were  given  in  January  1885  by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  who 
also  gave  the  first  BSO  performances  with  soprano  (Lilli  Lehmann)  in  May  1886. 
Other  conductors  to  lead  just  the  Prelude  on  BSO  concerts  have  included  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Karl  Muck,  Ernst  Schmidt,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  and  William  Steinberg,  who  led 
the  most  recent  subscription  performances  of  the  Prelude  alone,  using  Wagner's  concert 
ending,  in  January  1974.  The  Prelude/ Love-death  combination  has  been  heard  more 
frequently,  most  recently  under  Marek  Janowski's  direction  in  February  1989.  Hie  score 
calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  bass  tuba,  timpani,  and 
strings;  a  harp  is  introduced  in  the  second  measure  of  Wagner's  concert  ending. 

Paris,  19  December  1859 
Best  Birthday-child! 
Do  I  arrive  in  good  time?  Is  today  the  very  23rd?  Maybe  the  day  is  right,  per- 
haps, but  how  about  the  present?  What  could  I  give  the  child?  I  am  so  poor  now, 
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Principals  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

with  Gilbert  Kalish,  pianist 

JORDAN  HALL  at  the  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY  12,  AT  3PM 

BEETHOVEN              Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano, 

oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  and 
bassoon,  Op.  16 

KLUGHARDT            'Schilflieder,'  Five  Fantasy 

Pieces  for  piano,  oboe, 
and  viola,  Op.  28 

BRAHMS                     String  Sextet  in  G,  Op.  36 

Ticket  prices:  $16.50,  $12.50,  $9.50 

Visit  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 

or  call  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200, 

10am  -  6pm,  Monday  through  Saturday 

Tickets  are  also  available  at 
the  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office  (617)  536-2412 

Good  seats  are  still  available. 
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my  well  of  gifts  has  run  quite  dry;  it  is  as  if  I  hadn't  known  for  ages  what  it 
feels  like,  to  come  by  good  ideas,  put  them  on  paper,  impart  them!  —  The  only 
thing  that  would  consent  to  occur  to  me,  was  just  a  kind  of  last  conclusion  of  my 
own  last  (?)  work;  and  truly  that  has  been  no  bad  idea.  Listen  how  it  came 
about.  — 

You  know  Hans  wanted  to  conduct  the  Prelude  last  winter,  and  begged  me  to 
provide  an  ending.  At  that  time  no  inspiration  could  have  come  to  me:  it  seemed 
so  impossible  that  I  flatly  declined.  Since  then,  however,  I  have  written  the  third 
act  and  found  the  full  ending  for  the  whole:  so,  while  drawing  up  the  program  for 
a  Paris  concert  —  the  particular  incentive  to  which  was  my  wanting  to  have  the 
Tristan  Prelude  heard  — it  occurred  to  me  to  outline  that  close  in  advance,  as 
ghmmering  presage  of  redemption.  Well,  it  has  succeeded  quite  admirably,  and 
today  I  send  you  this  mysteriously  soothing  close  as  the  best  gift  I  can  make  for 
your  birthday.  I  have  written  the  piece  out  for  you  pretty  much  as  I  play  it  on 
the  piano  to  myself:  there  are  a  few  nasty  stretches  in  it,  and  you  may  have  to 
find  some  Roman  Baumgartner*  to  play  it  for  you,  unless  you'd  rather  play  it 
with  him  four-hands,  in  which  case  you'll  have  to  adapt  the  right-hand  part  for 
both  your  hands.  Now  see  what  you  can  make  of  this  burdensome  gift!  — Better 
will  you  understand  what  I  have  penned  as  explanation  of  the  whole  Prelude  for 
my  Paris  audience:  that  appears  on  the  other  side  of  this  calligraphic  specimen. 
Ivy  and  vine  you  will  recognize  in  the  music,  though,  especially  when  you  hear  it 
in  the  orchestra,  where  strings  and  winds  alternate  with  each  other;  it  will  work 
rather  beautifully.  I  expect  to  hear  it  mid- January,  at  which  time  I'll  listen  for  us 
both  .  .  .  | 

This  was  not  the  first  time  Wagner  made  a  gift  of  the  Tristan  Prelude  to  Mathilde 
Wesendonck.  The  other,  more  fateful  occasion  had  been  when,  living  with  his  wife 
Minna  in  their  cottage  on  the  Wesendoncks'  Zurich  estate,  "just  out  of  bed"  on  the 
morning  of  April  7,  1858,  he  had  enclosed  the  original  pencil-draft  of  the  Prelude  in  a 
letter  headed  "Morning  Confession"  and  in  which  he  apologized  to  Mathilde  for  his 
testiness  the  evening  before,  when  her  time  had  been  taken  up  by  her  Italian  teacher, 
thereby  shortchanging  his  own  time  with  her.  That  letter  concerned  itself  mainly  with 
a  discussion  of  Goethe's  Faust,  but  on  either  side  of  that  discussion  was  fuel  to  feed 
Minna's  already  aroused  resentment  and  jealousy  over  her  husband's  intellectual,  spir- 
itual, and  — as  far  as  Minna  was  mistakenly  concerned  — doubtless  physical  union  with 
the  other  woman.  Upon  her  interception  of  the  letter  that  morning,  Minna  fastened 
upon  such  phrases  as,  "In  the  morning  I  was  reasonable  again,  and  from  the  depth  of 
my  heart  could  pray  to  my  angel;  and  this  prayer  is  love!  .  .  .  My  soul  rejoices  deeply 
in  this  love,  the  source  of  my  redemption!  .  .  .  my  whole  day  was  a  struggle  between 
melancholy  and  longing  for  you  .  .  .  when  I  look  into  your  eyes,  then  I  simply  cannot 
speak  any  more  .  .  .  when  this  wonderful,  holy  glance  rests  upon  me,  and  I  submerge 
myself  within  it!  .  .  .  Today  I  shall  come  to  the  garden;  as  soon  as  I  see  you  — I  hope  I 
may  be  with  you  undisturbed  for  a  moment.  Take  my  whole  soul  as  a  morning 
greeting!" 

Wagner  had  married  Minna  Planer,  an  actress  four  years  older  than  himself,  in 
November  1836.  She  was  with  him  through  the  early  years  in  Magdeburg,  Konigs- 
berg,  and  Riga,  through  his  first  period  of  struggle  for  recognition  in  Paris,  and,  from 
April  1842,  in  Dresden,  where  the  success  of  his  opera  Rienzi,  der  Letzte  der  Tribunen 


*Read  this:  "...  you  may  have  to  find,  in  Rome,  some  Baumgartner  to  play  it  for  you  ..." 
Wilhelm  Baumgartner  (1820-67)  was  a  Swiss  pianist,  teacher,  and  composer  who  often  accom- 
panied Jenny  Lind  in  recital  and  spent  much  of  his  life  in  Zurich,  where  he  occupied  himself 
with  teaching  and  played  only  at  small  artistic  gatherings.  —  M.M. 

tThus  Richard  Wagner  writing  to  Mathilde  Wesendonck  from  Paris,  the  letter  given  here  in  the 
translation  by  William  Ashton  Ellis,  somewhat  emended. 
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Perfect  Harmony 

Retirement  living  in  tune  with  your  lifestyle. 

An  arrangement  composed  just  and  discover  new  talents  in  the 
for  you.  From  designing  your  music  room  or  on  the  putting 
apartment  home  to  choosing  the  green.  Experience  security  and 
tempo  of  your  lifestyle,  you'll  peace  of  mind  with  the  complete 
find  that  Fuller  Village  in  historic  health  care  available  to  you  at  all 
Milton  offers  an  opportunity  to  times.  Live  a  life  full  of  pleasure 
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FULLER  VILLAGE  IN  MILTON 
617-333-0026 
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in  October  that  year  was  followed  by  the  premiere  in  January  1843  of  Der  fliegende 
Hollander  and  by  Wagner's  appointment  as  Conductor  of  the  Royal  Saxon  Court  at 
Dresden  that  February.  There  Wagner  remained  until  his  involvement  in  the  May 
1849  revolution  resulted  in  flight  to  Switzerland  and  political  exile  from  Germany. 
Wagner  based  himself  in  Zurich,  occupying  himself  with  theoretical  writings  and  the 
early  stages  of  work  on  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,  lacking  regular  income  and  depen- 
dent on  friends  for  support.  Among  these  friends  were  Otto  and  Mathilde  Wesen- 
donck.  Otto  was  a  successful  German  businessman  and  partner  in  a  New  York  silk 
company.  Mathilde,  fifteen  years  younger  than  Wagner,  became  a  devotee  of  the  com- 
poser following  a  concert  performance  of  the  Tannhauser  Overture  Wagner  conducted 
in  1851,  the  same  year  the  Wesendoncks  settled  in  Zurich.  It  was  at  Mathilde 's  insti- 
gation that  the  Wagners  were  later  provided  lodging  on  the  Wesendonck  estate  in  a 
cottage  christened  the  "Asyl"  ("refuge,  asylum")  after  a  reference  in  her  letter  of 
invitation  to  Minna. 

The  Wagners  moved  into  the  Asyl  on  August  22,  1857.  Wagner  completed  the 
Tristan  libretto  less  than  a  month  later,  and  the  Prelude,  along  with  Act  I  up  to  the 
point  of  Tristan's  entrance,  was  composed  by  the  end  of  October.  That  summer,  Wag- 
ner had  abandoned  work  on  the  Ring  at  the  end  of  Siegfried's  second  act,  feeling  the 
need  to  compose  something  more  readily  stageable,  since  hopes  for  the  Ring's  produc- 
tion at  that  time  had  faded,  and  since  he  had  had  nothing  new  staged  since  Lohengrin 
under  Liszt  at  Weimar  in  1850.  Also,  he  had  reached  something  of  a  creative  impasse 
in  his  work  on  the  Ring,  and  he  needed  to  redirect  his  energies.  As  early  as  December 
1854  he  had  written  to  Liszt,  "...  since  never  in  my  whole  life  have  I  tasted  the  real 


Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld  and  his  wife  Malvina  as 
Tristan  and  Isolde  in  the  original  Munich  production  of 
1865 
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happiness  of  love,  I  mean  to  raise  a  monument  to  that  most  beautiful  of  dreams,  in 
which,  from  beginning  to  end,  this  love  shall  really  sate  itself  to  the  full  for  once.  I 
have  in  my  mind  a  plan  for  Tristan  and  Isolde,  the  simplest  but  most  full-blooded 
musical  conception  ..."  Now  he  wrote  to  Liszt  of  his  determination  to  finish  Tristan 
"at  once,  on  a  moderate  scale,  which  will  make  its  performance  easier  ....  For  so 
much  I  may  assume  that  a  thoroughly  practicable  work,  such  as  Tristan  is  to  be,  will 
quickly  bring  me  a  good  income  and  keep  me  afloat  for  a  time."* 

But  we  are  concerned  here  specifically  with  the  Prelude.  Tristan  and  Isolde  is  about 
love:  love  repressed  and  unacknowledged,  then  helplessly  and  haplessly  expressed,  and 
fulfilled,  after  emotional  torment,  only  through  death.  The  Prelude  is  the  musical 
expression  of  that  unacknowledged  love,  and  the  opening  phrases  recur  during  Wag- 
ner's music  drama  when  that  love  between  Tristan  and  Isolde  comes  closest  to  surfac- 
ing, when  it  is  unleashed  by  the  dramatic  device  of  the  love  potion,  and,  finally,  when 
Tristan  dies  in  Isolde's  arms.  In  a  special  way,  Tristan  and  Isolde  represents  the 
product  of  Wagner  and  Mathilde  Wesendonck's  spiritual  and  emotional  union,  the 
channeling  of  Wagner's  creative  energies  in  a  direction  away  from  the  physical  con- 
summation of  their  relationship,  given  the  impossibility,  as  Mathilde  impressed  upon 
him,  of  their  situation.  And  the  strength  of  Wagner's  impulses  produced  music  unlike 
any  that  had  ever  been  heard  before. f 

Hector  Berlioz  was  present  in  the  audience  at  the  Paris  concert  of  January  25, 
1860,  which  introduced  the  Tristan  Prelude  as  well  as  excerpts  from  Tannhauser, 
Lohengrin,  and  Der  fliegende  Hollander  to  that  city.  Of  the  Tristan  Prelude,  Berlioz 
by  his  own  admission  could  make  no  sense  whatsoever,  describing  it  in  an  essay  writ- 
ten shortly  thereafter  as  "a  slow  piece,  beginning  pianissimo,  rising  gradually  to  for- 
tissimo, and  then  subsiding  into  the  quiet  of  the  opening,  with  no  other  theme  than  a 
sort  of  chromatic  moan,  but  full  of  dissonances  .  .  .  .  "  Wagner's  use  of  dissonance  in 
Tristan  was,  in  fact,  startlingly  new;  the  emphasis  on  unresolved  dissonance  and 
intense  chromaticism  was  perfectly  suited  to  that  work's  depiction  of  heightened  long- 
ing, both  physical  and  spiritual,  and  it  has  come  to  represent  a  turning  point  in  the 
nineteenth  century's  treatment  of  tonality. 

In  the  opera,  the  Tristan  Prelude  dies  away  to  lead  after  a  moment  of  silence  to 
the  unaccompanied  sailor's  song  that  opens  the  first  scene.  For  the  occasion  of  the 


*Of  course,  by  the  time  Wagner  completed  Tristan,  he  knew  that  his  plan  for  "a  thoroughly 
practicable  work"  had  given  rise  to  something  rather  different.  In  August  1860,  writing  to 
Mathilde  Wesendonck,  he  noted  that  "upon  reading  it  through  again,  I  couldn't  believe  my  eyes 
or  my  ears  .  .  .  I've  overstepped  whatever  lies  within  the  powers  of  execution."  An  attempt  to 
stage  the  work  in  Karlsruhe  in  1861  would  be  abandoned;  likewise  the  following  year  in  Vienna, 
by  which  time  Wagner  had  written  to  Minna,  with  whom  he  remained  in  contact  following  their 
domestic  crisis  at  the  Asyl,  that  "my  older  operas  are  being  put  on  all  over  the  place,  but  with 
my  new  works  I  am  having  insuperable  difficulties  .  .  .  Karlsruhe  has  already  done  Tristan  no 
good:  my  enemies  are  gleefully  spreading  the  word  that  'it's  my  best  score,  but  it's  unperform- 
able.'"   " 

t Various  elements  of  Wagner's  personal  life  happened  to  converge  at  this  time.  In  September 
1857,  when  Wagner  read  the  text  of  Tristan  to  a  small  group  gathered  in  the  Asyl,  those 
present  included  Minna  Wagner,  Mathilde  Wesendonck,  and  Cosima  von  Biilow.  Cosima  Liszt 
and  Hans  von  Biilow  had  been  married  on  August  18,  1857,  and  were  now  in  the  course  of  a 
three-week  visit  with  the  Wagners  at  the  Asyl.  On  another  visit  there  a  year  later,  the  Biilows 
witnessed  the  final  collapse  of  Wagner's  marriage  to  Minna  in  the  face  of  his  relationship  with 
Mathilde  Wesendonck.  Cosima,  initially  cool  toward  Wagner  since  their  first  meeting  late  in 
1853,  and,  incidentally,  twenty- four  years  younger  than  Wagner,  ultimately  became  Wagner's 
wife.  They  acknowledged  their  love  for  each  other  in  November  1863  when  Wagner  was  visiting 
the  Biilows'  home  in  Berlin;  they  had  three  children  out  of  wedlock  —  Isolde,  born  April  10, 
1865;  Eva,  born  February  17,  1867;  and  Wagner's  only  son,  Siegfried,  born  June  6,  1869  — 
and  were  married  on  August  25,  1869. 
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Paris  concert,  Wagner  provided  a  concert  ending  adapted  from  the  music  that  closes 
the  final  act,  thereby  allowing  the  music  of  the  Prelude  to  resolve  into  the  music  that 
accompanies  Isolde's  spiritual  transfiguration  and  her  union  with  Tristan  in  death, 
though  heard  here  in  A  major  rather  than  in  the  B  major  with  which  the  opera 
closes.  A  slight  change  in  the  horn  part,  a  halting  approach  to  a  trill  in  the  oboe,  and 
the  first  sounds  of  the  harp  mark  the  point  where  the  Prelude  and  the  concert  close 
are  joined.  As  final  commentary  on  this  music,  here,  in  William  Ashton  Ellis's  trans- 
lation, is  the  composer's  own  program  note,  written  for  the  Paris  audience  and  sent 
to  Mathilde  Wesendonck,  along  with  the  piano  score  of  the  Prelude's  concert-ending, 
in  the  letter  quoted  earlier: 

An  old,  old  tale,  exhaustless  in  its  variations,  and  ever  sung  anew  in  all  the 
languages  of  medieval  Europe,  tells  us  of  Tristan  and  Isolde.  For  his  king  the 
trusty  vassal  had  wooed  a  maid  he  durst  not  tell  himself  he  loved,  Isolde;  as  his 
master's  bride  she  followed  him,  for,  powerless,  she  needs  must  do  the  wooer's 
bidding.  Love's  Goddess,  jealous  of  her  downtrod  rights,  avenged  herself:  the 
love-drink  destined  by  the  careful  mother  for  the  partners  in  this  merely  political 
marriage,  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  age,  the  Goddess  foists  on  the 
youthful  pair  through  a  blunder  diversely  accounted  for;  fired  by  its  draught, 
their  love  leaps  suddenly  to  vivid  flame,  and  each  avows  to  each  that  they  belong 
to  none  save  one  another.  Henceforth  no  end  to  the  yearning,  longing,  bliss  and 
misery  of  love:  world,  power,  fame,  splendor,  honor,  knighthood,  loyalty  and 
friendship,  all  scattered  like  a  baseless  dream;  one  thing  alone  left  living:  desire, 
desire  unquenchable,  longing  forever  rehearing  itself, —  a  fevered  craving;  one  sole 
redemption  —  death,  surcease  of  being,  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking! 

Here,  in  Music's  own  most  unrestricted  element,  the  musician  who  chose  this 
theme  as  introduction  to  his  love-drama  could  have  but  one  care:  how  to  restrain 
himself,  since  exhaustion  of  the  theme  is  quite  impossible.  So  in  one  long  breath 
he  let  that  unslaked  longing  swell  from  first  avowal  of  the  gentlest  tremor  of 
attraction,  through  half-heaved  sighs,  through  hopes  and  fears,  laments  and 
wishes,  joy  and  torment,  to  the  mightiest  onset,  most  resolute  attempt  to  find  the 
breach  unbarring  to  the  heart  a  path  into  the  sea  of  endless  love's  delight.  In 
vain!  Its  power  spent,  the  heart  sinks  back  to  pine  of  its  desire  —  desire  without 
attainment;  for  each  fruition  sows  the  seeds  of  fresh  desire,  till  in  its  final  lassi- 
tude the  breaking  eye  beholds  a  glimmer  of  the  highest  bliss:  it  is  the  bliss  of 
quitting  life,  of  being  no  more,  of  last  redemption  into  that  wondrous  realm  from 
which  we  stray  the  farthest  when  we  strive  to  enter  it  by  fiercest  force.  Shall  we 
call  it  Death?  Or  is  it  not  Night's  wonder-world,  whence  — as  the  story  says  — an 
ivy  and  a  vine  sprang  up  in  lockt  embrace  o'er  Tristan  and  Isolde's  grave? 

-Marc  Mandel 

This  note  appeared  originally  in  the  program  book  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  is 
reprinted  here  by  permission  of  that  orchestra. 
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Claude  Debussy 

Suite  from  Pelleas  et  Melisande 


M 


Achille-Claude  Debussy  was  born  at  St.  Germain- 
en-Laye,  Department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  on 
August  22,  1862,  and  died  in  Paris  on  March  25, 
1918.  The  composition  of  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  a 
setting  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck's  drama  of  the  same 
name,  occupied  Debussy  from  1893  to  1895  in  the 
creation  of  the  short  score;  he  orchestrated  the  work 
in  1901  and  1902  for  the  first  production  at  the 
Opera-Comique  on  April  30,  1902.  Andre  Messager 
conducted.  Pierre  Monteux  introduced  a  suite  of 
orchestral  excerpts  from  the  opera  to  the  repertory  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  January  18 
and  19,  1957,  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  per- 
formances of  the  selections  to  be  heard  here  on  Octo- 
fwBl  ber  5  and  6,  1962.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two 

oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 

trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  two  harps,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  origins  of  Debussy's  one  finished  opera  — at  least  in  its  basic  conception  —  may 
go  back  as  far  as  1889,  when  we  have  recorded  a  conversation  that  he  had  with  his 
former  teacher  Ernest  Guiraud,  who  had  wondered  what  kind  of  poet  the  young 
Debussy  would  prefer  for  an  opera.  Debussy  replied  (according  to  notes  of  the  conver- 
sation taken  by  a  young  musician  who  was  present): 

One  who  only  hints  at  what  is  to  be  said.  The  ideal  would  be  two  associated 
dreams.  No  place,  nor  time.  No  big  scene.  No  compulsion  on  the  musician,  who 
must  complete  and  give  body  to  the  work  of  the  poet.  Music  in  opera  is  far  too 
predominant.  Too  much  singing  and  the  musical  settings  are  too  cumbersome. 
The  blossoming  of  the  voice  into  true  singing  should  occur  only  when  required.  A 
painting  executed  in  gray  is  the  idea.  No  developments  merely  for  the  sake  of 
developments.  A  prolonged  development  does  not  fit,  cannot  fit,  the  words.  My 
idea  is  of  a  short  libretto  with  mobile  scenes.  I  have  no  use  at  all  for  the  three 
unities.  A  variety  of  scenes  in  regard  to  place  and  character.  No  discussion  or 
arguments  between  the  characters,  whom  I  see  at  the  mercy  of  life  or  destiny. 

To  an  astonishing  degree,  this  statement  precisely  anticipates  the  most  unusual  opera 
that  Debussy  was  to  begin  composing  four  years  later.  Indeed,  he  already  knew  the 
work  of  the  poet  who  was  to  inspire  that  opera.  In  1889  he  applied  to  Maeterlinck  for 
permission  to  set  La  Princesse  Maleine,  but  was  refused.  Four  years  were  to  elapse 
before  Debussy  began  a  Maeterlinck  project.  He  discovered  the  play  that  he  was 
finally  to  use  as  the  basis  of  his  opera  when  it  received  a  single  performance  at  the 
Theatre  des  Bouffes-Parisiens  on  the  afternoon  of  May  17,  1893. 

Pelleas  et  Melisande  is  an  evocative,  symbolic  drama,  with  the  simplest  of  plots  and 
almost  no  action.  It  bears  an  affinity  to  the  legend  of  Tristan,  which  may  be  one  rea- 
son why  Debussy  was  caught  up  by  it.  Tristan  und  Isolde  was  by  far  Debussy's  favor- 
ite Wagnerian  opera,  because  its  plot  was  so  simple  that  the  music  served  almost 
entirely  to  heighten  mood,  rather  than  accompanying  stage  spectacle  or  serving  some 
other  pictorial  function.  The  play  is  divided  into  five  acts,  each  consisting  of  several 
quite  short  scenes,  all  presented  in  a  subtle,  sometimes  misleading  language  of  hints 
and  suggestions,  moods  and  feelings.  Here,  clearly,  was  the  play  that  exactly  suited 
Debussy's  needs  for  the  kind  of  opera  he  wanted  to  write. 

Through  an  intermediary,  Debussy's  friend  Henri  de  Regnier,  who  had  been  one  of 
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the  backers  of  the  single  performance  of  the  play,  Debussy  had  managed  to  visit 
Maeterlinck  in  Ghent  and  receive  gracious  permission  to  set  the  play  and  even  to 
make  whatever  cuts  he  felt  necessary.  Debussy  cut  four  of  the  play's  scenes  and  made 
a  few  abridgments  elsewhere,  but  for  the  most  part  he  set  Maeterlinck's  text,  written 
in  a  kind  of  poetic  prose,  verbatim.  He  concentrated  on  capturing  the  proper  rhythm 
and  flow  of  the  French  language,  without  superimposing  on  it  rhythms  or  melodic 
patterns  of  purely  musical  origin.  And  he  accompanied  these  voice  parts  with  a  largely 
continuous  web  of  symphonic  orchestral  accompaniment.  With  respect  to  this  continu- 
ous accompaniment,  Pelleas  is  rather  similar  to  Wagner's  operas,  though  his  orches- 
tration is  far  lighter  and  more  transparent,  and  far  less  of  an  end  in  itself.  In  fact, 
Debussy  maintained  that  whenever  he  found  the  "ghost  of  old  Klingsor,  alias  Richard 
Wagner,"  in  his  music,  he  tore  it  up  and  began  again.  Nonetheless  his  love-hate  rela- 
tionship with  Wagner's  work  reveals  itself  in  ways  Debussy  himself  may  not  have 
recognized. 

He  drafted  Pelleas  in  short  score  between  late  1893  and  August  1895,  when  he 
declared  the  opera  finished.  It  was  not  yet  ready  for  performance,  since  no  full  score 
existed,  but  he  had  worked  out  in  his  own  mind  all  the  essential  elements  and  had 
captured  them  in  an  abbreviated  form  on  paper.  Because  the  play  consists  of  so  many 
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short  scenes,  which  can  be  disruptive  as  the  curtain  rises  and  falls  several  times  in  an 
act,  Debussy  decided  to  link  all  of  the  scenes  with  orchestral  interludes  to  extend  the 
emotional  mood  of  one  scene  after  its  close  and  to  anticipate  that  of  the  scene  to 
come. 

Once  the  opera  was  finished  there  came  the  problem  of  persuading  someone  to 
mount  it  on  the  stage.  Not  until  he  got  a  commitment  from  the  Opera-Comique  to 
stage  the  work  in  1902  did  Debussy  settle  down  to  the  task  of  writing  out  the  full 
score.  Before  the  performance  a  number  of  difficulties  arose.  Maeterlinck  turned  hos- 
tile to  the  project,  in  part  because  he  wanted  his  mistress  to  be  cast  in  the  role  of 
Melisande,  but  Debussy  insisted  on  Mary  Garden,  who  was  renowned  for  her  acting 
ability.  Mistakes  in  the  orchestral  parts  raised  tempers  at  rehearsals.  And  more  music 
was  suddenly  required  for  some  of  the  orchestral  interludes  to  allow  enough  time  to 
change  the  sets.  There  was  opposition  to  the  work  from  prominent  figures  in  the 
musical  world.  Theodore  Dubois,  head  of  the  Conservatoire,  ordered  the  students  of 
that  institution  to  avoid  the  performance.  Many  who  did  hear  the  premiere  found  the 
music  incomprehensible,  declaring  that  it  was  formless  and  monotonous.  Gradually, 
with  closer  acquaintance,  did  it  become  clear  what  Debussy  had  accomplished  in  his 
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quite  original  approach  to  the  genre  of  opera,  a  musical  masterpiece  of  the  symbolist 
movement,  which  had  flourished  a  decade  earlier  in  literature  but  had  never  attracted 
a  musician  of  such  originality  before. 

Debussy's  opera  makes  use  of  small  thematic  figures  which  appear,  on  the  surface, 
to  be  his  equivalent  of  Wagner's  Leitmotiv  technique.  But  Debussy  had  objected  to 
what  he  considered  Wagner's  device  of  using  the  theme  as  a  "calling  card"  to 
announce  to  the  audience  who  was  about  to  appear  on  the  stage  or  to  do  something 
dramatic.  Debussy's  themes  express  moods  and  states  of  mind,  just  as  his  entire 
score  is  designed  to  enhance  and  extend  the  mood  of  each  scene  or  event.  Since  the 
opera  has  very  little  action  —  indeed,  the  whole  basis  of  the  plot  is  that  any  attempt  at 
decisive  or  definitive  action  can  only  lead  to  tragedy  —  the  role  of  the  music  in  evoking 
these  subtleties  of  quicksilver  impressions  is  vital.  In  the  present  suite,  the  orchestral 
interludes  of  each  act  are  linked  as  a  symphonic  movement.  The  plot  summary  will 
help  to  clarify  the  situation  of  each  section. 

Act  I:  The  opera's  Prelude  signals  at  once  Debussy's  use  of  the  old  modes  to  sug- 
gest a  setting  remote  from  our  experience.  A  characteristic  dotted  hovering  figure, 
traditionally  connected  with  Golaud,  though  it  expresses  his  ineffectual  struggle 
against  fate  as  much  as  any  personal  quality,  dominates  the  musical  texture.  We  are 
in  a  forest  in  an  unnamed  land.  Golaud,  who  has  lost  his  way  while  hunting,  encoun- 
ters a  terrified  young  woman,  Melisande,  who  is  also  lost.  She  can  tell  him  nothing  of 
her  origins,  but  her  clothes,  though  torn,  imply  highborn  connections.  She  agrees  to 
follow  him.  Interlude.  In  the  castle,  Genevieve,  Golaud's  mother,  reads  to  her  nearly- 
blind  father,  Arkel,  a  letter  from  Golaud,  explaining  that  he  has  married  this  woman 
of  mystery;  he  is  about  to  bring  her  home.  Interlude.  Melisande  walks  in  the  gardens 
with  her  mother-in-law,  Genevieve;  they  are  joined  by  Golaud's  younger  half-brother 
Pelleas.  An  ominous  storm  threatens.  The  distant  sound  of  a  chorus  can  be  heard; 
Melisande  recognizes  that  it  comes  from  the  ship  that  brought  her  here. 


Mary  Garden  as  Melisande  in  1902 
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Act  II:  Pelleas  and  Melisande  are  seated  at  the  edge  of  a  fountain  in  an  old,  dis- 
used park.  Melisande  plays  with  her  wedding  ring,  tossing  it  into  the  air  and  catching 
it.  But  it  falls  into  the  well  — as  it  happens,  on  the  stroke  of  noon.  Interlude.  The 
lively  modal  music  associated  with  the  young  people  at  the  well  dies  away  and 
Golaud's  music  undergoes  some  development,  as  he  is  the  principal  figure  in  the  next 
scene.  Golaud  was  injured  when  his  horse  suddenly  shied,  on  the  stroke  of  noon. 
Melisande  is  upset  but  cannot  tell  him  why.  He  asks  where  her  ring  is,  and  she  says 
that  she  lost  it  "on  the  beach  by  the  grotto."  He  sends  her  to  look  for  it,  with  the 
assistance  of  Pelleas.  Interlude.  It  is  dark.  Pelleas  and  Melisande  are  at  the  grotto. 
Pelleas  tells  her  she  must  answer  her  husband  truthfully.  A  sudden  moonbeam 
illumines  a  group  of  three  starving  beggars;  Melisande  cries  out  in  terror  and 
demands  to  leave.  Close. 

Act  III:  Melisande  is  seated  at  a  window  in  the  tower  of  the  castle,  combing  her 
long,  golden  hair.  PeDeas,  speaking  to  her  from  below,  reaches  up  to  take  her  hand. 
As  she  leans  over,  her  hair  falls  about  his  face.  "All  your  beautiful  tresses,  Melisande, 
have  come  down  from  the  tower.  They  are  here  in  my  hands  ....  I  will  not  let  them 
go  tonight."  Golaud  discovers  them  like  this  and  upbraids  them  for  behaving  "like 
children"  in  the  darkness.  Golaud  takes  Pelleas  with  him  to  a  subterranean  region  of 
the  castle,  a  creepy  place,  where  the  air  exudes  "the  odor  of  death."  Pelleas  suggests 
they  leave;  Golaud  agrees.  Interlude.  The  orchestra  suggests  the  transition  from  the 
darkness  of  the  subterranean  caverns  to  the  bright  sunshine  on  a  terrace  of  the  castle 
where  Golaud  now  takes  Pelleas.  Golaud  has  overheard  what  they  were  saying;  it  was 
"childish  talk,  but  it  must  not  be  repeated."  He  tells  Pelleas  that  Melisande  may  be 
pregnant,  and  that  she  is  very  delicate,  so  he  must  avoid  her  without  being  too 
pointed  about  it.  Interlude.  Outside  Melisande's  tower  window,  Golaud  is  questioning 
Yniold,  his  little  son  by  an  earlier  marriage.  How  often  is  his  stepmother  with  his 
uncle  Pelleas?  Have  they  been  kissing  each  other?  A  light  appears  in  Melisande's  win- 
dow. Unable  to  see  in  directly,  Golaud  lifts  the  child  to  the  window  and  asks  what  is 
happening.  Yniold  answers  in  childish  ways  that  leave  Golaud  agonizing  in  his  doubts. 

Act  IV:  Pelleas  tells  Melisande  that  he  must  see  her  in  the  evening,  since  he  is  to 
leave  the  following  morning.  She  cannot  accept  the  thought  of  his  absence.  Arkel 
enters  and  tries  to  learn  from  her  the  cause  of  her  unhappiness.  Golaud  enters  and, 
seizing  her  by  the  hair,  berates  her  for  her  "deceptive"  innocence,  reaching  a  pitch  of 
near-violence  that  arouses  Arkel  to  speak  sharply  to  him  and  wonder  if  he  is  drunk. 
He  sums  up  what  he  has  seen:  "If  I  were  God,  I  would  have  pity  on  the  hearts  of 
men."  Interlude.  In  a  lighter  scene,  little  Yniold  watches  some  sheep  pass  by  with 
their  shepherd.  Pelleas  awaits  the  arrival  of  Melisande  by  the  fountain;  realizing  what 
is  happening  to  them,  he  is  leaving  and  has  come  to  say  his  farewell.  He  explains  all 
this  to  her,  and  tells  her  simply,  "I  have  fallen  in  love  with  you."  She  replies,  "I  love 
you,  too."  Suddenly  they  hear  the  grating  sound  of  the  castle  gates  closing.  They  are 
trapped  in  their  apparent  guilt.  The  lovers  embrace  passionately  as  Golaud  rushes  in 
and  kills  Pelleas. 

Act  V:  Prelude.  Melisande  is  dying.  She  has  given  birth  to  a  child,  but  has  also 
suffered  a  wound  which  seems  mortal,  though  the  doctor  insists  that  it  is  "a  tiny 
wound  that  would  not  Mil  a  pigeon."  Golaud,  in  an  agony  of  remorse  and  doubt,  asks 
to  speak  with  her  alone.  He  asks  if  she  and  Pelleas  were  guilty.  She  replies,  "No,  we 
were  not  guilty.  Why  do  you  ask  me  that?"  Golaud  is  not  satisfied  and  presses  her 
forcefully.  Arkel  warns  him  to  leave  her  in  peace.  She  is  near  death.  Arkel  brings  her 
child,  but  as  Melisande  grows  weaker,  he  says,  "Come:  we  must  not  allow  the  child  to 
remain  here  in  this  chamber  ...  It  must  live  on  now,  in  her  place  ....  It  is  the  turn 
of  the  poor  little  one."  And  the  curtain  falls  with  the  soft  Close. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Claude  Debussy 

Symphonic  excerpts  from  Le  Martyre  de  Saint  Sebastien 

Achille-Claude  Debussy  was  born  at  St.  Germain- 
en-Laye,  Department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  on 
August  22,  1862,  and  died  in  Paris  on  March  25, 
1918.  He  composed  incidental  music  to  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio's  "mystery  play"  The  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Sebastian  between  February  and  May  1911.  The 
play,  with  Debussy's  music,  was  first  performed  at 
the  Theatre  du  Chdtelet  in  Paris  on  May  22,  1911. 
The  choreographer  was  Fokine,  scene  designer  Leon 
Bakst,  and  chorus  master  D.E.  Engelbrecht.  Andre 
Caplet,  who  had  assisted  Debussy  in  the  orchestra- 
tion of  the  work,  conducted.  The  first  concert  perfor- 
mance took  place  on  a  program  of  the  Societe  Musi- 
cole  Independante,  conducted  by  Engelbrecht,  on 
June  14,  1912.  Pierre  Monteux  introduced  the  suite 
of  "symphonic  excerpts"  to  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  January 
18  and  19,  1924.  Monteux  conducted  all  other  BSO  performances  to  date  of  the  sym- 
phonic excerpts,  with  performances  in  November  1951,  January  1958,  and  the  most 
recent,  between  March  29  and  April  2,  1963.  On  four  occasions  the  BSO  has  performed 
the  complete  incidental  music,  three  times  under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky 
(with  the  Cecilia  Society  as  chorus  and  soprano  soloist  Mme.  Ritter-Ciampi,  Olga 
Averino,  and  Cleora  Wood),  and  once  in  a  more  extended  presentation  planned  and 
directed  by  Charles  Munch  with  a  speaker  (Raymond  Gerome),  vocal  soloists  (Nancy 
Trickey,  Adele  Addison,  Dorothy  Cornish,  and  Eunice  Alberts),  and  the  Cecilia  Society 
chorus.  For  the  symphonic  excerpts,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  two  piccolos,  two 
oboes  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinets,  three  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  six  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  celesta,  cymbals, 
bass  drum,  tam-tam,  three  harps,  and  strings. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  unlikely  pair  of  collaborators  than  Claude  Debussy 
and  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  (1863-1938).  The  French  composer,  of  a  quiet  and  retiring 
disposition,  could  have  had  little  in  common  with  the  Italian  voluptuary,  poet,  and 
novelist,  who  was  outgoing  to  the  point  of  vulgarity.  His  flamboyant  and  overripe  lyric 
poetry  was  among  the  most  "decadent"  of  a  decadent  age.  His  novels  include  The  Tri- 
umph of  Death  and  The  Flame  of  Life,  the  latter  depicting  his  mistress,  the  famous 
actress  Eleonora  Duse.  He  carried  on  a  life  of  sensuous  excess  and  luxury,  "possess- 
ing a  hundred  suits,  mixing  scents,  of  which  he  used  a  pint  a  day,  and  indulging  in 
unmentionable  vices,"  according  to  Debussy^  s  biographer  Edward  Lockspeiser.  By  the 
time  he  met  Debussy,  d'Annunzio  enjoyed  a  literary  and  scandalous  reputation,  but 
had  not  yet  achieved  fame  for  his  daring  leadership  of  a  group  of  Italian  nationalists 
to  retake  Fiume  (now  Rijeka,  Jugoslavia),  which  had  been  taken  away  from  Italy  at 
the  end  of  World  War  I,  but  which  d'Annunzio  captured  and  ruled  from  1919  to 
1921.  Nor  had  he  yet  earned  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  Mussolini. 

In  1910  d'Annunzio  fled  his  creditors  in  Florence  and  came  to  Paris,  living  under 
various  assumed  names.  On  November  25  he  wrote  to  Debussy,  specifically  suggesting 
a  collaboration: 

This  summer,  as  I  was  sketching  out  a  Mystery  play  which  I  had  long  been 
thinking  about,  a  friend  would  sing  to  me  your  most  beautiful  songs  with  that 
inner  sense  of  poetry  they  require.  The  play  on  which  I  was  working  was  some- 
times deeply  affected  by  them.  But  I  hardly  dared  to  hope  for  your 
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co-operation  ....  Now  I  can  no  longer  withhold  my  request.  I  ask  if  you  will 
kindly  see  me  and  listen  to  what  I  wish  to  tell  you  of  this  work  and  this  dream. 

Debussy,  in  Vienna  at  the  time,  replied  promptly  in  the  most  glowing  terms:  "The 
mere  thought  of  working  with  you  sets  up  some  sort  of  feverish  excitement."  But  to 
his  wife  he  wrote,  with  greater  frankness,  "This  proposal  means  nothing  to  me  of  any 
worth."  In  the  end  it  took  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  to  bring  Debussy  to  the  point  of 
agreeing  to  a  collaboration.  Emma  Debussy  no  doubt  urged  the  work  as  a  way  out  of 
the  family's  straitened  financial  circumstances.  Further  pressure  came  from  the 
renowned  dancer  Ida  Rubinstein,  who  was  to  enact  the  mimed  role  of  St.  Sebastian  in 
the  new  work. 

Even  after  agreeing,  Debussy  was  unable  to  make  a  start  on  the  score  before  Feb- 
ruary. On  January  29,  1911,  he  wrote  to  d'Annunzio  that  he  "reached  the  point 
where  all  music  seems  to  me  useless  by  comparison  with  the  constantly  renewed 
splendors  of  your  imagination."  This  was  no  doubt  a  polite  way  of  saying  that  he 
found  the  project  uncongenial  and  had  difficulty  finding  music  for  it.  To  others  he 
complained  that  he  had  only  two  months  in  which  to  write  as  much  music  as  would 
normally  require  a  year  or  even  two  from  his  fastidious  pen.  But  he  persevered, 
largely  out  of  financial  necessity.  To  his  close  friend  and  eventual  collaborator  Andre 
Caplet,  he  wrote  on  February  14: 

Of  course  I  have  very  little  time  to  write  a  great  deal  of  music— you  know  how 
much  this  pleases  me!  [i.e.,  not  at  all]  ...  I  have  nevertheless  accepted  because  it 
is  worth  risking;  and  also  because  I  am  still  not  too  old  to  act  irrationally— and 
even  to  do  the  wrong  thing.  Some  of  our  good  friends  whom  you  know  are  honor- 
ing me  by  betting  with  each  other  on  my  slender  chances  of  succeeding  in  such  a 
perilous  undertaking. 


FOR  THAT  VERY  SPECIAL  MOMENT, 
A  VERY  SPECIAL  DINING  EXPERIENCE. 

For  that  special  moment  deserving  of  a 
most  extraordinary  setting  .  .  .  permit  us  to 
suggest  The  Plaza  Dining  Room. 

Long  recognized  as  Boston's  most 
elegant  and  romantic  setting  for  dinner, 
we  proudly  introduce  an  exciting  new  menu 
featuring  Classic  American  Cuisine. 

Add  to  that  Boston's  most  renowned 
collection  of  vintage  wines,  and  you  have 
all  the  ingredients  to  make  any  occasion 
special. 
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AT  THE  COPLEY  PLAZA  HOTEL 
138  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Reservations,  617-267-5300 
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What  only  a 
tiffany  diamond  can  say 


It  speaks  with  a  singular  clarity  and  brilliance. 
Because  the  stone  is  superior.  Because  the  cut  is 
dedicated  to  brilliance  not  size.  A  Tiffany  ring  is  the 
very  definition  of  value;  for  less  than  you  may  have 
believed,  it  is  more  than  you  ever  imagined.  Each 
Tiffany  ring,  in  its  celebrated  platinum  setting, 
honors   the   most   important   commitment   of  all. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 
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Pictured  from  left, 

diamonds  of  .89,  .74,  and 

1.17  carats  in  platinum  settings. 

To  receive  our  booklet 

How  to  Buy  a  Diamond, 

call  or  visit  Tiffany  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK     BEVERLY  HILLS     SAN  FRANCISCO     SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA     DALLAS 
HOUSTON     WASHINGTON,  DC.     CHICAGO     ATLANTA     BOSTON     PHILADELPHIA     800-526-0649 


CI  anticipate  changes  in  my  clients'  lives  and  finances  so  they  can  make  the  most 


Trs  My  Job 


of  those  changes.  I  make  suggestions  before  they're  needed  — whether  it's  refinancing 


To  Know  What 


a  jumbo  mortgage,  reevaluating  investment  objectives  or  creating  an  estate  plan." 


My  Clients  Need 


To  learn  more  about  how  Judy  Staubo  and  our  firm  of  financial  professionals  can 


Before  They  Do.' 


simplify  both  your  finances  and  your  life,  contact  Susan  Dick  at  (617)  434-6722. 
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Sometimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  in  1982,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton- Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 

j0*j/K  j#%.^A     community  in 
Massachusetts. 

nhl^^^T^^        Now,  a  second 
JLmJuLm    and  final  opportu- 

CARLETON  W1LLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton* Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton- Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  corporation. 


The  date  of  the  premiere  had  been  fixed;  in  order  to  finish  the  music  in  time, 
Debussy  drew  upon  Caplet,  who  not  only  assisted  extensively  with  the  orchestration 
from  Debussy's  draft,  but  even,  it  seems,  composed  a  large  part  of  the  closing  scene 
(not  included  in  the  present  suite).  This  was,  incidentally,  precisely  the  period  (1910- 
14)  that  Caplet  was  spending  several  months  each  year  in  Boston  as  the  conductor  of 
the  short-lived  Boston  Opera  Company,  with  performances  given  in  the  splendid  opera 
house  that  once  existed  just  up  the  street  on  Huntington  Avenue,  where  there  is  now 
a  Northeastern  University  parking  lot. 

The  financial  risk  of  the  undertaking  increased  when  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  for- 
bade Catholics  to  attend  the  performance  under  pain  of  excommunication.  (His  objec- 
tion was  based  on  the  fact  that  St.  Sebastian  was  to  be  portrayed  by  a  woman  with  a 
powerful  sexual  appeal.)  And  the  last  stage  of  rehearsals  was  ill-starred.  There  was  to 
have  been  an  open  dress  rehearsal  — a  major  social  event  — on  May  21,  but  on  that 
morning  the  French  Minister  of  War  was  killed  in  an  airplane  accident,  and  the  gov- 
ernment declared  a  period  of  official  mourning.  The  public  rehearsal  was  cancelled. 

The  opening  night  did  not  go  well,  either.  It  ran  five  hours,  and  the  performance 
was  anything  but  tight.  Bakst  had  arranged  the  choristers  all  over  the  stage  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  an  attractive  visual  effect  with  their  costumes,  paying  no  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  constitute  separate  choral  groups  that  belonged  together  for 
musical  reasons.  The  result  was  near  chaos,  which  the  assistant  conductors  tried  to 
rectify  by  disguising  themselves  in  hooded  costumes  and  mingling  among  the  choris- 
ters to  give  them  a  necessary  cue  when  they  became  hopelessly  lost. 

Although  some  of  Debussy's  admirers  maintained  that  Le  Marty  re  de  Saint  Sebas- 
tien  was  the  composer's  Parsifal,  a  work  that  "awaits  its  Bayreuth"  (in  the  words  of 
one  participant),  most  agreed  that  the  play  and  the  music  were  both,  on  the  whole, 
disappointing.  Incidental  music,  consisting  of  many  short  numbers,  will  almost  always 
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Perfect  prelude 
or  grand  finale. 


Before  or  after  Symphony,  Uno's  has  a  medley 
of  diverse  foods  and  beverages  that  get  rave 
reviews  for  snacks,  dinner  or  just  desserts. 
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RESTAURANT  &  BAR 


"Uno  means  number  one." 


28  Huntington  Ave  (diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall)  •  Copley  Square 

•  Kenmore  Square  •  Faneuil  Hall  •  Cambridge  and  Suburbs 

20  Boston  and  suburban  locations 
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lack  the  grand  cohesion  of  a  through-composed  opera.  And  in  this  case,  the  range  of 
styles  that  Debussy  drew  upon  to  create  the  score  in  the  short  time  allotted  to  him 
becomes  something  of  a  hodgepodge.  The  choral  parts  have  always  been  regarded  as 
particularly  weak,  for  which  reason  it  has  become  more  common  to  perform  a  suite  of 
four  purely  instrumental  sections,  the  best  music  of  the  score. 

There  is  real  justification  in  regarding  Le  Martyre  de  Saint  Sebastien  as  somehow 
related  to  Wagner's  Parsifal.  Both  works  employ  a  Christian  framework  with  a  syn- 
cretistic  overlay  of  ideas  drawn  from  other  traditions  (Buddhism,  in  the  case  of  Parsi- 
fal, classical  paganism  for  d'Annunzio).  Both  works  emphasize  a  principal  figure 
whose  guilt  and  suffering  is  expiated  when  he  adopts  a  Christlike  redemptive  role, 
willingly  suffering  for  the  sake  of  others. 

Having  agreed  to  write  music  for  a  work  that  must  have  been  fundamentally  anti- 
thetical to  his  instincts,  the  composer's  natural  recourse  is  to  find  a  suitable  model,  a 
supreme  example  of  the  kind  of  expression  he  needs,  on  which  he  can  draw.  This, 
according  to  a  perceptive  study  by  another  composer,  Robin  Holloway,  is  what 
Debussy  did  with  Parsifal.  The  passages  dealing  with  guilt  and  suffering  are  almost 
all  reflections  of  the  techniques  Wagner  had  used  to  achieve  similar  moods  and 
effects,  especially  the  music  associated  with  Amfortas'  self-flagellation  (particularly 
evident  in  the  "Passion"  section  of  Debussy's  work). 

It  is  worth  providing  at  least  a  minimal  context  to  the  four  orchestral  episodes  in 
the  suite.  D'Annunzio's  "mystery  play"  is  set  in  Imperial  Rome  in  the  third  century 
A.D.  The  opening  music  is  the  prelude  to  the  scene  in  The  Court  of  Lilies;  sustained 
chords,  parallel  motion  in  the  woodwinds,  with  only  rare  and  delicate  use  of  the 
strings,  creates  a  unique  color  in  anticipation  of  the  scenes  to  come.  In  Act  I,  Sebas- 
tian performs  a  miracle  by  shooting  an  arrow  that  does  not  fall.  Later  he  takes  the 
place  of  two  young  Christians  condemned  to  death  for  their  faith;  they  were  to  be 
burned  on  a  bed  of  fiery  coals.  Sebastian  (portrayed  by  dancer  Ida  Rubinstein  in  the 
first  performance)  performs  an  Ecstatic  Dance,  which  comprises  the  second  move- 
ment of  the  suite  (and  the  end  of  the  first  act  in  the  theatrical  representation).  In  Act 
II  Sebastian  is  busy  destroying  paganism;  he  heals  the  virgin  Erigone  of  a  wound  and 
converts  her  to  Christianity.  Act  III  takes  place  in  front  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
pagan  deities.  They  make  charges  against  Sebastian,  which  he  answers  by  miming 
The  Passion  of  Christ  (the  third  movement  of  the  suite).  Entranced  by  the  youth,  the 
women  mourn  him  as  Adonis  and  the  emperor  wants  to  decree  that  he  is  a  god. 
Sebastian's  scornful  rejection  of  the  offer  rouses  the  ruler's  ire,  and  he  condemns  him 
to  be  executed  at  once.  Act  IV  depicts  Sebastian's  death  agony,  in  which  he  sees  a 
vision  of  Jesus  the  Good  Shepherd  (the  fourth  movement).  This  runs  directly  into 
the  final  act,  a  vision  of  Sebastian's  arrival  in  paradise,  concluding  with  the  full  cho- 
rus singing  an  anticlimactic  setting  (presumably  by  Caplet)  of  Psalm  150. 

-S.L. 


A  Special  Offer     The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce 
a  special  promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston. 
Upon  presentation  of  your  BSO  ticket  stub  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any 
purchase.  This  offer  is  valid  through  May  3,  1992. 
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What  better  way  to  start  the  day  I 

Bird  songs,  music,  a  comfortable  companion, 

a  reasoned  assessment  of  the  days  news, 

a  sense  of  the  weather  patterns,  and  then  -  more  music. 
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America  s  most  listened  to  program  of  classical, 

traditional  and  contemporary  music, 

Morning  pro  musica  with  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  is  presented 

every  day  from  seven  till  noon 

on  stations  of  the  Public  Radio  Network,  and  is  heard 

in  the  Boston  area  on  WGBH 


89.1fm 


Morning  pro  musica  is  made  possible  in  part  by  a  grant  from  Talbots. 
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Richard  Wagner 

Prelude,  Good  Friday  Spell,  and  Burial  of  Titurel,  from  Parsifal,  Act  HE 
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Richard  Wagner  was  born  in  Leipzig,  Saxony,  on 
May  22,  1813,  and  died  in  Venice,  Italy,  on  Febru- 
ary 13,  1883.  He  wrote  the  libretto  of  his  final 
work,  Parsifal,  between  March  14  and  April  19, 
1877,  basing  it  on  drafts  and  prose  sketches  that  go 
back  as  far  as  1857.  He  began  the  musical  draft  on 
January  29,  1878,  completing  the  full  score  of  the 
last  act  on  January  13,  1882.  The  premiere  took 
place  in  the  Festspielhaus  in  Bayreuth  on  July  26, 
1882.  The  music  to  be  heard  here  is  a  suite  devised 
by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  drawn  from  Parsifal's  final  act. 
Mr.  Leinsdorf  conducted  various  excerpts  from  Par- 
sifal during  his  tenure  as  the  BSO's  music  director, 
including  this  conflation  of  the  Prelude,  Good  Fri- 
day Spell,  and  TitureVs  Death  March  in  November 
1963  in  memory  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  a  complete  performance  of  Act  HI  in  April 
1966.  The  most  recent  performance  of  any  music  from  Parsifal  on  BSO  concerts  was 
Marek  Janowski's  performances  of  the  Good  Friday  Spell  in  March  and  April  1991. 
The  present  selection  calls  for  two  flutes,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  oboes 
and  English  horn,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  bells,  harp,  and  strings. 

Virtually  all  of  Wagner's  works  after  Tannhduser  were  already  germinating  by  the 
late  1840s,  for  he  had  spent  much  of  the  decade  reading  extensively  in  Germanic  his- 
tory, legend,  and  mythology,  and  this  activity  led  to  casual  references,  essays,  and 
even  draft  librettos  for  operas  dealing  with  Hans  Sachs  and  the  guild  of  Mastersing- 
ers;  with  the  extended  story  of  a  magic  ring  that  ended  in  the  death  of  the  great  hero 
Siegfried;  and  with  the  story  of  the  "guileless  fool"  Parzival,  as  the  name  was  origi- 
nally spelled.  Wagner  read  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach's  great  thirteenth-century  epic 
poem,  Parzival,  one  of  the  supreme  achievements  of  Medieval  German  poetry,  while 
on  holiday  at  Marienbad  in  July  and  early  August  1845. 

Though  all  of  these  subjects  had  possibilities,  he  was  not  yet  ready  for  any  of  them, 
and,  in  fact,  it  would  be  thirty-seven  years  before  Wagner  (who  was  thirty-two  at  the 
time  of  his  encounter  with  the  material)  finally  brought  Parsifal  to  completion.  He 
turned  at  first  to  an  offshoot  of  the  story  of  Parzival  and  the  Grail,  one  that  dealt 
with  that  hero's  son  Lohengrin.  In  November  1845  he  drafted  the  words  that  Lohen- 
grin would  sing  in  the  last  act  of  the  opera  that  bears  his  name: 

Now  hear  how  I  reward  your  forbidden  question! 
By  the  Grail  I  was  sent  here  to  you; 
My  father  Parzival  wears  its  crown, 
I,  its  knight,  am  called  Lohengrin. 

For  a  time  while  working  on  early  prose  sketches  for  the  libretto  of  Tristan  und 
Isolde,  he  thought  of  introducing  Parzival  as  a  visitor  to  the  dying  Tristan  in  the  third 
act,  but  eventually  decided  that  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  interruption. 

Not  until  1857  did  Wagner  come  back  to  the  subject.  By  this  time  he  had  com- 
pleted Lohengrin  as  well  as  Das  Rheingold,  Die  Walkiire,  and  a  substantial  chunk  of 
Siegfried,  and  he  had  read  extensively  in  the  work  of  Schopenhauer,  which  was  to 
have  a  powerful  effect  on  his  view  of  the  world.  He  had  broken  off  work  on  Siegfried 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  in  order  to  work  on  a  "simple"  opera  with  a  small  cast 
and  few  requirements  for  scenery  or  special  effects,  one  that  might  be  performed 
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Opening  November  1991 . . . 
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Equal  Housing 
Opportunity 


Catered  Living  in  the  Back  Bay 

*  private  one  and  two  room  suites 

*  superb  dining 

*  personal  services  and  amenities 
Now  reserving  on  short  or  long  term  rental  basis. 

BURRAGE  HOUSE 

314  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Boston,  MA  02115 

For  Information  Call:  (617)  262-3900 


See  what's  new  for  '92! 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Symphony  Shop  is  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance 
on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Hours:  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  11-4;  Saturday  12-6; 
and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission. 
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almost  anywhere  and  thus  bring  him  much-needed  income.  The  "practical"  work  was 
Tristan  und  Isolde,  which,  during  the  composition,  grew  far  beyond  its  composer's 
original  intentions,  requiring,  among  other  things,  a  soprano  and  tenor  of  almost 
superhuman  stamina.  But  before  he  had  actually  embarked  on  Tristan  beyond  a  prose 
sketch  of  the  plot,  his  attention  was  drawn  once  more  to  the  Parzival  story. 

As  Wagner  recounted  the  incident  in  My  Life,  he  awoke  in  the  "Asyl"  (the  little 
house  in  Zurich  that  Otto  Wesendonck  had  placed  at  his  disposal)  on  April  20,  1857, 
marvelling  at  the  beauties  of  a  Good  Friday  morning.  Then  he  recalled  that  a  crucial 
incident  in  Wolfram's  Parzival  takes  place  on  an  equally  beautiful  Good  Friday.  The 
result  of  this  combination  of  circumstances  was  that  "I  swiftly  conceived  an  entire 
drama  in  three  acts,  of  which  I  put  a  hasty  sketch  on  paper."  Actually,  in  dictating 
this  portion  of  his  autobiography  about  1870,  Wagner  confused  the  dates;  Good  Fri- 
day had  taken  place  on  April  10,  at  which  time  he  was  not  yet  living  in  the  Asyl.  But 
it  is  a  good  story,  nonetheless,  and  it  did  lead  to  his  first  attempt  at  reducing  the  vast 
and  somewhat  wayward  plot  of  Wolfram's  epic  into  the  compact  form  required  for  a 
theater  work.  We  need  not  trace  the  extended  process  by  means  of  which  Wagner 
finally  converted  Wolfram's  poem— with  the  intermingling  of  many  later  legends  — into 
the  opera  as  we  know  it,  except  to  note  that  he  came  back  to  the  material  on  several 
occasions  (in  1865  with  a  prose  scenario,  and  again  in  1877  with  a  reworked  sce- 
nario) before  finally  writing  the  poem  in  the  spring  of  1877  and  beginning  the  score 
the  following  January. 

The  story  of  Parsifal  (to  use  the  spelling  that  Wagner  finally  settled  on,  and  to 
distinguish  it  from  Wolfram's  version)  has  to  do  with  the  Knights  of  the  Grail.  The 
identity  of  the  Grail  itself  is  very  mysterious.  Almost  everyone  "knows"  that  the  Grail 


Gurnemanz,  Kundry,  and  Parsifal,  from  the  opera's 
first  production,  at  Bayreuth  in  1882 
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was  the  cup  or  chalice  from  which  Christ  drank  at  the  Last  Supper,  though  it  is  also 
described  as  a  dish  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  caught  the  blood  of  Christ  on  the 
cross.  Yet  all  of  this  represents  a  late  legend  not  at  all  present  in  Wolfram's  original 
epic.  There  the  Grail  is  a  stone  of  magical  powers;  among  other  things,  it  would  pro- 
vide abundant  food  and  drink,  whatever  one  desired.  Wolfram's  account  also  tells  of  a 
mysterious  spear  from  the  point  of  which  blood  runs,  to  the  lamentation  of  the  assem- 
bled knights  and  ladies. 

One  of  the  reasons  Wagner  delayed  so  long  in  creating  his  Parsifal  was  his  need  to 
find  dramatic  explanations  for  these  incidents.  He  blended  Wolfram's  account  with 
the  later  legends  of  the  Grail  (in  which  it  is  a  cup  or  a  dish),  thus  accepting  the 
Christian  elements  of  the  story.  (He  also  made  the  spear  mentioned  in  Parzival  into 
the  very  spear  with  which  the  Roman  soldier  Longinus  pierced  the  side  of  Christ  on 
the  cross,  another  element  not  contained  in  Wolfram.)  At  the  same  time,  much  of  the 
plot,  particularly  its  emphasis  on  renunciation  and  withdrawal  from  the  world,  was 
influenced  by  Wagner's  reading  in  Buddhist  thought.  The  result  is  a  unique,  complex, 
fascinating  syncretistic  dramatic  treatment  that  must  be  accepted  on  its  own  terms 
rather  than  given  a  simplistic  interpretation. 

In  the  first  act  of  the  opera,  the  young  Parsifal  has  found  his  way,  apparently  by 
chance,  to  the  castle  of  the  knights  of  the  Grail,  whose  leader  Amfortas  lies  suffering 
from  a  wound  that  will  not  heal.  He  had  taken  the  Spear  into  battle  with  the  magi- 
cian Klingsor,  but  had  succumbed  to  the  seductions  of  the  mysterious  Kundry,  alter- 
nately a  loathesome  but  devoted  servant  of  the  Grail  and  a  sensuous,  sinful  tempt- 
ress. Thus  Klingsor  had  gained  the  Spear  and  inflicted  upon  Amfortas  the  wound  that 
would  not  heal.  The  latter's  agonies  continued,  only  to  be  increased  whenever  he  per- 
formed his  eucharistic  office  as  ruler  of  the  knights  of  the  Grail.  There  was  one  hope: 
a  prophecy  that  he  would  be  cured  through  the  agency  of  "a  guileless  fool  made  wise 
through  compassion."  The  simple  Parsifal  is  believed  to  be  that  hoped-for  fool,  but  he 
is,  alas,  so  guileless  that  he  fails  to  ask  the  question  that  will  effect  the  cure.  As  he  is 
roughly  shown  the  door  of  the  castle,  the  orchestra  quotes  the  music  of  the  prophecy, 
informing  the  audience  that  this  fool  is  indeed  the  chosen  instrument  of  grace. 

The  second  act  shows  how  Parsifal  comes  to  find  the  enlightenment  that  will  allow 
him  to  serve  in  his  ordained  capacity.  Klingsor  hopes  that  Kundry  at  her  most  seduc- 
tive will  defeat  Parsifal  as  she  had  already  defeated  Amfortas,  but  the  plan  misfires 
in  a  long,  complex  scene  in  which  Parsifal  learns  the  secret  of  his  birth.  Kundry' s 
burning  kiss  awakens  in  Parsifal  a  realization  of  the  suffering  he  has  inadvertently 
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caused.  Now  he  is  determined  to  atone  for  what  he  has  done.  Kundry  continues  to  try 
various  approaches  both  physical  and  psychological  to  tempt  him  to  destruction,  but 
without  success.  Finally  she  calls  Klingsor  to  help  her.  He  throws  the  Spear  directly 
at  the  youth,  but  it  stops,  suspended,  over  his  head.  Parsifal  seizes  it,  makes  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  at  once  Klingsor's  fortress  and  magic  garden  of  delights  collapse 
into  nothingness. 

But  the  story  is  not  over  yet.  The  Temple  of  the  Grail  cannot  be  found  by  one  who 
wills  to  find  it.  Parsifal  must  undergo  years  of  searching  and  questing  until  once 
again  he  finds  his  way,  by  chance,  to  the  environs  of  the  Grail.  This  long  period  is 
symbolized  by  the  Prelude  to  Act  III,  in  which  Wagner  stretches  the  boundaries  of 
the  harmonic  language  of  his  day  to  its  limits;  this  is  very  slow,  sustained  music  of 
wandering,  hovering,  waiting,  with  virtually  no  sense  of  location  or  arrival.  It  con- 
cludes with  chromatically  twisted  references  to  the  music  of  the  prophecy  from  the 
first  act,  as  the  curtain  rises  on  a  beautiful  spring  morning.  The  elderly  Gurnemanz, 
who  had  driven  Parsifal  from  the  gate  so  many  years  before,  has  heard  a  moaning 
from  the  bushes.  He  discovers  Kundry,  now  a  tormented  penitent. 

Parsifal  himself  arrives,  sombre,  in  black  armor  with  closed  helmet,  still  carrying 
the  Spear.  Gurnemanz  upbraids  the  stranger  for  carrying  a  weapon  on  this  holy  day. 
Does  he  not  know  what  day  this  is?  The  stranger  shakes  his  head.  Why,  says  Gurne- 
manz, it  is  Good  Friday,  when  all  should  be  grateful  for  the  Lord's  act  in  the  atone- 
ment of  sin. 

Parsifal  thrusts  the  Spear  into  the  ground,  puts  off  his  sword  and  helmet,  and 
kneels  to  pray.  In  astonishment,  Gurnemanz  recognizes  him  and  soon  recognizes  the 
lost  Spear  as  well.  Rejoicing  that  the  longed-for  day  has  at  last  arrived,  Gurnemanz 
and  Kundry  remove  Parsifal's  armor.  Gurnemanz  sprinkles  water  from  the  holy 
spring  on  his  head,  and  Kundry  washes  his  feet,  then  anoints  them  with  oil  and  dries 
them  with  her  own  hair  (in  a  symbolic  reenactment  of  Mary  Magdalene).  Parsifal  in 
turn  baptizes  Kundry. 


A  painting  of  the  Temple  of  the  Grail  as  it  appeared  at  Bayreuth  from  the  original 
1882  production  until  1933 
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At  this  point  the  orchestral  strings  begin  a  soft  shimmering  in  B  major  and  the 
oboe  sings  a  tranquil  lyric  song.  Parsifal  comments  on  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the 
meadow.  Gurnemanz  remarks  that  this  is  "the  magic  of  Good  Friday,  Lord."  Parsifal 
recoils:  "That  day  of  pain!"  Everything  alive  should  weep  on  such  a  day.  No,  explains 
Gurnemanz.  The  dewdrops  sparkling  in  the  sunshine  are  the  joyous  tears  of  the  peni- 
tent for  "God's  love-sacrifice  made  clean  and  pure." 

This  is  the  scene  that,  with  the  text  omitted,  is  known  as  the  Good  Friday  Spell. 
It  is  a  musical  climax  of  Parsifal,  but  a  climax  of  gentle  calm,  not  violent  emotion. 
Here,  in  the  midst  of  Wagner's  most  extended  chromaticisms,  is  a  five-minute 
sequence  that  (after  beginning  in  B  and  modulating  during  Parsifal's  outburst)  stays 
in  a  clearly  marked,  sunny  D  major.  This  is  a  daring  moment  for  Wagner,  a  moment 
of  musical  repose,  yet  signifying  a  complete  change  in  Parsifal's  view  of  the  world.  As 
Michael  Tanner  remarks,  "while  Nature  has  never  been  painted  in  more  exquisite  col- 
ors, it  is  none  the  less  no  longer,  in  its  unconscious  loveliness,  a  temptation."  The 
beauty  of  the  meadows  and  flowers  is  "no  longer  seductive  or  even,  for  the  moment, 
sustaining,  but  simply  existing,  at  rest  and  radiant." 

The  final  scene  begins  with  a  stage  transformation  (extraordinary  for  its  time)  in 
which  the  scenery  slowly  moves  offstage  and  changes  into  the  Temple  of  the  Grail  for 
the  final  scene.  Today  such  transformations  are  accomplished  easily  by  means  of  film 
with  a  long  panning  shot,  but  for  Wagner's  production  it  required  a  backdrop  five 
times  the  width  of  the  stage,  painted  on  canvas,  which  was  scrolled  slowly  across  the 
back,  accompanied  by  the  orchestra's  stately  processional  music.  The  knights  are 
assembling  for  the  Burial  of  Titurel,  Amfortas'  father  and  the  first  of  the  Grail 
knights,  who,  despite  his  extreme  age,  had  survived  through  the  power  of  the  Grail  as 
long  as  Amfortas  carried  out  his  painful  office.  But  once  he  refused  to  do  so,  Titurel 
proved  as  mortal  as  other  men.  (In  the  opera,  the  chorus  of  knights  sings  as  Titurel's 
bier  is  carried  in;  the  vocal  parts  are  here  omitted.)  The  knights  call  for  the  Grail  to 
be  uncovered;  Amfortas,  in  his  torment,  is  driven  to  a  final  expression  of  despair,  and 
refuses  their  request.  With  splendid  dramatic  suddenness,  Parsifal  steps  forward  with 
the  long-lost  Spear  and  calls  for  the  uncovering  of  the  Grail.  This  act  brings  full  clo- 
sure. In  dramatic  terms,  Amfortas'  sin  has  been  purged,  Parsifal  becomes  the  new 
leader  of  the  Grail;  musically  Parsifal's  last  note  returns  us  to  the  key  of  A-flat,  the 
home  key  of  the  entire  opera.  The  final  pages  provide  a  grand,  shimmering  expansion 
of  that  tonality,  as  Parsifal  brings  forth  the  Grail  and  all  stand  in  mute  prayer,  then 
hail  the  miracle  of  redemption.  A  white  dove  appears  in  the  cupola  of  the  temple  and 
hovers  over  Parsifal's  head;  Kundry  sinks  to  earth,  her  ages-long  torment  finally 
ended.  Parsifal  raises  the  Grail  before  the  assembled  brotherhood,  as  the  curtain  falls. 

-S.L. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

Auditions  for  Verdi's  "Requiem" 
The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  Conductor,  has  openings 
in  all  sections  for  Verdi's  "Requiem."  Performances  will  take  place  in 
February  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director, 
conducting.  Featured  soloists  will  be  jessye  Norman,  Agnes  Baltsa,  Luis  Lima,  and 
Roberto  Scandiuzzi. 

Auditions  will  be  held  on  Friday,  January  17,  at  6pm  at  Symphony  Hall,  301  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston. 
Please  call  (617)  638-9310  for  further  information,  or  to  schedule  an  appointment. 
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A  seat  in  Symphony  Hall  — 


a  gift  for  all  seasons, 


®  JBLimited 

Your  tax  deductible  contribution  of  $6,000  will  endow  and  name 
a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall,  forever  associating  that  certain  some- 
one with  one  of  the  world's  great  symphony  orchestras. 

For  further  information  about  named  and  memorial  gift  oppor- 
tunities at  Symphony,  please  call  or  write: 


Joyce  M.  Serwitz 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
Telephone  (617)  638-9273 


More  About  Wagner  .  .  . 


The  vast  Wagner  literature  constantly  grows  larger,  but  the  most  important  books 
continue  to  remain  available.  Ernest  Newman's  indispensable  four-volume  Life  of 
Richard  Wagner  has  been  reprinted  in  paperback  (Cambridge  University  Press),  as 
has  his  treatment  of  The  Wagner  Operas,  which  offers  detailed  historical  and  musical 
analysis  of  Wagner's  operas  from  The  Flying  Dutchman  through  Parsifal  (Princeton 
University  paperback).  Wagner's  autobiography,  My  Life,  is  also  available  in  paper- 
back, in  a  translation  by  Mary  Whittall  (Cambridge  University  Press).  Newman's 
Wagner  as  Man  and  Artist,  a  single-volume  "psychological  estimate"  (Newman's  own 
phrase),  is  still  important,  even  though  it  was  written  early  in  the  century,  when 
much  crucial  research  material  was  unavailable  (Limelight  paperback).  The  New  Grove 
Wagner,  in  the  series  of  biographies  drawn  from  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians,  provides  discussion  of  the  life  and  music  by  John  Deathridge  and  Carl 
Dahlhouse,  respectively  (Norton  paperback).  The  comprehensive  entry  in  The  New 
Grove  itself  is  by  Dahlhaus,  Curt  von  Westernhagen,  and  Robert  Bailey.  Bryan 
Magee's  thoughtful  and  thought-provoking  Aspects  of  Wagner  has  appeared  in  a  newly 
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revised  and  expanded  edition  (Oxford  University  paperback).  Wagner  on  Music  and 
Drama,  edited  by  Albert  Goldman  and  Evert  Sprinchorn,  offers  a  representative  sam- 
pling of  Wagner's  own  writings  in  the  time-honored  translations  of  William  Ashton 
Ellis  (Da  Capo  paperback).  A  good  single  volume  on  Wagner's  life  and  work  is  The 
Wagner  Companion,  a  collection  of  essays  edited  by  Peter  Burbridge  and  Richard  Sut- 
ton (Cambridge  paperback).  Other  useful  biographies  include  Robert  W.  Gutman's 
Richard  Wagner:  The  Man,  his  Mind,  and  his  Music  (Harvest  paperback)  and  Curt 
von  Westernhagen's  Wagner:  A  Biography,  translated  by  Mary  Whittall  (Cambridge 
University  paperback),  as  well  as  two  more  recent  additions  to  the  Wagner  bibliogra- 
phy: Derek  Watson's  Richard  Wagner  (Schirmer)  and  Martin  Gregor-Dellin's  Richard 
Wagner:  His  Life,  his  Work,  his  Century  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich).  Wagner:  A 
Documentary  Study,  compiled  and  edited  by  Herbert  Barth,  Dietrich  Mack,  and  Egon 
Voss,  is  an  absorbing  and  fascinating  collection  of  pictures,  facsimiles,  and  prose,  the 
latter  drawn  from  the  writings  and  correspondence  of  Wagner  and  his  contemporaries 
(Oxford  University  Press).  Another  fascinating  view  of  the  composer's  life  is  provided 
by  Cosima  Wagner's  Diaries,  available  in  English  in  two  very  large  volumes  covering 
the  years  1869-77  and  1878-83  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich);  these  were  remaindered 
in  hard-cover  some  years  back  and  may  not  be  currently  available. 

Wagner  obviously  intended  his  operas  to  be  taken  whole,  though  he  was  not  averse 
to  programming  certain  segments  on  orchestral  concerts  that  would  help  him  get  his 
music  heard.  These  segments  include  the  Prelude  to  Tristan  und  Isolde,  for  which  he 
provided  his  own  concert  ending  as  discussed  in  the  program  note.  Erich  Leinsdorf  s 
BSO  recording  of  that  version  for  RCA  is  not  currently  available;  his  recording  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  is  apparently  available  on  LP  or  cassette,  but  not  on 
CD  (Sheffield  Lab).  Another  recording,  with  Sir  Adrian  Boult  and  the  New  Philhar- 
monia,  seems  also  to  be  unavailable,  though  the  Schwann  catalog  lists  a  1932  perfor- 
mance of  his  with  the  BBC  Symphony  on  a  Pearl  LP.  Noteworthy  performances  of 
the  Prelude  and  Love-death  combination  include  Toscanini's  (RCA),  Furtwangler's 
(Seraphim),  Klemperer's  (EMI),  Karajan's  (EMI),  and  Kubelik's  (DG).  For  the  com- 
plete opera,  first  choice  is  still  Furtwangler's  studio  performance  with  Kirsten  Flag- 
stad,  Ludwig  Suthaus,  and  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (EMI,  four  discs),  though  if 
you're  new  to  the  music  I'd  recommend  starting  with  Karl  Bohm's  theatrically  vivid 
Bayreuth  performance  of  1966,  with  Birgit  Nilsson  and  Wolfgang  Windgassen  (DG, 
three  discs). 

As  to  Parsifal,  my  first  choice  is  Hans  Knappertsbusch's  1962  Bayreuth  perfor- 
mance, with  Jess  Thomas,  George  London,  and  Hans  Hotter  (Philips,  four  discs). 
Georg  Solti's  recording  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Christa  Ludwig,  Rene  Kollo, 
and  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau  has  its  advocates  (London,  four  discs).  Of  exceptional 
value  for  anyone  who  loves  Parsifal  are  the  1927-28  Bayreuth  and  Berlin  recordings 
under  Karl  Muck,  which  include  the  Prelude,  Transformation  Music,  and  Grail  Scene 
from  act  I,  the  Flower  Maidens'  scene  from  act  II,  and  almost  the  entirety  of  act  III 
(Opal,  two  discs).  Arturo  Toscanini  led  an  overwhelming  account  of  the  first- act  Pre- 
lude and  the  Good  Friday  Spell  with  the  BBC  Symphony  in  June  1935;  this  "live" 
performance  can  be  heard  on  an  Angel  CD  which  also  includes  other  Wagner  excerpts 
and  Debussy's  La  Mer. 

-M.M. 


More  About  Debussy 


The  standard  study  of  Debussy  is  Edward  Lockspeiser's  two-volume  work  Debussy: 
His  Life  and  Works  (Macmillan).  David  Cox  has  contributed  a  fine  short  study  of 
Debussy  Orchestral  Music  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  series  (University  of  Washington 
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paperback).  Richard  Langham- Smith  has  edited  a  fine  translation  of  Debussy 
letters  — not  a  complete  edition,  but  an  extensive  selection  of  many  of  the  most  inter- 
esting ones  (Harvard).  Roy  Howat's  Debussy  in  Perspective  (Cambridge,  available  in 
paperback)  is  an  enlightening  and  insightful  study  of  the  importance  of  proportion  in 
the  shaping  of  Debussy's  music,  but  it  is  technical  and  closely  argued,  requiring  the 
reader  to  have  a  score  at  hand.  The  Cambridge  Opera  Handbooks  series  includes  an 
informative  volume  by  Roger  Nichols  and  Richard  Langham- Smith  on  Pelleas  et  Mel- 
isande  (Cambridge  University  Press,  paperback)  with  substantial  chapters  on  Maeter- 
linck and  his  play,  on  the  compositional  history  of  the  opera  and  its  sources,  the 
musical  content  and  symbols  of  the  opera,  and  its  performance  history.  Also  very 
much  worth  reading  is  the  chapter  on  Pelleas  in  Joseph  Kerman's  Opera  as  Drama 
(Anchor  paperback).  Composer  Robin  Holloway's  Debussy  and  Wagner  is  a  richly 
informed  analysis  of  the  ways  one  composer  uses  the  work  of  another,  of  special  inter- 
est when  (as  here)  they  are  both  geniuses  and  the  later  composer  claimed  to  dislike 
the  music  of  the  earlier  one,  without  being  able  to  ignore  it.  Holloway  has  much  of 
interest  to  say  about  both  Pelleas  and  Saint  Sebastien  (Eulenburg,  paperback). 

The  earliest  complete  recording  of  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  made  in  1941  and  still 
regarded  as  a  classic,  has  been  reissued  on  compact  disc.  It  features  Irene  Joachim 
and  Jacques  Jansen  in  the  title  roles,  with  Roger  Desormiere  conducting  (EMI,  three 
compact  discs);  this  also  includes,  as  a  valuable  appendix,  rare  historical  recordings  of 
the  original  Melisande,  Mary  Garden,  singing  an  excerpt  from  Act  HI  ("Mes  longs 
cheveux  descendent")  and  three  of  Debussy's  Ariettes  oubliees,  accompanied  by  the 
composer  at  the  piano,  and  Maggie  Teyte  performing  Debussy  songs  with  pianist 
Alfred  Cortot.  Other  available  recordings  include  Herbert  von  Karajan's  with  Freder- 
ica  von  Stade,  Richard  Stilwell,  Jose  Van  Dam,  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG), 
and  the  newest,  Charles  Dutoit's  with  Colette  Alliot-Lugaz,  Didier  Henry,  Gilles 
Cachemaille,  and  the  Montreal  Symphony  (London). 

The  complete  score  of  he  Marty  re  de  Saint  Sebastien  is  not  currently  available,  but 
the  orchestral  movements  heard  here  are  contained  in  a  fine  new  all-Debussy  record- 
ing by  the  Montreal  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Dutoit  (London,  with 
La  Mer,  Jeux,  and  Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun). 

-S.L. 


A  Different  Kind 
of  Nursing  Care! 


ARNOLD  HOUSE 

INCORPORATED 

Dignified 

Private  Residential  Care 

...  in  the  lifestyle  accustomed  to.  Convenient 
to  family  and  friends.  Emphasis  on  living  life 
as  fully  as  possible.  Family  owned  &  operated 
since  1949.  Truly  a  place  to  come  home  to 
temporarily  or  longer.  Respite  and  Hospice 
care  also  available.  Call  for  Brochure  or 
Inquiries: 

(617)438*1116 

490  William  Street,  Stoneham 
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We  salute  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  their  111th 

season 

WELCH  &  FORBES 

JOHN  K.  SPRING 

RICHARD  OLNEY  III 

KENNETH  S.  SAFE,  JR. 

ARTHUR  C.  HODGES 

JOHN  LOWELL 

M.  LYNN  BRENNAN 

THOMAS  N.  DABNEY 

JOHN  H.  EMMONS,  JR. 

V.  WILLIAM  EFTHIM 

OLIVER  A.  SPALDING 

GUIDO  R.  PERERA,  JR. 

CHARLES  T.  HAYDOCK 

Creative  financial  planning  and  investment  advice  since  1838 

45  School  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108 

Tel.  (617)  523-1635 

rower  Records  has 
the  largest  selection  of 
Classical,  Opera  and 
Chamber  music. 


(Located  3  blocks 

from  Symphony  Hall) 


TOWER  RECOR 
COMING  TO 
HARVARD  SO 
?5  MT  AUBURN  ST 


MRRIMHWDEQ 


BOSTON    Mass.  Ave.  at  Newbury 

Hynes  Convention  Center/ICA  (£>  stop  on  the  Green  Line 
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Erich  Leinsdorf 

Erich  Leinsdorf,  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1962  to  1969,  writes: 

In  recent  years  I  got  the  habit  of  writing  my  own  program  bio,  par- 
ticularly for  the  playbills  of  the  Chicago  and  New  York  Philhar- 
monic symphony  orchestras  where  I  have  appeared  so  often  that  I 
could  not  assume  anyone  would  tolerate  the  customary  "Who's 
Who"  statistical  bore.  Symphony  Hall  has  seen  and  heard  a  lot  less 
and  therefore  I  do  not  assume  that  all  my  triumphs  have  been 
assiduously  published  (as  we  all  know,  a  conductor's  career  consists 
only  of  triumphs.) 

Without  hyperbole  my  most  cherished  accomplishment  has  been 
that  I  changed  after  August  1969  my  professional  life  from  an 
employed  to  a  free-lance  existence.  Between  the  concert  podium  and  the  opera  I  tasted  a 
variety  of  venues,  counting  once  that  I  had  assembled  a  smorgasbord  of  fifty  different 
ensembles  for  my  own  Guiness  book.  Then  I  knew  that  Europe  had  many  honorable  organ- 
izations which  are  essential  to  the  good  life  of  communities,  while  the  United  States  has  an 
amazingly  large  amount  of  very  good  instrumental  ensembles  who  do  not  have  enough  to 
do  without  operatic  performances  which  are  essential  for  towns  below  a  sizable  population 
of  music  patrons. 

Before  1942,  when  I  conducted  operas  for  the  Metropolitan  of  New  York,  we  came  to 
Boston  for  one  week  of  the  most  delightful  activities  in  the  house  which  was  torn  down  a 
little  later,  never  to  be  replaced.  In  other  words,  I  have  visited  Boston  since  1938. 

My  temperament  does  not  tend  to  glorify  the  past,  thus  I  do  not  blithely  regret  the  tear- 
ing down  of  the  Boston  or  New  York  opera  buildings.  What  is  regrettable  is  that  replace- 
ments are  larger  to  allow  for  more  revenue,  but  such  enlargements  have  affected  music- 
making  itself,  which  has  got  louder  and  thus  often  trivializes  the  lyrical  and  contemplative 
portions  of  music,  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal. 

Against  this  trend  I  have  mounted  a  "non-violent  campaign"  by  scheduling  in  many  of 
my  concerts  selections  for  small  groups.  In  my  most  recent  visit  to  the  BSO  a  few  years 
ago  [in  January  1989],  I  performed  the  Octet  by  Stravinsky.  In  New  York  and  Chicago 
where  I  play  every  season  I  performed  practically  all  such  wind-music,  with  a  tremendous 
lift  of  musicians'  morale  who  love  to  be  downstage  and  not  covered  by  a  huge  string 
ensemble. 

The  essential  purpose  of  my  favoring  chamber-sized  ensemble  pieces  is  my  deep  convic- 
tion that  the  huge  orchestra  is  a  residue  of  a  hyper-romanticism  and  has  run  out  of  gas. 
The  future  belongs  to  smaller  and  small  instrumental  combinations;  this  has  already  been 
proved  by  the  popularity  of  all  sorts  of  Baroque  music  with  young  people.  Conductors 
knowingly  or  subconsciously  are  still  favoring  blockbuster  repertoire  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  chamber-sized  music  is  not  in  need  of  the  stand-up  magician.  If  I  were  interested 
in  competing  I  too  would  be  neglecting  that  repertoire.  The  Mozart  year  has  greatly  forti- 
fied my  convictions  about  what  will  last  and  what  won't. 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 


$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 
of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  North  American  Tour 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lane 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
William  K.  O'Brien 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Deloitte  &  Touche 
James  T.  McBride 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 


Dynatech  Corporation 
J. P.  Barger 

Eastern  Enterprises 
Robert  W.  Weinig 

EG&G,  Inc. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

First  Winthrop  Corporation 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Grafacon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

The  Henley  Group 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Lawner  Reingold  Britton  &  Partners 
Michael  H.  Reingold 
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1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

MCI 

Jonathan  Crane 

McKinsey  &  Company 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

The  New  England 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Nynex  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


PaineWebber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

People  Magazine 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  Picard 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 


Independence,  service,  and  companionship  in 
New  England's  most  affordable 
senior  rental  community. 


%ivtr  (Bay  Club 

99  Brackett  Street  /  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  /  (617)  472-4457 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Leaders  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  support  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which 
are  capitalized  denote  Business  Honor  Roll  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  treble 
clef  ($)  denotes  support  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An  eighth-note  symbol  (JO  indicates  support  of 
$2,500-$4,999. 


Accountants 


Banking 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 
William  F.  Meagher 

J1  Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
William  K.  O'Brien 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 
Robert  D.  Happ 

•^Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.,  P.C. 
Allan  Tofias 

Advertising/Public  Relations 


ARNOLD  FORTUNA  LANE 
Edward  Eskandarian 

|  Cabot  Communications 
William  I.  Monaghan 

Clark/Linsky  Design 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

LAWNER  REINGOLD 
BRITTON  &  PARTNERS 
Michael  H.  Reingold 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 


|  Northrop  Corporation 
Kent  Kresa 

Alarm  Systems 


American  Alarm  &  Communications 
Richard  Sampson 

Automotive 


J* J.N.  Phillips  Glass 
Company,  Inc. 
Alan  L.  Rosenfield 

LEXUS 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 
Ira  Stepanian 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Bancorp 
Richard  Laine 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

John  Laird 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Brooks  Sullivan 

•^Eastern  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

|USTrust 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 


Building/Contracting 


| Harvey  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

J'Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

•^Walsh  Brothers 
James  Walsh  II 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

•^Andersen  Consulting  Co. 
William  D.  Green 

$,Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

|  The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 
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•^Corporate  Decisions 
David  J.  Morrison 

|  Fairfield  Financial  Holdings 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

•^General  Electric  Consulting 
James  J.  Harrigan 

Tirana  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

|Lochridge  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCFJNSEY  &  COMPANY 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

•^Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

^Prudential  Securities 
Robert  Whelan 

|Rath  &  Strong 
Dan  Ciampa 

THOMAS  H.  LEE  COMPANY 

Thomas  H.  Lee 

^The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 


Consumer  Goods/Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 

Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

|  Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

^Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee  Company 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

$  Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

fO'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

Seasoned  to  Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 


Education 


$Bentley  College 
Gregory  Adamian 

Electrical/Electronics 


•^Analytical  Systems 
Engineering  Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rulrin 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Mass.  Electric  Construction 
Company 
Bill  Breen 

•Pp.h  mechanical  Corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

$R  &  D  Electrical  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

i1  Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

HEC,  Inc. 
David  S.  Dayton 

J1  Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 

J'GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
William  O.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Continental  Cablevision 
Amos  Hostetter,  Jr. 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

Loews  Theatres 
A.  Alan  Priedberg 

PEOPLE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL 
5  BOSTON 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

Environmental 

J1  Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Toxikon  Corporation 
Laxman  S.  DeSai 

Finance/Investments 

3i  Corporation 
Geoffrey  N.  Taylor 

^Advent  International 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

^Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Robert  E.  Flaherty 

•^Bear  Stearns  &  Company,  Inc. 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

BOT  Financial  Corporation  — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

| Essex  Investment  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

$Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

|  Fidelity  Investment  Institutional 
Group 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

J^The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcom  MacColl 

J1  First  Security  Services 
Robert  L.  Johnson 

J*GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

•^Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

|  Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

$  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 
John  G.  Higgins 

§Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

^The  Putnam 
Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 


|Spaulding  Investment 
Company 
C.H.  Spaulding 

|  State  Street  Development 
Management  Corp. 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

J" Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

•^Woodstock  Corporation 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 


High  Technology 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

|Bull,  Worldwide  Information 

Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

| CSC  Consulting,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Davox  Corporation 
Daniel  Hosage 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

^EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  COMPANY 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

J1  Intermetrics  Inc. 

Joseph  A.  SaponaroVs  Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
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*  IPL  Systems,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
I  CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

MM/A-Com,  Inc. 

Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

I  Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

J  MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

J*  The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

r  Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

$Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

•^Polaroid  Corporation 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

£Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

^Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 

I  RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Dennis  Picard 

kSignal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

£  Stratus  Computer 
William  E.  Foster 

^TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

^Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
I    George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

^Whistler  Corp. 
Charles  A.  Stott 

Hotels/Restaurants 


^Back  Bay  Hilton 
James  A.  Daley 

^  Boston  Harbor  Hotel 
James  M.  Carmody 

^Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
Jurgen  Giesbert 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 
Robin  A.  Brown 


GREATER  BOSTON 
HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

|  ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

^  The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Thomas  Egan 

•^Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Stephen  Foster 

•^Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

|The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Insurance 

i1  American  Title  Insurance  Company 
Terry  E.  Cook 

JArkwright 
Enzo  Rebula 

$  Berkshire  Partners 
Carl  Ferenbach 

|Caddell  &  Byers 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

| Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  S.  Doyle 

^  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  Gillespie 

|Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 
William  F.  Newell 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

i1  Johnson  &  Higgins  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

•^Keystone  Provident  Life 
Insurance  Company 
Robert  G.  Sharp 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

$  Safety  Insurance  Company 
Richard  B.  Simches 

$  Sedgwick  James  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  H.  Sullivan 
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Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 
of  Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 
Joseph  Hunt 

•^Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart 
Robert  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick  &  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

$  Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

$  Goodwin,  Procter  and  Hoar 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

•^Hemenway  &  Barnes 
Peter  D.  Roberts 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

J1  Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

J1  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

|Mintz,  Levin,  Colin,  Ferris, 
Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

•^  Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

|Palmer  &  Dodge 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

•^Ben  Mac  Enterprises 
Thomas  McAuliffe 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manufacturing 

«iAlles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Allwaste  Asbestos  Abatement,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 


Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

^Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

-^Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

$C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

•^  Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  F.  Connell 

|  Converse,  Inc. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

$FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

|  GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

$GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

|  General  Latex  and 
Chemical  Corp. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

$Harvard  Folding  Box 
Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

^HMK  Enterprises 
Steven  Karol 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

|Leach  &  Garner  Company 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Legget  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

§New  England  Business 
Service,  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

*  Parks  Corporation 

Lee  Davidson 

^Rand-Whitney  Corporation 
Robert  Kraft 


|  Reebok  International  Ltd. 
Paul  Fireman 

^The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

§The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

•^Superior  Brands,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

^The  Tonon  Group 
Robert  Tonon 

J1  Watts  Industries,  Inc. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 

Printing/Publishing 

JAddison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

•^Daniels  Printing 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

GRAFACON,  INC. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
Bill  Steel 

Real  Estate/Development 

|  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

«^The  Chiofaro  Company 
Donald  Chiofaro 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran-Jennison  Companies 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

J1  The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

Horizon  Commercial 
Management 
Joan  Eliachar 


•^John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Keller  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

•^Meditrust  Corporation 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Nordblom  Company 
Roger  P.  Nordblom 

^Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

|Arley  Merchandise  Corporation 
David  I.  Riemer 

•^Carillon  Importers,  Ltd. 
Ernest  Capria 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

•I'Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

•^  Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harry  and  Michael  Boodakian 

•^Lancome  Paris 
Steve  Morse 

|Neiman  Marcus 
William  D.  Roddy 

Prize  Possessions 
Virginia  N.  Durfee 

Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

J1  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  Goldberg 

The  Stop  and  Shop  Companies 
Lewis  Schaeneman 

^Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

Science/Medical 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

$  Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

|Damon  Corporation 
Robert  L.  Rosen 
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rHCA  Portsmouth  Regional  Hospital 
j    William  J.  Schuler 

RJA.  Webster,  Inc. 
I    John  A.  Webster 

^Lifeline 

I    Arthur  Phipps 

j  Services 

I  Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 
Richard  R.  Clayton 

IT  Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

j  Shaughnessy  &  Ahern  Co. 
John  J.  Shaughnessy 


|  TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Travel/Transportation 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Norman  Tasgal 

Telecommunications 

^AT&T 

Donald  Bonoff 
Timothy  Murray 


J1  AT&T  Network  Systems 
John  P.  McKinnon 
Robert  Sanferrare 

^Cellular  One 
Charles  Hoffman 

MCI 
Jonathan  Crane 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 
Brian  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 


iS'mts 
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Boston  Herald 


The  Boston  Herald  salutes  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Look  for  our  arts  coverage  in 
Scene,  every  Friday  in  the 
Herald. 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday,  January  16,  at  8 
Friday,  January  17,  at  2 
Saturday,  January  18,  at  8 
Tuesday,  January  21,  at  8 

ERICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 


HINDEMITH 


Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 

MaBig  schnell  [Moderately  fast] 
Ruhig  bewegt  —  Sehr  lebhaft  —  ruhig  bewegt 
[Moving  gently— very  lively— moving  gently] 
Marsch:  Lebhaft  [March:  Lively] 

JANOS  STARKER 


INTERMISSION 


STRAUSS 


Don  Quixote,  Fantastic  variations  on  a 
theme  of  knightly  character,  Opus  35 

Introduction  — 

Theme  and  variations  — 

Finale 

Mr.  STARKER 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season 
are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.,  to  charge 
tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send 
payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for  each  ticket 
ordered  by  phone. 
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COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

X      SEIJl  OZAWA 

,  ti     Mum  D,mm    .*  ,  JJ 


For  rates  and 

information  on 

advertising  in  the 

Boston  Symphony, 

Boston  Pops,  ,j^T?^ 

and 

Tanglewood  program  books 

please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
(617)-542-6913 


CAREY' 


LIMOUSINE 

•CHAUFFEUR  DRIVEN  SEDANS, 

VANS  AND  LIMOUSINES 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 
•EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 
Est.  1924 

623-8700 

24  HR.  SERVICE/BOSTON  AREA 

A&A  LIMOUSINE  RENTING  INC. 

161  BROADWAY— SOMERVILLE,  MA 

SERVICE  IN  300  CITIES  •  60  COUNTRIES  •  6  CONTINENTS 

MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

NATIONWIDE  1-800-336-4646 


Thursday  'B'  —  January  16,  8-9:45 
Friday  'B'-  January  17,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'B'  — January  18,  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'B'- January  21,  8-9:45 

ERICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 
JANOS  STARKER,  cello 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 

HINDEMITH  Cello  Concerto 

STRAUSS  Don  Quixote 

Wednesday,  January  22,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  A'- January  23,  8-9:45 
Friday  A' -January  24,  2-3:45 
Saturday  A'  — January  25,  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'B'- January  28,  8-9:45 
ROGER  NORRINGTON  conducting 
BERLIOZ 
MARTINU 


MENDELSSOHN 


Le  Corsaire  Overture 
Symphony  No.  6, 

Fantaisies  symphonique 
Symphony  No.  5, 

Reformation 


Thursday  'B'- January  30,  8-9:35 
Friday  'B'- January  31,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'B'- February  1,  8-9:35 
Tuesday  'C -February  4,  8-9:45 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  6 

Thursday  'D' -February  13,  8-9:35 
Saturday  A' -February  15,  8-9:35 
Tuesday  'B' -February  18,  8-9:35 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
AGNES  BALTSA,  mezzo-soprano 
LUIS  LIMA,  tenor 
ROBERTO  SCANDIUZZI,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLD7ER,  conductor 

VERDI  Requiem 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 

(266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evening's  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony- Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and 
take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  and  Tuesday-,  Thursday-,  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concerts.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The 
tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are  sold  at  $6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m. 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as  of  5  p.m. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a 
ticket  stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland 
Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guar- 
anteed pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening 
concerts  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Sub- 
scription Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area);  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live 
by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition,  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Develop- 
ment Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with 
your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A 
Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate 
recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Office  at  (617)  638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
Saturday  from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  inter- 
mission. The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Sym- 
phony Lap  Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel 
and  recordings.  The  Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A 
selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further 
information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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A  TRADITION  OF  FINANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 
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State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation, 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Tokyo,  Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1989. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 


SUPPER  CONCERT  V 

Thursday,  January  9,  at  6 
Tuesday,  January  14,  at  6 

SHEILA  FIEKOWSKY,  violin 
VYACHESLAV  URITSKY,  violin 
ROBERT  BARNES,  viola 
RONALD  FELDMAN,  cello 


MARTINU 


Three  Madrigals  for  violin  and  viola 

Poco  allegro 
Poco  andante 
Allegro 

Ms.  FIEKOWSKY  and  Mr.  BARNES 


DEBUSSY 


String  Quartet  in  G  minor,  Opus  10 

Anime  et  tres  decide 
Assez  vif  et  bien  rythme 
Andantino,  doucement  expressif 
Tres  modere 

Mr.  URITSKY,  Ms.  FIEKOWSKY,  Mr.  BARNES, 
and  Mr.  FELDMAN 


Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  11 


Bohuslav  Martinu 

Three  Madrigals  for  violin  and  viola 


Martinu"  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  Czech  composers,  though  he 
spent  almost  no  time  in  his  homeland  during  his  adult  years.  The  thirty-three- 
year-old  composer  went  to  Paris  in  1923  to  study  with  Albert  Roussel,  whose 
music  he  admired  enormously.  Impressed  by  the  unstuffy  music  of  Les  Six, 
inspired  in  turn  by  the  refreshing  iconoclasms  of  Erik  Satie,  Martinu  wrote  several 
short  ballet  scores  and  other  works  either  for  piano  or  chamber  orchestra  using 
elements  of  jazz  and  the  new  styles  of  popular  music  that  had  invaded  Europe 
from  America.  After  seventeen  years  of  hand-to-mouth  existence  in  Paris,  Martinu 
found  himself  blacklisted  by  the  Nazis.  On  June  10, 1940,  he  left  Paris  with  his 
wife  and  all  his  manuscripts;  after  several  months  of  wandering,  he  managed  to 
obtain  exit  papers  to  escape  to  America.  Life  was  difficult  at  first,  but  Serge 
Koussevitzky  commissioned  his  First  Symphony.  With  renewed  confidence, 
Martinu  composed  a  symphony  each  year  from  1942  to  1946,  along  with  many 
chamber  works.  He  turned  down  a  post-war  invitation  to  become  professor  at  the 
Prague  Conservatory  in  opposition  to  the  communist  regime  that  had  come  to 
power  there.  He  was  invited  to  teach  at  Tanglewood  in  the  summer  of  1948,  but 
injuries  suffered  in  a  severe  fall  left  him  unable  to  accept  the  appointment.  He 
spent  three  years  teaching  at  Princeton,  then  divided  the  remainder  of  his  life 
between  Nice,  Philadelphia,  Rome,  and  Basel.  He  wrote  his  best-known 
symphony,  the  Sixth,  Fantaisies  symphoniques,  for  the  BSO's  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  in  1956. 

Martinu's  Three  Madrigals,  for  violin  and  viola,  were  composed  in  1947.  The  title 
evokes  the  music  of  the  Renaissance,  to  be  precise  a  form  of  vocal  polyphonic 
music  in  which  two  to  six  (or  even  more)  singers  would  express  the  emotions  and 
images  of  a  poem  in  an  imaginative  musical  treatment.  The  form  of  the 
Renaissance  madrigal  grew  out  of  the  text  to  which  it  was  set,  with  free-ranging 
segments  changing  character  rapidly  from  one  moment  to  the  next.  Perhaps  it  is 
this  aspect  of  the  madrigal  that  Martinu  wanted  to  suggest  in  naming  his  duo  after 
the  old  genre.  In  any  case,  each  of  the  instruments  is  both  leader  and  accompanist, 
supporting  and  commenting  on  the  other's  musical  remarks  at  all  times. 


Claude  Debussy 

String  Quartet  in  G  minor,  Opus  10 


While  not  yet  out  of  his  teens,  Debussy  became  the  "house  pianist"  of  Tchaikovsky's 
patron,  Mme.  Nadezhda  von  Meek,  traveling  with  her  and  her  entourage  to  Italy, 
Vienna,  and  Russia.  During  his  period  of  employment  with  her  he  composed  two 
still-unpublished  chamber  pieces,  a  piano  trio  (in  1879)  and  a  Nocturne  and 
scherzo  for  cello  and  piano  (1882).  It  was  not  until  1893,  the  composer's  thirty-first 
year,  that  he  produced  a  mature  work  of  chamber  music,  the  G  minor  string 
quartet,  which,  oddly  enough,  is  his  only  composition  to  bear  an  opus  number. 

The  quartet  was  premiered  by  the  Ysaye  Quartet  in  December  1893  and  aroused 
a  storm  of  indignation  or  puzzlement  at  once.  Paul  Dukas  recognized  its 
significance,  but  Ernest  Chausson,  who  had  become  a  close  friend  of  the  composer 
only  the  year  before  and  who  had  been  in  a  position  to  study  some  of  its  details 
during  the  period  of  composition,  was  profoundly  disappointed  and  expressed  his 
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views  to  Debussy  quite  frankly.  (Debussy  proposed  to  write  a  second  quartet  in 
1894  to  soothe  his  friend's  feelings,  but  before  anything  could  come  of  it,  the  two 
composers  broke  off  their  relationship  permanently  in  unpleasant  circumstances 
that  arose  from  Debussy's  short-lived  engagement  to  a  singer;  the  proposed  second 
quartet  never  materialized.) 

The  shock  that  greeted  the  quartet  was  spurred  by  the  composer's  radical 
reinterpretation  of  all  that  had  been  considered  characteristic  of  the  medium — a 
linear,  contrapuntal  approach  in  which  the  forms  grow  out  of  a  process  of  thematic 
development  in  dialectical  argumentation.  Debussy's  quartet  employs  one  theme 
as  the  basis  of  three  of  its  four  movements  (the  slow  movement  has  its  own 
material,  though  even  there  it  is  possible  to  perceive  references  to  the  opening  of 
the  first  movement),  but  rather  than  manipulating  intervals  or  elaborating  the 
fundamental  harmonic  plan  of  the  basic  theme,  he  pursues  a  process  of  constant 
free  variation  of  its  overall  shape  and  of  its  rhythm.  The  textures  reveal  a 
sensitivity  to  new  sonorities  throughout,  but  the  scherzo  is  especially  striking  in  its 
interplay  of  cross-rhythms,  its  combination  of  arco  (notes  played  with  the  bow)  and 
pizzicato,  so  that  the  thematic  thread  often  evaporates  into  textural  play,  which 
makes  this  one  of  the  first  string  quartets  to  give  timbre  a  dominant  role  in  the 
structure  of  a  piece,  thus  foreshadowing  such  twentieth-century  masters  as  Webern 
and  Bartok. 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 

A  violinist  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1977,  Sheila  Fiekowsky  also 
maintains  an  active  career  as  a  soloist  and  chamber  musician.  Recent  solo 
engagements  have  included  appearances  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  the 
Newton  Symphony,  the  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra,  and  the  North  Shore 
Philharmonic.  Born  in  Detroit,  Ms.  Fiekowsky  began  studying  the  violin  when  she 
was  nine.  At  sixteen  she  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Detroit  Symphony  and  won 
the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  Biennial  Award.  Ms.  Fiekowsky  attended 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  and  holds  a  master's  degree  in  music  from  Yale 
University;  she  has  studied  violin  with  Emily  Mutter  Austin,  Ivan  Galamian,  Jaime 
Laredo,  and  Joseph  Silverstein.  Ms.  Fiekowsky's  chamber  music  experience 
includes  performances  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival,  the  Norfolk  Festival,  and 
the  Aspen  Festival.  In  1981,  as  a  member  of  the  Cambridge  Quartet,  she  was 
invited  to  teach  and  perform  at  a  music  festival  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  She  has  been 
heard  in  both  chamber  music  and  solo  performances  throughout  the  Boston  area, 
including  Symphony  Hall,  the  Gardner  Museum,  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association,  Northeastern  University,  and  the  Berkshire  Museum.  Ms.  Fiekowsky 
has  also  performed  as  a  member  of  the  Copley  String  Trio,  with  her  BSO  colleagues 
Robert  Barnes,  viola,  and  Ronald  Feldman,  cello. 


When  Vyacheslav  Uritsky  applied  for  emigration  from  Russia  to  the  United  States, 
he  was  immediately  dismissed  from  the  Moscow  Philharmonic,  with  which  he  had 
been  a  first  violinist  for  fourteen  years.  After  waiting  three  months  in  Moscow  and 
then  three  months  in  Rome,  he  arrived  in  the  United  States  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  just  one  day  before  his  scheduled  Boston  Symphony  audition  in  April 
1975.  Born  in  Kherson,  Russia,  Mr.  Uritsky  grew  up  in  Odessa,  a  town  of  strong 
musical  traditions.  He  began  his  musical  training  there  with  Olga  Goldboum  and 
continued  at  the  Odessa  State  Conservatory  with  Leonid  Lambersky.  Following 
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graduation  he  became  a  member  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic  and  the  Moscow 
Philharmonic  Soloist  Ensemble  and  toured  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  United  States. 
Formerly  a  chamber  music  coach  at  the  Gnesin  Institute  of  Music,  Mr.  Uritsky  is 
currently  on  the  faculties  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the 
Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute.  A  frequent  performer  of  chamber  music 
throughout  New  England,  he  joined  the  BSO's  second  violin  section  in  1975  and 
became  assistant  principal  of  that  section  two  years  later. 

Born  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  violist  Robert  Barnes  grew  up  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 
He  began  studying  violin  when  he  was  five  and  gained  extensive  chamber  music 
experience  from  his  earliest  years,  both  with  his  musician-parents  and  as  a  student 
of  Michael  Bistritzky.  As  a  young  man  he  attended  the  summer  program  at 
Interlochen  and  the  Congress  of  Strings  in  Puerto  Rico.  In  1961,  while  a  freshman 
at  Wayne  State  University,  Mr.  Barnes  joined  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  as  a 
violinist.  He  decided  to  take  up  the  viola  permanently  in  1966,  after  performing 
chamber  music  as  a  violist;  he  played  his  last  year  in  the  Detroit  Symphony  as  a 
member  of  the  viola  section.  A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  since  1967,  Mr. 
Barnes  has  continued  to  be  active  in  chamber  music  in  various  ensembles, 
including  the  Cambridge  and  Francesco  string  quartets  and  the  contemporary 
music  group  Collage;  he  has  performed  numerous  times  on  WGBH  radio.  In  1984 
he,  BSO  violinist  Sheila  Fiekowsky,  and  BSO  cellist  Ronald  Feldman  formed  the 
Copley  String  Trio.  Mr.  Barnes  has  also  taught  extensively  throughout  his  career. 
Besides  maintaining  a  class  of  private  students,  he  has  coached  viola  students  and 
chamber  groups  at  Lowell  State  College,  Brown  University,  Wellesley  College,  and 
the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute. 

Ronald  Feldman  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  cello  section  in  1967  at 
nineteen.  Increasingly  in  demand  as  a  conductor,  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  in  1989,  having  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  ensemble  for  three  consecutive  seasons  at  Symphony  Hall  and 
in  1987  at  Tanglewood.  He  has  been  music  director  of  the  Worcester  Symphony 
and  of  the  New  England  Philharmonic.  In  1988  he  and  the  New  England 
Philharmonic  were  awarded  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League's  ASCAP 
Award  for  Adventuresome  Programming  of  Contemporary  Music.  Since  the  1989- 
90  season  he  has  been  conductor  of  the  Berkshire  Symphony.  In  1991,  for  his  work 
with  that  orchestra,  he  won  ASCAP' s  Award  for  Adventuresome  Programming  of 
Contemporary  Music  a  second  time.  His  appearances  as  guest  conductor  have 
included  the  Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Springfield  Symphony,  the  MIT 
Experimental  Studio,  and  the  Albany  Symphony.  Born  in  Brooklyn  and  a  graduate 
of  Boston  University,  Mr.  Feldman  has  taught  at  Brown  and  Brandeis  universities. 
His  own  cello  teachers  included  Claus  Adam,  Harvey  Shapiro,  Joseph  Emonts, 
Leslie  Parnas,  and  John  Sant'Ambrogio.  Mr.  Feldman  currently  teaches  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  at  the  Boston  Conservatory,  where  he  is  conductor 
of  the  orchestra  and  coordinator  of  the  string  department. 
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Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

L.  Scott  Singleton 

Ira  Stepanian 

William  F.  Thompson 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 

Robert  A.  Wells 

Margaret  Williams-DeCelles 

Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 


Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 
Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 
Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 
Luise  Vosgerchian 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 


Symphony  Hall  Operations 

Robert  L.  Gleason,  Facilities  Manager 
James  E.  Whitaker,  House  Manager 

Cleveland  Morrison,  Stage  Manager 

Franklin  Smith,  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 

Wilmoth  A.  Griffiths,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 

William  D.  McDonnell,  Chief  Steward 

H.R.  Costa,  Lighting 


Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

Molly  Beals  Millman,  President 

Flornie  Whitney,  Executive  Vice-President 

Joan  Erhard,  Secretary 

Bonnie  B.  Schalm,  Treasurer 

Betty  Sweitzer,  Nominating  Chairman 


Vice-Presidents 

Helen  A.  Doyle,  Hall  Services 
Goetz  B.  Eaton,  Fundraising 
Una  Fleischmann,  Development 
Paul  S.  Green,  Resources  Development 
Patricia  M.  Jensen,  Membership 
Kathleen  G.  Keith,  Adult  Education 


Maureen  Hickey,  Tanglewood 

Ileen  Cohen,  Tanglewood 

Ann  Macdonald,  Youth  Activities 

Carol  Scheifele-Holmes,  Symphony  Shop 

Patricia  L.  Tambone,  Public  Relations 


Business  and  Professional  Leadership  Association 
Board  of  Directors 


Harvey  Chet  Krentzman,  Chairman 


James  F.  Cleary,  BPLA  President 


J. P.  Barger 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
William  F.  Connell 
Nelson  J.  Darling 
Thelma  Goldberg 


George  H.  Kidder 
William  F.  Meagher 
Robert  P.  O'Block 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 


William  D.  Roddy 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
Ray  Stata 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are  funded  in  part  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Celebrating  the  100th  Anniversary 
of  the  Birth  of  Charles  Munch 


To  mark  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Munch,  the  Boston  Symphony  Archives  has  mounted 
a  display  of  memorabilia  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs,  and  other 
historical  documents,  the  exhibit  explores  the  career  of  Charles  Munch,  focusing  on  his  tenure  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to  1962.  In  the  photograph  above, 
Munch  (right)  is  shown  with  guest  conductor  Pierre  Monteux  (left),  himself  music  director  of  the 
BSO  from  1919  to  1924,  and  the  train  conductor  just  prior  to  departing  on  the  BSO's  transconti- 
nental tour  in  1953.  The  Boston  Symphony  Archives  extends  special  thanks  to  Bunnell  Frame  Shop 
for  its  generous  assistance  in  mounting  this  exhibit. 
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Personal  Financial  Planning  Seminars 

Throughout  the  1991-92  season,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  offering  complimentary 
Personal  Financial  Planning  Seminars  featur- 
ing the  BSO's  gift  planning  consultant,  John 
Brown.  Learn  how  you  can  bypass  capital 
gains  taxes,  increase  current  income,  reduce 
current  income  tax,  reduce  federal  estate  taxes, 
and  conserve  estate  assets  for  those  you  love. 
Remaining  seminars  are  scheduled  for  the 
following  dates:  Thursday,  January  30,  at 
5:30  p.m.;  Thursday,  February  20,  at  5:30 
p.m.;  Friday,  March  13,  at  noon;  and  Tuesday, 
April  28,  at  5:30  p.m.  They  are  held  in  the 
Nathan  R.  Miller  Room  of  Symphony  Hall's 
Cohen  Wing  and  include  complimentary  din- 
ners or  lunches  for  those  attending.  Advance 
reservations  are  necessary.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  attending  one  of  these  meetings, 
please  call  Joyce  Serwitz,  Associate  Director 
of  Development,  at  (617)  638-9273. 


Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  pre-concert  events. 
"Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet  supper  at 
6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's  Higginson  Hall 
with  an  informative  talk  by  a  BSO  player  or 
other  distinguished  member  of  the  music  com- 
munity. "Supper  Concerts"  offer  a  chamber 
music  performance  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  at  6  p.m.,  followed  by  a  buffet  supper 
served  in  Higginson  Hall.  Doors  open  for  all 
Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for  a  la  carte  cocktails 
and  conversation.  These  events  are  offered  on 
an  individual  basis,  even  to  those  who  are  not 
attending  that  evening's  BSO  concert.  Speak- 
ers for  upcoming  Supper  Talks  include  former 
BSO  principal  flutist  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
(Thursday,  February  13),  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  Conductor  John  Oliver  (Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 18),  and  former  BSO  percussionist 
Charles  Smith  (Thursday,  February  20). 
Upcoming  Supper  Concerts  will  feature  music 
of  Mendelssohn  and  Martinu  (Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 23,  Saturday,  January  25,  and  Tuesday, 
January  28)  and  music  of  Prokofiev  (Saturday, 
March  14,  and  Tuesday,  March  17).  The  sup- 


pers are  priced  at  $22  per  person  for  an  indi- 
vidual event,  $61  for  any  three,  $82  for  any 
four,  or  $118  for  any  six.  Advance  reservations 
must  be  made  by  mail.  For  reservations  the 
week  of  the  Supper,  please  call  Symphony 
Charge  at  (617)  266-1200.  All  reservations 
must  be  made  at  least  48  hours  prior  to  the 
Supper.  There  is  a  $.50  handling  fee  for  each 
ticket  ordered  by  telephone.  For  further  infor- 
mation, please  caU  (617)  266-1492,  ext.  516. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot- Cahners  Room 

For  the  eighteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting  their 
work  in  the  Cabot- Cahners  Room  on  the  first- 
balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On  display 
through  February  3  are  works  from  the  Jack 
Mellon  Gallery  of  Cambridge,  featuring  artists 
Frank  Kaczmarek,  Jack  Mellon,  and  Ro  Bell. 
This  will  be  followed  by  an  exhibit  of  varied 
black  and  white  photography  featuring  the 
work  of  three  photographers  (February  3-24). 
These  exhibits  are  sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  and  a 
portion  of  each  sale  benefits  the  orchestra. 
Please  contact  the  Volunteer  Office  at 
(617)  638-9390,  for  further  information. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston  Clas- 
sical Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  January  15, 
and  Friday,  January  17,  at  8  p.m.  at  Old 
South  Meeting  House  at  Downtown  Crossing. 
The  program  includes  the  overture  to  Handel's 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  Bach's  Orchestral  Suite 
No.  2,  the  United  States  premiere  of  Reicha's 
Grand  Solo  for  glass  harmonica  and  orchestra 
with  Kenneth  Piotowski,  and  Mozart's 
Symphony  No.  29.  Single  tickets  are  $20  and 
$13  ($4  discount  for  students  and  seniors). 
For  further  information,  call  (617)  426-2387. 

BSO  bass  trombonist  Douglas  Yeo  will  be  the 
featured  soloist  in  the  Lexington  Public 
Schools  Winter  Band  Festival  on  Wednesday, 
January  29,  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Lexington 
High  School  gymnasium.  The  concert  will  fea- 
ture performances  by  the  combined  Elementary 
Band,  the  combined  Middle  School  Band,  and 
the  High  School  Band,  Wind  Ensemble,  and 
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Jazz  Ensemble.  Mr.  Yeo  will  perform  Gordon 
Jacob's  Cameos  for  Bass  Trombone  and  Wind 
Band  and  two  pieces  by  Larry  McVey  with  the 
Jazz  Ensemble,  Rifferendum  94  and  Serenade 
for  Bass  Trombone.  Admission  is  $2.00 
at  the  door.  For  further  information,  call 
(617)  861-2380. 

BSO  flutist  Leone  Buyse  performs  music  of 
Marcello,  Juli  Nunlist,  J.S.  Bach,  Stamitz, 
Mozart,  and  Jehan  Alain  with  organist  Bar- 
bara Brans  on  Sunday,  February  2,  at  4  p.m. 
at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in  Gloucester. 
Tickets  are  $10  ($5  students  and  seniors).  For 
I    more  information,  call  (508)  283-1708. 

Recognize  Someone  Special: 
Name  a  BSO  Concert 

What  finer  way  to  honor  someone  or  commem- 
orate a  very  special  occasion!  For  a  $25,000 
contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund,  you  may  name  a  BSO  concert  as  a  trib- 
ute to,  or  in  memory  of,  an  individual  you  des- 
ignate. In  addition,  you  will  become  a  Patron 
of  the  Higginson  Society,  the  orchestra's  circle 
of  its  most  generous  benefactors.  The  benefits 
of  naming  a  concert  also  include  a  private 
champagne  reception,  complimentary  tickets 
for  the  concert,  and  prominent  acknowledg- 


ment in  the  program  book,  including  a  bio- 
graphical appreciation  about  the  honoree.  For 
further  information  about  naming  a  BSO  con- 
cert, please  call  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund,  at 
(617)  638-9256. 

Ticket  Resale 

If,  as  a  Boston  Symphony  subscriber,  you  find 
yourself  unable  to  use  your  subscription  ticket, 
please  make  that  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  In  this  way  you  help 
bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  at 
the  same  time  make  your  seat  available  to 
someone  who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

Books  for  the  Beranek  Room 

The  BSO  is  seeking  used  books  about  music  and 
musical  topics  to  fill  the  shelves  of  Symphony 
Hall's  new  Beranek  Room.  All  books  will  be 
labeled  with  a  BSO  bookplate  indicating  the  name 
of  the  donor.  If  you  have  a  book  or  books  you 
would  like  to  give  to  the  orchestra  for  this 
purpose,  please  call  Pauline  McCance  in  the 
Development  Office  at  (617)  638-9263. 
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The  Georgian 


...because  comfort  and  grace  are  ageless 


Boston's  only  full-service  retirement  community. 
The  Georgian  is  a  unique  rental  community  designed  for 
gracious  living.  The  Georgian  offers  independent  seniors 
all  the  comforts  and  privacy  of  an  individual  apartment 
home  combined  with  the  hospitality  and  service  of  the  finest 
residential  hotel,  as  well  as  an  assisted  living  program. 
Unlike  most  other  communities,  The  Georgian  is  based  on 
a  rental  plan  with  no  entrance  payment  required,  thus 
preserving  one's  assets.  Our  philosophy  is  to  promote  and 
encourage  a  fulfilling  and  gracious  lifestyle  in  a  caring  and 
secure  environment. 

The 


Qeorgian 


332  Jamaica  Way  •  Boston,  MA  02130 
Call  617  -  524  -  7228  for  an  appointment. 


SEUI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits 
to  Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the 
Vienna  Staatsoper,  and  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony 
recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony, and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA, 
Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied 
Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo 
Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  held  in  Besangon,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tan- 
glewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  stu- 
dent conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin, 
Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  appointed  him  assis- 
tant conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  He  made  his  first  profes- 
sional concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's 
Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Tor- 
onto Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser. 
He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tan- 
glewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in 
1968.  In  1970  he  became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1991-92 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beat,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beat  chair 

Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


* Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 


Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C  Paley  chair 

Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

tNancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
$Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 

*  Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

^Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
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Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 
*Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert.  Bradford  Neurman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 

Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
"Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 


Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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Culture  is  not  just  an  ornanient; 

it  is  the  expression 

of  a  nation*  s  character  ♦  ♦  .  n 

W.  Somerset  Maegham 


Because  culture  touches  on  the  noblest  impulses  within  us  all, 

The  Boston  Company  believes  our  cultural  institutions  are  central  to 

the  dignity  of  every  individual.  Which  is  why,  in  addition  to  our  enthusiastic  support 

of  many  educational  and  social  causes  in  our  community 

—  including  the  needs  of  the  homeless  —  the  people  of  The  Boston  Company 

continue  to  contribute  to  such  cultural  institutions  as  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  urge  that  you,  too,  lend  it  your  continuous  and  generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


■IS 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Lender 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

Thursday,  January  16,  at  8 
Friday,  January  17,  at  2 
Saturday,  January  18,  at  8 
Tuesday,  January  21,  at  8 

ERICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 


HINDEMITH 


Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 

MaBig  schnell  [Moderately  fast] 
Ruhig  bewegt  —  Sehr  lebhaft  —  ruhig  bewegt 
[Moving  gently— very  lively— moving  gently] 
Marsch:  Lebhaft  [March:  Lively] 

JANOS  STARKER 


INTERMISSION 


STRAUSS 


Don  Quixote,  Fantastic  variations  on  a 
theme  of  knightly  character,  Opus  35 

Introduction  — 

Theme  and  variations  — 

Finale 

Mr.  STARKER 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 


The  afternoon  concert  will  end  about  3:40  and  the  evening  concerts  about  9:40. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 

New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records. 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off  during  the 
concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Perfect  prelude 
or  grand  finale. 


Before  or  after  Symphony,  Uno's  has  a  medley 
of  diverse  foods  and  beverages  that  get  rave 
reviews  for  snacks,  dinner  or  just  desserts. 


rtfcZE*, 


OHO 

RESTAURANT  &  BAR 


"Uno  means  number  one." 


28  Huntington  Ave  (diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall)  •  Copley  Square 

•  Kenmore  Square  •  Faneuil  Hall  •  Cambridge  and  Suburbs 

20  Boston  and  suburban  locations 
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Paul  Hindemith 

Concerto  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra 


Paul  Hindemith  was  born  at  Hanau,  near  Frank- 
furt, Germany,  on  November  16,  1895,  and  died  in 
Frankfurt  on  December  28,  1963.  He  composed  his 
Cello  Concerto  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  during  the 
summer  of  1940,  completing  the  first  movement  on 
June  30,  the  second  on  July  4,  and  the  finale  on 
September  9.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  first  performances,  in 
Cambridge  on  February  6,  1941,  and  in  Symphony 
Hall  on  the  two  succeeding  days.  Gregor  Piatigor- 
sky  was  the  soloist.  The  same  performers  repeated 
the  work  at  Tanglewood  the  following  summer.  The 
only  BSO  performances  since  that  time  took  place 
in  Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Brooklyn  in  January 
and  February  1972,  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
conducting  and  Laurence  Lesser  as  soloist.  The  orchestra  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine,  celesta,  glockenspiel, 
triangle,  and  strings. 

By  the  time  Hindemith  settled  in  the  United  States,  where  he  spent  the  years  of 
World  War  II  and  some  time  afterward,  he  had  achieved  his  mature  style,  which  — 
paradoxically— was  more  directly  accessible  than  the  music  he  had  written  as  a  young 
Turk  from  the  end  of  World  War  I  through  the  '20s.  Hindemith  had  investigated  a 
wide  range  of  modern  techniques  and  had  written  works  that  scandalized  conservative 
ears  and  pious  minds.  But  the  core  of  his  musical  existence  remained  the  German 
chorale  melody  and  the  march,  and  by  the  early  '30s  his  investigations  into  harmony 
convinced  him  that  tonal  music— beginning  from  a  triad  and  ending  there,  no  matter 
how  far  afield  one  might  travel  in  between  — was  the  only  rational  approach  to  compo- 
sition. His  approach  mixed  the  "scientific"  and  the  "intuitive,"  but  it  is  the  former 
that  always  attracted  attention,  because  it  is  more  easily  discussed  and  analyzed. 

Hindemith  exemplified  his  theories  in  an  opera,  Mathis  der  Maler,  from  which  he 
later  extracted  three  extended  passages  to  form  a  symphony  with  the  same  title, 
which  remains  by  far  his  best-known  orchestral  composition.  From  the  time  of  Mathis 
(begun  in  1932  and  performed  in  Zurich  in  1938)  there  is  little  in  the  way  of  what 
might  be  called  stylistic  development  in  Hindemith's  work.  Living  at  a  time  of  great 
musical  uproar  and  stylistic  confusion,  he  retained  a  profoundly  conservative  artistic 
temperament.  As  he  noted  in  the  score  of  his  Sonata  for  Alto  Horn  and  Piano, 

Your  task  is,  amid  confusion,  rush  and  noise,  to  grasp  the  lasting,  calm,  and 
meaningful,  and  finding  it  anew,  to  hold  and  treasure  it. 

Having  achieved  a  clear  musical  purpose  in  his  own  mind,  Hindemith  poured  out  a 
large  number  of  works  in  classical  genres  in  these  last  years:  five  symphonies,  nine 
concertos,  a  vast  body  of  chamber  music  of  all  kinds.  He  had,  as  Ian  Kemp  notes,  a 
"vision  of  the  timelessness  of  musical  experience,  in  which  there  could  be  a  synthesis 
of  the  baroque  and  the  romantic,  the  medieval  and  the  modern." 

One  of  his  finest  works  of  this  last  period  is  the  Cello  Concerto,  which  has  an  espe- 
cially close  connection  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Though  he  had  visited 
the  United  States  earlier  on  concert  tours,  Hindemith  found  it  wisest  to  move  here 
early  in  1940.  He  had  already  left  Germany  for  Switzerland,  having  become  perhaps 
the  single  most  prominent  non-Jewish  composer  on  Hitler's  hate  fist  (a  scene  in 
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GIORGIO  ARMAM 

22  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  (617)  267-3200 
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Mathis  der  Maler  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  Peasants'  Rebellion  made  a  bonfire  of 
books  representing  the  highest  aspirations  of  European  civilization  —  an  obvious  criti- 
cism of  Nazi  book-burnings  —  had  marked  him  for  this  distinction).  Finding  it  difficult 
to  make  a  living  in  Switzerland,  Hindemith  arrived  in  New  York  in  February  1940, 
temporarily  leaving  his  wife  Gertrude  behind.  The  first  months  were  difficult,  but  he 
was  able  to  survive  through  teaching  and  lecturing  jobs  at  Buffalo,  Cornell,  and  Yale 
universities.  Serge  Koussevitzky  quickly  snagged  him  to  join  the  composition  faculty 
at  the  first  session  of  the  Berkshire  (now  Tanglewood)  Music  Center  that  summer. 

After  a  frustrating  spring  in  which  he  had  found  almost  no  time  to  compose,  Hin- 
demith arrived  in  Lenox  two  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  Tanglewood  season  and 
rented  rooms  in  the  house  of  the  local  Congregational  minister.  He  relaxed  for  the 
first  time  in  months,  took  walks  through  the  Berkshire  hills,  and  wrote  to  Gertrude 
that  he  found  western  Massachusetts  "like  northern  Switzerland,"  adding,  "For  the 
first  time  I  begin  to  have  some  genuine  affection  for  this  country."  Almost  at  once  he 
felt  the  urge  to  compose,  and  the  music  came  easily  to  him.  In  a  few  days  he  had  fin- 
ished the  first  two  movements  of  a  substantial  cello  concerto,  but  he  did  not  like  his 
first  draft  of  the  finale,  and  he  discarded  it.  The  start  of  his  teaching  responsibilities 
meant  that  there  was  no  more  time  to  compose. 

The  composition  students  had  been  divided  up  between  Hindemith  and  Copland;  it 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  two  more  different  personalities.  Copland  graciously 
regarded  the  student  composers  as  his  "young  colleagues"  and  freely  discussed  what- 
ever music  they  brought  him.  Hindemith  took  an  altogether  dimmer  view.  He  wrote  to 
Gertrude: 

Unfortunately,  the  advanced  composition  class  is  not  outstanding,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  German  immigrant  boy.  [This  was  Lukas  Foss.]  There  were  some 
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Stay  Overnight  At  The  Ritz-Carlton 
And  wake  Up  In  Europe. 

Wake  up  to  the  cultural  and  culinary  delights  of  one  of  the  great  capitals  of 

Europe  with  a  Cultural  Evening  at  The  Ritz-Carlton.  It  includes  a  deluxe  room 

for  two  with  a  welcoming  gift,  dinner  or  brunch,  an  intimate  wine  tasting, 

a  private  kitchen  tour  with  a  renowned  European  guest  chef, 

and  use  of  the  Le  Pli  Health  Spa. 

All  for  a  modest  $250  per  night  based  on  double  occupancy. 

Call  617-536-5700  for  reservations  and  a  complimentary  Festival  Magazine. 
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THE  RITZ-CARLTON 

Boston 

The  5  th  International  Cultural  Festival 
January  6  -  March  15,  1992 


Barcelona  •  Athens   •   Paris 
Amsterdam   •   Madeira 


Dublin  •  Dusseldorf  •  Rome 
Lausanne-Ouchy   •  Oslo 
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The  Ritz-Carlton,  15  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  MA  02117.  For  reservations,  call  617-536-5700  or  800-241-3333 
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Perfect  Harmony 

Retirement  living  in  tune  with  your  lifestyle. 

An  arrangement  composed  just  and  discover  new  talents  in  the 

for  you.    From  designing  your  music  room  or  on  the  putting 

apartment  home  to  choosing  the  green.   Experience  security  and 

tempo  of  your  lifestyle,  you'll  peace  of  mind  with  the  complete 

find  that  Fuller  Village  in  historic  health  care  available  to  you  at  all 

Milton  offers  an  opportunity  to  times.  Live  a  life  full  of  pleasure 

orchestrate    your          ^Ufc^^fc  an<^  independence, 

gracious  living  and  jBpHpH^^  ^j  ffe  Fuller  Village.  A 
dining.  Meet  new  ^™™tiH^™^^!"  perfect  arrange- 
friends  as  you  walk    FULLER V ILLAGE    merit,  perfectly  in 

tune  with  you. 


the  garden  paths, 

Look  forward  to  a  Fuller  lifestyle. 

FULLER  VILLAGE  IN  MILTON 

617-333-0026 
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protests  in  the  first  class  session,  partly  because  of  the  unusual  work  I  demanded 
and  partly  because  I  flatly  refused  to  look  at  the  scores  they  had  written  previ- 
ously. By  proper  handling,  however,  I  was  able  to  bring  the  more  stubborn  ones 
around  and  after  yesterday,  when  I  made  them  work  out  a  strict  counterpoint 
exercise  at  the  blackboard,  they  are  now  humble  and  grateful. 

Sometime  in  July  Hindemith  showed  the  two  completed  movements  of  the  Cello 
Concerto  to  Koussevitzky,  who  was  so  impressed  that  he  at  once  requested  the  right 
to  premiere  the  piece.  A  few  days  later  the  great  cellist  Gregor  Piatigorsky  appeared 
at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  told  him  about  the  concerto,  and  he  agreed  to  give  the 
first  performance. 

During  the  summer  Hindemith  was  offered  a  visiting  appointment  at  Yale;  this  was 
to  become  his  permanent  position  during  his  American  years.  But  he  stayed  on  in 
Lenox  after  the  Tanglewood  season  to  rewrite  the  finale  of  his  Cello  Concerto.  He 
completed  the  final  page  on  September  9,  then  headed  to  New  York  to  meet  Gertrude, 
who  had  finally  managed  transportation  from  Europe,  the  following  day. 

The  premiere  of  the  concerto  was  a  great  success  (though  Hindemith  felt  the  need 
to  write  a  harshly  worded  letter  to  his  publishers  for  having  provided  Koussevitzky 
with  so  illegible  a  photostat  of  the  score  that  the  composer  had  had  to  lend  him  his 
own  manuscript  for  the  performance).  The  critical  and  audience  reaction  was  very 
strong  from  the  beginning. 

It  is  odd  that  the  concerto  has  not  been  more  frequently  played  since  then,  though 
Hindemith's  star  was  distinctly  dimmed  for  a  time,  and  all  but  a  very  few  of  his 
works  fell  out  of  favor.  The  Cello  Concerto  certainly  deserves  a  place  in  the  repertory 
of  cellists  —  it  is  a  big,  virtuosic  work  in  the  grand  manner,  impetuous  and  exhilarat- 
ing. These  same  qualities,  allied  with  Hindemith's  fundamentally  melodic  approach, 
should  prove  attractive  to  listeners  as  well. 

All  of  the  cues  that  are  common  to  concertos  from  the  Classical  era  on  can  be 
found  here:  the  soloist  is  a  virtuoso  who  leads  the  discourse,  although  sharing  respon- 
sibility at  times  with  the  orchestra.  The  movements  take  shape  through  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  orchestral  tutti  and  solo  passages,  with  cadenzas,  trills,  and  other 
such  paraphernalia  of  instrumental  showmanship,  yet  all  growing  out  of  an  imagina- 
tive melodic  impulse.  The  opening  movement  grows  out  of  the  opening  orchestral  sum- 
mons in  contrast  to  the  ardent  melody  of  the  soloist,  who  enters  almost  at  once.  The 
middle  movement  contains  two  strikingly  different  musical  ideas  — a  serene,  expansive 
melody  and  a  lively  dance,  which  Hindemith  then  unifies  by  presenting  them  in  con- 
trapuntal combination.  The  finale  is  a  lively  and  colorful  march  filled  with  twittering 
sounds  in  the  orchestra  and  a  prodigal  display  of  thematic  invention. 

Almost  at  the  end  of  his  life,  Hindemith  was  touched  to  learn  that  his  friend 
William  Walton  had  chosen  the  opening  theme  of  the  middle  movement  as  the  basis 
of  his  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Paul  Hindemith.  After  hearing  the  first  recording  of 
the  work,  Hindemith  wrote  a  gracious  letter  to  Walton,  observing  that  his  finely 
crafted  score  gave  Hindemith's  own  theme  the  opportunity  of  living  on  in  a  reflected 
fight.  But  the  Cello  Concerto  is  far  too  strong  a  work  to  languish  in  the  semi-shadows 
of  reflected  light;  in  its  own  right  the  work  splendidly  celebrates  cello  and  orchestra 
and  their  melodic  interaction. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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he  right  asset 
manager  could 
well  be  your  most 
important  asset. 

With  BayBank's  history  of  strong 
long-term  performance,  choosing  our 
Private  Banking  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ment decisions  you'll  ever  make. 

Whether  you  need  tax-exempt  in- 
come, high  current  income,  or  long-term 
capital  growth — we'll  tailor  a  program 
to  help  you  reach  your  unique  goals. 
And,  by  diversifying  your  portfolio  and 
applying  strict  quality  standards,  Bay  Bank 
will  minimize  your  risk. 

Investment  Specialists  from  our 
Private  Banking  Group  are  available  to 
meet  with  you  at  your  convenience. 
Just  call  Pamela  Henrikson,  Executive 
Vice  President,  at  (617)  661-3300. 

To  make  your  assets  work  harder 
than  ever,  the  choice  is  easier  than  ever. 
BayBank  Private  Banking. 


BayBank 


m 


}RIVATE  BANKING 


Member  FDIC 
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Richard  Strauss 

Don  Quixote,  Fantastic  variations  on  a  theme  of  knightly  character,  Opus  35 

Richard  Georg  Strauss  was  born  in  Munich  on 
June  11,  1864,  and  died  in  Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 
Bavaria,  on  September  8,  1949.  He  composed  Don 
Quixote  in  1897,  completing  it  in  December  of  that 
year.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Joseph  Dupont.  It 
was  first  performed  by  the  Gurzenische  Stadtische 
Orchester  of  Cologne  under  Franz  Wullner.  Theodore 
Thomas  led  the  Chicago  Symphony  in  the  American 
premiere  on  January  7,  1899.  Wilhelm  Gericke  led 
the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  on  Febru- 
ary 12  and  13,  1904,  with  cellist  Rudolf  Krasselt 
and  violist  Max  Zach.  The  composer  himself  led  a 
special  performance  in  April  of  the  same  year  with 
the  same  soloists.  The  cello  soloists  here  have  also 
included  Heinrich  Warnke,  Jean  Bedetti,  Gregor 
Piatigorsky,  Samuel  Mayes,  Jules  Eskin,  and  Yo-Yo  Ma;  the  violists  have  included 
Emil  Ferir,  Georges  Fourel,  Jean  Lefranc,  Joseph  dePasquale,  and  Burton  Fine.  Seiji 
Ozawa  led  the  most  recent  performances,  with  Mstislav  Rostropovich  and  Burton  Fine, 
in  February  1987.  Mr.  Ozawa  also  led  a  performance  of  the  Epilogue  with  Mr.  Rostrop- 
ovich, on  the  orchestra's  gala  Tanglewood  concert  celebrating  Leonard  Bernstein's  seven- 
tieth birthday  in  August  1988.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and 
English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  six 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tenor  tuba,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare  drum, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  wind  machine,  harp,  and  a  large  component 
of  strings  specified  by  the  composer  as  sixteen  first  violins,  sixteen  second  violins,  twelve 
violas,  ten  cellos,  and  eight  double  basses. 

Don  Quixote  came  during  a  rich  period  of  Strauss 's  life  when  he  was  first  conductor 
in  his  native  Munich.  He  had  just  completed  Also  sprach  Zarathustra;  capping  his  out- 
put just  before  he  left  Munich  to  be  Weingartner's  successor  at  the  Royal  Opera  of 
Berlin  was  a  new  tone  poem  based  on  the  character  of  Cervantes'  immortal  knight 
and  his  equally  memorable  squire. 

Strauss  avoided  calling  this  work  a  "symphonic  poem";  he  gave  it  rather  the  whim- 
sical subtitle  "Fantastic  variations  on  a  theme  of  knightly  character,"  indicating  that 
this  is  a  set  of  "character  variations"  as  opposed  to  "formal  variations."  That  is  to 
say,  Strauss  uses  any  or  all  of  the  basic  thematic  ideas  in  a  more-or-less  free  compo- 
sition, changing  each  according  to  the  expressive  needs  of  the  given  movement.  The 
variations  do  not  reiterate  the  overall  shape  presented  at  the  original  statement  of  the 
theme.  This  kind  of  treatment  is  derived  from  the  Wagnerian  Leitmotiv  system  in 
both  aesthetic  and  technique. 

Strauss  uses  two  soloists  —  cello  and  viola  —  to  characterize  the  lanky  visionary 
knight  and  his  plump,  down-to-earth  companion,  but  the  relationship  between  instru- 
ments and  characters  is  not  a  simple  one.  The  solo  cello  certainly  stands  for  Don 
Quixote,  although  a  solo  violin  frequently  functions  as  a  kind  of  co-principal;  the  solo 
viola  represents  Sancho  Panza,  but  shares  that  responsibility  with  the  tenor  tuba  and 
bass  clarinet.  Thus,  Don  Quixote  is  not  really  a  cello  concerto,  but  the  cello  part  is  so 
difficult  and  so  spectacular  that  over  the  years  it  has  served  as  a  vehicle  for  virtuoso 
celhsts  who  perform  it  as  if  it  were  the  Dvorak  concerto,  with  the  soloist  seated  in  the 
center,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  ensemble.  Although  it  was  not  Strauss' s  origi- 
nal intention,  he  himself  conducted  Don  Quixote  that  way  (with  the  soloist  not  playing 
during  the  orchestral  tutti  passages),  so  it  must  be  accepted  as  having  his  approval. 
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WTTH  HOURLY  SERVICE 

BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND 

BOSTON  OR  WASHINGTON, 

GUARANTEED  BACK-UP 


^"PLANES, 


ASSIGNED 


SEATS  WTTH  NO 


RESERVATIONS  REQUIRED,  AND 

A  MINIMUM  OF  1 ,000 

ONEPASS™  MILES  ON  EVERY 

FLIGHT,  THE  TRUMP  SHUTTLE  IS 

THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  FLY. 


PEOPLE.  PERFORMANCE.  PRIDE. 
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Introduction:  MaBiges  Zeitmass  (Moderato).  The  score  opens  with  a  musical  pic- 
ture of  a  certain  elderly  gentleman  of  La  Mancha  reading  romances,  tales  of  knightly 
derring-do  in  the  service  of  beautiful,  pure,  and  helpless  ladies.  We  hear  in  rapid  suc- 
cession three  thematic  ideas  that  will,  in  one  form  or  another,  depict  this  gentleman's 
further  adventures:  at  the  outset  flutes  and  oboes  introduce  a  phrase  in  D  major  that 
Strauss  marks  "ritterlich  und  galant"  ("in  a  knightly  and  gallant  manner");  this  is 
followed  by  a  figure  climbing  upward  in  the  strings  and  then  descending  with  courtly 
grace;  then  a  rapid  little  arpeggio  on  the  clarinet  leads  to  a  slightly  bizarre  cadential 
theme.  The  little  harmonic  side-slips  so  characteristic  of  Strauss  hint  that  our  hero's 
hold  on  reality  is  tenuous  at  best.  Soon  the  solo  oboe  introduces  us  to  the  feminine 
ideal  of  our  knight-to-be.  He  thinks  of  his  Dulcinea  and  imagines  himself  springing  to 
her  defense;  his  imagination  begins  to  carry  him  progressively  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  world  of  reality.  Finally  something  snaps;  triple-forte  dissonant  chords 
in  the  full  orchestra  indicate  that  he  has  gone  mad.  At  this  moment  Strauss  brings  in 
the  solo  cello  to  present  the  actual 

Theme:  MaBig  (Moderato),  the  first  part  of  which  is  labeled  "The  Knight  of  the 
Rueful  Countenance."  Solo  cello  and  solo  violin  begin  their  partnership  by  reintroduc- 
ing, now  in  D  minor,  the  themes  heard  at  the  outset.  This  is  followed  by  a  new  coun- 
tersubject,  labeled  "Sancho  Panza."  Bass  clarinet  and  tenor  tuba  first  introduce  a 
little  self-satisfied  figure  before  the  chattering  solo  viola  takes  off  with  a  nearly  end- 
less string  of  commentary.  And  since  most  of  what  Sancho  says  consists  of  solemn 
commonplaces,  the  viola  makes  a  series  of  statements  each  more  vacuous  musically 
than  the  last. 

Variation  I:  Gemachlich  (Comodo).  The  story  of  the  windmills.  Knight  and  squire 
set  forth  (their  themes  in  solo  cello  and  bass  clarinet  respectively),  and  Don  Quixote 
thinks  now  and  then  of  Dulcinea.  He  is  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  sight  of  "giants," 
which  Sancho  recognizes  as  windmills.  The  huge  vanes  move  around  imperturbably. 
The  Don  races  at  them  headlong  and  is  tumbled  to  the  ground.  The  cellist  presents  a 
fragment  — in  shreds!  — of  his  chivalric  theme,  followed  by  a  lamentation  addressed  to 
his  fair  lady  before  the  cadence  figure  leads  us  straight  into 

Variation  II:  Kriegerisch  (Warlike).  Don  Quixote  sees  two  clouds  of  dust  in  the 
distance  and  claims  they  are  rival  armies  about  to  do  battle.  He  promptly  decides  to 
offer  his  services  to  the  weaker  side.  Sancho  sees  nothing  but  a  flock  of  sheep.  We 
hear  the  sheep  bleating  in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  examples  of  musical  ono- 
matopoeia ever  composed,  and  the  pipes  of  the  shepherds  follow  close  behind.  Don 
Quixote,  in  his  most  heroic  and  warlike  D  major,  attacks  and  routs  the  foe. 

Variation  HI:  MaBiges  Zeitmass  (Moderato).  "Dialogues  of  Knight  and  Squire." 
This  variation  represents  the  many  endless  debates  between  the  Don  and  Sancho.  The 
former  expounds  his  visions;  the  latter  gets  so  carried  away  in  his  chattering  attempts 
to  talk  reason  into  his  master  that  the  Don  finally  hushes  him  with  a  violent  gesture. 
Then,  in  a  radiant  pendant  to  their  conversation  (Viel  langsamer  —  "much  slower"), 
the  knight  tells  of  his  visions  and  dreams  in  a  passage  filled  with  warmth  and  tender 
lyricism.  As  the  Don  finishes  his  peroration,  Sancho  (bass  clarinet)  begins  to  insert 
his  usual  objections,  but  the  Don  turns  on  him  furiously  (violins)  and  the  discussion  is 
ended,  Don  Quixote  rushing  off  into 

Variation  IV:  Etwas  breiter  (Somewhat  broader).  Don  Quixote  observes  a  proces- 
sion of  penitents  carrying  a  sacred  image  of  the  Madonna  in  a  petition  for  rain.  He 
attacks  the  group  with  the  intention  of  saving  what  he  sees  as  a  kidnapped  maiden. 
Bassoons  and  brass  sing  out  a  liturgical  theme  as  the  procession  comes  into  view.  The 
combat  is  brief  and  inglorious.  Within  three  measures  the  Don  is  sprawled  on  the 
ground  (a  sustained  low  D  in  the  strings  depicts  him  lying  motionless  while  the  pro- 
cession draws  on).  Sancho  fears  at  first  that  his  master  has  died  and  begins  to 
lament,  but  the  Don  rises  with  difficulty  (solo  cello). 
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Variation  V:  Sehr  langsam  (Very  slowly).  "The  Knight's  Vigil,"  in  the  novel,  is 
filled  with  ludicrous  incidents.  Strauss  chooses  to  omit  any  attempt  at  storytelling 
here;  instead  this  delicate  variation  deals  rather  with  the  Don's  state  of  mind.  A  few 
fragments  of  one  of  his  themes  (on  the  solo  cello)  intertwines  with  that  of  his  beloved 
Dulcinea.  This  in  turn  leads  us  on  to 

Variation  VI:  Schnell  {Fast).  Don  Quixote  orders  Sancho  to  find  his  Dulcinea  for 
him  and  try  to  persuade  her  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  knight.  Since  Sancho  has  no 
idea  what  Dulcinea  looks  like  or  where  she  fives,  he  points  out  to  the  Don  three  girls 
riding  on  donkeys  and  insists  that  they  are  the  Lady  Dulcinea  with  two  attendants. 
The  fact  that  the  Don  cannot  quite  see  it  Sancho's  way  is  easily  explained  — they  are 
under  an  enchantment.  Strauss's  treatment  is  a  masterpiece  of  musical  humor.  The 
jaunty  tune  in  the  oboes  conjures  up  the  hearty  country  wench  reeking  of  garlic.  The 
Don  attempts  to  address  her  in  his  most  courtly  manner.  Even  Sancho  plays  up  to 
the  game  (solo  viola),  attempting  to  persuade  her  that  she  is  the  fair  and  pure  Dul- 
cinea. The  girls  ride  away  as  fast  as  they  can,  leaving  Don  Quixote  in  utter  confusion 
behind  them. 


Dinner  and  symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  symphony  menu  is  the  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance. 

The  fixed-price,  three-course  dinners  are  prepared  and  served  with  style. 

And  accompanied  by  free  parking.  So  you  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll 

to  symphony  with  time  to  spare.  For  reservations,  call  424-7000. 

ROWENADE 

At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 
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Variation  VII:  Ein  wenig  ruhiger  als  vorher  (A  little  calmer  than  the  preceding).  A 
virtuoso  exercise  in  orchestration,  parodying  Wagner's  "Ride  of  the  Valkyries."  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  are  blindfolded  and  put  on  a  wooden  horse  which  will,  they  are 
told,  fly  through  the  air  to  a  lady  in  great  distress.  Once  they  are  mounted,  the  court- 
iers operate  large  bellows  to  give  them  the  impression  of  the  wind  whistling  past 
them,  though  the  horse  never  leaves  the  ground.  The  "flight"  of  the  horse  is  perfectly 
described  in  music:  horn  fanfares,  soaring  figures  in  the  strings,  chromatic  fluttering 
in  the  flutes,  rhythmic  ostinatos,  even  the  actual  use  of  a  wind  machine  in  the 
orchestra  —  all  these  things  suggest  the  breathtaking  sky  ride  of  Wotan's  daughters  in 
the  last  act  of  Die  Walkiire,  but  with  one  important  difference:  Don  Quixote's  horse 
never  leaves  the  ground,  as  indicated  by  the  unchanging,  earthbound,  pedal-point  D  in 
the  bass  instruments  of  the  orchestra! 

Variation  VIII:  Gemachlich  (Comodo).  A  journey  by  boat;  the  flowing  water  music 
again  suggests  a  Wagner  parody— the  opening  scene  of  Rheingoldl  Don  Quixote  finds 
a  boat  at  a  stream  and  embarks  on  a  journey— without  oars  — to  find  adventure.  The 
boat  is  crushed  by  some  great  mill-wheels,  and  the  occupants  are  saved  by  some  help- 
ful millers.  The  Don's  themes  are  converted  here  into  a  gently  rolling  6/8  time  that 
lulls  its  way  along.  But  as  they  near  the  mill-wheels,  things  begin  to  happen  faster 
and  faster.  Rescuers  pull  them  to  shore,  where  they  stand  dripping  wet.  The  final 
cadence  figure  of  the  variation  becomes  a  prayer  of  thanks  for  their  rescue. 

Variation  IX:  Schnell  und  stiirmisch  {Fast  and  stormy).  Don  Quixote  encounters 
two  Benedictine  monks  mounted  on  mules.  He  takes  them  (from  their  black  robes)  to 
be  magicians,  and  easily  puts  them  to  rout. 

Variation  X:  Viel  oreiter  (Much  broader).  A  gentleman  from  Don  Quixote's  own 
village,  concerned  about  the  old  man's  condition,  shows  up  as  the  Knight  of  the  White 
Moon  and  defeats  the  Don  in  battle,  exacting  a  promise  to  refrain  from  knight- 
errantry  for  a  year.  In  a  long- transition,  Don  Quixote  makes  his  journey  home.  The 
pedal  point  in  the  bass  and  the  drumbeats  that  mark  his  homeward  way  are  effective 
and  moving,  building  to  the  climactic  dissonant  chord  that  had  marked  the  onset  of 
his  insanity  in  the  Introduction.  Now  the  clouds  begin  to  clear  away.  A  radiant 
A  major  chord  — the  dominant  of  the  home  key  of  D  —  leads  directly  to  the 

Finale:  Sehr  ruhig  (Very  calm).  Here  a  warm  new  version  of  Don  Quixote's  basic 
theme  (solo  cello)  leads  gradually  to  the  onset  of  death  pangs.  The  cello  recalls  all  of 
the  principal  ideas  associated  with  the  Don  before  the  actual  moment  of  death,  after 
which  the  orchestra  can  add  only  its  quiet  requiescat. 

-S.L. 


A  Special  Offer     The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce 
a  special  promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston. 
Upon  presentation  of  your  BSO  ticket  stub  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any 
purchase.  This  offer  is  valid  through  May  3,  1992. 
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Yes, 
there  is  mom. 


Life  has  been 
good.  Rewarding. 
Comfortable. 
Interesting.  Can 
there  possibly  be 
more?  Are  there 
experiences  yet  to 
live?  Are  there 
feelings  still  to  be 
discovered? 

Yes,  there  is 
more.  There  is 
Orchard  Cove. 
Where  you  live  in 
spacious,  private 
comfort,  with 
room  to  entertain 
as  you  wish.  In  a 
relaxing  wooded  setting  where  the 
most  intrusive  sounds  are  the  birds 
chirping  to  greet  the  sun  as  it  rises 
over  a  glistening  pond. 

Where  your  every  need  is  attended 
to.  Deliciously  prepared  meals... per- 
sonal and  wellness  care... medical 
attention. .  .housekeeping. .  .even  long- 


term  nursing 
home  care,  if 
needed. 

Where  every 
convenience  and 
activity  you  might 
want  —  shop- 
ping, golf,  wor- 
ship, entertain- 
ment, sports — is 
on  site  or  within 
minutes,  and 
transportation  is 
provided  for  you. 
Orchard  Cove 
is  a  community  of 
people  just  like 
you  —  people  to 
whom  retirement  is  merely  the  begin- 
ning of  another  of  life's  adventures. 
Discover  what  more  life  can  offer. 
The  lifestyle... the  luxury... the  peace 
of  mind  you  deserve.  With  premium 
suites  beginning  at  $275,000  (90% 
returned  upon  departure).  Orchard 
Cove.  Reserve  your  place  today. 


Where  living  long  means  living  well. 

A  Lifecare  community  sponsored  by  the  Hebrew  Rehabilitation  Center. 

• 

Orchard  Cove  Information  Center 
793  Washington  Street,  Canton,  MA  02021  •  (617)  821-1730 
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What  only  a 
tiffany  diamond  can  say 


It  speaks  with  a  singular  clarity  and  brilliance. 
Because  the  stone  is  superior.  Because  the  cut  is 
dedicated  to  brilliance  not  size.  A  Tiffany  ring  is  the 
very  definition  of  value;  for  less  than  you  may  have 
believed,  it  is  more  than  you  ever  imagined.  Each 
Tiffany  ring,  in  its  celebrated  platinum  setting, 
honors   the   most   important   commitment   of  all. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 


1? 


H 


<b- 


Cf> 


Pictured  from  left, 

diamonds  of  .89,  .74,  and 

l.ll  carats  in  platinum  settings. 

To  receive  our  booklet 

How  to  Buy  a  Diamond, 

call  or  visit  Tiffany  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK     BEVERLY  HILLS     SAN  FRANCISCO     SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA     DALLAS 
HOUSTON     WASHINGTON,  D.C.     CHICAGO     ATLANTA     BOSTON     PHILADELPHIA     800-526-0649 


'I  anticipate  changes  in  my  clients'  lives  and  finances  so  they  can  make  the  most 


Trs  My  Job 


of  those  changes.  I  make  suggestions  before  they're  needed  — whether  it's  refinancing 


To  Know  What 


a  jumbo  mortgage,  reevaluating  investment  objectives  or  creating  an  estate  plan." 


My  Clients  Need 


To  learn  more  about  how  Judy  Staubo  and  our  firm  of  financial  professionals  can 


Before  They  Do." 


simplify  both  your  finances  and  your  life,  contact  Susan  Dick  at  (617)  434-6722. 


THE     PRIVATE     BANK 

BANKERS,   INVESTMENT    COUNSELLORS   AND    FIDUCIARIES 


ANK     OF     BOSTON 


CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGES  •  PERSONAL  LOANS  •  INVESTMENT  COUNSELLING  •  TRUST  AND  ESTATE  SERVICES 
HOSPITAL  TRUST.  BANK  OF  BOSTON  CONNECTICUT,  CASCO  NORTHERN,  BANK  OF  BOSTON  FLORIDA  £}  MEMBER  FDIC 


Judy  Staubo,  Private  hanker 


:       V.         .  .  ... 


Sometimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  in  1982,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton-Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 
community  in 
Massachusetts. 

Now,  a  second 
and  final  opportu- 

CARLETON  WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton-Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  corporation. 


More  .  .  . 

Ian  Kemp's  article  on  Hindemith  in  The  New  Grove  is  an  excellent  brief  introduction; 
it  has  been  reprinted  in  paperback  along  with  the  articles  on  Bartok  and  Stravinsky 
in  The  New  Grove  Modern  Masters  (Norton).  Kemp  has  also  written  a  superb  short 
analytical  study  entitled  Hindemith  in  the  Oxford  Studies  of  Composers  series 
(Oxford  paperback).  Geoffrey  Skelton's  Paul  Hindemith:  The  Man  Behind  the  Music 
(Crescendo)  is  a  thorough  biography,  though,  as  the  subtitle  indicates,  it  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  life  with  virtually  no  consideration  of  the  works.  Hindemith's  American 
years  are  richly  treated  in  Luther  Noss,  Paul  Hindemith  in  the  United  States  (Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Press),  from  which  came  the  excerpts  from  the  composer's  letters  to 
his  wife  while  he  was  at  Tanglewood.  The  Cello  Concerto  is  currently  available  in  a 
recording  by  Tibor  de  Machula  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Kiril  Kondrashin  (Etcetera  compact  disc,  coupled  with  Hindemith's  Clarinet  Con- 
certo written  for  Benny  Goodman). 

The  big  biography  of  Richard  Strauss  is  Norman  Del  Mar's,  which  gives  equal 
space  to  the  composer's  life  and  music  (three  volumes,  Cornell  University  Press;  avail- 
able in  paperback).  Michael  Kennedy's  account  of  the  composer's  life  and  works  for 
the  Master  Musicians  series  is  excellent  (Littlefield  paperback),  and  the  symposium 
Richard  Strauss:  The  Man  and  his  Music,  edited  by  Alan  Walker,  is  worth  looking  into 
(Barnes  and  Noble).  Kennedy  also  provided  the  Strauss  article  in  The  New  Grove, 
available  in  paperback  in  Turn  of  the  Century  Masters  (Norton).  Janos  Starker  has 
recorded  Don  Quixote  with  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Leonard  Slatkin  (RCA,  coupled  with  Till  Eulenspiegel) .  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Seiji  Ozawa  have  recorded  Don  Quixote  with  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  Burton 
Fine  (Sony  Classical,  coupled  with  Schoenberg's  Cello  Concerto).  A  1933  performance 
by  E.  Mainardi  with  the  Berlin  State  Opera  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser is  available  as  part  of  a  three-CD  set  of  performances  by  Strauss  himself  (DG, 
coupled  with  Le  Bourgeous  Gentilhomme,  Death  and  Transfiguration,  Don  Juan,  Ein 
Heldenleben,  and  other  smaller  works).  Another  worthwhile  historical  performance  is 
the  one  by  Arturo  Toscanini  and  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  with  cellist  Frank 
Miller,  recorded  at  a  Carnegie  Hall  concert  in  November  1953  (RCA,  with  Death  and 
Transfiguration ) . 

-S.L. 


^CoraCS^tistry^^^ 

6y  fpautine  CRun&e 


SA.  unique  service  speciaCizing  in  Carge-scaCe  fCoraC 

■presentations  for  corporations,  museums,  zueddings 

and  private  functions  in  9>{g.zu  EngCand and V\[ezu  ^orf^. 

'Estegance  and  artistry  in  fCoraC  design  —  as  seen  in 

our  arrangements  for  the  (Boston  (Pops  concert  series 

nationaCCy  teCecast  from  Symphony  9-CaCC. 

^or  a  coCor  brochure,  pCease  caCCus  at  SOO-SZ-CFJLO^pi.^ 

(Outside  of9^ezo  T.ngCand,  pCease  caiC 508-526-4159.) 
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We  salute  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  their  111th  season 

WELCH  &  FORBES 

JOHN  K.  SPRING                                       RICHARD  OLNEY  III 

KENNETH  S.  SAFE,  JR.                             ARTHUR  C.  HODGES 

JOHN  LOWELL                                          M.  LYNN  BRENNAN 

THOMAS  N.  DABNEY                                JOHN  H.  EMMONS,  JR. 

V.  WILLIAM  EFTHIM                                OLIVER  A.  SPALDING 

GUIDO  R.  PERERA,  JR.                            CHARLES  T.  HAYDOCK 

Creative  financial  planning  and  investment  advice  since  1838 

45  School  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108    Tel.  (617)  523-1635 

A  world  of 


WGBHra^B0ST0N59.7/m 
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Erich  Leinsdorf 

Erich  Leinsdorf,  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1962  to  1969,  writes: 

In  recent  years  I  got  the  habit  of  writing  my  own  program  bio,  par- 
ticularly for  the  playbills  of  the  Chicago  and  New  York  Philhar- 
monic symphony  orchestras  where  I  have  appeared  so  often  that  I 
could  not  assume  anyone  would  tolerate  the  customary  "Who's 
Who"  statistical  bore.  Symphony  Hall  has  seen  and  heard  a  lot  less 
and  therefore  I  do  not  assume  that  all  my  triumphs  have  been 
assiduously  published  (as  we  all  know,  a  conductor's  career  consists 
only  of  triumphs.) 

Without  hyperbole  my  most  cherished  accomplishment  has  been 
that  I  changed  after  August  1969  my  professional  life  from  an 
employed  to  a  free-lance  existence.  Between  the  concert  podium  and  the  opera  I  tasted  a 
variety  of  venues,  counting  once  that  I  had  assembled  a  smorgasbord  of  fifty  different 
ensembles  for  my  own  Guiness  book.  Then  I  knew  that  Europe  had  many  honorable  organ- 
izations which  are  essential  to  the  good  life  of  communities,  while  the  United  States  has  an 
amazingly  large  amount  of  very  good  instrumental  ensembles  who  do  not  have  enough  to 
do  without  operatic  performances  which  are  essential  for  towns  below  a  sizable  population 
of  music  patrons. 

Before  1942,  when  I  conducted  operas  for  the  Metropolitan  of  New  York,  we  came  to 
Boston  for  one  week  of  the  most  delightful  activities  in  the  house  which  was  torn  down  a 
little  later,  never  to  be  replaced.  In  other  words,  I  have  visited  Boston  since  1938.  [Mr. 
Leinsdorf,  who  turns  eighty  on  February  4,  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  at  twenty- 
five  fifty-four  years  ago,  on  January  21,  1938,  with  Wagner's  Die  Walkiire.  He  made  his 
Boston  debut  on  tour  with  the  Met  that  April  2,  conducting  Wagner's  Lohengrin.] 

My  temperament  does  not  tend  to  glorify  the  past,  thus  I  do  not  blithely  regret  the  tear- 
ing down  of  the  Boston  or  New  York  opera  buildings.  What  is  regrettable  is  that  replace- 
ments are  larger  to  allow  for  more  revenue,  but  such  enlargements  have  affected  music- 
making  itself,  which  has  got  louder  and  thus  often  trivializes  the  lyrical  and  contemplative 
portions  of  music,  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal. 

Against  tins  trend  I  have  mounted  a  "non-violent  campaign"  by  scheduling  in  many  of 
my  concerts  selections  for  small  groups.  In  my  most  recent  visit  to  the  BSO  a  few  years 
ago  [in  January  1989],  I  performed  the  Octet  by  Stravinsky.  In  New  York  and  Chicago 
where  I  play  every  season  I  performed  practically  all  such  wind-music,  with  a  tremendous 
lift  of  musicians'  morale  who  love  to  be  downstage  and  not  covered  by  a  huge  string 
ensemble. 

The  essential  purpose  of  my  favoring  chamber-sized  ensemble  pieces  is  my  deep  convic- 
tion that  the  huge  orchestra  is  a  residue  of  a  hyper-romanticism  and  has  run  out  of  gas. 
The  future  belongs  to  smaller  and  small  instrumental  combinations;  this  has  already  been 
proved  by  the  popularity  of  all  sorts  of  Baroque  music  with  young  people.  Conductors 
knowingly  or  subconsciously  are  still  favoring  blockbuster  repertoire  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  chamber-sized  music  is  not  in  need  of  the  stand-up  magician.  If  I  were  interested 
in  competing  I  too  would  be  neglecting  that  repertoire.  The  Mozart  year  has  greatly  forti- 
fied my  convictions  about  what  will  last  and  what  won't. 
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A  seat  in  Symphony  Hall  — 


a  gift  for  all  seasons, 


®  JBLimited 

Your  tax  deductible  contribution  of  $6,000  will  endow  and  name 
a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall,  forever  associating  that  certain  some- 
one with  one  of  the  world's  great  symphony  orchestras. 

For  further  information  about  named  and  memorial  gift  oppor- 
tunities at  Symphony,  please  call  or  write: 


Joyce  M.  Serwitz 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
Telephone  (617)  638-9273 


Janos  Starker 

The  great  virtuoso  cellist  and  distinguished  teacher  Janos  Starker 
is  recognized  throughout  the  world  as  one  of  the  twentieth  centu- 
ry's supreme  musicians.  During  an  extraordinary  dual  career  as 
performer  and  educator  spanning  more  than  five  decades  he  has 
developed  and  maintained  a  reputation  for  peerless  technical  mas- 
tery, rare  musical  intelligence,  and  expressive  intensity  of  playing. 
David  Baker,  Antal  Dorati,  Bernard  Heiden,  Jean  Martinon, 
Miklos  Rozsa,  and  Robert  Starer  have  written  concertos  for  him. 
He  has  been  the  subject  of  hundreds  of  major  news  stories,  maga- 
zine articles,  and  television  documentaries,  and  his  concerts  have 
been  broadcast  around  the  globe  on  radio  and  television.  Born  in  Budapest  in  1924,  Mr. 
Starker  began  studying  the  cello  when  he  was  six,  was  teaching  his  instrument  by  the  time 
he  was  eight,  and  began  playing  in  public  by  the  age  of  eleven.  In  1946  he  left  Hungary  for 
Prance.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1948  at  Antal  Dorati's  invitation,  to  become  first 
cellist  of  the  Dallas  Symphony.  Fritz  Reiner  brought  him  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Orchestra  as  principal  cellist  a  year  later  and  to  the  Chicago  Symphony,  again  as  principal, 
the  year  after  that.  He  resumed  his  solo  career  in  1958.  Meanwhile,  having  already  won 
the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  in  France  for  his  recording  of  Kodaly's  unaccompanied  cello 
sonata,  he  made  his  landmark  recordings  of  Bach's  solo  suites  for  Mercury;  these  have 
recently  been  reissued  on  compact  disc.  His  catalog  of  recordings  now  numbers  more  than 
150  works.  Recipient  of  a  1990  Grammy  nomination  for  his  tribute,  on  the  Delos  label,  to 
the  music  of  the  Czech  cellist  and  composer  David  Popper,  Mr.  Starker  is  currently 
involved  in  an  exclusive  recording  project  for  BMG  Classics'  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  label. 
Since  June  1990  he  has  recorded  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with  Leonard  Slatkin  and  the 
Bavarian  Radio  Symphony,  the  Dvorak  and  Bartok/Serly  concertos  with  Slatkin  and  the 
Saint  Louis  Symphony,  three  Martinu  sonatas  for  cello  and  piano  with  Rudolf  Firkusny, 
and  the  Brahms  D  major  sonata,  the  Rachmaninoff  sonata,  and  Schumann's  Fantasy 
Pieces  with  pianist  Shigeo  Neriki,  with  several  more  concertos  and  sonatas  yet  to  be 
recorded.  Mr.  Starker  is  a  Distinguished  Professor  at  Indiana  University  at  Bloomington, 
where  he  has  taught  since  1958.  In  addition  to  his  concert,  recording,  and  teaching  activi- 
ties, he  has  edited  editions  of  cello  music  by  Bach,  Schubert,  Dvorak,  and  others;  published 
an  edition  of  his  own  cadenzas;  invented  the  "Starker  bridge"  for  stringed  instruments,  a 
device  that  expands  the  quality  and  quantity  of  tone;  contributed  numerous  articles  to  edu- 
cational and  popular  periodicals;  and  authored  "An  Organized  Method  of  String  Playing 
for  Cello."  Mr.  Starker  made  his  only  previous  Boston  Symphony  appearance  in  August 
1977,  at  Tanglewood. 


<]AJBACH 

K     V       CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

104.9  FM 


Celebrating  a  Quarter-Century  of 
Classical  Music  on  104.9  FM. 

1  (800)  370-104.9  (In  Mass.) 
1  (508)  927-104.9 
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GUILD,  MONRAD  &  OATES,  INC. 

Family  Investment  Advisers 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  the  Management  of  Investments 

and  Tax  and  Estate  Planning 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr.  Ernest  E.  Monrad  William  A.  Oates,  Jr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 


Tower  Records  has 
the  largest  selection  of 
Classical,  Opera  and 
Chamber  music. 


(Located  3  blocks 

from  Symphony  Hall) 


TOWER  RECOR 
COMING  TO 
HARVARD  SO 
?5  MT  AUBURN  ST 


«RRi«sra 


BOSTON    Mass.  Ave.  at  Newbury 

Hynes  Convention  Center/ICA  (t>  stop  on  the  Green  Line 
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Burton  Fine 

BSO  principal  violist  Burton  Fine  joined  the  orchestra  as  a  second 
violinist  in  1963  after  nine  years  as  a  research  chemist  at  the 
National  Space  and  Aeronautics  Administration's  Lewis  Research 
Center  in  Cleveland.  He  auditioned  for  and  won  his  present  Boston 
Symphony  position  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  year  with  the 
orchestra.  Born  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Pine  studied  violin  for  four 
years  with  Ivan  Galamian  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  before 
moving  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  earned  a  B.A. 
in  chemistry;  he  also  holds  a  doctoral  degree  in  chemistry,  from  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology.  Mr.  Fine  has  appeared  frequently 
as  soloist  on  viola  and  viola  d'amore  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra,  and  other  musical  organizations  throughout  the  northeastern  United 
States.  He  teaches  viola  and  chamber  music  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music; 
during  the  summer  he  teaches  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  the  Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute.  In  addition,  he  has  given  classes  in  orchestral  viola  for  such  organi- 
zations as  the  National  Orchestral  Association,  the  National  Orchestral  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  and  the  Grand  Tetons  Orchestral  Seminar.  Mr.  Fine  has  per- 
formed, toured,  and  recorded  extensively  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players; 
recent  Chamber  Players  recordings  on  which  he  is  featured  include  the  two  Brahms  string 
quintets  and  an  album  of  chamber  music  by  Aaron  Copland,  both  on  the  Nonesuch  label. 
He  is  also  the  featured  violist  on  the  CBS  release  of  Strauss' s  Don  Quixote  with  cellist 
Yo-Yo  Ma  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  he 
has  been  featured  in  chamber  music  recordings  on  the  CRI,  Northeastern,  and  Gunmar 
labels.  With  his  wife,  harpist  Susan  Miron,  and  BSO  flutist  Fenwick  Smith,  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Melisande  Trio,  which  made  its  European  debut  at  London's  Wigmore  Hall  in 
November  1988,  and  which  is  featured  on  the  Northeastern  Records  compact  disc,  "Harp 
Songs  and  Interludes,"  with  mezzo-soprano  D'Anna  Fortunato. 


P, 


aM 


smarts 


The  Boston  Herald  salutes  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Look  for  our  arts  coverage  in 
Scene,  every  Friday  in  the 
Herald. 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture. 


This  year,  there  is  a  $10.4  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn  —  and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual 
Fund  —  and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  today.  Because  without 
you,  the  picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1991-92  season.  (Friends'  benefits 

begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable  to  the  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


Name 


Tel.. 


Address. 
City 


.State 


Zip 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  <£»*-•-'  J> 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251.  KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 
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Boston 

Symphony 

Armiial 

Fund 


The  Higginson  Society 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the 
following  contributors  for  their  generous  support  during 
the  1990-91  season.  These  patrons  have  each  donated 
$1,500  or  more  to  either  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  or  one  or  more  of  the  BSO  Capital  Gift  pro- 
grams. Gifts  to  the  Annual  Fund  are  unrestricted  and 
are  applied  directly  to  the  Orchestra's  operating  budget. 
Capital  Gifts  include  Named  Endowment  Funds, 
Endowed  Orchestra  Chairs,  the  Symphony  Hall  Reno- 
vation Campaign,  Endowed  Seats  in  Symphony  Hall, 
the  Musical  Instrument  Acquisition  Fund,  Pooled  Life 
Income  Plan  gifts,  and  unrestricted  gifts  to  endowment. 
This  listing  acknowledges  contributions  received 
between  September  1,  1990  and  August  31,  1991. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


Patrons 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Caro 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
Fitzpatrick 


Sponsors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 
Mrs.  Florence  Chesterton-Norris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 
Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 
Haskell  and  Ina  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry 
E.  Morton  Jennings 


Fellows 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Bailey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bakalar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

James  K.  Beranek 

Mrs.  Karl  Burack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Carr 

Charles  Christenson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Ms.  Mary  Hart  Cogan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Walter  J.  Connolly,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 

Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 


Mrs.  Ellen  0.  Jennings 
Ms.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

and  Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 
Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Palmer 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Cullinane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Doggett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

John  Gamble 

Mrs.  Joan  P.  Goldhammer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hangstefer 

Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  B.  Hostetter,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kucharski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ellis  Little  (d) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson 

Anonymous  (1) 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrall  E.  Pearson 

Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Davies  Sohier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 

Anonymous  (3) 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Manuelian 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  James  Morton 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 

Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 

Stephen  Tilton 

Charles  M.  Werly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Williams 

Anonymous  (2) 


WE'RE 

MUSIC  TO 

YOUR  MOUTH 

A  fresh-from-the-oven  overture: 

Bruegger's  10  varieties  of  K  < 

authentic  NY  style  bagels.    *  J 

With  Supreme  Cheese, 

for  a  tasteful  duet. 

We  get  rave 

reviews 

daily! 


279  Mass. 

Ave.,  Boston 

(Behind  Symphony  Hall) 


(617)536-6003 


Dinner  at  6. 

Symphony  at  8. 

Parking  at  $5. 

Symphony  Expressat$0. 


Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your  night 
out  at  the  Symphony.  You'll  enjoy  more 
than  just  award-winning  dining  at  Boston's 
authentic  wood  grill. 

We're  offering  our  customers  special 
parking  privileges  in  our  private  garage  for 
just  $5,  and  a  free  "Symphony  Express" 
shuttle  service  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Just  show  us  your  Symphony  tickets,  and 
we'll  arrange  for  your  $5  parking,  take  you 
to  Symphony  Hall  after  your  meal,  and 
return  you  to  your  car  after  the  performance. 

And  with  a  deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the 
Symphony  never  sounded  better. 


BOODLE'S 


OF     •     BOSTON 

An  Authentic  Grill. 

Lunch  and  dinner  daily.  In  Boston's  Back  Bay  Hilton. 

Phone  (617)  BOODLES. 


CAREY* 


LIMOUSINE 

•CHAUFFEUR  DRIVEN  SEDANS, 

VANS  AND  LIMOUSINES 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 
•  EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 
Est.  1924 

623-8700 

24  HR.  SERVICE/BOSTON  AREA 

A&A  LIMOUSINE  RENTING  INC. 
161  BROADWAY— SOMERVILLE,  MA 

SERVICE  IN  300  CITIES  •  60  COUNTRIES  •  6  CONTINENTS 

MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

NATIONWIDE  1-800-336-4646 


Back  Bay  Shutter  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

TEL  61 7-862-0900  /  FAX  61 7-862-6645 


Ifpl^^    Specializing  in  interior  window 


treatment  and  service  not  readily 
available  to  the  general  public. 

Conrad,  Athey,  Shoji,  Bamboo, 
Sunscreen  wood  Venetians,  Match- 
stick,  Skylight  and  Greenhouse 
treatments,  motorization  and,  of 
course,  endless  styles  of  interior 
shutters.  Measured,  painted,  in- 
stalled, and  serviced  by  profession- 
als. Please  try  us  through  your 
design  professional. 
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Members 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 

Mrs.  Charles  Almy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  A.  Anderson 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Anthony 

Mrs.  Elsie  J.  Apthorp 

Marshall  and  Patricia  Armstrong 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Axelrod 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Bajakian 

Mrs.  Hope  Lincoln  Baker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Baker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 

Richard  Bartley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Beard 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Bohnen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  Calderwood 

Ms.  Virginia  L.  Carroll 

Mrs.  Richard  P.  Chapman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Child 

James  Russell  Clarke,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Cleary 

Mrs.  Nicholas  B.  Clinch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Coit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.W.  Colburn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Collier 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cooper  HI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Curhan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Cutler 

Mrs.  Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 

Miss  Amy  Davol 

Phillip  C.  Dee 

Mrs.  F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 

Nathaniel  T.  Dexter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Dickerman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Driver,  Jr. 

Richard  W.  Dwight 

Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goetz  B.  Eaton 

Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Elfers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmet 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Endicott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eskandarian 

Mrs.  Hortense  F.  Feldblum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Richard  Fennell 

Mrs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden 

Miss  Anna  E.  Finnerty 

Ms.  Michele  Fortune 

and  Peter  W.  Senopoulos 
Eugene  M.  Freedman 
Stefan  M.  Freudenberger 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 
Mrs.  Morton  R.  Godine 
Arthur  S.  Goldberg 
Carol  R.  Goldberg 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  R.  Goldweitz 
Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 
Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Grant 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Gregory 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Haas 
Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Hannah 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Hauser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ulf  B.  Heide 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  M.  Henson 
Noah  T.  Herndon 
Mrs.  Harrison  D.  Horblit 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Hosage 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Donald  Hudson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hunnewell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hyman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Indeglia 
Mrs.  Dewitt  John 
Mrs.  Albert  S.  Kahn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kopans 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 
Edward  J.  Kutlowski 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Landay 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 

Richard  K.  Lochridge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Maddox 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mahoney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gael  Mahony 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Olivia  A.  Manice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Satoru  Masamune 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  C.  Matthews 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Matthews 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Dr.  Clinton  F.  Miller 

and  Ms.  Adele  Wick 
Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf  F.  Monosson 
Mrs.  Olney  S.  Morrill 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  Morss 
David  G.  Mugar 
Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 
Mrs.  Louville  Niles 
Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 
Miss  Mary-Catherine  O'Neill 
Mrs.  Andrew  Oliver 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Palmer 
Gary  M.  Palter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Paresky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Pearce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Phillips 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Pingree 
Mrs.  Hollis  Plimpton,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Ribakoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Robinson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Dr.  Jordan  S.  Ruboy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 
Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  S.  Scott  Morton 


Alan  H.  Scovell 

Robert  Segel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shane 

Mrs.  Jeanette  S.  Simon 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eliot  Snider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 

Theodore  E.  Stebbins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Stepanian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Stern 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Stevens 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  E.  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mrs.  Patricia  Hansen  Strang 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  B.  Talbot 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Taplin 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  0.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow 

Mrs.  David  Terwilliger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Nicholas  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Tichnor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tillinghast 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Tillman 

Mrs.  Richard  F.  Treadway 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Trippe 

Mrs.  Irving  Usen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 


Mrs.  Evelyn  R.  Wagstaff-Callahan 

Mrs.  H.  Saint  John  Webb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 

Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler 

Stetson  Whitcher 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Mrs.  Florence  T.  Whitney 

Richard  T.  Whitney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mrs.  Shepard  F.  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Wiseman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Ayer  Wood 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 

Anonymous  (11) 


FOR  THAT  VERY  SPECIAL  MOMENT, 
A  VERY  SPECIAL  DINING  EXPERIENCE. 

For  that  special  moment  deserving  of  a 
most  extraordinary  setting  .  .  .  permit  us  to 
suggest  The  Plaza  Dining  Room. 

Long  recognized  as  Boston's  most 
elegant  and  romantic  setting  for  dinner, 
we  proudly  introduce  an  exciting  new  menu 
featuring  Classic  American  Cuisine. 

Add  to  that  Boston's  most  renowned 
collection  of  vintage  wines,  and  you  have 
all  the  ingredients  to  make  any  occasion 
special. 


Qc 


AT  THE  COPLEY  PLAZA  HOTEL 
138  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Reservations,  617-267-5300 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Anthony 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Armstrong 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Axelrod 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  E.  Bain 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  Caroline  Thayer  Bland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Bodman  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 

Ms.  Renee  Burrows 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

Ms.  Deborah  P.  Clark 

Mrs.  George  H.A.  Clowes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Constable 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mrs.  John  E.  Dawson 

Mrs.  Pierre  deBeaumont 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Dickinson 


Capital  Gifts  Contributors 

Dorothy  Duston 

Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 

Dr.  Joyce  Friedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  Grossman 

Catherine  Louise  Hagney  (d) 

Michael  A.  Halperson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hatsopoulos 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Hearne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 

Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Kaplan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Kluchman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Harry  Levinson,  M.D. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Sr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 

Miss  Charlotte  N.  May 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Professor  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Montgomery 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

C.  W.  Paine 

Richard  C.  Paine,  Jr. 

Miss  Sheila  Paine 

Walter  C.  Paine 

Mrs.  James  J.  Pastoriza,  Sr. 

Miss  Pauline  Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Salke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Miss  Rosamond  Sears 

Jerome  H.  Shapiro,  M.D. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Sohier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 

Alan  Steinert,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mrs.  Roland  von  Weber 

Miss  Christine  White 

Mrs.  Constance  V.  R.  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 

Anonymous  (2) 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  also  grateful  to  the  following  Corporations 
and  Foundations  for  their  contributions  of  $1,500  and  above  to  one  or  more  of 
the  BSO  Capital  Gift  Programs. 


Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
Associated  Radiologists 

of  Boston,  Inc. 
Bank  of  Boston 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 
Clark  Charitable  Trust 
Connell  Limited  Partnership 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Dynatech  Corporation 
Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 


The  Gillette  Company 

The  Carol  and  Avram  Goldberg 

Family  Foundation 
The  Grainger  Foundation 
Henry  Hornblower  Fund,  Inc. 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Co. 
The  Kresge  Foundation 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
The  New  England 


The  Esther  V.  &  Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Foundations, 
Helene  R.  Cahners-Kaplan  and 
Carol  R.  Goldberg,  Trustees 
Raytheon  Company 
Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
State  Street  Foundation 
Abbot  &  Dorothy  H.  Stevens  Foundation 
Tremont  Street  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 


$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 
of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 


NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  North  American  Tour 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 


Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS^! 

/^fo^STNl  1991 

-92  Business  Honor  Roll 

ffBSC^) 

$10,000  and  above 

Advanced  Management  Associates 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

J. P.  Barger 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Eastern  Enterprises 

Ray  Stata 

Robert  W.  Weinig 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lane 

EG&G,  Inc. 

Ed  Eskandarian 

John  M.  Kucharski 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

AT&T 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

First  Winthrop  Corporation 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 

The  Gillette  Company 

Stephen  R.  Levy 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

The  Boston  Company 

Graf  aeon,  Inc. 

John  Laird 

H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association 

Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

Francois-L.  Nivaud 

The  Boston  Globe 

GTE  Corporation 

William  0.  Taylor 

James  L.  Johnson 

Boston  Herald 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 

The  Henley  Group 

Robert  L.  Krakoff 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 

William  F.  Connell 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

William  K.  O'Brien 

Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Country  Curtains 

IBM  Corporation 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Paul  J.  Palmer 

Deloitte  &  Touche 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

James  T.  McBride 

E.  James  Morton 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Lawner  Reingold  Britton  &  Partners 

Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

Michael  H.  Reingold 
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Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

MCI 
Jonathan  Crane 

McKinsey  &  Company 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

The  New  England 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Nynex  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


PaineWebber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

People  Magazine 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  Picard 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 

S.  James  Coppersmith 


Independence,  service,  and  companionship  in 
New  England's  most  affordable 
senior  rental  community. 


TT<Rii 


%iver  'Bay  CCuB 

99  Brackett  Street  /  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  /  (617)  472-4457 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Leaders  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  support  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which 
are  capitalized  denote  Business  Honor  Roll  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  treble 
clef  ($)  denotes  support  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An  eighth-note  symbol  (J>)  indicates  support  of 
$2,500-$4,999. 


Accountants 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 
William  P.  Meagher 

i*  Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
William  K.  O'Brien 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 
Robert  D.  Happ 

J1  Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co,  P.C. 
Allan  Tofias 
Advertising/Public  Relations 


ARNOLD  FORTUNA  LANE 
Edward  Eskandarian 

|Cabot  Communications 
William  I.  Monaghan 

Clark/Linsky  Design 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

LAWNER  REINGOLD 
BRITTON  &  PARTNERS 
Michael  H.  Reingold 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 


I  Northrop  Corporation 
Kent  Kresa 

Alarm  Systems 


American  Alarm  &  Communications 
Richard  Sampson 

Antiques/Art  Galleries 


^Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 
Automotive 


J'J.N.  Phillips  Glass 
Company,  Inc. 
Alan  L.  Rosenfield 


LEXUS 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 
Ira  Stepanian 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Bancorp 
Richard  Laine 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 
John  Laird 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Brooks  Sullivan 

•^Eastern  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

§USTrust 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building/Contracting 

| Harvey  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

•^Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

i'Walsh  Brothers 
James  Walsh  II 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

i1  Andersen  Consulting  Co. 
William  D.  Green 

$  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

|  The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 
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Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

•^Corporate  Decisions 
David  J.  Morrison 

$  Fairfield  Financial  Holdings 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

^General  Electric  Consulting 
James  J.  Harrigan 

•^Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

|Lochridge  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

•^Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

|  Prudential  Securities 
Robert  Whelan 

|  Rath  &  Strong 
Dan  Ciampa 

THOMAS  H.  LEE  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

^The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 
Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

|  Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

| Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee  Company 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

|,Johnson  O'Hare  Co,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

$0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

Seasoned  to  Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 


Education 


$Bentley  College 
Gregory  Adamian 

Electrical/Electronics 


•^Analytical  Systems 
Engineering  Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Mass.  Electric  Construction 
Company 
Bill  Breen 

^p.h  mechanical  Corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

$R  &  D  Electrical  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

J1  Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

HEC,  Inc. 
David  S.  Dayton 

^  Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 

•^GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
William  O.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Continental  Cablevision 
Amos  Hostetter,  Jr. 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

Loews  Theatres 
A  Alan  Priedberg 

PEOPLE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL 
5  BOSTON 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

Environmental 

i1  Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Toxikon  Corporation 
Laxman  S.  DeSai 

Finance/Investments 

3i  Corporation 
Geoffrey  N.  Taylor 

$Advent  International 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

•^Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Robert  E.  Flaherty 

J1  Bear  Stearns  &  Company,  Inc. 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

BOT  Financial  Corporation  — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

| Essex  Investment  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

$Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

|  Fidelity  Investment  Institutional 
Group 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

«^The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcom  MacColl 

«P  First  Security  Services 
Robert  L.  Johnson 

^GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

•^Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

$  Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

$  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 
John  G.  Higgins 

$Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

J1  The  Putnam 
Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 
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$Spaulding  Investment 
Company 
C.H.  Spaulding 

|  State  Street  Development 
Management  Corp. 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

^  Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

•^Woodstock  Corporation 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 


High  Technology 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

| Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

| CSC  Consulting,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Davox  Corporation 
Daniel  Hosage 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

J1  EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  COMPANY 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

ijntermetrics  Inc. 

Joseph  A.  SaponaroVs  Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 


^IPL  Systems,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

£WA-Com,  Inc. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

i  The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

/Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

|Parlex  Corporation 
'  Herbert  W.  Pollack 

i  Polaroid  Corporation 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

£Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

£  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Dennis  Picard 

£  Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

I  Stratus  Computer 
William  E.  Foster 

.'TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

^Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

I  Whistler  Corp. 
Charles  A.  Stott 

Hotels/Restaurants 

•  Back  Bay  Hilton 
James  A.  Daley 

'  Boston  Harbor  Hotel 
James  M.  Carmody 

Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
Jurgen  Giesbert 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 
Robin  A.  Brown 


GREATER  BOSTON 
HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

|  ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

^The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Thomas  Egan 

i1  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Stephen  Foster 

i'Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

| The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Insurance 

•^American  Title  Insurance  Company 
Terry  E.  Cook 

J'Arkwright 
Enzo  Rebula 

|  Berkshire  Partners 
Carl  Ferenbach 

$Caddell  &  Byers 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

|Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  S.  Doyle 

•^  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  Gillespie 

$Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 
William  F.  Newell 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

+  Johnson  &  Higgins  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

/'Keystone  Provident  Life 
Insurance  Company 
Robert  G.  Sharp 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

$  Safety  Insurance  Company 
Richard  B.  Simches 

|  Sedgwick  James  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  H.  Sullivan 
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Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 
of  Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 
Joseph  Hunt 

•^Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart 
Robert  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick  &  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

|  Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

|  Goodwin,  Procter  and  Hoar 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

^Hemenway  &  Barnes 
Peter  D.  Roberts 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  H 

J1  Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

J1  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

§Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris, 
Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

J1  Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

|  Palmer  &  Dodge 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

«^Ben  Mac  Enterprises 
Thomas  McAuliffe 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manufacturing 

/Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Allwaste  Asbestos  Abatement,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 


Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

iAvedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

•^Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

$C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

J1  Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 
William  F.  Connell 

^Converse,  Inc. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

|FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

$GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

$GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

|  General  Latex  and 
Chemical  Corp. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

^Harvard  Folding  Box 
Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

J'HMK  Enterprises 
Steven  Karol 

•^  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

|  Leach  &  Garner  Company 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Legget  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

|New  England  Business 
Service,  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

•T1  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

$  Rand-Whitney  Corporation 
Robert  Kraft 


$  Reebok  International  Ltd. 
Paul  Fireman 

•^The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

|  The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

•^Superior  Brands,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

^The  Tonon  Group 
Robert  Tonon 

•^Watts  Industries,  Inc. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 

Printing/Publishing 

•^Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

•^Daniels  Printing 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

GRAFACON,  INC. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
Bill  Steel 

Real  Estate/Development 

|,  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

«^The  Chiofaro  Company 
Donald  Chiofaro 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran-Jennison  Companies 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

i^The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

Horizon  Commercial 
Management 
Joan  Eliachar 


•Pjohn  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Keller  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

i'Meditrust  Corporation 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Nordblom  Company 
Roger  P.  Nordblom 

•^Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

|Arley  Merchandise  Corporation 
David  I.  Riemer 

i1  Carillon  Importers,  Ltd. 
Ernest  Capria 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

|  Henri  Bendel 
Jeff  Byron 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

•^Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

•^Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harry  and  Michael  Boodakian 

^Lancome  Paris 
Steve  Morse 

$Neiman  Marcus 
WiUiam  D.  Roddy 

Prize  Possessions 
Virginia  N.  Durfee 

Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

^Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 
Avram  Goldberg 

The  Stop  and  Shop  Companies 
Lewis  Schaeneman 

^Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

Science/Medical 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

$  Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

$  Damon  Corporation 
Robert  L.  Rosen 
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J*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional  Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

$JA.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

^Lifeline 
Arthur  Phipps 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 
Richard  R.  Clayton 

•^Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

Shaughnessy  &  Ahern  Co. 
John  J.  Shaughnessy 


|  TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Travel/Transportation 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Norman  Tasgal 

Telecommunications 

^AT&T 

Donald  Bonoff 
Timothy  Murray 


J'AT&T  Network  Systems 
John  F.  McKinnon 
Robert  Sanferrare 

^Cellular  One 
Charles  Hoffman 

MCI 
Jonathan  Crane 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 
Brian  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 


See  what's  new  for  '92! 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Symphony  Shop  is  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance 
on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Hours:  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  11^;  Saturday  12-6; 
and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission. 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday,  January  23,  at  8 
Friday,  January  24,  at  2 
Saturday,  January  25,  at  8 
Tuesday,  January  28,  at  8 

ROGER  NORRINGTON  conducting 


BERLIOZ 
MARTINU 


Le  Corsair e  Overture,  Opus  21 

Fantaisies  symphoniqws  (Symphony  No.  6) 
(composed  for  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

Lento — Allegro  —  Lento 

Allegro 

Lento— Allegro 


MENDELSSOHN 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  5  in  D,  Opus  107, 
Reformation 


Andante— Allegro  con  fuoco 

Allegro  vivace 

Andante 

CHORALE:  Ein'feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott 

(Andante  con  moto)— Allegro  vivace  — 

Allegro  maestoso 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season 
are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.,  to  charge 
tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send 
payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for  each  ticket 
ordered  by  phone. 
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MARIA 

Top-notch  North  End 

eatery.  . .  with  outstanding 

nuova  cucina.  Romantic  and  delicious. 

Zagat  Survey,  1992 

Were  it  not  for  the  dramatic 

Boston  skyline  in  the  background, 

you  'd  swear  you  were  in  Europe. 

A  Taste  of  Boston,  1990 

All  the  elements  of 
lapatria  without  the  cliche  knickknacks 
and  the  pizza-pasta-pudding  routine. 
Business  and  Beyond,  1989 

3  NORTH  SQUARE,  BOSTON     (617)  523-0077 


Valet  Parking 


Receptions 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been  orchestrating  travel 

plans  for  some  of  the 

finest  companies  in  New 

England  and  we've  j ,  "X 

never  missed  a  beat. 


Call  me  at  734-2100 

I  know  we  can  work  in 


perfect  harmony. 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 


COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 

Wednesday,  January  22,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'A'- January  23,  8-9:45 
Friday  'A'- January  24,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'A'- January  25,  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'B'-  January  28,  8-9:45 

ROGER  NORRINGTON  conducting 

BERLIOZ 

MARTINU 


MENDELSSOHN 


Le  Corsaire  Overture 
Symphony  No.  6, 

Fantaisies  symphonique 
Symphony  No.  5, 

Reformation 


Thursday  'B'- January  30,  8-9:35 
Friday  'B'- January  31,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'B' -February  1,  8-9:35 
Tuesday  'C -February  4,  8-9:45 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  6 

Thursday  'D'- February  13,  8-9:35 
Saturday  'A' -February  15,  8-9:35 
Tuesday  'B'- February  18,  8-9:35 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
AGNES  BALTSA,  mezzo-soprano 
LUIS  LIMA,  tenor 
ROBERTO  SCANDIUZZI,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

VERDI  Requiem 

Thursday,  February  20,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C -February  20,  8-9:45 
Friday  'A' -February  21,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'B'- February  22,  8-9:45 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  86 

DVORAK  Symphony  No.  9, 

From  the  New  World 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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Meeting  planners  who  need 

help  with  their  budgets 
should  go  to  business  school. 


At  Bentley  College's  Office  of 
Conferencing  and  Special  Events 
(C  A.S.E.),  we  know  better  than 
anyone  how  to  work  within  your 
budget  without  sacrificing  the 
grade  A  facilities,  services  and 
amenities  you  need  to  make  your 
meeting  a  success. 

We're  conveniently  located  and 
can  accommodate  meetings  from 
15  to  1200  people.  And  we  offer 
full-service  catering  by  Marriott, 
recreational  facilities,  free  parking 
and  satellite  video/teleconferencing. 

So  when  you're  studying  loca- 
tions for  your  next  meeting,  call 
(617)891-CASE.  It's  the  best  way 
to  earn  extra  credit. 


Bentley  College 

For  meetings  of  the  minds. 

The  Office  of  Conferencing  And  Special  Events. 
Waltham,  MA  02254 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 

(266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and 
take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  and  Tuesday-,  Thursday-,  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concerts.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The 
tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are  sold  at  $6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m. 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as  of  5  p.m. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a 
ticket  stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland 
Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guar- 
anteed pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening 
concerts  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Sub- 
scription Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area);  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live 
by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition,  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Develop- 
ment Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with 
your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A 
Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate 
recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Office  at  (617)  638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
Saturday  from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  inter- 
mission. The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Sym- 
phony Lap  Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel 
and  recordings.  The  Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A 
selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further 
information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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A  TRADITION  OF  FINANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


® 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation, 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Tokyo,  Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1989. 
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THE  E.B.  HORN  COMPANY 

429  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MA 

ALL  MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

MAIL  OR  PHONE  ORDERS  (617)  542-3902    OPEN  MON.  AND  THURS.  'TIL  7 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  Chairman  Emeritus 


J. P.  Barger,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney,  Vice-Chairman 
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Allen  G.  Barry 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
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Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 
Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Clerk 

Administration 


Michael  G.  McDonough,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Kenneth  Haas,  Managing  Director 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Assistant  Managing  Director  and  Manager  of  Tanglewood 

Michael  G.  McDonough,  Director  of  Finance  and  Business  Affairs 

Evans  Mirageas,  Artistic  Administrator 

Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Marketing 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 

Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

Robert  Bell,  Manager  of  Information  Systems 
Peter  N.  Cerundolo,  Director  of 

Corporate  Development 
Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of 

Corporate  Sponsorships 
Patricia  Forbes  Halligan,  Personnel 

Administrator 
Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Budget  Manager 
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Director  of  Volunteers 
Russell  M.  Hodsdon,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Public  Relations 
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Craig  R.  Kaplan,  Controller 
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Marketing  Manager 
Susan  E.  Kinney,  Assistant  Director  of 

Development 
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Patricia  Krol,  Coordinator  of  Youth  Activities 
Steven  Ledbetter,  Musicologist  & 

Program  Annotator 
Marc  Mandel,  Publications  Coordinator 
John  C.  Marksbury,  Director  of 

Foundation  and  Government  Support 
Julie-Anne  Miner,  Manager  of  Fund  Reporting 
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Tanglewood  Music  Center 
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Development /Director  of  Major  Gifts 
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Manager,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Robin  J.  Yorks,  Director  of  Tanglewood 

Development 
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Inc. 
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William  D.  Roddy 
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JoAnne  Dickinson 
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Roger  A.  Saunders 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson 

David  I.  Kosowsky 
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Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

Hugh  Downs 
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Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Goetz  B.  Eaton 

Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt 

L.  Scott  Singleton 
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Laurence  Lesser 

Ira  Stepanian 

Deborah  A.  England 

Stephen  R.  Levy 

William  F.  Thompson 
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Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Peter  M.  Flanigan 
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Eugene  M.  Freedman 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Robert  A.  Wells 
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Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 
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Jordan  L.  Golding 

Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 

Mark  R.  Goldweitz 

Overseers  Emeriti 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Bruce  A.  Beal 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
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Susan  M.  Hilles 
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Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Symphony  Hall  Operations 
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Franklin  Smith,  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 

Wilmoth  A.  Griffiths,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 

William  D.  McDonnell,  Chief  Steward 

H.R.  Costa,  Lighting 
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Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

Molly  Beals  Millman,  President 

Flornie  Whitney,  Executive  Vice-President 

Joan  Erhard,  Secretary 

Bonnie  B.  Schalm,  Treasurer 

Betty  Sweitzer,  Nominating  Chairman 


Vice-Presidents 
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Patricia  L.  Tambone,  Public  Relations 
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Board  of  Directors 


Harvey  Chet  Krentzman,  Chairman 


James  F.  Cleary,  BPLA  President 


J. P.  Barger 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are  funded  in  part  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Celebrating  the  100th  Anniversary 
of  the  Birth  of  Charles  Munch 


To  mark  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Munch,  the  Boston  Symphony  Archives  has  mounted 
a  display  of  memorabilia  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs,  and  other 
historical  documents,  the  exhibit  explores  the  career  of  Charles  Munch,  focusing  on  his  tenure  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to  1962.  In  the  photograph  above, 
Munch  (right)  is  shown  with  guest  conductor  Pierre  Monteux  (left),  himself  music  director  of  the 
BSO  from  1919  to  1924,  and  the  train  conductor  just  prior  to  departing  on  the  BSO's  transconti- 
nental tour  in  1953.  The  Boston  Symphony  Archives  extends  special  thanks  to  Bunnell  Frame  Shop 
for  its  generous  assistance  in  mounting  this  exhibit. 
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BSO  Musicologist  &  Program 
Annotator  Steven  Ledbetter 
Wins  Deems  Taylor  Award 

BSO  musicologist  and  program  annotator 
Steven  Ledbetter  was  among  the  winners  of 
the  24th  annual  ASCAP-Deems  Taylor  Awards 
given  "for  outstanding  print  and  media  cover- 
age of  music."  The  composer,  music  critic,  and 
editor  Deems  Taylor  was  president  from  1942 
to  1948  of  ASCAP  (The  American  Society  of 
Composers,  Authors,  and  Publishers),  which 
honored  the  winners  at  a  reception  held  in 
New  York  City  on  December  9.  This  year's 
awards  recognized  excellence  in  television  and 
radio  programming,  along  with  the  authors 
and  publishers  of  seven  books,  and  seven  writ- 
ers of  magazine,  newspapers,  and/or  program 
articles.  Past  recipients  of  the  award  have 
included  James  Lyons,  who  provided  BSO  pro- 
gram notes  in  the  early  1970s;  Berkshire  Eagle 
music  critic  Andrew  Pincus;  and  Boston  Globe 
music  critic  Richard  Dyer. 

Charles  Munch  and  the 
Boston-Strasbourg  Connection 

In  1960,  while  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Charles  Munch  estab- 
lished a  "jumelage"  (literally,  "twinning") 
between  Boston  and  his  native  city  of 
Strasbourg  in  France.  With  their  rich  archi- 
tectural, historical,  and  cultural  heritage,  both 
cities  have  drawn  on  the  past  to  propel  them- 
selves into  the  future,  becoming  leaders  in  high 
technology,  university  education,  research,  and 
finance.  During  the  past  thirty  years,  the 
Boston-Strasbourg  Sister  City  Association  has 
developed  numerous  cultural  and  educational 
exchanges.  It  is  especially  fitting  this  year,  as 
we  mark  the  100th  anniversary  of  Charles 
Munch's  birth,  to  acknowledge  the  special 
relationship  between  the  two  cities  he  loved. 
For  further  information,  call  the  Boston- 
Strasbourg  Sister  City  Association  at 
(617)  338-2288. 

Personal  Financial  Planning  Seminars 

Throughout  the  1991-92  season,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  offering  complimentary 
Personal  Financial  Planning  Seminars  featur- 


ing the  BSO's  gift  planning  consultant,  John 
Brown.  Learn  how  you  can  bypass  capital 
gains  taxes,  increase  current  income,  reduce 
current  income  tax,  reduce  federal  estate  taxes, 
and  conserve  estate  assets  for  those  you  love. 
Remaining  seminars  are  scheduled  for  the 
following  dates:  Thursday,  January  30,  at 
5:30  p.m.;  Thursday,  February  20,  at  5:30 
p.m.;  Friday,  March  13,  at  noon;  and  Tuesday, 
April  28,  at  5:30  p.m.  They  are  held  in  the 
Nathan  R.  Miller  Room  of  Symphony  Hall's 
Cohen  Wing  and  include  complimentary  din- 
ners or  lunches  for  those  attending.  Advance 
reservations  are  necessary.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  attending  one  of  these  meetings, 
please  call  Joyce  Serwitz,  Associate  Director 
of  Development,  at  (617)  638-9273. 

BSO  Principal  Harp 
Ann  Hobson  Pilot  Chosen 
Sigma  Alpha  Iota's  1991 
Distinguished  Woman  of  the  Year 

BSO  principal  harp  Ann  Hobson  Pilot  was 
recently  chosen  1991  Distinguished  Woman  of 
the  Year  by  the  Boston  area  chapters  (at  New 
England  Conservatory,  Boston  University, 
Boston  Conservatory,  and  the  Boston  Alumnae 
Chapters)  of  the  international  music  fraternity 
Sigma  Alpha  Iota,  in  honor  of  her  accomplish- 
ments as  the  BSO's  principal  harp,  and  with 
congratulations  on  the  release  of  her  solo  com- 
pact disc,  which  was  recorded  by  Boston 
Records  Classical  Corporation.  Past  recipients 
of  the  award  —  "presented  only  to  the  most 
prestigious  women  in  the  field  of  music  and/or 
those  who  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
cause  of  music  and  the  arts  in  general"— have 
included  Sarah  Caldwell,  Lorna  Cooke 
DeVaron,  Phyllis  Curtin,  and  Luise  Vosger- 
chian.  1991  was  the  nineteenth  year  the  award 
has  been  presented  to  an  outstanding  woman 
in  the  arts. 

Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  pre-concert  events. 
"Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet  supper  at 
6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's  Higginson  Hall 
with  an  informative  talk  by  a  BSO  player  or 
other  distinguished  member  of  the  music  com- 
munity. "Supper  Concerts"  offer  a  chamber 
music  performance  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  at  6  p.m.,  followed  by  a  buffet  supper 
served  in  Higginson  Hall.  Doors  open  for  all 
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Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for  a  la  carte  cocktails 
and  conversation.  These  events  are  offered  on 
an  individual  basis,  even  to  those  who  are  not 
attending  that  evening's  BSO  concert.  Speak- 
ers for  upcoming  Supper  Talks  include  former 
BSO  principal  flutist  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
(Thursday,  February  13),  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  Conductor  John  Oliver  (Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 18),  and  former  BSO  percussionist 
Charles  Smith  (Thursday,  February  20). 
Upcoming  Supper  Concerts  will  feature  music 
of  Mendelssohn  and  Martinu  (Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 23,  Saturday,  January  25,  and  Tuesday, 
January  28)  and  music  of  Prokofiev  (Saturday, 
March  14,  and  Tuesday,  March  17).  The  sup- 
pers are  priced  at  $22  per  person  for  an  indi- 
vidual event,  $61  for  any  three,  $82  for  any 
four,  or  $118  for  any  six.  Advance  reservations 
must  be  made  by  mail.  For  reservations  the 
week  of  the  Supper,  please  call  Symphony 
Charge  at  (617)  266-1200.  All  reservations 
must  be  made  at  least  48  hours  prior  to  the 
Supper.  There  is  a  $.50  handling  fee  for  each 
ticket  ordered  by  telephone.  For  further  infor- 
mation, please  caU  (617)  266-1492,  ext.  516. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  bass  trombonist  Douglas  Yeo  will  be  the 
featured  soloist  in  the  Lexington  Public 
Schools  Winter  Band  Festival  on  Wednesday, 
January  29,  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Lexington 
High  School  gymnasium.  The  concert  will  fea- 
ture performances  by  the  combined  Elementary 
Band,  the  combined  Middle  School  Band,  and 
the  High  School  Band,  Wind  Ensemble,  and 
Jazz  Ensemble.  Mr.  Yeo  will  perform  Gordon 
Jacob's  Cameos  for  Bass  Trombone  and  Wind 
Band  and  two  pieces  by  Larry  McVey  with  the 
Jazz  Ensemble,  Rifferendum  94  and  Serenade 
for  Bass  Trombone.  Admission  is  $2.00 
at  the  door.  For  further  information,  call 
(617)  861-2380. 

The  Amici  Quartet  — BSO  members  Tatiana 
Dimitriades,  Bonnie  Bewick,  Edward 
Gazouleas,  and  Joel  Moerschel  —  perform  music 
of  Mozart,  Barber  (including  the  Adagio  for 
Strings),  and  Beethoven  on  Friday,  January 
31,  at  8  p.m.  on  the  Chamber  Music  in  Water- 
town  series  at  the  First  Parish  in  Watertown 
Unitarian  Universalist  Church.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  527-0225.  The  quartet  repeats  the 
program  on  Sunday,  February  2,  at  6:30  p.m. 
as  part  of  the  Artists  Series  1992  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Quincy.  For  more 


information  about  that  concert,  call  773-5575. 

The  Richmond  Performance  Series  and 
Simon's  Rock  College  present  a  program  of 
music  by  African-American  composers  on  Sun- 
day, February  2,  at  3  p.m.  at  Simon's  Rock 
College  in  Great  Barrington.  The  performers 
include  the  Hawthorne  String  Quartet  (BSO 
members  Ronan  Lefkowitz,  Si-Jing  Huang, 
Mark  Ludwig,  and  Sato  Knudsen)  and  BSO 
harpist  Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  with  pianist  Vir- 
ginia Eskin  and  bass  player  Prentice  Pilot. 
The  program  includes  works  by  Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor,  William  Grant  Still,  T.J. 
Anderson,  and  Florence  Price.  Tickets  are  $10 
($8  students  and  seniors).  For  further  infor- 
mation, call  (617)  427-0204. 

BSO  flutist  Leone  Buyse  performs  music  of 
Marcello,  Juli  Nunlist,  J.S.  Bach,  Stamitz, 
Mozart,  and  Jehan  Alain  with  organist  Bar- 
bara Brans  on  Sunday,  February  2,  at  4  p.m. 
at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in  Gloucester. 
Tickets  are  $10  ($5  students  and  seniors).  For 
more  information,  call  (508)  283-1708. 

Ticket  Resale 

If,  as  a  Boston  Symphony  subscriber,  you  find 
yourself  unable  to  use  your  subscription  ticket, 
please  make  that  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  In  this  way  you  help 
bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  at 
the  same  time  make  your  seat  available  to 
someone  who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 


Boston's  North  Shore 
BEVERLY  FARMS  15+  ACRE  ESTATE 

Wonderful  1920's  Colonial  privately  set  back 
from  road  including  5+  bedrooms,  8  fireplaces, 
exceptional  detail  &  servants  wing.  Abuts  20 
acres  of  conservation  land  with  quick  access  to 
Rt.  128,  village  &  train.  Estate  sale  priced  to  sell. 

$825,000 
Call  BOB  HALL/LANDVEST  617/723-1800 
or  508/526-7996 


Brookline,  Massachusetts 
HISTORIC  COTTAGE  FARM  DISTRICT 
"THE  AMOS  A-  LAWRENCE  HOUSE" 

Wonderful  &  grand  c.1851  English  cottage  with 
magnificent  details.  The  3-story  stone  residence 
puts  history  on  display  with  rich  panelling, 
marble  fireplaces  &  lovely  commemorative 
wing.  Situated  on  over  one-half  acre  featuring  a 
patio  &  piazza  with  walled  garden  &  parking  for 
5  cars.  Close  to  BU  &  minutes  to  downtown 
Boston.  $1,650,000 


Weare,  New  Hampshire 
C.1770  COLONIAL  ON  31  ACRES 

This  wonderful  antique  was  a  former  tavern 
with  many  antique  features  including  7 
fireplaces,  raised  panelling,  6  bedrooms  & 
attached  barn.  Expansive  lawns  &  fields. 

$385,000 
Additional  land  &  caretaker's  home  available. 


Pemaquid  Harbor,  Maine 
SPECTACULAR  WATERFRONT  COMPOUND 
ON  10.5  ACRES 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  & 
commanding  sites  on  the  East  Coast.  A 
dramatic  point  of  land  with  spectacular  views 
&  over  1,600'  of  shoreline.  Wonderful  main 
residence,  guest  house,  boathouse  with  rail  & 
dock  float  system,  2  moorings  &  a  tennis  court, 
plus  one's  own  small  picnic  Island.  Beautiful 
grounds,  stonewalls,  private  drive  &  more. 

$1,600,000 


Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109;  (617)  723-1800 


SEUI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits 
to  Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the 
Vienna  Staatsoper,  and  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony 
recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony, and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA, 
Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied 
Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo 
Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  held  in  Besancon,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tan- 
glewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  stu- 
dent conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin, 
Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  appointed  him  assis- 
tant conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  He  made  his  first  profes- 
sional concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's 
Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Tor- 
onto Symphonv  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser. 
He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tan- 
glewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in 
1968.  In  1970  he  became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1991-92 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beat,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


* Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 


Leo  Panasevieh 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C  Paley  chair 

Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

$Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
tLucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

^Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
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Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 
*Raehel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 

Bela  Wurtzler 

John  Salkowski 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 


Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture- 


This  year,  there  is  a  $10.4  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn  — and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual 
Fund  —  and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  today.  Because  without 
you,  the  picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1991-92  season.  (Friends'  benefits 

begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable  to  the  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


~i 


Name 


Tel.. 


Address. 
City 


State 


Zip 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Gf^  *•« :'  ■$ 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251.  KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Now  in  its  111th  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert 
on  October  22,  1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  phi- 
lanthropist, Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more 
than  a  century.  Under  the  leadership  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  its  music  director  since  1973, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  in  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering  in 
the  millions  through  its  performances  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays  an 
active  role  in  commissioning  new  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its 
summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  music  festi- 
vals in  the  world;  it  helps  to  develop  the  audience  of  the  future  through  the  BSO 
Youth  Concerts  and  through  a  variety  of  outreach  programs  involving  the  entire  Bos- 
ton community;  and,  during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  one  of  the  world's 
most  important  training  grounds  for  young  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists, 
and  vocalists,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  which  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
in  1990.  The  orchestra's  virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert  and  recording  activities 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  — the  world's  only  permanent  chamber 
ensemble  made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  players  — and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established  an  international  standard  for  the 
performance  of  lighter  kinds  of  music.  Overall,  the  mission  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an  organization  dedicated  to  the  making  of  music 
consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  musical  art,  creating  performances  and  pro- 
viding educational  and  training  programs  at  the  highest  level  of  excellence.  This  is 
accomplished  with  the  continued  support  of  its  audiences,  governmental  assistance  on 
both  the  federal  and  local  levels,  and  through  the  generosity  of  many  foundations, 
businesses,  and  individuals. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881.  The  following  October,  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert 
was  given  under  the  direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would  remain  as 
music  director  until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were 
held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present  home, 
and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900.  Hen- 
schel was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  conductors— Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Arthur  NiMsch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler  — culminating  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director,  1906-08 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Perfect  prelude 
or  grand  finale. 


Before  or  after  Symphony,  Uno's  has  a  medley 
of  diverse  foods  and  beverages  that  get  rave 
reviews  for  snacks,  dinner  or  just  desserts. 


?\*ZE*/4 


"Uno  means  number  one." 


RESTAURANT  &  BAR 


28  Huntington  Ave  (diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall)  •  Copley  Square 

•  Kenmore  Square  •  Faneuil  Hall  •  Cambridge  and  Suburbs 

20  Boston  and  suburban  locations 
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and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert,  offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and  ful- 
filling Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in 
1917,  continued  with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts.  In  1918  Henri 
Rabaud  was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded  a  year  later  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French-oriented  tradition  that  would 
be  maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the 
employment  of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  Regular  radio  broadcasts  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  began  during 
Koussevitzky's  years  as  music  director.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer 
residence  at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream 
of  "a  good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with 
the  founding  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center). 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugu- 
rated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold 
for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contemporary  composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country.  During  his  tenure  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initi- 
ated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf 
presented  numerous  premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the 
repertory,  and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition, 
many  concerts  were  televised  under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fel- 
lowship program  was  established.  Also  during  these  years,  in  1964,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players  were  founded.  William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  a  number  of  American  and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971 
European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  reaffirmed  the 
orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music,  through  a  series  of  centennial  commissions 
marking  the  orchestra's  100th  birthday,  a  series  of  works  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  a  recent  series  of  commissions  from  com- 
posers including  Henri  Dutilleux,  Lukas  Foss,  Alexander  Goehr,  John  Harbison, 
Hans  Werner  Henze,  and  Yehudi  Wyner.  Under  his  direction  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Clas- 
sical/CBS Masterworks,  EMI/Angel,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato  labels. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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Charles  Munch 

Born  in  Strasbourg  on  September  26,  1891, 
Charles  Munch  arrived  in  Boston  in  1949  with  the 
unenviable  assignment  of  following  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony's legendary  music  director  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky,  who  had  been  the  BSO's  conductor  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  But  Munch' s  credentials  were 
more  than  solid.  After  studying  violin  in  his  native 
Strasbourg,  he  pursued  advanced  work  with  two 
master  teachers,  Carl  Flesch  in  Berlin  and  Lucien 
Capet  in  Paris.  For  seven  years  he  was  concertmas- 
ter  of  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  in  Leipzig  under 
the  baton  of  one  of  the  greatest  conductors  of  the 
century,  Wilhelm  Furtwangler.  After  leaving  that  orchestra  in  1933,  he  made 
his  debut  in  Paris  as  a  conductor,  enjoying  instant  success;  his  future  career 
was  determined.  Based  in  Paris  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  Munch  toured  widely 
in  Europe  and  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  1946.  Such  was  his  recep- 
tion in  Boston  that  he  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  to  follow  the  aging  Kous- 
sevitzky.  When  the  latter  announced  his  retirement,  Munch  became  the  orches- 
tra's tenth  music  director,  serving  in  that  capacity  from  1949  to  1962.  Affable, 
easygoing,  witty,  the  genial  Munch  made  a  strong  contrast  to  the  impassioned 
and  sometimes  excitable  Koussevitzky.  His  tall  form  and  easy  grace  made  him 
an  immediate  favorite,  to  such  an  extent  that  an  anonymous  member  of  the 
orchestra  even  wrote  a  little  ditty  about  "Charles  le  beau,"  who  brought  smiles 
instead  of  frowns  to  his  rehearsals.  His  approach  was  a  far  cry  from  that  of 
the  disciplinarian  Koussevitzky;  indeed,  it  was  normal  for  him  to  dismiss 
rehearsals  well  before  the  scheduled  ending  time  and  to  rely  upon  the  spirit  of 
the  moment  to  make  the  music  happen  in  performance.  If  that  meant,  at 
times,  the  risk  of  sloppy  ensemble  playing,  it  also  meant  the  not  infrequent 
pleasure  of  a  relaxed  spontaneity  in  his  performances. 

Munch' s  training  in  both  France  and  Germany  stood  him  in  good  stead  with 
the  core  repertory  of  the  orchestra.  If  his  Beethoven  was  well  regarded,  he  was 
particularly  renowned  for  his  performances  of  French  music,  and  in  this  regard 
he  continued  the  Francophile  tradition  that  had  dominated  the  BSO  since  the 
early  1920s,  when  Pierre  Monteux  was  music  director.  At  the  same  time, 
Munch  continued  the  custom,  started  by  Koussevitzky,  of  commissioning  and 
performing  new  works,  introducing  many  French  compositions  to  the  United 
States  as  well  as  works  by  such  American  composers  as  Barber,  Foss,  Piston, 
Schuman,  and  Sessions.  In  1959  Munch  was  a  judge  at  the  International  Com- 
petition of  Orchestra  Conductors  in  Besancon,  France,  where  he  was  impressed 
by  the  prizewinner,  a  young  Japanese  conductor,  and  invited  him  to  spend  the 
next  summer  at  Tanglewood.  Thus  Seiji  Ozawa  first  heard  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  —  and  made  his  own  mark,  by  winning  the  Koussevitzky  Prize 
that  summer  at  Tanglewood. 

After  leaving  the  BSO  in  1962,  Munch  co-founded  l'Orchestre  de  Paris.  He 
was  on  an  American  tour  with  that  ensemble  when  he  died  suddenly  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  on  November  6,  1968.  This  season  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  its  former  music  direc- 
tor with  programs  that  recall  Munch' s  special  interests,  especially  such  French 
masters  as  Berlioz,  Debussy,  Ravel,  Poulenc,  and  Franck,  and  one  of  the  works 
that  Munch  commissioned  for  the  BSO,  Bohuslav  Martinu's  Symphony  No.  6, 
Fantaisies  symphoniques,  written  for  the  orchestra's  seventy-fifth  anniversary. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 


Thursday,  January  23,  at  8 
Friday,  January  24,  at  2 
Saturday,  January  25,  at  8 
Tuesday,  January  28,  at  8 

ROGER  NORRINGTON  conducting 


BERLIOZ 
MARTINU 


Le  Corsaire  Overture,  Opus  21 

Fantaisies  symphoniques  (Symphony  No.  6) 
(composed  for  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

Lento  —Allegro  —  Lento 

Allegro 

Lento— Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


MENDELSSOHN 


Symphony  No.  5  in  D,  Opus  107, 
Reformation 

Andante— Allegro  con  fuoco 

Allegro  vivace 

Andante 

CHORALE:  Ein'feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott 

(Andante  con  moto)— Allegro  vivace  — 

Allegro  maestoso 


This  program  commemorates  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Charles 
Munch,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to  1962. 


The  afternoon  concert  will  end  about  3:45  and  the  evening  concerts  about  9:45. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 

New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records. 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  13 


GIORGIO  ARMANI 

22  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  (617)  267-3200 
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Hector  Berlioz 

Le  Corsaire  Overture,  Opus  21 


Hector  Louis  Berlioz  was  born  at  La  Cote-Saint- 
Andre,  here,  France,  on  December  11,  1803,  and 
died  in  Paris  on  March  8,  1869.  He  wrote  the  origi- 
nal version  of  this  overture  in  the  late  summer  of 
1844  at  Nice,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  led 
its  first  performance  on  January  19,  1845;  it  was 
called  "La  Tour  de  Nice"  ("The  Tower  of  Nice")  on 
that  occasion.  Berlioz  later  revised  the  overture  and 
renamed  it  "Le  Corsaire  rouge, "  after  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper's  "The  Red  Rover, "  but  published  it  in 
1852  as  Le  Corsaire,  suggesting  Byron,  whose 
inspiration  had  served  for  Berlioz's  "Harold  in 
Italy"  of  1834.  Theodore  Thomas  led  the  Brooklyn 
Philharmonic  in  the  first  American  performance  of 
the  overture  on  March  7,  1863,  at  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music.  Emil  Paur  gave  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  in  Janu- 
ary 1895,  and  it  has  since  been  led  in  BSO  concerts  under  Karl  Muck,  Ernst  Schmidt, 
Charles  Munch,  Richard  Burgin,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  Henry  Lewis,  Lawrence 
Foster,  Andrew  Davis,  Seiji  Ozawa,  who  led  the  most  recent  subscription  performances 
in  October  1980  and  performances  on  the  orchestra's  centennial  tour  the  following 
March,  and  Joseph  Silverstein,  who  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in 
August  1984.  Le  Corsaire  is  scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

In  1831  Berlioz  found  himself  in  Rome,  after  finally  winning,  on  the  fourth 
attempt,  the  Paris  Conservatoire's  Prix  de  Rome,  a  prize  that  carried  with  it  a  sti- 
pend and  a  required  year  of  study  in  that  city.  One  of  his  greatest  pleasures  there 
was  St.  Peter's,  where,  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  as  we  read  in  his  Memoirs,  he  would 

take  a  volume  of  Byron  and  .  .  .  enjoy  the  great  cool  air  of  the  cathedral  .  .  .  ab- 
sorbed in  that  burning  verse.  I  followed  the  Corsair  across  the  sea  on  his  auda- 
cious journeys.  I  adored  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  man,  at  once  ruthless 
and  of  extreme  tenderness,  generous-hearted  and  without  pity,  a  strange  amal- 
gam of  feelings  seemingly  opposed:  love  of  a  woman,  hatred  of  his  kind. 

Berlioz  had  just  recently  had  his  own  first  taste  of  the  sea  in  the  course  of  his  jour- 
ney to  Italy:  a  voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Leghorn,  during  which  the  destruction  of  his 
ship  in  a  violent  storm  was  avoided  only  through  the  fortunate  presence  of  a  Venetian 
("a  somewhat  dubious  looking  character,"  as  Berlioz  describes  him)  who  claimed  to 
have  captained  a  warship  under  the  command  of  Byron  himself. 

Around  this  time,  too,  the  composer  spent  three  happy  weeks  in  Nice  — this  after 
aborting  a  scheme  to  murder  the  pianist  Marie  (called  Camille)  Moke,  who  was  to 
have  married  him  after  his  return  from  Italy,  but  who  in  the  meantime  had  married 
the  composer/piano  manufacturer  Camille  Pleyel  instead.  Three  other  victims  figured 
in  Berlioz's  highly  melodramatic  plot  — Pleyel,  Marie's  mother,  and  himself,  since  he 
would  obviously  have  had  no  recourse  but  suicide  once  the  triple-killing  was 
accomplished. 

In  any  event,  at  Nice,  the  composer  availed  himself  of  the  orange  groves,  the  sea, 
and  the  heather.  There  he  wrote  his  overture  King  Lear  and  began  the  overture  Rob 
Roy.  And  there,  more  than  ten  years  later,  he  would  compose  the  first  version  of  what 
would  become  his  overture  Le  Corsaire.  On  this  later  occasion,  Berlioz  was  recuperat- 
ing from  the  exhaustion  of  a  mammoth  concert  he  had  organized  in  Paris  in  conjunc- 
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Week  13 


Culture  is  not  just  an  ornament: 
it  is  the  expression 
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Because  culture  touches  on  the  noblest  impulses  within  us  all, 

The  Boston  Company  believes  our  cultural  institutions  are  central  to 

the  dignity  of  every  individual.  Which  is  why,  in  addition  to  our  enthusiastic  support 

of  many  educational  and  social  causes  in  our  community 

—  including  the  needs  of  the  homeless  —  the  people  of  The  Boston  Company 

continue  to  contribute  to  such  cultural  institutions  as  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  urge  that  you,  too,  lend  it  your  continuous  and  generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Lender 
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tion  that  city's  Exhibition  of  Industrial  Products  in  1844.  The  concert  involved  more 
than  one  thousand  performers;  it  left  him  with  a  reasonable  financial  profit  and  in  a 
state  of  nervous  collapse.  Vacationing  in  Nice  at  doctor's  orders,  he  lodged  in  a  tower 
overlooking  the  Mediterranean,  and  this  tower  provided  the  original  title  of  the  over- 
ture he  wrote  at  that  time. 

Perhaps  Jacques  Barzun  is  right  in  suggesting  that  the  title  on  which  Berlioz 
finally  settled  was  one  that  carried  a  broader  range  of  personal  associations,  with 
something  of  Byron,  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  of  the  events  chronicled  here.  But  what 
surely  matters  most  is  Berlioz's  music  and  how  much  of  his  genius  is  reflected  in  this 
score:  in  the  opening  passage  for  rushing  strings  and  chattering  winds  which  has  the 
orchestra  on  its  toes  from  the  very  start;  in  the  broad  Adagio  melody  of  the  introduc- 
tion, which,  at  a  faster  tempo,  becomes  the  second  theme  of  the  Allegro;  in  the  partic- 
ular attention  given  the  individual  instruments,  all  of  which  manage  clearly  to  be 
heard  even  at  the  loudest  moments  (listen  especially  for  Berlioz's  use  of  the  recently 
invented  valved  cornets);  and  in  the  composer's  unerring  manipulation  of  the  orches- 
tra as  a  whole,  in  passages  ranging  from  the  most  subdued  to  the  most  boisterous. 

—  Marc  Mandel 


FOR  THAT  VERY  SPECIAL  MOMENT, 
A  VERY  SPECIAL  DINING  EXPERIENCE. 


For  that  special  moment  deserving  of  a 
most  extraordinary  setting  .  .  .  permit  us  to 
suggest  The  Plaza  Dining  Room. 

Long  recognized  as  Boston's  most 
elegant  and  romantic  setting  for  dinner, 
we  proudly  introduce  an  exciting  new  menu 
featuring  Classic  American  Cuisine. 

Add  to  that  Boston's  most  renowned 
collection  of  vintage  wines,  and  you  have 
all  the  ingredients  to  make  any  occasion 
special. 


Q>. 


Qc 


AT  THE  COPLEY  PLAZA  HOTEL 
138  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Reservations,  617-267-5300 
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Bohuslav  Martinu 

Fantaisies  symphoniques  (Symphony  No.  6) 


Bohuslav  Martinu  was  born  in  Policka,  east  Bohe- 
mia, on  December  18,  1890,  and  died  in  Liestal, 
Switzerland,  on  August  28,  1959.  He  completed  his 
Sixth  Symphony,  entitled  Fantaisies  sympho- 
niques, in  1953,  having  begun  the  work  as  early  as 
April  25,  1951.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Charles 
Munch  and  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
the  occasion  of  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary.  Munch 
conducted  the  world  premiere  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
January  7  and  8,  1955;  he  repeated  the  work  in 
New  York  the  following  week,  and  it  received  the 
New  York  Critics  Circle  award  as  the  %est  new 
orchestral  score"  heard  in  New  York  in  that  year. 
The  only  BSO  performances  since  then  were  all  led 
by  Munch,  who  repeated  the  work  in  March  1956, 
February  1962,  and  March  1966.  The  score  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes, 
three  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  triangle,  tambourine,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

Bohuslav  Martinu  spent  the  first  thirteen  years  of  his  life  living  in  a  tower  nearly 
two  hundred  steps  above  the  streets  of  the  tiny  Bohemian  town  of  Policka.  It  was 
here,  where  his  father  was  employed  as  a  tower-keeper,  with  duties  ranging  from  the 
care  of  the  church  bells  to  keeping  a  lookout  for  fires,  that  Bohuslav  was  born.  And 
whether  or  not  the  tower  years  were  the  cause,  he  developed  a  quiet,  shy,  almost 
reclusive  personality  devoted  to  constant  reading  and  to  music.  Even  his  musical  tal- 
ent, though  evident  from  a  very  early  age,  seemed  for  a  time  destined  to  go  nowhere, 
since  he  was  never  happy  with  the  strict  Austrian  educational  system  (his  native 
Bohemia  was  then  still  a  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire).  He  did  not  do  well 
in  school,  and  even  at  the  Prague  Conservatory,  where  his  gifts  as  a  young  violinist 
were  evident  at  once,  his  studies  suffered  from  the  fact  that  he  gave  so  much  of  his 
time  up  to  reading  and  composition.  Finally  he  was  expelled  for  trying  to  earn  extra 
money  by  touring  with  a  country  orchestra  —  students  at  the  conservatory  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  play  in  public  (how  times  change!).  He  then  enrolled  in  the 
Prague  School  for  Organ  with  the  view  of  pursuing  its  excellent  theory  curriculum, 
but  he  could  not  interest  himself  in  other  academic  areas,  with  the  result  that 
he  never  completed  his  studies  there.  In  1910  he  was  expelled  for  "incorrigible 
negligence." 

Still  composing  on  his  own,  by  the  end  of  World  War  I,  which  he  spent  working  as 
a  music  teacher  in  Policka,  he  had  completed  over  120  scores  of  all  types.  He  made 
his  living  for  the  next  five  years  in  the  second  violin  section  of  the  Czech  Philhar- 
monic, while  continuing  to  compose  between  tours.  The  Prague  National  Theater  pro- 
duced his  ballet  Istar  in  1924,  the  first  of  his  large-scale  works  to  reach  performance. 
In  the  meantime,  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  new  French  music  — 
Debussy,  Ravel,  Dukas,  and  Roussel,  as  well  as  the  Gallicized  Russian  Stravinsky— in 
the  orchestra  convinced  him  that  his  own  musical  path  lay  in  that  direction.  A  perfor- 
mance of  Roussel's  Poeme  de  la  foret  convinced  Martinu  that  he  had  to  go  to  Paris.  A 
state  grant  — enough  to  support  him  for  three  months  — made  the  trip  possible. 

The  planned  three-month  stay  extended  to  seventeen  years,  a  period  of  time  that 
lay  the  basis  for  Martinu' s  international  fame.  He  studied  with  Roussel,  absorbed  the 
new  jazz  style,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  introduced  his 
orchestral  work  La  Bagarre  ("Tumult")  to  audiences  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
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Orchestra  in  November  1927  — the  first  time  Martinu's  music  had  been  heard  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Paris  might  well  have  remained  Martinu's  home  for  life  but  for  the  invasion  of 
France  by  the  German  army.  Martinu  had  written  a  powerful  Double  Concerto  for 
two  string  orchestras,  piano,  and  timpani,  as  a  musical  opposition  to  the  Nazi  inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia,  and  this  naturally  made  him  persona  non  grata  to  the  Ger- 
mans. When  they  blacklisted  him,  he  set  out  from  Paris  with  his  wife,  leaving  behind 
his  manuscripts  and  other  belongings,  and  headed  for  America.  For  nine  months 
beginning  in  June  1940  they  wandered  about  the  south  of  France,  often  sleeping  on 
station  platforms,  trying  to  procure  exit  papers.  After  finding  refuge  in  Lisbon,  the 
Martinus  finally  managed  to  reach  New  York  in  late  March  1941. 

When  he  arrived  in  the  United  States,  the  shy  composer  spoke  hardly  a  word  of 
English  and  had  only  a  handful  of  scores  —  mostly  pieces  he  had  composed  while  on 
the  run  —  as  evidence  of  his  talent.  But  Serge  Koussevitzky  commissioned  a  symphony 
from  him,  and  with  this  project,  Martinu  regained  his  self-confidence.  Koussevitzky 
also  invited  him  to  share  with  Aaron  Copland  the  duties  of  composition  teacher  at 


Dinner  and  symphony. 

In  CONCERT- 

Our  symphony  menu  is  the  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance. 

The  fixed-price,  three-course  dinners  are  prepared  and  served  with  style. 

And  accompanied  by  free  parking.  So  you  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll 

to  symphony  with  time  to  spare.  For  reservations,  call  424-7000. 
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At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 
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Tanglewood  in  1942.  He  composed  much  of  the  first  symphony  in  Lenox  and 
completed  it  in  the  early  fall.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  Martinu's  career  as  a 
symphonist. 

Brahms  was  in  his  early  forties  before  daring  to  write  a  symphony;  Martinu  waited 
a  decade  longer,  though  once  he  had  broken  the  ice,  he  returned  to  the  genre  five 
more  times.  Half  of  his  symphonic  output  was  composed  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  (Nos.  1  and  3  for  Koussevitzky,  No.  6  for  Munch). 

Following  World  War  II,  Martinu  hoped  to  return  to  his  native  Czechoslovakia.  He 
had  been  invited  to  take  up  a  professorship  at  the  conservatory  in  Prague,  but  a  seri- 
ous head  injury  suffered  in  a  fall  prevented  him  from  accepting  the  post  at  the  time 
(and  also  prevented  him  from  teaching  at  Tanglewood  again  after  the  war,  despite 
Koussevitzky's  invitation).  By  the  time  he  recovered,  Czechoslovakia  was  under  Soviet 
control  and  Martinu  declined  to  return.  He  spent  three  years  teaching  at  Princeton, 
then  moved  to  Paris,  which  was  his  base  for  much  of  the  rest  of  his  life. 

John  Burk,  longtime  program  annotator  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
asked  Martinu  why  he  had  given  his  Sixth  Symphony  a  fanciful  title  rather  than  sim- 
ply giving  it  a  number,  as  he  had  done  with  his  earlier  symphonies.  The  composer 
replied: 

The  creation  of  a  piece  of  music  goes  through  many  metamorphoses.  Some- 
times it  is  a  long  way  from  the  composer's  first  idea  to  the  composer's  realiza- 
tion. The  idea  remains  germinating  for  years,  and  suddenly  one  day  it  pushes 
itself  into  the  mind  of  the  composer,  almost  ready  to  be  written.  All  the  changes 
of  the  first  impulse  and  all  the  other  elements  suddenly  take  their  place  in  the 


Charles  Munch  and  Bohuslav  Martinu  discussing  the  upcoming  premiere  of  tht 
"Fantaisies  symphoniques"  in  January  1955 
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We  salute  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  their  111th 

season 

WELCH  &  FORBES 

JOHN  K.  SPRING 

RICHARD  OLNEY  III 

KENNETH  S.  SAFE,  JR. 

ARTHUR  C.  HODGES 

JOHN  LOWELL 

M.  LYNN  BRENNAN 

THOMAS  N.  DABNEY 

JOHN  H.  EMMONS,  JR. 

V.  WILLIAM  EFTHIM 

OLIVER  A.  SPALDING 

GUIDO  R.  PERERA,  JR. 

CHARLES  T.  HAYDOCK 

Creative  financial  planning  and  investment  advice  since  1838 

45  School  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108 

Tel.  (617)  523-1635 
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Stay  Overnight  At  The  Ritz^Carlton 
And  wake  Up  In  Europe. 

Wake  up  to  the  cultural  and  culinary  delights  of  one  of  the  great  capitals  of 

Europe  with  a  Cultural  Evening  at  The  Ritz-Carlton.  It  includes  a  deluxe  room 

for  two  with  a  welcoming  gift,  dinner  or  brunch,  an  intimate  wine  tasting, 

a  private  kitchen  tour  with  a  renowned  European  guest  chef, 

and  use  of  the  Le  Pli  Health  Spa. 

All  for  a  modest  $250  per  night  based  on  double  occupancy. 

Call  617-536-5700  for  reservations  and  a  complimentary  Festival  Magazine. 


THE  RITZ-CARLTON 

Boston 

The  5th  International  Cultural  Festival 
January  6  -  March  15,  1992 
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Barcelona   •  Athens  •   Paris 
Amsterdam   •   Madeira 


Dublin  •   Dusseldorf  •   Rome 
Lausanne-Ouchy  •   Oslo 
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The  Ritz-Carlton,  15  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  MA  02117.  For  reservations,  call  617-536-5700  or  800-241-3333 
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What  only  a 
tiffany  diamond  can  say 


It  speaks  with  a  singular  clarity  and  brilliance. 
Because  the  stone  is  superior.  Because  the  cut  is 
dedicated  to  brilliance  not  size.  A  Tiffany  ring  is  the 
very  definition  of  value;  for  less  than  you  may  have 
believed,  it  is  more  than  you  ever  imagined.  Each 
Tiffany  ring,  in  its  celebrated  platinum  setting, 
honors   the   most   important   commitment   of  all. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 
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Pictured  from  left, 

diamonds  of  .89,  .74,  and 

1.17  carats  in  platinum  settings. 

To  receive  our  booklet 

How  to  Buy  a  Diamond, 

call  or  visit  Tiffany  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK     BEVERLY  HILLS     SAN  FRANCISCO     SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA     DALLAS 
HOUSTON     WASHINGTON,  D.C.     CHICAGO     ATLANTA     BOSTON     PHILADELPHIA     800-526-0649 


'I  anticipate  changes  in  my  clients'  lives  and  finances  so  they  can  make  the  most 


Irs  My  Job 


of  those  changes.  I  make  suggestions  before  they're  needed  —  whether  it's  refinancing 


To  Know  What 


a  jumbo  mortgage,  reevaluating  investment  objectives  or  creating  an  estate  plan." 


My  Clients  Need 


To  learn  more  about  how  Judy  Staubo  and  our  firm  of  financial  professionals  can 


Before  They  Dor 


simplify  both  your  finances  and  your  life,  contact  Susan  Dick  at  (617)  434-6722. 


THE     P  RIVATE     BANK 

BANKERS,   INVESTMENT    COUNSELLORS   AND    FIDUCIARIES 


BANK     OF     BOSTON 


CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGES  •  PERSONAL  LOANS  •  INVESTMENT  COUNSELLING  •  TRUST  AND  ESTATE  SERVICES 
HOSPITAL  TRUST.  BANK  OF  BOSTON  CONNECTICUT.  CASCO  NORTHERN.  BANK  OF  BOSTON  FLORIDA  £j  MEMBER  FDIC 
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Judy  Staubo,  Private  Ranker 


Soriietimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  in  1982,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton- Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 
community  in 
Massachusetts. 

Now,  a  second 
and  final  opportu- 

CARLETON- WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton- Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 

Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton- Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  corporation. 


integrated  formation  of  the  idea.  But  still  the  creative  problem  is  not  finished: 
then  comes  the  daily  work  and  with  it  many  difficulties  which  must  be  solved 
before  the  end  is  reached. 

So  when  you  ask  the  composer  to  talk  about  his  work  for  a  program,  he  is 
often  reluctant  and  even  embarrassed,  and  he  usually  tries  to  avoid  doing  so. 
Often  the  first  impulse  is  already  far  away,  or  there  are  too  many  of  them  to 
enumerate.  They  may  be  a  part  of  the  composer's  private  life  which  he  does  not 
like  to  speak  of,  or  perhaps  he  does  not  know  how  far  it  is  connected  with  the 
piece,  because  the  real  musical  problem  takes  the  place  of  many  other  things, 
which  means  more  than  the  change  of  feelings. 

To  come  to  my  "Fantaisies,"  there  is  one  reason  for  this  work  which  is  clear 
and  certain  to  me:  I  wished  to  write  something  for  Charles  Munch.  I  am 
impressed  and  I  like  his  spontaneous  approach  to  the  music  where  music  takes 
shape  in  a  free  way,  flowing  and  freely  following  its  movements.  An  almost 
imperceptible  slowing  down  or  rushing  up  gives  the  melody  a  sudden  life.  So  I 
had  the  intention  to  write  for  him  a  symphony  which  I  could  call  "Fantastic"; 
and  I  started  my  idea  in  a  big  way,  putting  three  pianos  in  a  very  big  orchestra. 
This  was  already  fantastic  enough,  and  during  work  I  came  down  to  earth.  I  saw 
it  was  not  a  symphony  but  something  which  I  mentioned  before,  connected  with 
Munch' s  conception  and  conducting.  I  abandoned  the  title  and  finally  I  abandoned 
also  my  three  pianos,  being  suddenly  frightened  by  these  three  big  instruments  on 
the  stage. 

I  called  the  three  movements  "Fantaisies,"  which  they  really  are.  One  little 
fantasy  of  mine  is  that  I  use  a  few  bars  quotation  from  another  piece,  from  my 
opera  Juliet,  which,  to  my  mind,  fitted  in  perfectly  well.  That  is  of  the  nature  of 
fantasy.  I  did  it  somehow  for  myself  because  I  like  the  special  orchestral  color  in 
it,  and  thinking  that  I  shall  never  hear  my  opera  again,  I  could  listen  once  more 
to  these  few  bars,  which  I  rewrote  by  memory. 

Though  the  symphony  is  cast  in  three  discrete  movements,  there  is  a  feeling  of  con- 
tinuity, of  the  parts  forming  a  through-composed  whole  built  of  materials  of  a  homo- 
geneous style,  with  frequent  recurrences  of  material.  Martinu  makes  frequent  use  of 
sinuous,  scurrying  lines  (as  at  the  very  opening  of  the  first  movement)  to  produce  a 
hushed  but  active  texture  behind  the  more  sustained  melodic  gestures  or  the  crisp 
rhythms  of  marchlike  passages.  These  materials  become  veritable  types  that  recur 
throughout,  literally  and  in  developed  form,  so  that  the  structure  of  the  symphony 
coalesces  out  of  its  constant  reiteration  of  colors,  textures,  and  a  nostalgic  melody 
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which  appears  in  many  guises  as  a  summons  to  remembrance. 


—  Steven  Ledbetter 


A  Special  Offer     The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce 
a  special  promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston. 
Upon  presentation  of  your  BSO  ticket  stub  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any 
purchase.  This  offer  is  valid  through  May  3,  1992. 
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IN  BOSTON'S  BACK  BAY 


Felix  Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  5  in  D,  Opus  107,  Reformation 


Jakob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn  was  born  in 
Hamburg  on  February  3,  1809,  and  died  in  Leipzig 
on  November  4,  1847.  Bartholdy  was  the  name  of 
his  maternal  uncle,  Jakob,  who  had  changed  his 
own  name  from  Salomon  and  taken  on  Bartholdy 
from  the  previous  owner  of  a  piece  of  real  estate  he 
bought  in  Berlin.  It  was  he  who  most  persistently 
urged  the  family's  conversion  to  Lutheranism:  the 
name  Bartholdy  was  added  to  Mendelssohn  —  to 
distinguish  the  Protestant  Mendelssohns  from  the 
Jewish  ones  — when  Felix's  father  actually  took  that 
step  in  1822,  the  children  having  been  baptized  as 
early  as  1816. 

Mendelssohn  composed  his  Reformation  Sym- 
phony between  the  autumn  of  1829  and  April  1830. 
He  conducted  the  first  performance  at  the  Singakademie  in  Berlin  on  November  15, 
1832.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  in  Boston's  Tremont  Temple  in  a  con- 
cert of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  conducted  by  George  J.  Webb  on  January  19,  1850  — 
eighteen  years  before  the  score  was  published!  Georg  Henschel  introduced  this  symphony 
to  Boston  Symphony  audiences  during  the  orchestra's  first  season,  in  January  1882. 
The  orchestra  has  also  performed  it  under  the  direction  of  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Pierre  Mon- 
teux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Charles  Munch,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  and  Seiji  Ozawa, 
who  led  the  most  recent  subscription  performances  in  October  1989.  Charles  Munch  gave 
the  orchestra's  only  Tanglewood  performance,  in  August  1965.  The  score  calls  for  two 
flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
timpani,  and  strings.  A  serpent*  doubling  a  contrabassoon  is  added  in  the  last  move- 
ment. In  these  performances  Roger  Norrington  uses  doubled  woodwinds. 

The  numbering  of  Mendelssohn's  symphonies  is  completely  out  of  joint.  Since  so 
many  works  —  including  the  Reformation  Symphony— were  published  long  after  his 
death,  their  order  of  composition  was  not  taken  into  account  when  symphonies  were 
published  in  his  lifetime.  The  First  Symphony  is  indeed  the  First  —  omitting  some 
dozen  symphonies  for  string  orchestra  that  the  prolific  prodigy  had  composed  in  his 
childhood.  But  the  other  four  symphonies  were  written  in  pairs,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
in  the  early  1830s,  the  Second  and  Third  a  decade  later. 

In  1829,  when  Mendelssohn  began  work  on  the  symphony  in  D,  he  was  looking  for- 
ward to  a  festivity  planned  in  Germany  for  the  following  year  to  celebrate  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  Imperial  Diet  of  June  1530,  a  conference  that  produced  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  the  formal  profession  of  faith  of  the  followers  of  Martin  Luther. 


*The  serpent  was  already  obsolescent  in  Mendelssohn's  day.  Classified  by  students  of  musical 
instruments  as  a  kind  of  trumpet  because  of  its  cup-shaped  mouthpiece,  the  serpent  is  a  large 
instrument  (more  than  six  feet  in  length)  largely  of  wood  carved  in  a  serpentine  shape  with 
holes  at  the  sides  to  be  covered  by  the  fingers  while  playing.  Cecil  Forsyth's  book  on  orchestra- 
tion provides  this  classic  description:  "The  old  instrument  presented  the  appearance  of  a  dishev- 
elled drain  pipe  which  was  suffering  internally."  Popular  in  France  from  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury as  a  way  of  supporting  singers  in  the  performance  of  plainsong,  the  serpent  spread  later  to 
England  and  Germany,  where  it  was  especially  used  in  military  wind  bands  from  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Mendelssohn  called  for  the  instrument  in  several  other  scores,  including 
Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage  and  the  oratorio  St.  Paul.  It  was  gradually  replaced  during 
the  nineteenth  century  by  valved  brass  instruments  that  sounded  in  the  bass  register. 
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Luther  himself  did  not  attend  the  diet  (under  an  Imperial  ban  at  the  time,  he  remained 
in  Coburg  and  kept  in  touch  with  the  Protestant  delegation  by  messengers),  but  while 
it  was  in  session  he  wrote  one  of  the  most  famous  of  his  many  hymn  texts,  a  para- 
phrase of  Psalm  46,  Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott  ("A  mighty  fortress  is  our  God"). 
Under  the  circumstances  this  hymn  became  something  of  a  battle  cry  for  the  Refor- 
mation. In  1730,  when  the  German  Lutherans  were  celebrating  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  composed  a  cantata  based  on 
Luther's  hymn  (Cantata  80).  Nearly  a  century  later,  with  the  300th  anniversary  in 
view,  Mendelssohn  began  to  consider  the  idea  of  making  a  musical  contribution  to  the 
festivities  employing  this  chorale. 

He  wrote  to  his  family  from  England  on  September  2,  1829,  dropping  a  hint  about 
this  new  work  that  he  had  conceived.  Eight  days  later  he  added  that  he  had  decided 
to  start  work  while  he  was  in  London.  When  he  finished  the  score  in  Berlin  the  fol- 
lowing April,  he  asked  various  people  for  advice  as  to  an  appropriate  title.  He  consid- 
ered and  evidently  rejected  "Reformation"  "Confession"  (here  used  in  a  sense  specific 
to  German,  involving  adherence  to  a  particular  form  of  religion),  and  "Symphony  for 
a  Church  Festivity."  In  any  event  the  church  festivity  for  which  he  had  conceived  the 
work  never  took  place,  so  there  was  no  performance  in  the  tricentennial  year.  While 
Mendelssohn  was  in  Paris  in  1831-32,  Antoine  Habeneck  planned  a  performance  in 
his  series  of  concerts  at  the  Conservatory.  Mendelssohn  was  surprised  at  the  thought 
of  having  a  work  so  redolent  of  German  culture  premiered  in  the  capital  of  France, 
but  he  did  not  oppose  the  idea.  Yet  after  a  rehearsal  on  March  17,  1832,  the  planned 
performance  was  cancelled.  The  musicians  protested  to  Habeneck  that  the  symphony 
lacked  melody  and  was  overladen  with  thick  counterpoint.  Mendelssohn  had  been 
humiliated,  and  he  may  never  have  recovered  any  confidence  in  the  symphony.  Though 
he  led  the  first  performance  in  Berlin  eight  months  later  (where  he  called  it  a  "Sym- 
phony for  the  Celebration  of  the  Church  Reformation"),  he  apparently  never  performed 
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it  again.  Moreover  he  withheld  it  from  publication  during  his  lifetime;  only  twenty-one 
years  after  his  death  did  the  score  finally  see  print. 

Perhaps  as  befits  a  symphony  composed  for  an  historical  celebration,  Mendelssohn's 
work  draws  on  a  number  of  older  musical  traditions  beyond  the  obvious  one  of 
Luther's  hymn.  The  first  phrase  heard  in  the  violas  consists  of  four  notes  (D,  E,  G, 
F-sharp)  which  can  be  heard  as  a  transposed  form  of  the  main  theme  in  the  last 
movement  of  Mozart's  Jupiter  Symphony,  or  as  a  still  older  melody,  a  traditional  con- 
trapuntal figure.  In  fact,  it  may  well  be  derived  from  the  Gregorian  Magnificat  motive, 
which  in  turn  goes  back  to  an  ancient  synagogal  melody.  Increasingly  insistent  fanfare 
figures  in  the  woodwinds  suddenly  give  way  to  another  familiar  borrowing  from  the 
church  — a  particular  form  of  the  "Amen"  chord  as  harmonized  for  the  church  in 
Dresden  by  Johann  Gottlieb  Naumann  in  the  late  eighteenth  century.  Though  used 
originally  in  a  Catholic  church,  the  "Dresden  Amen"  quickly  spread  to  Protestant 
churches  as  well  —  and  to  other  musical  works;  Wagner  uses  it  as  the  Grail  motive  in 
Parsifal.  Mendelssohn  presents  it  twice,  pianissimo,  in  the  strings,  interrupted  by  a 
single  fanfare  figure. 

This  brings  us  to  the  main  part  of  the  first  movement,  an  Allegro  con  fuoco  in 
D  minor  which  takes  the  melodic  outline  (a  rising  fifth,  moving  up  the  scale)  of  the 
Dresden  Amen  just  heard  and  reduces  it  to  the  two  extreme  pitches.  Presented  by 
Mendelssohn  in  a  characteristic  dotted  rhythm,  it  is  hard  not  to  hear  it  as  an  allusion 
to  the  slow  introduction  of  Haydn's  London  Symphony,  No.  104,  which  begins  with 
the  same  dotted  rhythmic  figure  outlining  the  interval  D-A.  Already,  then,  the  young 
Mendelssohn  has  hinted  at  Haydn,  possibly  Mozart  or  plainsong,  and  a  well-known 
form  of  the  "Amen."  The  wonder  of  the  movement  is  that  all  his  historicizing  fits  so 
weD  into  a  sonata  allegro  form  (in  which  the  swelling  second  theme  is  still  to  come). 
Yet  for  all  its  backward  glances,  it  is  an  energetic  and  well-crafted  movement  that 
builds  its  lengthy  development  section  through  contrapuntal  interplay  between  the  two 
principal  themes  of  the  Allegro  con  fuoco.  The  Dresden  Amen  introduces  the  recapitu- 
lation, which  is  hushed  where  the  exposition  was  aggressive.  The  coda  returns  to  the 
energy  and  vigor  of  the  exposition. 

The  second  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  B-flat  based  on  a  single  reiterated  rhythm 
that  runs  through  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Mendelssohn  scores  the  first 
strain  for  winds,  then  alternates  winds,  strings,  and  tutti  in  the  longer  second  part. 
The  middle  section  is  a  leisurely  waltz  in  the  surprisingly  bright  key  of  G  major.  The 
scherzo  returns,  but  the  movement  does  not  end  before  a  quiet  coda  partly  reconciles 
the  material  of  the  main  section  with  the  contrasting  middle  part. 

The  slow  movement,  in  G  minor,  is  an  aria  for  the  violins  with  the  accompaniment 
of  repeated-note  chords  in  the  other  strings  and  an  occasional  response  from  the 
woodwinds.  It  comes  to  an  end  on  a  sustained  G  in  the  cellos  and  basses.  Then  the 
flute  first  sings,  unaccompanied  and  unharmonized,  the  opening  phrase  of  Luther's 
great  hymn.  Gradually  more  instruments  join  in  and  enrich  the  harmonization,  but 
just  as  the  tune  is  about  to  close,  the  flute  diverts  it  in  a  little  cadenza,  and  the 
strings  enter  in  a  lively,  syncopated  6/8  passage  that  modulates  from  G  to  the  home 
tonic  of  D  for  the  real  beginning  of  the  last  movement.  Here  we  may  regret  the  ster- 
eotyped simplicity  of  Mendelssohn's  themes  — all  arpeggios  and  scales  without  much 
shapeliness,  though  Mendelssohn  works  hard  at  creating  a  kind  of  monumentality, 
with  brief  fugal  sections  and  other  contrapuntal  devices.  Ein'  feste  Burg  runs  through 
the  development  section,  but  there  is  little  actual  development  as  the  tune  leads  back 
to  the  tonic  for  a  recapitulation  of  the  ideas  we  have  already  heard.  The  coda  is  a 
final  majestic  proclamation  of  the  great  chorale. 

-S.L. 
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A  recent  biography  by  D.  Kern  Holoman,  entitled  simply  Berlioz  (Harvard),  is  the 
best  place  to  find  out  almost  anything  you  care  to  know  about  the  composer.  Though 
Jacques  Barzun's  magisterial  two-volume  study,  first  published  more  than  a  genera- 
tion ago,  remains  important,  Holoman's  is  not  only  more  compact  but  also  gives  a 
better  sense  of  Berlioz's  life  as  he  lived  it.  (Barzun  had  to  spend  a  lot  of  space  fight- 
ing rear-guard  actions  against  critics  who  did  not  consider  Berlioz  a  significant  com- 
poser, and  this  inevitably  interrupted  the  argument.)  In  addition,  Holoman  beautifully 
integrates  the  work  with  the  life,  showing  how  Berlioz's  music  grew  out  of  a  distinc- 
tive French  tradition  as  well  as  out  of  his  own  fertile  imagination.  He  traces  the  ways 
in  which  the  composer  uses  early  sketches  for  pieces  composed  much  later,  and  he 
takes  advantage  of  forty  or  more  years  of  detailed  Berlioz  scholarship  and  seems  to 
encompass  it  all  in  a  single  gracefully  written  volume.  His  book  will  surely  be  the 
standard  one-volume  Berlioz  study  for  this  generation.  The  classic  two-volume  biogra- 
phy by  Jacques  Barzun,  Berlioz  and  the  Romantic  Century  (Columbia),  is  particularly 
rich  in  its  discussion  of  the  cultural  context.  Barzun  also  prepared  a  one-volume 
abridgment,  Berlioz  and  his  Century,  which  has  been  reprinted  in  a  new  edition  (Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  paperback).  For  a  well-informed  brief  introduction,  the  excellent 
Berlioz  article  in  The  New  Grove  is  the  place  to  start;  it  is  by  Hugh  Macdonald,  who 
is  the  General  Editor  of  the  new  edition  of  Berlioz's  works.  This  has  been  reprinted  in 
7%e  New  Grove  Early  Romantic  Masters  2  (Norton  paperback),  along  with  the  articles 
on  Weber  and  Mendelssohn.  Macdonald  has  also  written  a  volume  for  the  Master 
Musicians  series,  the  first  new  study  of  the  composer  to  take  into  account  all  of  the 
information  learned  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  edition;  it  has  been  published  in 
England  and  will  presumably  be  available  in  this  country  before  long.  The  helpful 
BBC  Music  Guides  series  includes  a  short  volume  on  Berlioz  Orchestral  Works,  also  by 
Macdonald  (University  of  Washington  paperback) .  The  best  purely  musical  discussion 
of  Berlioz's  work  is  Brian  Primmer's  The  Berlioz  Style  (Oxford).  The  most  direct  and 
personal  way  to  begin  finding  out  about  Berlioz  is  from  his  own  memoirs,  a  master- 
piece of  autobiography.  Despite  the  difficulties  of  his  career  and  his  increasing  bitter- 
ness, Berlioz's  sense  of  humor  allowed  him  to  achieve  a  remarkable  balance  in  telling 
the  story  of  his  life.  He  is  also  the  finest  writer  among  the  great  composers,  so  the 
book  is  memorable  from  the  purely  literary  point  of  view.  The  translation  to  read  is 
the  one  by  David  Cairns,  published  as  The  Memoirs  of  Hector  Berlioz,  which  can  be 
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found  in  libraries  (the  Norton  edition,  once  available  in  paperback,  seems  to  be  out  of 
print).  An  older  translation  by  Ernest  Newman  is  still  available  (Dover),  but  it  lacks 
the  detailed  corrections  to  Berlioz's  misstatements  and  exaggerations.  Nonetheless  the 
Memoirs  capture  the  composer's  pride,  wit,  passion,  and  sardonic  humor  with  special 
flair.  Colin  Davis's  splendid  recording  of  Berlioz  overtures  (Corsaire,  Roman  Carnival, 
Les  Francs-juges,  King  Lear,  and  Waverley)  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  has 
been  reissued  on  compact  disc  (Philips).  Sir  Alexander  Gibson  has  recorded  a  fine  col- 
lection of  Berlioz  overtures  {Corsaire,  Rob  Roy,  King  Lear,  Beatrice  et  Benedict,  and 
Roman  Carnival)  with  the  Scottish  National  Orchestra  (Chandos).  Charles  Munch 
recorded  the  Corsaire  and  Roman  Carnival  overtures  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra;  they  are  now  available  to  fill  out  their  recording  of  the  Symphonic  fantas- 
tique  (RCA  Silver  Seal).  Charles  Dutoit's  reading  with  the  Montreal  Symphony 
Orchestra  serves  as  filler  for  his  recording  of  Harold  in  Italy  (London,  also  including 
Rob  Roy). 

The  current  full-scale  biography  of  Martinu  is  that  by  Brian  Large.  Milos  Safranek 
wrote  a  short  but  informative  study,  Bohuslav  Martinu,  the  Man  and  his  Music,  in 
1944,  bringing  the  story  up  to  the  Second  Symphony;  his  1962  English  publication  of 
the  same  title,  which  I  have  not  seen,  is  presumably  an  expansion  covering  the  com- 
poser's entire  life.  Charles  Munch  recorded  the  Fantaisies  symphoniques  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  for  RCA,  but  the  recording  is  currently  unavailable.  There 
are  plenty  of  other  versions,  though,  including  readings  by  Claus  Peter  Flor  and  the 
Berlin  Symphony  Orchestra  (RCA,  coupled  with  Martinu's  Symphony  No.  5)  and  by 
Neeme  Jarvi  and  the  Bamberg  Symphony  (Bis,  also  coupled  with  Martinu's  Fifth). 
The  distinguished  Czech  conductor  Vaclav  Neumann  has  recorded  the  work  with  the 
Czech  Philharmonic,  with  Symphony  No.  3  and  Inventions  (Supraphon).  Bryden 
Thompson's  reading  with  the  Royal  Scottish  Orchestra  is  coupled  with  Martinu's  Sec- 
ond Symphony  (Chandos). 

Karl-Heinz  Kohler's  Mendelssohn  article  in  The  New  Grove  is  the  best  place  to 
start;  it  has  been  reprinted  in  The  New  Grove  Early  Romantic  Masters  2,  which  also 
includes  the  Grove  articles  on  Weber  and  Berlioz  (Norton  paperback).  Philip  Rad- 
cliffe's  Mendelssohn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback)  is  a  good 
introductory  life-and-works  treatment,  though  now  somewhat  outdated.  Eric  Werner's 
Mendelssohn:  A  New  Image  of  the  Composer  and  his  Age  is  the  most  recent  serious 
biography,  especially  good  on  the  period,  often  trivial  on  the  music.  Mendelssohn's 
own  letters  are  delightful,  but  the  published  versions  are  frightfully  bowdlerized;  a 
much-needed  new  critical  edition  is  in  the  works.  Charles  Munch's  recording  of  the 
Reformation  Symphony  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  available  until 
recently  (RCA,  on  a  compact  disc  including  the  Italian  Symphony  and  Schumann's 
Manfred  Overture),  but  it  is  not  listed  in  the  current  catalogue.  Other  recommended 
recordings  include  those  of  Claudio  Abbado  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
(DG,  coupled  with  the  Italian  Symphony,  or  as  part  of  a  complete  set  of  the  Men- 
delssohn symphonies  on  four  compact  discs);  Ivan  Fischer  with  the  Hungarian  State 
Orchestra  (Hungaroton,  coupled  with  the  Italian);  Kurt  Masur  with  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra  (Teldec,  coupled  with  Mendelssohn's  Symphony  No.  1);  and 
Arturo  Toscanini  with  the  NBC  Symphony  (RCA  Gold  Seal,  coupled  with  excerpts 
from  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  the  Scherzo  of  the  Octet,  and  the  Italian 
Symphony) . 

-S.L. 
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What  better  way  to  start  the  day\ 
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Roger  Norrington 

Born  in  Oxford,  England,  Roger  Norrington  sang  and  played  the 
violin  from  an  early  age;  he  studied  English  literature  at  Cam- 
bridge University  and  conducting  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in 
London.  In  1962  he  formed  the  Schutz  Choir.  He  was  musical 
director  of  Kent  Opera  from  its  founding  in  1969  until  1984;  from 
1985  to  1988  he  was  principal  conductor  and  artistic  advisor  of  the 
Bournemouth  Sinfonietta  and  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
^^    %  Jerusalem  Symphony.  In  1986  Mr.  Norrington  signed  an  exclusive 

m  |k^  long-term  contract  with  EMI,  for  which  company  he  has  recorded 

Ik  I  the  complete  Beethoven  symphonies  and  piano  concertos,  and 

works  by  Berlioz,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Weber,  Wagner,  and  Rossini;  these  recordings  were 
made  with  the  London  Classical  Players,  which  Mr.  Norrington  founded  in  1978  specifi- 
cally to  explore  historical  performance  practice.  Together  they  perform  regularly  at  the 
South  Bank,  where  their  series  of  "Experience  Weekends"  draw  capacity  audiences.  Mr. 
Norrington  and  the  London  Classical  Players  have  recently  expanded  their  recorded  reper- 
tory to  include  the  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  and  Mozart's  Die  Zauberflote.  They  have 
also  appeared  at  major  European  music  centers  and  festivals,  toured  the  United  States, 
and  made  numerous  television  programs,  including  the  complete  Beethoven  symphonies  for 
the  BBC.  Mr.  Norrington  has  by  now  led  numerous  orchestras  in  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica; his  first  appearance  with  a  major  American  orchestra  was  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  on  the  occasion  of  his  BSO  debut  in  July  1988.  He  has  since 
conducted  the  orchestra  several  more  times  at  Tanglewood,  most  recently  in  July  1991. 
His  only  previous  subscription  concerts  with  the  orchestra  were  in  March  1990.  Mr.  Nor- 
rington has  conducted  opera  at  the  Royal  Opera,  English  National  Opera,  La  Scala,  La 
Fenice  in  Venice,  and  Florence's  Teatro  Comunale.  He  has  also  appeared  with  such  period- 
instrument  groups  as  the  Orchestra  of  the  18th  Century,  the  Boston  Early  Music  Festival, 
the  Netherlands  Bach  Society,  and  the  Early  Opera  Project.  In  addition  to  this  week's 
Boston  Symphony  concerts,  Mr.  Norrington' s  current  engagements  include  appearances 
with  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's  in  New  York  and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony. 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 

$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 
of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 


MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 


Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lane 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
William  K.  O'Brien 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Deloitte  &  Touche 
James  T.  McBride 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 


Dynatech  Corporation 
J. P.  Barger 

Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EG&G,  Inc. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

First  Winthrop  Corporation 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Grafacon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

The  Henley  Group 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Lawner  Reingold  Britton  &  Partners 
Michael  H.  Reingold 
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1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Pinlayson 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

MCI 

Jonathan  Crane 

McKinsey  &  Company 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

The  New  England 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Nynex  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


PaineWebber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

People  Magazine 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  Picard 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 


Independence,  service,  and  companionship  in 
New  England's  most  affordable 
senior  rental  community. 


T5« 


$(iver  'Bay  Club 

99  Brackett  Street  /  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  /  (617)  472-4457 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Leaders  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  support  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which 
are  capitalized  denote  Business  Honor  Roll  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  treble 
clef  ($)  denotes  support  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An  eighth-note  symbol  (J>)  indicates  support  of 
$2,500-$4,999. 


Accountants 


ARTHUR  AXDERSEN  &  CO. 
William  F.  Meagher 

«Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
William  K.  O'Brien 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 
Robert  D.  Happ 

*  Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.,  P.C. 
Allan  Tofias 
Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA  LANE 

Edward  Eskandarian 

|  Cabot  Communications 
William  I.  Monaghan 

Clark/Linsky  Design 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

HILL,  HOLLLDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

LAWNER  REINGOLD 
BRITTON  &  PARTNERS 
Michael  H.  Reingold 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

£  Northrop  Corporation 
Kent  Kresa 
Alarm  Systems 

American  Alarm  &  Communications 
Richard  Sampson 

Antiques/ Art  Galleries 

J  Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 
Automotive 


LEXUS 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 
Ira  Stepanian 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 


^J.N.  Phillips  Glass 
Company,  Inc. 
Alan  L.  Rosenfield 


Boston  Bancorp 
Richard  Laine 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 
John  Laird 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Brooks  Sullivan 

^Eastern  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A 
John  P.  Hamill 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

fUSTrust 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building/Contracting 

| Harvey  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

•^  Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

^  Walsh  Brothers 
James  Walsh  II 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

^Andersen  Consulting  Co. 
William  D.  Green 

$  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

|  The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Jonathan  L. Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 
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Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

^Corporate  Decisions 
David  J.  Morrison 

|  Fairfield  Financial  Holdings 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

•^General  Electric  Consulting 
James  J.  Harrigan 

*  Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

$Lochridge  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCK3NSEY  &  COMPANY 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

•^Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

|  Prudential  Securities 
Robert  Whelan 

|,Rath  &  Strong 
Dan  Ciampa 

THOMAS  H.  LEE  COMPANY 

Thomas  H.  Lee 

J'The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 
Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

^Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

| Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee  Company 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

^Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

$0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

Seasoned  to  Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 


GUILD,  MONRAD  &  OATES,  INC. 

Family  Investment  Advisers 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  the  Management  of  Investments 

and  Tax  and  Estate  Planning 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr.  Ernest  E.  Monrad  William  A.  Oates,  Jr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 


Tower  Records  has 
the  largest  selection  of 
Classical,  Opera  and 
Chamber  music. 


(Located  3  blocks 

from  Symphony  Hall) 


TOWER  RECOR 

COMING  TO 

HARVARD  SO 


iQMRRMQS™ 


BOSTON    Mass.  Ave.  at  Newbury 

Hynes  Convention  Center/ICA  ®  stop  on  the  Green  Line 
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Education 


|Bentley  College 
Oregon-  Adamian 

Electrical/Electronics 


/Analytical  Systems 
Engineering  Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Mass.  Electric  Construction 
Company 
Bill  Breen 

/p.h  mechanical  Corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

$R  &  D  Electrical  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

J  Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

HEC,  Inc. 
David  S.  Dayton 

^Mobil  Oil 
Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 

•^GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Continental  Cablevision 
Amos  Hostetter,  Jr. 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

Loews  Theatres 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

PEOPLE  MAGAZINE 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL 
5  BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Environmental 

J1  Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Toxikon  Corporation 
Laxman  S.  DeSai 

Finance/Investments 

3i  Corporation 
Geoffrey  N.  Taylor 

^Advent  International 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

•^Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Robert  E.  Flaherty 

•^Bear  Stearns  &  Company,  Inc. 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

BOT  Financial  Corporation  — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

§  Essex  Investment  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

(Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

$  Fidelity  Investment  Institutional 
Group 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

J1  The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcom  MacColl 

*  First  Security  Services 
Robert  L.  Johnson 

«^GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

•''Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

|  Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

|  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 
John  G.  Higgins 

|Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

^The  Putnam 
Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 


|,Spaulding  Investment 
Company 
C.H.  Spaulding 

|  State  Street  Development 
Management  Corp. 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

J*  Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

^Woodstock  Corporation 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 


High  Technology 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

| Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

|CSC  Consulting,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Davox  Corporation 
Daniel  Hosage 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

^EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  COMPANY 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

iJntermetrics  Inc. 

Joseph  A.  SaponaroVs  Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
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MARIA 

Top-notch  North  End 

eatery.  .  .  with  outstanding 

nuova  cucina.  Romantic  and  delicious. 

Zagat  Survey,  1992 

Were  it  not  for  the  dramatic 

Boston  skyline  in  the  background, 

you  'd  swear  you  were  in  Europe. 

A  Taste  of  Boston,  1990 

All  the  elements  of 

lapatria  without  the  cliche  knickknacks 

and  the  pizza-pasta-pudding  routine. 

Business  and  Beyond,  1989 

3  NORTH  SQUARE,  BOSTON     (617)523-0077 


Valet  Parking 


Receptions 


WE'RE 

MUSK  TO 

YOUR  MOUTH 

A  fresh-from-the-oven  overture: 

Bruegger's  10  varieties  of  K  l 

authentic  NY  style  bagels.    *^ 

With  Supreme  Cheese, 

for  a  tasteful  duet. 

We  get  rave 

reviews 

daily! 


279  Mass. 

Ave.,  Boston 

(Behind  Symphony  Hall) 


(617)536-6003 


qA/BACH 

*       V       CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

104.9  FM 


Celebrating  a  Quarter-Century  of 
Classical  Music  on  104.9  FM. 

1  (800)  370-104.9  (In  Mass.) 
1  (508)  927-104.9 
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JjPL  Systems,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

&M/A-Com,  Inc. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

/The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

/'Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

$Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

/Polaroid  Corporation 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

$Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

^Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  Picard 

^Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

$  Stratus  Computer 
William  E.  Foster 

i^TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

$  Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

| Whistler  Corp. 
Charles  A.  Stott 

Hotels/Restaurants 

•f  Back  Bay  Hilton 
James  A.  Daley 

J  Boston  Harbor  Hotel 
James  M.  Carmody 

/Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
Jurgen  Giesbert 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 
Robin  A.  Brown 


GREATER  BOSTON 
HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

| ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

^The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Thomas  Egan 

/'Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Stephen  Foster 

/^Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

| The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Insurance 

/'American  Title  Insurance  Company 
Terry  E.  Cook 

/'Arkwright 
Enzo  Rebula 

|  Berkshire  Partners 
Carl  Ferenbach 

|Caddell  &  Byers 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

§  Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  S.  Doyle 

/'Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  Gillespie 

$Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 
William  F.  Newell 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 

/Johnson  &  Higgins  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

•^Keystone  Provident  Life 
Insurance  Company 
Robert  G.  Sharp 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

|  Safety  Insurance  Company 
Richard  B.  Simches 

$  Sedgwick  James  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  H.  Sullivan 
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Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 
of  Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 
Joseph  Hunt 

/'Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart 
Robert  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick  &  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

|  Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

| Goodwin,  Procter  and  Hoar 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

/'Hemenway  &  Barnes 
Peter  D.  Roberts 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

/■Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

/'Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

|Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris, 
Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

JS  Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

| Palmer  &  Dodge 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

J1  Ben  Mac  Enterprises 
Thomas  McAuliffe 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manufacturing 

/Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Allwaste  Asbestos  Abatement,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 


■HBH 


A 

world 
of 


mBHmdiom$im89.7fm 
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Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

/Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

/Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

|C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

J1  Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  F.  Connell 

|Converse,  Inc. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

$FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

$GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

|GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

^General  Latex  and 
Chemical  Corp. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

^Harvard  Folding  Box 
Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

«^HMK  Enterprises 
Steven  Karol 

J  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

&Leach  &  Garner  Company 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Legget  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

| New  England  Business 
Service,  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

*  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

IRand-Whitney  Corporation 
Robert  Kraft 


$  Reebok  International  Ltd. 
Paul  Fireman 

J1  The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

$The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

•^Superior  Brands,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

^The  Tonon  Group 
Robert  Tonon 

•f'Watts  Industries,  Inc. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 

Printing/Publishing 

•^Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

Robert  L.  Krakoff 

•^Daniels  Printing 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

GRAFACON,  INC. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
Bill  Steel 

Real  Estate/Development 

|  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

«^The  Chiofaro  Company 
Donald  Chiofaro 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran-Jennison  Companies 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

^The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

Horizon  Commercial 
Management 
Joan  Eliachar 
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/John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Keller  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

•^Meditrust  Corporation 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Nordblom  Company 
Roger  P.  Nordblom 

•^Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

$,Arley  Merchandise  Corporation 
David  I.  Riemer 

J1  Carillon  Importers,  Ltd. 
Ernest  Capria 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

|  Henri  Bendel 
Jeff  Byron 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

*  Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

^  Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harry  and  Michael  Boodakian 

•^Lancome  Paris 
Steve  Morse 

|Neiman  Marcus 
William  D.  Roddy 

Prize  Possessions 
Virginia  N.  Durfee 

Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

^Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 
Avram  Goldberg 

The  Stop  and  Shop  Companies 
Lewis  Schaeneman 

^Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

Science/Medical 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

$  Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

|Damon  Corporation 
Robert  L.  Rosen 


A  seat  in  Symphony  Hall  — 


a  gift  for  all  seasons. 


©  JBLimited 

Your  tax  deductible  contribution  of  $6,000  will  endow  and  name 
a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall,  forever  associating  that  certain  some- 
one with  one  of  the  world's  great  symphony  orchestras. 

For  further  information  about  named  and  memorial  gift  oppor- 
tunities at  Symphony,  please  call  or  write: 


Joyce  M.  Serwitz 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
Telephone  (617)  638-9273 


i^HCA  Portsmouth  Regional  Hospital 

Shaughnessy  &  Ahern  Co. 

William  J.  Schuler 

John  J.  Shaughnessy 

$J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 

|TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

John  A.  Webster 

David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

J1  Lifeline 

Arthur  Phipps 

Travel/Transportation 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Terry  M.  Leo 

Services 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Asquith  Corporation 

Norman  Tasgal 

Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

Telecommunications 

J.  Atwood  Ives 

^AT&T 

J1  Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 

Donald  Bonoff 

Neil  Colvin 

Timothy  Murray 

^AT&T  Network  Systems 
John  P.  McKinnon 
Robert  Sanferrare 

^Cellular  One 
Charles  Hoffman 

MCI 

Jonathan  Crane 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

Brian  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 
William  C.  Ferguson 


ft 


^arts 


w 


The  Boston  Herald  salutes  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Look  for  our  arts  coverage  in 
Scene,  every  Friday  in  the 
Herald. 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday,  January  30,  at  8 
Friday,  January  31,  at  2 
Saturday,  February  1,  at  8 
Tuesday,  February  4,  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


MAHLER 


Symphony  No.  6 

Allegro  energico,  ma  non  troppo 

Scherzo  (Wuchtig)  [Weighty] 

Andante 

Finale.  Allegro  moderato 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season 
are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.,  to  charge 
tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send 
payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for  each  ticket 
ordered  by  phone. 


Serving  Greater  Boston 

Residential  Properties 

Sales  and  Rentals 

Condominiums 


fSf^lEALTi 


ORS 

3  Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  MA  02146   •   (617)738-5700 
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Intimate  Ambience,         t 
Complimentary  Breakfast, 
Remarkable  Rates. 

Hotel  Wales 

1295  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

For  reservations:  212/876-6000 
or  toll-free,  800/428-5252 


Dinner  at  6. 

Symphony  at  8. 

Parking  at  $5. 

Symphony  Expressat$0. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your  night 
out  at  the  Symphony.  You'll  enjoy  more 
than  just  award- winning  dining  at  Boston's 
authentic  wood  grill. 

We're  offering  our  customers  special 
parking  privileges  in  our  private  garage  for 
just  $5,  and  a  free  "Symphony  Express" 
shuttle  service  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Just  show  us  your  Symphony  tickets,  and 
we'll  arrange  for  your  $5  parking,  take  you 
to  Symphony  Hall  after  your  meal,  and 
return  you  to  your  car  after  the  performance. 

And  with  a  deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the 
Symphony  never  sounded  better. 


BoodleS 


OF     •     BOSTON 

An  Authentic  Grill. 

Lunch  and  dinner  daily.  In  Boston's  Back  Bav  Hilton. 

Phone  (617)  BOODLES. 


COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 

Thursday  'B'- January  30,  8-9:35 
Friday  'B'-  January  31,  2-3:35 
Saturday  'B'- February  1,  8-9:35 
Tuesday  'C-  February  4,  8-9:35 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

MAHLER  Symphony  No. 


Thursday  'D'- February  13,  8-9:35 
Saturday  'A' -February  15,  8-9:35 
Tuesday  'B'- February  18,  8-9:35 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
AGNES  BALTSA,  mezzo-soprano 
LUIS  LIMA,  tenor 
ROBERTO  SCANDIUZZI,  bass 
TANGLE  WOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

VERDI  Requiem 


Thursday,  February  20,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C-  February  20,  8-9:45 
Friday  'A' -February  21,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'B'-  February  22,  8-9:45 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  86 

DVORAK  Symphony  No.  9, 

From  the  New  World 


Thursday  'B' -March  5,  8-10 
Friday  'B'- March  6,  2-4 
Saturday  'A' -March  7,  8-10 

VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY  conducting 

SCHOENBERG  Pelleas  und  Melisande 

SIBELIUS  Symphony  No.  2 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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Meeting  planners  who  need 

help  with  their  budgets 
should  go  to  business  school 


At  Bentley  College's  Office  of 
Conferencing  and  Special  Events 
(C  A.S.E.),  we  know  better  than 
anyone  how  to  work  within  your 
budget  without  sacrificing  the 
grade  A  facilities,  services  and 
amenities  you  need  to  make  your 
meeting  a  success. 

We're  conveniently  located  and 
can  accommodate  meetings  from 
15  to  1200  people.  And  we  offer 
full-service  catering  by  Marriott, 
recreational  facilities,  free  parking 
and  satellite  video/teleconferencing. 

So  when  you're  studying  loca- 
tions for  your  next  meeting,  call 
(617)891-CASE.  It's  the  best  way 
to  earn  extra  credit. 


Bentley  College 

For  meetings  of  the  minds. 

The  Office  of  Conferencing  And  Special  Events. 
Waltham,  MA  02254 


CAREY* 


LIMOUSINE 

•CHAUFFEUR  DRIVEN  SEDANS, 

VANS  AND  LIMOUSINES 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 
•  EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 
Est.  1924 

623-8700 

24  HR.  SERVICE/BOSTON  AREA 

A&A  LIMOUSINE  RENTING  INC. 
161  BROADWAY— SOMERVILLE,  MA 

SERVICE  IN  300  CITIES  •  60  COUNTRIES  •  6  CONTINENTS 

MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

NATIONWIDE  1-800-336-4646 


Garber  TVavel  gives  you  an 
opening  night  performance. 


We  invite  you  to  step  inside  any  one  ot  our  55 

otf  ices  and  experience  the 

talentsotourtravel 

professionals.  They  will 

expertly  plan  your 

vacation,  giving  you  a  solo 

performance  you  won't 

soon  forget.  We  bet  you'll 

even  ask  for  an  encore! 

Call  us  at  734-21 00 


Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 

(266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony- Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and 
take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  and  Tuesday-,  Thursday-,  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concerts.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The 
tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are  sold  at  $6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m. 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as  of  5  p.m. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a 
ticket  stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland 
Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guar- 
anteed pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening 
concerts  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Sub- 
scription Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area);  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live 
by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition,  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Develop- 
ment Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with 
your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A 
Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate 
recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Office  at  (617)  638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
Saturday  from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  inter- 
mission. The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Sym- 
phony Lap  Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel 
and  recordings.  The  Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A 
selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further 
information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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A  TRADITION  OF  FINANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation, 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Tokyo,  Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1989. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 


SUPPER  CONCERT  VI 

Thursday,  January  23,  at  6 
Saturday,  January  25,  a;  6 
Tuesday,  January  28,  at  6 

BONNIE  BEWICK,  violin 
CAROL  PROCTER,  cello 

HARVEY  SEIGEL,  violin 
MARTHA  BABCOCK,  cello 
ROBERT  SPANO,  piano 


MARTINU 


Duo  for  violin  and  cello 

Preludium:  Andante  moderato 
Rondo:  Allegro  con  brio 

Ms.  BEWICK  and  Ms.  PROCTER 


MENDELSSOHN 


Trio  in  D  minor  for  piano,  violin, 
and  cello,  Opus  49 

Molto  allegro  ed  agitato 
Andante  con  moto  tranquillo 
Scherzo:  Leggiero  e  vivace 
Finale:  Allegro  assai  appassionato 

Mr.  SPANO,  Mr.  SEIGEL,  and  Ms.  BABCOCK 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  13 


Bohuslav  Martinu 

Duo  for  violin  and  cello 

The  thirty-three-year-old  Martinu  went  to  Paris  in  1923  to  study  with  Albert 
Roussel,  whose  music  he  admired  enormously;  but  he  could  hardly  expect  to  avoid 
other  artistic  trends  in  the  city  that  was  then  one  of  the  most  vibrant  musical 
centers  in  the  world.  Impressed  by  the  unstuffy  music  of  Les  Six,  inspired  in  turn 
by  the  refreshing  iconoclasms  of  Erik  Satie,  Martinu  wrote  several  short  ballet 
scores  and  other  works  either  for  piano  or  chamber  orchestra  using  elements  of 
jazz  and  the  new  styles  of  popular  music  that  had  invaded  Europe  from  America. 
The  year  1927  was  a  breakthrough  for  him:  he  completed  the  score  of  a  brief 
lighthearted  ballet  involving  a  love  affair  between  kitchen  utensils;  it  was 
successful  as  dance  music  and  proved  a  sensation  as  a  concert  suite  with  the  title 
La  Revue  de  cuisine  ('The  Kitchen  Revue").  That  same  year  Martinu's  Second  String 
Quartet  was  heard  at  an  international  festival  of  contemporary  music,  and  Serge 
Koussevitzky  conducted  one  of  his  orchestral  scores  in  Boston.  And  in  1927  he  also 
composed  a  Duo  for  violin  and  cello.  He  enjoyed  working  with  varied  chamber 
ensembles,  even  of  such  seemingly  limited  resources  as  two  stringed  instruments, 
which  offered  a  challenge  in  producing  full  textures  and  varied  sounds.  He  treats 
the  two  participants  as  individuals,  each  with  its  own  personality,  but  each 
commenting  on  or  reacting  to  the  participation  of  the  other  in  crisp,  sharply 
characterized  motivic  figures. 


Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Trio  in  D  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Opus  49 


The  medium  of  the  piano  trio  was  a  common  one  in  the  nineteenth  century  for 
family  music-making  in  the  parlor,  and  dozens  of  composers  poured  out  an 
enormous  volume  of  compositions  in  the  medium.  Yet  only  a  comparative  handful 
of  masterpieces  resulted.  Mendelssohn's  two  mature  piano  trios  are  the  only  really 
major  works  in  the  genre  between  those  of  Beethoven  and  Schubert  (the  last  of 
which  was  composed  in  1827)  and  those  of  Brahms  (beginning  in  the  mid-1 850s). 
Chamber  music  played  a  constant  role  in  Mendelssohn's  childhood;  he  played 
piano  duets  with  his  sister,  and  before  he  was  out  of  his  teens  he  had  completed 
three  piano  quartets  as  Opera  1, 2,  and  3  and  an  unpublished  piano  trio  that  has 
disappeared.  It  was  not  until  fifteen  years  later  that  he  produced  the  first  of  his 
two  surviving  piano  trios,  the  present  one  in  D  minor  composed  in  Leipzig  in  July 
1839;  it  was  first  performed  in  the  Gewandhaus  on  February  1, 1840.  The  work 
attained  immediate  popularity  (which  it  has  never  lost)  for  the  appealing 
directness  and  warmth  of  the  themes,  starting  right  with  the  first  tune  presented  by 
the  cello,  and  for  the  even  distribution  of  material  among  the  performers,  which 
makes  it  a  grateful  piece  to  play.  The  piano  part,  for  all  its  brilliance  of  conception, 
is  not  allowed  to  overpower  the  others.  Mendelssohn  generally  has  the  violin  and 
cello  sing  in  duet,  while  the  keyboard  fills  out  the  harmony  and  varies  the  textures. 
Mendelssohn's  lyricism  predominates  in  the  first  and  second  movements  (the 
latter,  especially,  coming  across  like  one  of  the  Songs  Without  Words  expanded  into 
a  trio)  and  even  in  the  energetic  finale,  while  the  scherzo  scintillates  with  gossamer 
fairy  music  of  the  kind  found  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music,  the  scherzo 


of  the  Octet,  or  the  finale  of  the  Violin  Concerto-Mendelssohn  at  his  most  typical 
and  delightful. 

-Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 


Born  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  in  1963,  violinist  Bonnie  Bewick  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  January  1987.  Ms.  Bewick  performs  frequently  in  the 
Boston  area  in  recitals  and  chamber  music  concerts;  she  was  concertmaster  of  the 
New  England  Philharmonic,  with  which  she  appeared  as  soloist.  Founder  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Artists  Series  in  Quincy,  she  teaches  privately  and  has  taught  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  Extension  Division.  Ms.  Bewick  studied  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor  and  received  her  bachelor's  degree  in  music 
from  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia.  Her  teachers  included  Aaron 
Rosand  and  David  Cerone  while  she  was  at  Curtis,  Ruggiero  Ricci  and  Paul 
Makanowitzky  in  Michigan,  and  Elizabeth  Holborn  in  California.  Ms.  Bewick  has 
made  solo  appearances  with  a  number  of  west  coast  orchestras;  her  orchestral 
experience  has  included  positions  with  the  Colorado  Philharmonic,  the  Lansing 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Peninsula  Symphony  Orchestra.  She  has  also  been  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Teton  Music  Festival  Orchestra  and  the  orchestra  of  the 
Spoleto  Festival  of  Two  Worlds. 

Cellist  Carol  Procter  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1965,  turning 
down  a  Fulbright  Scholarship  in  order  to  do  so.  Before  joining  the  Boston 
Symphony  she  was  a  member  of  the  Springfield  Symphony  and  Cambridge 
Festival  Orchestra,  and  principal  cellist  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
Symphony  and  Chamber  Orchestras.  Born  in  Oklahoma  City  and  raised  in 
Dedham,  Massachusetts,  Ms.  Procter  studied  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  and 
at  New  England  Conservatory,  where  she  received  her  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees.  She  received  a  Fromm  Fellowship  to  study  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  and  was  a  participant  during  the  1969-70  season  in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  cultural  exchange  program  with  the  Japan  Philharmonic.  Ms.  Procter 
was  a  member  of  the  New  England  Harp  Trio  from  1971  to  1987  and  played  viola 
da  gamba  with  the  Curtisville  Consortium  from  1972  to  1981.  She  performs 
chamber  music  frequently  and  has  been  soloist  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  on 
several  occasions. 


Violinist  Harvey  Seigel  began  his  musical  studies  in  his  native  Toronto  and  made 
his  solo  debut  at  ten  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Sir  Ernest 
MacMillan.  He  continued  his  training  in  Toronto  with  Kathleen  Parlow,  a  pupil  of 
Leopold  Auer,  and  then  at  the  Juilliard  School,  where  his  principal  teacher  was 
Mischa  Mischakoff,  concertmaster  of  the  NBC  Symphony  under  Arturo  Toscanini. 
Before  joining  the  BSO  in  1971  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Symphony,  the 
Detroit  Symphony,  and  the  Montreal  Symphony,  appearing  also  as  soloist  with  the 
latter  two  orchestras.  At  the  Stratford  Festival  in  Canada  he  was  coached  by  and 
performed  with  Oscar  Shumsky  and  Leonard  Rose,  among  other  notable  string 
players.  Mr.  Seigel  was  a  member  of  the  Mischakoff  String  Quartet  at  the 
Chautauqua  Festival  and  has  toured  the  United  States  as  concertmaster  and  soloist 
with  the  St.  Louis  Sinfonietta.  He  has  been  heard  in  numerous  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  recital  and  chamber  music  programs  and  has  recorded 


chamber  music  for  the  Radio  Canada  International  Label.  Since  joining  the  BSO 
Mr.  Seigel  has  participated  in  many  solo  and  chamber  music  concerts  in  Boston 
and  throughout  New  England. 

Martha  Babcock  is  assistant  principal  cellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  principal  cellist  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  with  which  she  has  appeared  as 
soloist.  Ms.  Babcock  joined  the  BSO  in  1973  and  was  appointed  to  her  current 
position  in  1982.  Also  active  as  a  soloist  and  chamber  musician,  she  has  been 
featured  on  radio  programs  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  on  the  NPR 
and  CBC  networks.  Born  in  Freeport,  Illinois,  Ms.  Babcock  began  studying  the 
cello  when  she  was  nine  and  first  appeared  as  soloist  with  orchestra  at  fourteen.  A 
cum  laude  graduate  of  Radcliffe  College,  where  she  was  principal  cellist  of  the 
Harvard-Radcliffe  Orchestra,  she  studied  cello  with  Lowell  Creitz  and  Aldo 
Parisot.  While  attending  graduate  school  at  Boston  University's  School  for  the  Arts 
she  studied  with  George  Neikrug.  Winner  of  the  Piatigorsky  Prize  while  a  Fellow 
at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1972,  she  began  her  professional  career  as  a 
cellist  at  age  nineteen,  when  she  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  Montreal 
Symphony  Orchestra.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Fine  Arts  Trio  of  New  England 
and  has  also  appeared  with  the  contemporary  chamber  music  ensemble  Collage 
and  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with  which  she  has  recorded 
Dvorak's  string  sextet.  She  has  also  recorded  chamber  works  of  Irwin  Bazelon  and 
Leonard  Rosenman  for  CRI,  and  a  duo  by  Rebecca  Clarke  for  Northeastern 
Records. 


Appointed  an  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  beginning 
with  the  1990-91  season,  Robert  Spano  is  currently  music  director  of  the  Opera 
Theater  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  a  position  he  assumed  in  1989.  From  1985  to 
1989  he  was  director  of  orchestras  and  conductor  of  opera  at  Bowling  Green 
University  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Spano  is  a  graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  where  he 
studied  violin,  piano,  composition,  and  conducting,  and  was  the  recipient  of 
numerous  awards,  including  the  Louis  Sudler  Prize  in  the  Arts  and  the  Rudolf 
Serkin  Award.  He  continued  his  conducting  studies  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
with  Max  Rudolf.  He  has  been  conductor  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Youth  Orchestra 
and  assistant  conductor  of  the  Philadelphia  Youth  Orchestra,  with  which  he  toured 
China  in  1985.  An  active  chamber  musician,  Mr.  Spano  has  appeared  with  the 
Smithsonian  Chamber  Players  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall,  and  at 
Suntory  Hall  in  Tokyo.  He  has  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Baltimore 
Symphony,  Ohio  Light  Opera,  the  Omaha  Symphony,  the  New  Hampshire  Music 
Festival,  and  at  the  University  of  Southern  California.  Mr.  Spano  first  conducted 
subscription  concerts  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  February  1991.  This 
past  November  he  made  his  Philadelphia  Orchestra  debut,  substituting  at  short 
notice  for  the  ailing  Klaus  Tennstedt.  Also  that  month,  at  Oberlin,  he  conducted 
performances  of  Mozart's  The  Magic  Flute. 


Seiji  Ozawa 

MUSIC  DIRECTOR 
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Celebrating  the  100th  Anniversary 
of  the  Birth  of  Charles  Munch 


RCHESTRJ 


To  mark  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Munch,  the  Boston  Symphony  Archives  has  mounted 
a  display  of  memorabilia  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs,  and  other 
historical  documents,  the  exhibit  explores  the  career  of  Charles  Munch,  focusing  on  his  tenure  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to  1962.  In  the  photograph  above, 
Munch  (right)  is  shown  with  guest  conductor  Pierre  Monteux  (left),  himself  music  director  of  the 
BSO  from  1919  to  1924,  and  the  train  conductor  just  prior  to  departing  on  the  BSO's  transconti- 
nental tour  in  1953.  The  Boston  Symphony  Archives  extends  special  thanks  to  Bunnell  Frame  Shop 
for  its  generous  assistance  in  mounting  this  exhibit. 
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A  Tribute  to  Virginia  Wellington  Cabot 

The  Friday-afternoon  concert  on  January  31 
has  been  funded  by  the  Virginia  Wellington 
Cabot  Endowment  Fund.  Mrs.  Cabot  attended 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Friday- 
afternoon  concerts  as  a  young  girl  with  her 
mother,  Louise  Lawton  Wellington,  who  was  a 
talented  pianist.  In  1934  she  took  over  her 
mother-in-law's  Friday-afternoon  subscription; 
she  has  been  a  faithful  and  dedicated  Friend  of 
the  orchestra  ever  since.  Mrs.  Cabot,  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Dudley  Cabot,  has  five  children, 
twenty-two  grandchildren,  and  many  great- 
grandchildren. 

BSO  Principal  Harp 
Ann  Hobson  Pilot  Chosen 
Sigma  Alpha  Iota's  1991 
Distinguished  Woman  of  the  Year 

BSO  principal  harp  Ann  Hobson  Pilot  was 
recently  chosen  1991  Distinguished  Woman  of 
the  Year  by  the  Boston  area  chapters  (at  New 
England  Conservatory,  Boston  University, 
Boston  Conservatory,  and  the  Boston  Alumnae 
Chapters)  of  the  international  music  fraternity 
Sigma  Alpha  Iota,  in  honor  of  her  accomplish- 
ments as  the  BSO's  principal  harp,  and  with 
congratulations  on  the  release  of  her  solo  com- 
pact disc,  which  was  recorded  by  Boston 
Records  Classical  Corporation.  Past  recipients 
of  the  award  —  "presented  only  to  the  most 
prestigious  women  in  the  field  of  music  and/or 
those  who  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
cause  of  music  and  the  arts  in  general"  —  have 
included  Sarah  Caldwell,  Lorna  Cooke 
DeVaron,  Phyllis  Curtin,  and  Luise  Vosger- 
chian.  1991  was  the  nineteenth  year  the  award 
has  been  presented  to  an  outstanding  woman 
in  the  arts. 

BSO  Musicologist  &  Program 
Annotator  Steven  Ledbetter 
Wins  Deems  Taylor  Award 

BSO  musicologist  and  program  annotator 
Steven  Ledbetter  was  among  the  winners  of 
the  24th  annual  ASCAP-Deems  Taylor  Awards 
given  "for  outstanding  print  and  media  cover- 
age of  music."  The  composer,  music  critic,  and 
editor  Deems  Taylor  was  president  from  1942 
to  1948  of  ASCAP  (The  American  Society  of 


Composers,  Authors,  and  Publishers),  which 
honored  the  winners  at  a  reception  held  in 
New  York  City  on  December  9.  This  year's 
awards  recognized  excellence  in  television  and 
radio  programming,  along  with  the  authors 
and  publishers  of  seven  books,  and  seven  writ- 
ers of  magazine,  newspapers,  and/or  program 
articles.  Past  recipients  of  the  award  have 
included  James  Lyons,  who  provided  BSO  pro- 
gram notes  in  the  early  1970s;  Berkshire  Eagle 
music  critic  Andrew  Pincus;  and  Boston  Globe 
music  critic  Richard  Dyer. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  eighteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting  their 
work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first- 
balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On  display 
through  February  3  are  works  from  the  Jack 
Mellon  Gallery  of  Cambridge,  featuring  artists 
Frank  Kaczmarek,  Jack  Mellon,  and  Ro  Bell. 
This  will  be  followed  by  an  exhibit  of  varied 
black  and  white  photography  featuring  the 
work  of  three  photographers  (February  3-24). 
These  exhibits  are  sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  and  a 
portion  of  each  sale  benefits  the  orchestra. 
Please  contact  the  Volunteer  Office  at 
(617)  638-9390,  for  further  information. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  Amici  Quartet  —  BSO  members  Tatiana 
Dimitriades,  Bonnie  Bewick,  Edward 
Gazouleas,  and  Joel  Moerschel— perform  music 
of  Mozart,  Barber  (including  the  Adagio  for 
Strings),  and  Beethoven  on  Friday,  January 
31,  at  8  p.m.  on  the  Chamber  Music  in  Water- 
town  series  at  the  First  Parish  in  Watertown 
Unitarian  Universalist  Church.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  527-0225.  The  quartet  repeats  the 
program  on  Sunday,  February  2,  at  6:30  p.m. 
as  part  of  the  Artists  Series  1992  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Quincy.  For  more 
information  about  that  concert,  call  773-5575. 

The  Richmond  Performance  Series  and 
Simon's  Rock  College  present  a  program  of 
music  by  African-American  composers  on  Sun- 
day, February  2,  at  3  p.m.  at  Simon's  Rock 
College  in  Great  Barrington.  The  performers 
include  the  Hawthorne  String  Quartet  (BSO 
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members  Ronan  Lefkowitz,  Si-Jing  Huang, 
Mark  Ludwig,  and  Sato  Knudsen)  and  BSO 
harpist  Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  with  pianist  Vir- 
ginia Eskin  and  bass  player  Prentice  Pilot. 
The  program  includes  works  by  Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor,  William  Grant  Still,  T.J. 
Anderson,  and  Florence  Price.  Tickets  are  $10 
($8  students  and  seniors).  For  further  infor- 
mation, call  (617)  427-0204. 

BSO  flutist  Leone  Buyse  performs  music  of 
Marcello,  Juli  Nunlist,  J.S.  Bach,  Stamitz, 
Mozart,  and  Jehan  Alain  with  organist  Bar- 
bara Bruns  on  Sunday,  February  2,  at  4  p.m. 
at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in  Gloucester. 
Tickets  are  $10  ($5  students  and  seniors).  For 
more  information,  call  (508)  283-1708. 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  performs 
piano  trios  of  Dvorak,  Beethoven,  and  Fritz 
Kreisler  on  Friday,  February  21,  at  8  p.m.  in 
the  Chapel  Gallery  of  the  Second  Church  in 
Newton,  and  on  Sunday,  February  23,  at  2:30 
p.m.  at  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Salem.  Violin- 
ist Arturo  Delmoni  and  pianist  Randall 
Hodgkinson  join  the  ensemble's  founder,  BSO 
cellist  Jonathan  Miller,  for  these  concerts.  Sin- 
gle tickets  are  $12  ($10  students  and  seniors). 
For  more  information,  call  (617)  527-8662. 

Collage  New  Music,  founded  by  BSO  percus- 
sionist Frank  Epstein,  performs  the  Boston 
premieres  of  Stephen  Hartke's  The  King  of  the 
Sun  and  Martin  Boykan's  Eclogue  on  Sunday, 
February7  23,  at  8:00  p.m.  at  Boston  Universi- 
ty's Tsai  Performance  Center,  685  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  on  a  program  also  including 
Steven  Mackey's  Indigenous  Instruments  and 
Joan  Tower's  Noon  Dance.  Music  Director 
David  Hoose  conducts.  Single  tickets  are  $10 
($5  students  and  seniors).  For  more  informa- 
tion call  (617)  868-4582. 

Recognize  Someone  Special: 
Name  a  BSO  Concert 

What  finer  way  to  honor  someone  or  commem- 
orate a  very  special  occasion!  For  a  $25,000 
contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund,  you  may  name  a  BSO  concert  as  a  trib- 
ute to,  or  in  memory  of,  an  individual  you  des- 
ignate. In  addition,  you  will  become  a  Patron 
of  the  Higginson  Society,  the  orchestra's  circle 
of  its  most  generous  benefactors.  The  benefits 
of  naming  a  concert  also  include  a  private 
champagne  reception,  complimentary  tickets 


for  the  concert,  and  prominent  acknowledg- 
ment in  the  program  book,  including  a  bio- 
graphical appreciation  about  the  honoree.  For 
further  information  about  naming  a  BSO  con- 
cert, please  call  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund,  at 
(617)  638-9256. 

Ticket  Resale 

If,  as  a  Boston  Symphony  subscriber,  you  find 
yourself  unable  to  use  your  subscription  ticket, 
please  make  that  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  In  this  way  you  help 
bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  at 
the  same  time  make  your  seat  available  to 
someone  who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

Books  for  the  Beranek  Room 

The  BSO  is  seeking  used  books  about  music  and 
musical  topics  to  fill  the  shelves  of  Symphony 
Hall's  new  Beranek  Room.  All  books  will  be 
labeled  with  a  BSO  bookplate  indicating  the  name 
of  the  donor.  If  you  have  a  book  or  books  you 
would  like  to  give  to  the  orchestra  for  this 
purpose,  please  call  Pauline  McCance  in  the 
Development  Office  at  (617)  638-9263. 

Personal  Financial  Planning  Seminars 

Throughout  the  1991-92  season,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  offering  complimentary 
Personal  Financial  Planning  Seminars  featur- 
ing the  BSO's  gift  planning  consultant,  John 
Brown.  Learn  how  you  can  bypass  capital 
gains  taxes,  increase  current  income,  reduce 
current  income  tax,  reduce  federal  estate  taxes, 
and  conserve  estate  assets  for  those  you  love. 
Remaining  seminars  are  scheduled  for  the  fol- 
lowing dates:  Thursday,  February  20,  at  5:30 
p.m.;  Friday,  March  13,  at  noon;  and  Tuesday, 
April  28,  at  5:30  p.m.  They  are  held  in  the 
Nathan  R.  Miller  Room  of  Symphony  Hall's 
Cohen  Wing  and  include  complimentary  din- 
ners or  lunches  for  those  attending.  Advance 
reservations  are  necessary.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  attending  one  of  these  meetings, 
please  call  Joyce  Serwitz,  Associate  Director 
of  Development,  at  (617)  638-9273. 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  was 
named  the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
1973,  following  a  year  as  music  adviser.  His  many 
tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included 
four  visits  to  Japan  (most  recently  in  December 
1989,  on  a  tour  that  also  included  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  Hong  Kong),  an  eight-city  North 
American  tour  in  the  spring  of  1991,  and  a  seven- 
city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria,  Germany, 
France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  His  previous  tours  with  the  orchestra 
have  included  an  historic  visit  to  China  in  March 
1979  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions 
with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances,  marking  the  first  visit  to 
China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations;  the  orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major 
European  music  festivals,  also  in  1979;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial  in 
1981,  a  fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to  Japan,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  England. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. Recent  appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La 
Scala,  Salzburg,  and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper;  he  has  also  conducted  the  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he 
has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of 
London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Mas- 
terworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied 
Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo 
Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  held  in  Besancon,  France,  and  was  invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition.  In  1960  he  won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York 
Philharmonic's  1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra 
for  the  1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance 
in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  sum- 
mers beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to 
1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  fol- 
lowed by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood,  and  made  his  first 
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Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an 
artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on 
Philips,  Mahler's  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  symphonies,  Mah- 
ler's Kinderiotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra  with  Hilde- 
gard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  with  Jessye  Norman, 
James  McCracken,  and  Tatiana  Troyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon 
include  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tangle- 
wood  Festival  Chorus;  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian 
Zimerman;  Prokofiev's  complete  Romeo  and  Juliet;  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and 
Damnation  of  Faust;  and  an  album  of  music  by  Gabriel  Faure.  Other  recordings 
by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  Beethoven's  five  piano 
concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on  Telarc;  and,  on  Sony  Classi- 
cal/CBS Masterworks,  Strauss's  Don  Quiocote  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mendelssohn's  Vio- 
lin Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete  and  Debussy's  La 
Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1991-92 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 


Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

$Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
$Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 

*  Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

^Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
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Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 
*Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 
*Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 


Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 

Bela  Wurtzler 
John  SalkowsM 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 


Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 


Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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Expect 

The  World 

of  Television, 

It's  Here. 

There's  a  world  of  worthwhile  television  on  WQTV  68,  The 
Monitor  Channel  for  Boston,  with  shows  like: 

World  Monitor  with  John  Palmer  -  award-  winning,  in-depth 
coverage  of  the  day's  events  from  news  bureaus  around  the 

world. 


Weeknights  7  pm. 

The  Good  Green  Earth  -  for  expert  gardening  advice, 
plus  topics  like  home  energy  efficiency,  recycling,  and  the 

environment. 
Fridays  4:30pm  I  Saturdays  4  pm. 


Rodina  -  for  a  fascinating,  first-hand  look  at  Soviet  life,  filmed  on 

location  in  Russia. 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  8  pm. 

Money  +  You  -  for  personal  financial  advice,  from  buying  or 

selling  a  house,  to  understanding  Wall  Street. 

Tuesdays  4:30  pm  I  Saturdays  Noon. 

Discover  a  world  of  news,  arts,  commentary, 
entertainment,  and  ideas  on  WQTV  68,  The  Monitor 

Channel  for  Boston. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 


Thursday,  January  30,  at  8 
Friday,  January  31,  at  2 
Saturday,  February  1,  at  8 
Tuesday,  February  4,  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


MAHLER 


Symphony  No.  6 

Allegro  energico,  ma  non  troppo 

Scherzo  (Wuchtig)  [Weighty] 

Andante 

Finale.  Allegro  moderato 


The  Friday-afternoon  concert  is  made  possible  by  the 
Virginia  Wellington  Cabot  Fund. 


These  performances  of  Mahler's  Sixth  Symphony  are  being  recorded  by  Philips 
for  future  release  as  part  of  the  orchestra's  continuing  Mahler  cycle  on  that 
label.  Your  cooperation  in  keeping  noise  in  the  Hall  at  a  minimum  is  sincerely 
appreciated. 


The  afternoon  concert  will  end  about  3:35  and  the  evening  concerts  about  9:35. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 

New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records. 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Yes, 
there  is  mow. 


Life  has  been 
good.  Rewarding. 
Comfortable. 
Interesting.  Can 
there  possibly  be 
more?  Are  there 
experiences  yet  to 
live?  Are  there 
feelings  still  to  be 
discovered? 

Yes,  there  is 
more.  There  is 
Orchard  Cove. 
Where  you  live  in 
spacious,,  private 
comfort,  with 
room  to  entertain 
as  you  wish.  In  a 
relaxing  wooded  setting  where  the 
most  intrusive  sounds  are  the  birds 
chirping  to  greet  the  sun  as  it  rises 
over  a  glistening  pond. 

Where  your  every  need  is  attended 
to.  Deliriously  prepared  meals... per- 
sonal and  wellness  care... medical 
attention. .  .housekeeping. .  .even  long- 


term  nursing 
home  care,  if 
needed. 

Where  every 
convenience  and 
activity  you  might 
want  —  shop- 
ping, golf,  wor- 
ship, entertain- 
ment, sports — is 
on  site  or  within 
minutes,  and 
transportation  is 
provided  for  you. 
Orchard  Cove 
is  a  community  of 
people  just  like 
you  —  people  to 
whom  retirement  is  merely  the  begin- 
ning of  another  of  life's  adventures. 
Discover  what  more  life  can  offer. 
The  lifestyle... the  luxury... the  peace 
of  mind  you  deserve.  With  premium 
suites  beginning  at  $275,000  (90% 
returned  upon  departure).  Orchard 
Cove.  Reserve  your  place  today. 


Where  living  long  means  living  well. 

A  Lifecare  community  sponsored  by  the  Hebrew  Rehabilitation  Center. 

Orchard  Cove  Information  Center 
793  Washington  Street,  Canton,  MA  02021  •  (617)  821-1730 
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Gustav  Mahler 

Symphony  No.  6 

Gustav  Mahler  was  born  in  Kalischt  (Kaliste)  near 
the  Moravian  border  of  Bohemia  on  July  7,  1860, 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  May  18,  1911.  He  began 
composing  the  Sixth  Symphony  during  his  summer 
vacation  at  Maiernigg  in  1903  and  finished  the 
work  the  following  summer.  The  first  performance 
took  place  under  Mahler's  direction  in  Essen  on 
May  27,  1906.  The  first  American  performance  was 
given  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  Dimitri 
Mitropoulos  on  December  11,  1947.  The  symphony 
entered  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  November  13  and  14,  1964,  when 
Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  it;  Leinsdorf  also  took  it 
on  tour,  to  Washington,  New  Brunswick,  and  New 
York.  William  Steinberg  and  James  Levine  have 
also  led  BSO  performances,  Steinberg  in  Boston  and  New  York  in  October  1971,  Levine 
at  Tanglewood  in  1972  and  in  Brooklyn  in  February  1973.  The  most  recent  BSO  per- 
formances ended  the  1980-81  season;  Seiji  Ozawa  conducted.  The  score  calls  for  a  pic- 
colo, two  flutes  (third  and  fourth  also  doubling  piccolo),  four  oboes  and  English  horn 
(third  and  fourth  oboes  also  doubling  English  horn),  three  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet,  bass 
clarinet,  four  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  eight  horns,  six  trumpets,  four  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani  (two  players),  a  large  complement  of  percussion  including  glockenspiel, 
cowbells,  deep  bells,  Bute  (a  brush  of  twigs  struck  upon  a  hard  surface),  wooden  ham- 
mer, bass  drum,  side  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  tam-tam,  xylophone,  two  harps, 
celesta,  and  strings. 

In  1921,  Paul  Bekker,  in  the  earliest  really  substantial  study  of  Mahler's  work, 
Gustav  Mahlers  Sinfonien,  began  the  chapter  on  the  Sixth  Symphony  by  noting  that 
at  that  time  the  trilogy  of  purely  instrumental  symphonies,  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7,  were  the 
works  least  frequently  performed,  and  that,  of  these,  the  Sixth  was  the  rarest  of  all. 
For  many  years  the  Sixth  was  the  only  Mahler  symphony  never  to  have  been  given  in 
America.  (Serge  Koussevitzky  intended  to  remedy  that  defect  in  1933,  but  apparently 
was  unable  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Leipzig  publisher  for  the  parts;  it 
remained  for  Dimitri  Mitropoulos  to  introduce  the  symphony  to  America  in  1947,  and 
by  then  the  problems  were  different:  the  publisher's  original  parts  had  been  destroyed 
in  wartime  bombings,  so  new  parts  had  to  be  copied  from  the  score.)  Until  quite 
recently,  when,  true  to  the  composer's  own  prediction,  his  time  came  (with  a  ven- 
geance), these  "middle"  symphonies  were  still  rarely  heard.  The  ice  was  broken  mostly 
by  the  Adagietto  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  which  almost  attained  a  life  of  its 
own,  but  gradually  all  of  them  have  entered  the  repertory  of  the  major  orchestras  and 
have  been  recorded  several  times  each.  Today  it  is  the  Seventh  Symphony,  in  many 
ways  the  most  problematic  and  least  satisfactory  of  Mahler's  mature  works,  that  is 
the  stepchild  of  his  new  popularity;  the  Sixth  has  come  to  be  quite  firmly  established. 

Possibly  part  of  the  reason  for  the  neglect  of  the  middle  symphonies  was  that  audi- 
ences found  it  easier  to  follow  Mahler's  highly  original  approach  to  symphonic  writing 
when  provided  with  an  explicit  program  (such  as  those  he  had  produced  for  the  First 
and  Third  symphonies  before  choosing  to  suppress  them)  or  with  a  text  (as  in  the 
Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Eighth).  His  dazzlingly  complex  and  ingenious  instrumen- 
tal symphonies  simply  overwhelmed  the  senses,  especially  before  the  development  of 
the  long-playing  record,  when  one  had  to  catch  them  at  infrequent  performances.  No 
composer  has  benefited  so  much  from  the  development  of  the  recording  as  Mahler, 
simply  because  listeners  can  now  live  with  his  demanding  works  until  they  begin  to 
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reveal  their  secrets.  We  might  have  expected  that  the  Sixth  would  be  easier  to  com- 
prehend than  the  others,  if  only  because  it  is  one  of  Mahler's  rare  productions  to  fol- 
low the  traditional  four-movement  symphonic  form,  but  the  sombre  and  emotional 
quality  of  the  score  seems  to  have  acted  against  it.  Although  Mahler  avoided  revealing 
any  kind  of  program  for  the  three  symphonies,  he  did  allow  the  Sixth  to  be  performed 
with  the  epithet  "Tragic";  later  he  removed  even  that  much  of  a  hint.  The  mood  is,  in 
any  event,  self-evident,  since  it  is  the  only  Mahler  symphony  to  end  unrelievedly  in  the 
minor.  All  the  others,  even  when  they  start  in  the  minor,  proceed  to  blazing  triumph 
or,  at  least,  to  gentle,  poignant  resignation  —  in  the  major  mode.  But  though  the  fatal- 
ism of  the  ending— for  Mahler  was  indeed  a  fatalist  — may  depress  listeners  who  look 
instead  for  transfiguration,  writers  on  Mahler  increasingly  rank  the  Sixth,  taken  as  a 
whole,  as  his  greatest  symphonic  achievement.  The  composer  himself  found  the  work 
almost  too  moving  to  bear  and  predicted  —  correctly,  as  it  turned  out  — that  the  Sixth 
would  languish  in  obscurity  until  the  world  knew  his  first  five  symphonies. 

We  might  very  well  wonder  why  Mahler  wrote  a  "tragic"  symphony  in  1903  and 
1904.  As  is  usually  the  case  with  such  queries,  the  answer  is  by  no  means  simple; 
indeed,  perhaps  no  explanation  is  possible.  On  the  face  of  it,  tragedy  should  have  been 
the  thing  furthest  from  Mahler's  mind.  He  had  married  Alma  Schindler,  around 
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whom  his  life  henceforth  revolved,  on  March  9,  1902,  and  their  first  daughter,  Maria, 
was  born  in  November.  The  year  was  one  of  increasing  professional  acclaim  for 
Mahler  the  composer,  with  the  enormously  successful  premiere  of  the  Third  Sym- 
phony in  Krefeld  in  May.  (As  a  conductor  he  had  already  reached  a  pinnacle,  having 
served  as  music  director  of  the  Vienna  Opera  since  1897.)  And  he  had  begun  compos- 
ing with  renewed  vigor  after  his  wedding,  spending  his  summer  vacations  from  the 
opera  house  engaged  in  feverish  creative  activity.*  The  Fifth  Symphony,  composed 
during  the  first  summer  after  his  wedding,  is  aptly  characterized  by  Michael  Kennedy 
as  Mahler's  Eroica,  a  symphonic  conquest.  But  the  Sixth,  composition  of  which  occu- 
pied the  next  two  summers,  is  quite  a  different  matter.  The  symphony  is  filled  with 
the  heavy  tread  of  marching,  with  dotted  rhythms,  and,  above  all,  with  a  motto  idea 
that  consists  simply  of  an  A  major  triad  that  suddenly  turns  to  minor.  This  major- to- 
minor  motto  functions  on  the  smallest  scale  as  a  metaphor  for  the  mood  of  the  entire 


*We  apparently  owe  at  least  part  of  Mahler's  newfound  prolificacy  to  the  influence  of  Alma  and 
the  joys  of  conjugal  bliss  and  stable  family  life.  During  the  twenty  years  before  his  wedding, 
Mahler  wrote  four  symphonies  (and  part  of  a  fifth),  a  cantata,  and  some  songs;  in  just  five 
years  after,  he  completed  the  Fifth,  then  went  on  to  write  the  monumental  Sixth,  Seventh,  and 
Eighth  symphonies  as  well. 


Alma  and  Oustav  Mahler  about  1903 
17 
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work,  which  several  times  in  the  last  movement  seems  about  to  culminate  in  the 
major  mode  but  finally  shrinks  from  so  positive  a  conclusion  and  ends  tragically— but 
with  defiance  — in  A  minor.  We  have  a  tendency,  ex  post  facto,  to  think  of  Mahler  as  a 
death-obsessed  neurotic,  virtually  incapable  of  living  in  the  real  world  but  rather  pour- 
ing out  his  anguish,  longing,  and  intimations  of  mortality  in  his  work.  To  a  consider- 
able extent  these  views  derive  from  Alma's  memoirs,  which  are  an  indispensable 
source  but  must  be  used  with  extreme  caution,  since  she  had  every  reason  to  build  up 
her  own  role  in  "sustaining"  the  composer  through  his  tribulations.  (A  great  deal  of 
the  Mahler  legend  and  of  our  understanding  of  his  music  ultimately  goes  back  to  oth- 
erwise unsupported  statements  in  Alma's  memoirs.)  Until  his  heart  lesion  was  discov- 
ered in  1907  Mahler  maintained  a  vigorous  summer  regimen  of  swimming,  hiking, 
and  mountain  climbing,  activities  put  in  the  service  of  generating  and  working  out  his 
musical  ideas.  Even  Alma  recalls  that  the  two  summers  during  which  he  composed 
the  Sixth  were  emotionally  untroubled.  Of  1903,  she  said: 

Summer  had  come,  and  with  it  we  resumed  our  life  at  Maiernigg  and  its  unvary- 
ing and  peaceful  routine.  Mahler  soon  began  working.  This  time  it  was  the  first 
sketches  for  the  Sixth  Symphony.  He  played  a  lot  with  our  child,  carrying  her 
about  and  holding  her  up  to  dance  and  sing.  So  young  and  unencumbered  he  was 
in  those  days.* 

Of  1904,  the  summer  in  which  Mahler  finished  the  symphony,  Alma  noted  only  that  it 
was  "beautiful,  serene,  and  happy."  (Their  second  daughter  had  been  born  that  June.) 
Only  one  thing  upset  her  — or  so  she  remembered  years  later:  in  both  summers  Mahler 
set  to  music  some  poems  by  Friedrich  Riickert  dealing  with  the  death  of  children. 

I  found  this  incomprehensible.  I  can  understand  setting  such  frightful  words  to 
music  if  one  had  no  children,  or  had  lost  those  one  had.  Moreover,  Friedrich 
Riickert  did  not  write  these  harrowing  elegies  solely  out  of  his  imagination:  they 
were  dictated  by  the  cruellest  loss  of  his  whole  life.  What  I  cannot  understand  is 
bewailing  the  deaths  of  children,  who  were  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits, 
hardly  an  hour  after  having  kissed  and  fondled  them.  I  exclaimed  at  the  time: 
"For  heaven's  sake,  don't  tempt  Providence!"! 

The  result,  of  course,  was  his  greatest  song  cycle,  Kinderiotenlieder,  which  was  thus 
being  conceived  and  composed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Sixth  Symphony. 

Alma  claimed  similar  foreboding  upon  hearing  the  completed  symphony.  (Despite 
the  lengthy  gestation  period,  encompassing  two  summers,  she  did  not  hear  the  work 
in  progress;  Mahler  composed  in  a  distant,  private  little  hut  in  the  wood  and  refused 
to  play  his  music  to  anyone  before  it  was  finished:  "An  artist  could  no  more  show 
unfinished  work  than  a  mother  her  child  in  the  womb.")  On  the  day  that  Mahler 
finally  announced  the  work  to  be  finished,  Alma  rushed  to  get  everything  done  in  the 
house,  then  walked  with  him  arm  in  arm  to  the  little  hut,  where  he  played  it  through 
for  her. 

Not  one  of  his  works  came  so  directly  from  his  inmost  heart  as  this.  We  both 
wept  that  day.  The  music  and  what  it  foretold  touched  us  so  deeply.  The  Sixth  is 


*Mahler  built  a  summer  house  at  Maiernigg  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Worth,  in  Carinthia,  where 
Brahms  before  him  had  summered  when  he  wrote  his  Second  Symphony,  Violin  Concerto,  and 
G  major  violin  sonata.  Later,  Alban  Berg  was  happy  to  be  writing  his  own  Violin  Concerto  on 
the  shores  of  the  same  lake. 

tMahler's  interest  in  Riickert' s  poems  was  anything  but  ghoulish  and  only  in  retrospect  can  be 
seen  as  "tempting  Providence."  He  was  one  of  fourteen  children,  of  whom  only  six  survived  to 
adulthood,  so  there  was  ample  experience  in  his  own  childhood  to  develop  an  empathy  toward 
the  poems.  In  any  case,  his  settings,  among  the  most  restrained  and  subtle  of  all  his  songs, 
entirely  avoid  the  exploitation  or  bathos  that  are  dangers  in  attempting  to  deal  with  such  a 
topic. 
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the  most  completely  personal  of  his  works,  and  a  prophetic  one  also.  In  the 
Kindertotenlieder,  as  also  in  the  Sixth,  he  anticipated  his  own  life  in  music.  On 
him  too  fell  three  blows  of  fate,  and  the  last  felled  him.  But  at  the  time  he  was 
serene;  he  was  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  his  work.  He  was  a  tree  in  full  leaf 
and  flower. 

We  may  well  believe  that  the  two  were  overcome  by  the  deep  personal  expressive- 
ness of  this  music,  but  the  reference  to  "what  it  foretold"  is  surely  wisdom  after  the 
fact.  The  last  movement  contained,  at  three  decisive  points,  a  single  powerful  stroke 
with  a  hammer,  the  instrument  being  introduced  into  the  score  of  the  symphony  solely 
for  these  three  notes.  According  to  Alma,  the  composer  described  the  movement,  with 
its  hammer  strokes,  as  "the  hero,  on  whom  fall  three  blows  of  fate,  the  last  of  which 
fells  him  as  a  tree  is  felled."  With  the  hindsight  of  one  writing  her  memoirs,  Alma 
saw  three  "hammer  strokes"  that  struck  Mahler  himself  in  the  year  1907  (though  her 
description  of  the  events,  which  has  been  followed  by  most  writers,  telescopes  the  time 
span  and  gives  the  impression  that  the  blows  came  directly  one  after  the  other):  his 
resignation  from  the  Vienna  Opera  in  the  face  of  mounting  opposition  to  his  reforms 
(and  the  strong  thread  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  city's  cultural  life),  the  sudden  and 
devastating  death  of  his  elder  daughter  Maria,  at  age  four-and-a-half,  from  scarlet 
fever  and  diphtheria,  and  the  discovery  of  his  own  serious  heart  condition  —  the  blow 
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that  "felled  him."  Still,  though  Alma  and  Mahler  may  not  have  reacted  with  forebod- 
ing when  she  first  heard  the  music,  the  composer  after  1907  came  to  be  supersti- 
tiously  afraid  of  the  three  hammer  strokes  and  eventually  removed  the  last,  "mortal" 
blow.  As  the  score  is  printed  in  the  critical  edition  of  Mahler's  works,  there  are  only 
two  such  strokes,  though  many  conductors  choose  to  reinstate  the  missing  one.  (The 
present  performances  will  contain  all  three.) 

The  hammer  blows  presented  a  problem  at  the  first  performance.  During  the 
rehearsals  it  was  discovered  that  they  could  not  be  heard  to  proper  effect,  and  the 
performers  tried  striking  the  hammer  against  various  objects  — including  a  specially 
constructed  drum  of  Mahler's  own  invention  — to  improve  audibility,  but  none  of  them 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  The  Dutch  conductor  Willem  Mengelberg 
wrote  to  the  composer  with  a  suggested  solution,  for  which  Mahler  thanked  him  in  a 
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The  first  page  of  Mahler's  autograph  of  the  Sixth  Symphony 
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letter  promising  to  try  it  when  he  conducted  the  symphony  in  Amsterdam  and  plan- 
ning perhaps  to  add  a  note  to  the  score  by  way  of  explanation.  Unfortunately  Mahler 
never  did  conduct  the  Sixth  in  Amsterdam,  Mengelberg's  letter  to  him  is  lost  (so  we 
do  not  know  what  his  suggestion  was),  and  the  composer  never  changed  the  explana- 
tion in  the  score,  which  states  simply  that  the  hammer  blow  should  be  a  "short, 
strong,  but  dully  reverberating  stroke  of  a  non-metallic  character  (like  an  axe- 
stroke)."  Thus  the  problem  of  creating  the  appropriate  sound  is  left,  in  each  case,  to 
the  performers. 

Alma's  memoirs  recall  the  emotions  aroused  in  the  composer  as  he  prepared  the 
orchestra  for  the  first  performance  of  the  Sixth,  to  be  held  at  a  festival  of  the  United 
German  Music  Society  in  Essen,  and  the  utter  insensitivity  of  the  other  important 
composer  there,  Richard  Strauss: 

We  came  to  the  last  rehearsals,  to  the  dress-rehearsal  —  to  the  last  movement 
with  its  three  great  blows  of  fate.  When  it  was  over,  Mahler  walked  up  and  down 
in  the  artists'  room,  sobbing,  wringing  his  hands,  unable  to  control  himself. 
Fried,  Gabrilovitch,  Buths,  and  I  stood  transfixed,  not  daring  to  look  at  one 
another.  Suddenly  Strauss  came  noisily  in,  noticing  nothing.  "Mahler,  I  say, 
you've  got  to  conduct  some  funeral  overture  or  other  tomorrow  before  the 
Sixth  — their  mayor  has  died  on  them.  So  vulgar,  that  sort  of  thing— But  what's 
the  matter?  What's  up  with  you?  But  —  "  and  out  he  went  as  noisily  as  he  had 
come  in,  quite  unmoved,  leaving  us  petrified.  * 

Apparently  one  result  of  Mahler's  highly  wrought-up  reaction  to  the  dress  rehearsal 
was  that  he  did  not  conduct  the  premiere  itself  well,  fearing  to  underline  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  last  movement.  The  response  of  the  critics  was  not  especially  favorable, 
with  complaints  in  general  that  Mahler's  undeniable  brilliance  of  orchestral  technique 
had  outstripped  the  content  of  his  work.  But  two  young  men  with  highly  educated 
musical  ears  were  entranced  and  excited,  and  they  remained  devotees  of  Mahler's 
music.  Their  names  were  Anton  Webern  and  Alban  Berg. 

One  reason  for  their  enthusiasm  is  that  here  Mahler  achieves  his  most  successful 
balance  between  the  claims  of  dramatic  self-expression,  which  is  always  at  the  core  of 
his  music,  and  architectural  formality.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  striking  things 
about  the  Sixth  that  it  is  at  once  deeply  personal  and  classically  formal.  Three  of  the 
four  movements  are  in  the  tonic  key  of  A  minor,  the  only  exception  being  the  slow 
movement  (a  symphonic  tradition  going  all  the  way  back  to  Haydn,  though  rarely 
maintained  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century).  The  sinister  opening  bars  introduce 
the  constantly  recurring  motives  of  the  steady  tramping  in  the  bass  and  a  dotted 
rhythm.  The  formal  exposition  (which  is  repeated,  as  in  earlier  classical  symphonies) 
adds  to  these  motives  a  melody  opening  with  a  downward  octave  leap  and  more 
marching,  leading  to  the  first  explicit  statement  of  the  "motto"  mentioned  earlier. 


Trumpe 


Orchestral  timbre  plays  as  important  a  part  as  the  change  from  major  to  minor  in 
coloring  this  idea:  three  trumpets  attack  the  A  major  chord  fortissimo  but  die  away  to 
pianissimo  as  it  turns  to  A  minor;  three  oboes,  entering  on  the  same  chord,  grow 
from  pianissimo  to  fortissimo ,  so  that  the  heroic  brassy  sound  of  the  major  chord 


*Alma  had  an  intense  dislike  for  Strauss  and  his  bourgeois  vulgarity,  and  she  had  no  aversion  to 
showing  it.  Strauss's  absorption  with  his  royalties  and  percentages  was  not  conversational  mat- 
ter congenial  to  the  Mahlers. 
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gradually  shifts  to  the  expressive  nasality  of  the  double  reed.  A  chorale-like  theme  in 
the  woodwinds,  punctuated  by  light  pizzicato  strings,  leads  to  F  major  and  the  pas- 
sionate second  theme  (which,  again  according  to  Alma,  was  the  composer's  attempt  to 
depict  her),  soaring  in  the  violins  and  upper  woodwinds. 


After  a  full  repeat  of  the  exposition,  the  development  gets  underway  with  rich  contra- 
puntal interchanges  between  the  various  thematic  ideas.  Among  the  most  poetic  pas- 
sages is  the  surprising  appearance  of  cowbells  playing  against  soft  chords  in  the 
celesta  and  high,  triple-piano  tremolo  chords  in  the  violins.  Mahler,  the  ardent  alpin- 
ist, had  no  doubt  heard  the  sound  of  cowbells  many  times  echoing  up  to  him  through 
the  clear  mountain  air;  he  considered  them  "the  last  earthly  sounds  heard  from  the 
valley  far  below  by  the  departing  spirit  on  the  mountain  top."  But  in  the  score  he 
adds  a  careful  footnote  that  "the  cowbells  must  be  handled  very  discreetly— in  realis- 
tic imitation  of  a  grazing  herd,  high  and  low-pitched  bells  resounding  from  the  dis- 
tance, now  all  together,  now  individually.  It  is,  however,  expressly  noted,  that  this 


Mahler's  use  of  percussion  in  the  Sixth  Symphony  provoked  ridicule 
from  many  critics  and,  in  January  1907,  this  response  from  a  car- 
toonist, who  portrayed  the  composer  as  miffed  at  having  left  out  a 
"motor  horn"  from  his  percussion  battery 
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technical  remark  is  not  intended  to  provide  a  programmatic  explanation."  The  first 
movement  ends  with  the  "Alma"  theme  in  a  temporarily  consoling  A  major. 

The  middle  two  movements  raise  special  problems.  Mahler  originally  placed  them  in 
the  order  Scherzo— Andante.  Later  on  he  was  persuaded  that  the  thematic  material 
of  the  scherzo  was  too  similar  to  that  of  the  first  movement,  and  that  the  order  of  the 
middle  movements  should  be  reversed  for  greater  variety.  The  symphony  was  origi- 
nally published  with  the  score  in  that  revised  sequence.  But  Mahler  himself  was  not 
permanently  convinced,  and  apparently  he  changed  his  mind  on  this  point  repeatedly 
(sometimes  even  in  the  middle  of  a  rehearsal).  Arguments  can  be  made  either  way, 
but  in  the  end  — as  the  critical  edition  of  Mahler's  symphony  indicates  —  the  composer 
finally  decided  for  a  reversion  to  the  original  order,  though  the  publisher  of  the  first 
edition  never  printed  the  insert  sheet  that  was  supposed  to  explain  this  fact.  In  any 
case,  the  present  performances  will  use  the  order  that  was  Mahler's  original  — and 
possibly  final  — choice. 

The  scherzo  opens  with  an  explicit  reminiscence  of  the  tramping  bass  of  the  open- 
ing movement,  and  follows  it  with  recollections  of  other  material,  now  occasionally  in 
a  slightly  parodistic  mode  (especially  the  sarcastic  trills  of  the  woodwinds).  The  Trio, 
marked  Altvdterisch  ("in  an  old-fashioned  style"),  features  the  oboe  in  a  charming 
passage  written  in  irregular  rhythms.  According  to  Alma's  memoirs,  this  section  "rep- 
resented the  arhythmic  games  of  the  two  little  children,  tottering  in  zigzags  over  the 
sand."  Here  again  she  found  the  ending  to  be  ominous  and  foreboding,  dying  away 
enigmatically,  as  it  does,  into  A  minor  and  silence. 

The  Andante  moderato,  in  E-flat  major,  provides  the  one  real  passage  of  consola- 
tion in  the  symphony  (significantly,  this  occurs  in  the  key  that  is  farthest  away  from 
A  minor),  though  the  melodic  material  is  akin  to  that  of  one  of  the  Kindertotenlieder. 
By  placing  the  Andante  here,  in  third  position,  Mahler  prepares  a  wonderful  contrast 
for  the  beginning  of  the  crushing  finale.  The  slow  movement  ends  softly  and  lyrically 
in  E-flat;  the  finale  begins  in  the  relative  minor  of  that  key,  C  minor  — one  of  Mahler's 
favorite  expressive  tonal  relationships.  A  soaring  violin  theme,  beginning  with  a  rising 
octave,  mirrors  the  falling  octave  of  the  first-movement  theme.  In  this  finale,  Mahler 
establishes  on  an  imposing  scale  a  contrapuntal  texture  bringing  together  elements 
from  throughout  the  symphony,  especially  the  first  movement.  A  development  section 
builds  toward  a  massive  climax  in  D  major,  but  just  at  the  point  of  arrival  the  first 
hammer  blow  breaks  off  the  cadence  and  the  major  shifts  suddenly  to  minor  for  a  new 
and  still  more  urgent  development.  Building  to  a  passage  of  pure,  almost  Palestrinian 
counterpoint  in  A,  the  climactic  cadence  to  D  is  once  again  interrupted  by  the  ham- 
mer stroke  and  a  deceptive  cadence  onto  B-flat.  Another  return  to  the  introduction 
builds  a  climax  in  A  major,  which  bids  fair  to  hold  to  the  triumphant  conclusion  of 
the  symphony;  this  is  the  point  where  the  third  and  final  hammer  stroke  is  called  for 
(even  if  it  is  omitted  from  a  performance,  as  it  is  from  the  critical  edition,  the  point  is 
marked  by  the  thunderous  return  of  the  marching  timpani  figure  from  the  opening 
movement),*  following  which  the  only  response  is  a  complete  collapse,  as  the  brass 
and  woodwinds  sound  once  more  the  A  minor  triad  —  the  conclusion  of  the  motto 
figure— while  the  heavy  timpani  march  dies  away  in  sullen  silence  to  a  soft  pizzicato 
A  in  the  strings. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 


*The  fact  that  this  point  is  so  strongly  marked  by  the  timpani  and  the  "motto"  seems  to  be  a 
good  reason  for  retaining  the  third  hammer  blow  to  complete  the  sequence;  after  all,  the  tragic 
collapse  occurs  here  with  or  without  it  (this  can  hardly  be  overlooked),  and  leaving  it  out  is  not 
so  much  a  musical  decision  as  a  bow  to  Mahler's  superstition. 
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The  best  place  to  start  reading  about  Gustav  Mahler  is  Paul  Banks's  superbly 
insightful  article  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians;  it  has  been 
reissued  in  paperback,  along  with  the  Grove  articles  on  Janacek,  Richard  Strauss,  and 
Sibelius,  in  The  New  Grove  Turn  of  the  Century  Masters.  Next,  a  little  larger,  is  the 
splendid  short  study  by  Michael  Kennedy  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield 
paperback).  Going  by  increasing  size,  we  come  to  Kurt  Blaukopf  s  biography,  a  read- 
able journalistic  account  (London),  and  Egon  Gartenberg's,  which  is  especially  good 
on  the  Viennese  milieu  if  somewhat  trivial  on  the  music  (Schirmer  paperback).  Henry- 
Louis  de  La  Grange's  Mahler  (Doubleday)  is  an  extremely  detailed  biographical  study. 
Only  one  volume  has  been  published  in  English  yet,  although  the  second  and  third 
volumes  are  out  in  the  original  French.  It  will  be  the  standard  biographical  study  for 
many  years.  Donald  Mitchell's  perceptive  and  detailed  study  of  the  music  now  runs  to 
three  volumes  with  a  fourth  volume  yet  to  come;  the  series  consists  of  Gustav  Mahler: 
The  Early  Years,  Gustav  Mahler:  The  Wunderhom  Years,  and  Gustav  Mahler:  Songs 
and  Symphonies  of  Death  (California;  the  second  volume  available  in  paperback).  The 
extremely  detailed  study  is  informed  by  a  strong  musical  intelligence.  Alma  Mahler's 
autobiography  And  the  Bridge  Is  Love  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich)  and  her  Gustav 
Mahler:  Memories  and  Letters  (University  of  Washington  paperback)  offer  essential 
source  material,  but  they  must  be  treated  with  caution  and  considerable  skepticism. 
The  most  recent  edition  of  the  latter  book  provides  important  corrections  by  Donald 
Mitchell  and  Knud  Martner.  Martner  has  edited  Gustav  Mahler:  Selected  Letters  (Far- 
rar,  Straus  and  Giroux),  which  contains  all  of  the  letters  published  earlier  in  Alma 
Mahler's  less  than  reliable  collection  plus  a  good  many  more,  though  it  is  still  a  far 
cry  from  the  complete  edition  of  Mahler  letters  we  need.  Conductor  Norman  Del  Mar 
has  written  a  detailed  study  of  many  problematic  issues  relating  to  Mahler's  Sixth 
(Eulenburg  Books). 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  recording  Mahler's  Sixth 
Symphony  for  Philips  at  these  performances.  Meanwhile  there  are  a  number  of  inter- 
esting and  varied  performances  (all  on  two  compact  discs),  including  Leonard  Bern- 
stein's with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (DG,  coupled  with  Kindertotenlieder) ,  Klaus 
Tennstedt  with  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra  (Angel),  Bernard  Haitink  with 
the  Royal  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  (Philips,  coupled  with  Songs  of  a  Wayfarer),  and 
Sir  Georg  Solti  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  (London,  also  coupled  with  the  Wayfarer 
songs).  Simon  Rattle's  performance  with  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orches- 
tra (Angel)  presents  the  inner  movements  in  the  reverse  order  to  this  week's  perfor- 
mances. Leif  Segerstam's  recent  recording  with  the  Danish  National  Royal  Symphony 
Orchestra  (Chandos)  is  coupled  with  Totenfeier,  the  original  form  of  the  music  that 
became  the  first  movement  of  Mahler's  Second  Symphony. 

-S.L. 


A  Special  Offer     The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce 
a  special  promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston. 
Upon  presentation  of  your  BSO  ticket  stub  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any 
purchase.  This  offer  is  valid  through  May  3,  1992. 
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Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual 
Fund  —  and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  today.  Because  without 
you,  the  picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 
I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1991-92  season.  (Friends'  benefits 

begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable  to  the  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


"l 


Name 


Tel.. 


Address. 
City 


State 


.Zip 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  GfK^-lf   3       J 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251.  KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 
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What  only  a 
tiffany  diamond  can  say 


It  speaks  with  a  singular  clarity  and  brilliance. 
Because  the  stone  is  superior.  Because  the  cut  is 
dedicated  to  brilliance  not  size.  A  Tiffany  ring  is  the 
very  definition  of  value;  for  less  than  you  may  have 
believed,  it  is  more  than  you  ever  imagined.  Each 
Tiffany  ring,  in  its  celebrated  platinum  setting, 
honors   the   most   important   commitment   of  all. 

TlFFANY&CO. 


<& 


*** 


H 


Pictured  from  left, 

diamonds  of  .89,  .74,  and 

1.17  carats  in  platinum  settings. 

To  receive  our  booklet 

How  to  Buy  a  Diamond, 

call  or  visit  Tiffany  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK     BEVERLY  HILLS     SAN  FRANCISCO     SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA     DALLAS 
HOUSTON     WASHINGTON,  DC.     CHICAGO     ATLANTA     BOSTON     PHILADELPHIA     800-526-0649 


CI  anticipate  changes  in  my  clients'  lives  and  finances  so  they  can  make  the  most 


'Irs  My  Job 


of  those  changes.  I  make  suggestions  before  they're  needed  — whether  it's  refinancing 


To  Know  What 


a  jumho  mortgage,  reevaluating  investment  objectives  or  creating  an  estate  plan." 


My  Clients  Need 


To  learn  more  about  how  Judy  Staubo  and  our  firm  of  financial  professionals  can 


Before  They  Do." 


simplify  both  your  finances  and  your  life,  contact  Susan  Dick  at  (617)  434-6722. 


THE     PRIVATE     BANK 

BANKERS,   INVESTMENT    COUNSELLORS   AND    FIDUCIARIES 


ANK     OF     BOSTON 


CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGES  •  PERSONAL  LOANS  •  INVESTMENT  COUNSELLING  •  TRUST  AND  ESTATE  SERVICES 
HOSPITAL  TRUST.  BANK  OF  BOSTON  CONNECTICUT,  CASCO  NORTHERN,  BANK  OF  BOSTON  FLORIDA  £}  MEMBER  FDIC 


I  ■ 


Judy  Staubo,  Private  Junker 


Sometimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  in  1982,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton- Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 
community  in 
Massachusetts. 

Now,  a  second 
and  final  opportu- 

CARLETON- WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton- Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton- Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  corporation. 


Boston 

Symphony 

Annual 

Fund 


Patrons 


The  Higginson  Society 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the 
following  contributors  for  their  generous  support  during 
the  1990-91  season.  These  patrons  have  each  donated 
$1,500  or  more  to  either  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  or  one  or  more  of  the  BSO  Capital  Gift  pro- 
grams. Gifts  to  the  Annual  Fund  are  unrestricted  and 
are  applied  directly  to  the  Orchestra's  operating  budget. 
Capital  Gifts  include  Named  Endowment  Funds, 
Endowed  Orchestra  Chairs,  the  Symphony  Hall  Reno- 
vation Campaign,  Endowed  Seats  in  Symphony  Hall, 
the  Musical  Instrument  Acquisition  Fund,  Pooled  Life 
Income  Plan  gifts,  and  unrestricted  gifts  to  endowment. 
This  listing  acknowledges  contributions  received 
between  September  1,  1990  and  August  31,  1991. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Caro 
Earle  M.  Chiles 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
Fitzpatrick 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 

Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ellis  Little  (d) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson 

Anonymous  (1) 


Sponsors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 
Mrs.  Florence  Chesterton-Norris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 
Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 
Haskell  and  Ina  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry 
E.  Morton  Jennings 


Mrs.  Ellen  0.  Jennings 
Ms.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

and  Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 
Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Palmer 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrall  E.  Pearson 

Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Davies  Sohier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 

Anonymous  (3) 


Fellows 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Bailey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bakalar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

James  K.  Beranek 

Mrs.  Karl  Burack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Carr 

Charles  Christenson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Ms.  Mary  Hart  Cogan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Walter  J.  Connolly,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Cullinane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Doggett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

John  Gamble 

Mrs.  Joan  P.  Goldhammer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hangstefer 

Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  B.  Hostetter,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kucharski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Manuelian 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  James  Morton 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 

Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A  Rosse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 

Stephen  Tilton 

Charles  M.  Werly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Williams 

Anonymous  (2) 


WTTH  HOURLY  SERVICE 

BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND 

BOSTON  OR  WASHINGTON, 

GUARANTEED  BACK-UP 


ZTPLANES 


ASSIGNED 


SEATS  WTTH  NO 


RESERVATIONS  REQUIRED,  AND 

A  MINIMUM  OF  1 ,000 

ONEPASSSM  MILES  ON  EVERY 

FLIGHT,  THE  TRUMP  SHUTTLE  IS 

THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  FLY. 


PEOPLE.  PERFORMANCE.  PRIDE. 
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Members 


Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 

Mrs.  Charles  Almy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  A.  Anderson 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Anthony 

Mrs.  Elsie  J.  Apthorp 

Marshall  and  Patricia  Armstrong 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Axelrod 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Bajakian 

Mrs.  Hope  Lincoln  Baker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Baker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 

Richard  Bartley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Beard 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Bohnen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A  Brooke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  Calderwood 

Ms.  Virginia  L.  Carroll 

Mrs.  Richard  P.  Chapman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Child 

James  Russell  Clarke,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Cleary 

Mrs.  Nicholas  B.  Clinch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Coit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.W.  Colburn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Collier 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cooper  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Curhan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Cutler 

Mrs.  Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 

Miss  Amy  Davol 

Phillip  C.  Dee 

Mrs.  F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 

Nathaniel  T.  Dexter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Dickerman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Driver,  Jr. 

Richard  W.  Dwight 

Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goetz  B.  Eaton 

Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Elfers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmet 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Endicott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eskandarian 

Mrs.  Hortense  F.  Feldblum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Richard  Fennell 

Mrs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden 

Miss  Anna  E.  Finnerty 

Ms.  Michele  Fortune 

and  Peter  W.  Senopoulos 
Eugene  M.  Freedman 
Stefan  M.  Freudenberger 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 
Mrs.  Morton  R.  Godine 
Arthur  S.  Goldberg 
Carol  R.  Goldberg 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  R.  Goldweitz 
Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 
Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Grant 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Gregory 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Haas 
Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Hannah 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Hauser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ulf  B.  Heide 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  M.  Henson 
Noah  T.  Herndon 
Mrs.  Harrison  D.  Horblit 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Hosage 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Donald  Hudson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hunnewell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hyman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Indeglia 
Mrs.  Dewitt  John 
Mrs.  Albert  S.  Kahn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kopans 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 
Edward  J.  Kutlowski 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Landay 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 

Richard  K.  Lochridge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Ji 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Maddox 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mahoney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gael  Mahony 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Olivia  A.  Manice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Satoru  Masamune 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  C.  Matthews 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Matthews 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Dr.  Clinton  F.  Miller 

and  Ms.  Adele  Wick 
Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf  F.  Monosson 
Mrs.  Olney  S.  Morrill 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  Morss 
David  G.  Mugar 
Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 
Mrs.  Louville  Niles 
Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 
Miss  Mary-Catherine  O'Neill 
Mrs.  Andrew  Oliver 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Palmer 
Gary  M.  Palter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Paresky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Pearce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Phillips 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Pingree 
Mrs.  Hollis  Plimpton,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Ribakoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Robinson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Dr.  Jordan  S.  Ruboy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 
Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  S.  Scott  Morton 


Alan  H.  Scovell 

Robert  Segel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shane 

Mrs.  Jeanette  S.  Simon 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eliot  Snider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 

Theodore  E.  Stebbins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Stepanian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Stern 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Stevens 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  E.  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mrs.  Patricia  Hansen  Strang 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  B.  Talbot 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Taplin 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  O.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow 

Mrs.  David  Terwilliger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Nicholas  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Tichnor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tillinghast 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Tillman 

Mrs.  Richard  F.  Treadway 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Trippe 

Mrs.  Irving  Usen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 


Mrs.  Evelyn  R.  Wagstaff-Callahan 

Mrs.  H.  Saint  John  Webb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 

Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler 

Stetson  Whitcher 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Mrs.  Florence  T.  Whitney 

Richard  T.  Whitney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mrs.  Shepard  F.  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Wiseman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Ayer  Wood,  Jr. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 

Anonymous  (11) 


:;K 


FOR  THAT  VERY  SPECIAL  MOMENT, 
A  VERY  SPECIAL  DINING  EXPERIENCE. 

For  that  special  moment  deserving  of  a 
most  extraordinary  setting  .  .  .  permit  us  to 
suggest  The  Plaza  Dining  Room. 

Long  recognized  as  Boston's  most 
elegant  and  romantic  setting  for  dinner, 
we  proudly  introduce  an  exciting  new  menu 
featuring  Classic  American  Cuisine. 

Add  to  that  Boston's  most  renowned 
collection  of  vintage  wines,  and  you  have 
all  the  ingredients  to  make  any  occasion 
special. 


Qc 


AT  THE  COPLEY  PLAZA  HOTEL 
138  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Reservations,  617-267-5300 


cycrt+v 
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Capital  Gifts  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Anthony 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Armstrong 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Axelrod 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  E.  Bain 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  Caroline  Thayer  Bland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Bodman  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 

Ms.  Renee  Burrows 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

Ms.  Deborah  P.  Clark 

Mrs.  George  H.A.  Clowes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Constable 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mrs.  John  E.  Dawson 

Mrs.  Pierre  deBeaumont 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Dickinson 


Dorothy  Duston 

Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 

Dr.  Joyce  Friedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  Grossman 

Catherine  Louise  Hagney  (d) 

Michael  A.  Halperson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hatsopoulos 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Hearne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 

Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Kaplan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Kluchman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Harry  Levinson,  M.D. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Sr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 

Miss  Charlotte  N.  May 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Professor  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Montgomery 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

C.  W.  Paine 

Richard  C.  Paine,  Jr. 

Miss  Sheila  Paine 

Walter  C.  Paine 

Mrs.  James  J.  Pastoriza,  Sr. 

Miss  Pauline  Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Salke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Miss  Rosamond  Sears 

Jerome  H.  Shapiro,  M.D. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Sohier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 

Alan  Steinert,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mrs.  Roland  von  Weber 

Miss  Christine  White 

Mrs.  Constance  V.  R.  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 

Anonymous  (2) 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  also  grateful  to  the  following  Corporations 
and  Foundations  for  their  contributions  of  $1,500  and  above  to  one  or  more  of 
the  BSO  Capital  Gift  Programs. 


Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
Associated  Radiologists 

of  Boston,  Inc. 
Bank  of  Boston 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 
Clark  Charitable  Trust 
Connell  Limited  Partnership 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Dynatech  Corporation 
Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 


The  Gillette  Company 

The  Carol  and  Avram  Goldberg 

Family  Foundation 
The  Grainger  Foundation 
Henry  Hornblower  Fund,  Inc. 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Co. 
The  Kresge  Foundation 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
The  New  England 


The  Esther  V.  &  Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Foundations, 
Helene  R.  Cahners-Kaplan  and 
Carol  R.  Goldberg,  Trustees 
Raytheon  Company 
Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
State  Street  Foundation 
Abbot  &  Dorothy  H.  Stevens  Foundation 
Tremont  Street  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
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Culture  is  not  just  an  ornament; 
it  is  the  expression 
of  a  nation*  s  character  ♦  ♦  ♦  n 


somerset 


nn 


Because  culture  touches  on  the  noblest  impulses  within  us  all, 

The  Boston  Company  believes  our  cultural  institutions  are  central  to 

the  dignity  of  every  individual.  Which  is  why,  in  addition  to  our  enthusiastic  support 

of  many  educational  and  social  causes  in  our  community 

—  including  the  needs  of  the  homeless  —  the  people  of  The  Boston  Company 

continue  to  contribute  to  such  cultural  institutions  as  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  urge  that  you,  too,  lend  it  your  continuous  and  generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


£> 


Member  FDIC  LanJ  An  Equal  Opportunity  Lender 
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Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Friends 

$750  -  $1,499 


Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  John  M.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Aldrich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Amory 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Andrews  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  D.  Anthony 

Ms.  Sarah  Webb  Armstrong 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Barnes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  D.  Barron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  M.  Barton 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Bateman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Bentinck-Smith 

Mr.  William  I.  Bernell 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bingham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Blyth 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Bodman  HI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Brown 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  Cannon 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Mrs.  William  Claflin  HI 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Mrs.  George  H.  A.  Clowes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  W.  Coleman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Connell 

Victor  Constantiner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Crockett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  T.  Daignault 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  F.  Darling 

Mrs.  Pierre  De  Beaumont 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Devens 

Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter 

Richard  R.  Downey 

David  Driscoll 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Edmonds,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archie  C.  Epps 

Mrs.  Henri  A.  Erkelens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  V.  French 

Robert  P.  Giddings 

Ms.  Francine  Ellen  Goldstein 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Gowing 

Ms.  Betty  J.  Green 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hatsopoulos 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Gordon  Holmes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Louise  P.  Hook 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nissim  Joseph 

Mrs.  Louise  Shonk  Kelly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  0.  Keohane 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Krutenat 

Mrs.  George  C.  Lee 

Mrs.  Emily  Saltonstall  Lewis 

Graham  Atwell  Long 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 

Ms.  Anne  Lovett 

Mrs.  Victor  A.  Lutnicki 

Mrs.  David  S.  McLellan 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Myers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Nichols 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Perkins 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Pitts 
Mr.  Anthony  C.  Piatt 

and  Ms.  Nancy  Goodwin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Rauscher 
Mrs.  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Sandstrom 
George  C.  Seybolt 
Ms.  Eileen  C.  Shapiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Sharf 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Shenton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 
Charlotte  and  Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lamar  Soutter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Spiker 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  St.  Goar 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maximilian  Steinmann 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  Anthony  Swain 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Stephen  J.  Sweeney 
Mrs.  Jane  Tappan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thorndike 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  M.  Tyler  HI 
Mrs.  Sue  S.  Watson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Wengren 
Miss  Barbara  West 
Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler 
Robert  W.  White 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Wilding-White 
Mrs.  Margaret  A.  WilliamsJJeCelles 
Anonymous  (11) 


Friends 

$350  -  $749 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Adelson 

Mrs.  Else  Adler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralf  A.  Adolfsson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Althausen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Ames 

Theodore  Anastos 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Arnold 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Atwood 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Baker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  Bancroft 

Joseph  S.  Banks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Barstow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  E.  Barton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  C.  Bedford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Bever 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Blagden 

Maxwell  V.  Blum 

Miss  Rhoda  C.  Bonville 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  K  Bramhall,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Adrian  J.  Broggini 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Burge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Cabot 

Miss  Hannah  C.  Campbell 

Ray  F.  Carmichael 

Mrs.  Ephron  Catlin 

Ms.  Starr  Chambers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  M.  Chapin 

Mr.  William  F.  Chase  H 

Mr.  David  Cheever  HI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Cheever 

F.  Sargent  Cheever 

Mrs.  Miles  Nelson  Clair 

Roger  L.  Clifton 

F.  Douglas  Cochrane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Comstock 

Mrs.  Gilman  W.  Conant 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  Cooperman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gorham  L.  Cross 

Ms.  Phyllis  Smith  Curtin 


Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  K.  Darlington 

Mr.  Bob  Davis 

Mr.  William  F.  G.  Dawson 

Mrs.  Brenton  H.  Dickson  HI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Dober 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armen  Dohanian 

Mr.  Peter  A.  Draymore 

Mr.  Elbert  Drazy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Mason  Dubois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  C.  Dumaine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  M.  Dunn 

Ms.  Majorie  C.  Dyer 

Mrs.  Gladys  A.  Eggiman 

Mrs.  Philip  Eiseman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  V.  Ellis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  M.  Endicott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  S.  Epstein 

Mrs.  Romeyn  Everdell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Fadem 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jarvis  Farley 
Ms.  Carrie  Farmer 
Paul  H.  Farris 
Dr.  Harvey  V.  Fineberg 

and  Dr.  Mary  E.  Wilson 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Francis 
Ms.  Suzanne  Freedman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steve  Ganak 
Miss  Eleanor  Garfield 
Richard  B.  Gladstone 
Alan  R.  Goff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Charles  M.  Goldman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macey  J.  Goldman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Goldstein 
Ms.  Lesli  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Gore 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Gorham 
Martin  Gottlieb 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Gray 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Green 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  S.  Greenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Greenfield 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Grimes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Hadley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Gibson  Hammond 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley  L.  Hansen 
Frank  L.  Harrington,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Harris 
Ms.  Alice  B.  Hatch 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Hawes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Hayden 
Mrs.  Harold  L.  Hazen 
Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Henderson 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Heyman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Hiam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Hicks 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denny  F.  High 
Mrs.  Petie  Hilsinger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winston  R.  Hindle,  Jr. 
Sara  and  Glen  Hiner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Hinkle 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Holland 
Mrs.  Harry  P.  Hood,  Jr. 
Miss  Isabel  B.  Hooker 
Mrs.  Joseph  Howe 
Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Hoyt 
Dr.  Richard  F.  Hoyt,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Hunnewell 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 
Mrs.  Paul  M.  Jacobs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Jacobson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  H.  Jenkins 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howland  B.  Jones,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  0.  Jones 
Ms.  Sarah  Kantor 
Mrs.  Prescott  L.  Kettell 
Samuel  H.  Kim 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Kimball  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  A.  Klarman 
Ms.  Virginia  B.  Kleinrock 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kloss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Kluchman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russel  W.  Knight 


Koji  Kobayashi 

Kevin  Koch 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kornfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  F.  Kusekoski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  E.  Lacaillade 

Dr.  Barry  M.  Lamont 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Lamont 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lathrop 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Latta 

Mrs.  Paul  B.  Le  Baron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  F.  Leach 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Leahy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Lee 

Alan  L.  Lefkowitz 

Mrs.  Tudor  Leland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Elia  Lipton 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Harris  Livens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Loder 

Mrs.  Laurence  M.  Lombard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lyman,  Jr. 

Miss  Ann  E.  Macdonald 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Madden 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hywel  Madoc-Jones 

Charles  Francis  Mahoney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Malcom 

Ms.  Therese  A.  Maloney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Marcus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Mayer 

Mrs.  Maurice  McCarthy 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  McDermott 

Dr.  Jeremiah  P.  McDonald 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  McSheffrey 

Mrs.  Roy  R.  Merchant,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  D.  Michelove 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Mittelman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Moulton 

John  J.  Murphy 

Koichi  Naruse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Nelson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  S.  Nichols 

Joseph  J.  Nicholson 

J.  Patrick  O'Brien 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  O'Connor,  Sr. 

Reverend  Joseph  James  O'Hare  HI 

Mrs.  George  Olmsted 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jason  S.  Orlov 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josef  A.  Orosz,  Jr. 

Miss  Esther  E.  Osgood 

Mrs.  George  A.  Ott 

Mrs.  Milton  S.  Page 

Ms.  Mary  B.  Parent 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Harry  Parker 

Richard  J.  Parker 

Mrs.  Brackett  Parsons 

Mrs.  Helen  W.  Parsons 

Mrs.  Martha  S.  Patrick 

Carmen  J.  Patti 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Pattison 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Pecchenino 

Mrs.  Marion  L.  Peirson 

Mrs.  Thorn  Pendleton 

Miss  Sylvia  Perkins 

H.  Angus  and  Genevieve  T.  Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Pierce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvar  W.  Polk,  Jr. 

Howard  E.  Pollen 

George  J.  Power 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Prouty 

Michael  C.  J.  Putnam 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Remis 

Ms.  Ellen  B.  Richstone 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Sargeant 

Mr.  Eiji  Satani 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Scheinbart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pieter  Schiller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  G.  Schorr 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  R.  Schroeder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  Schubert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  H.  Seaver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Sepinuck 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  J.  Shachoy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Shaer 

Dr.  Jerome  H.  Shapiro 

Leslie  and  Howard  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Shirman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Shotwell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoel  P.  Shriberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Siegfried 

Dr.  Alene  Silver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  E.  Sisson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Smith 

Patrick  K.  Snead 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spaulding 

Mrs.  Josiah  A.  Spaulding 

Mrs.  Hester  D.  Sperduto 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Squire 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Stagg 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  D.  Steele,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Stevenson  D7 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galen  L.  Stone 

Mrs.  Somers  H.  Sturgis 

Miss  Faith  Thayer  Sulloway 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliot  M.  Surkin 

Mrs.  Heslip  E.  Sutherland 

Toshitsugu  Takeuchi 

Ms.  Jeanne  M.  H.  Talbourdet 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  A.  Tambone 

Dr.  Raymond  L.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  A.  Tenbrook 

Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Tishler 

Donald  Toy 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

C.  Robert  Tully 

Mrs.  Howard  Ulfelder 

Allan  Van  Gestel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Vernon 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Walcott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Walker 

Ms.  Joyce  A.  Warchol 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Watson  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Weber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Weitzel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  U.  Wellington 

Mrs.  Betty  Wheeler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  White 

Mrs.  Morrill  Wiggin 

Michael  F.  Wilcox 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Wilkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Howard  Wilson 
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Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Winslow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  J.  Winstanley 

Ms.  Katharine  Winthrop 

Ms.  Man-  Wolfson 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Wood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rawson  Lyman  Wood 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Woods 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Worb 

Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Worthen 

Mrs.  Whitney  Wright 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Younis,  Jr. 
Ms.  Mary  Ellen  Zak 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Zarren 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Zildjian 
Anonymous  (22) 


Friends 

$250  -  $349 


Mrs.  Brenda  C.  Aaronson 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Adams,  Jr. 

Mrs.  L.  Hathaway  Amsbary 

Ms.  Jill  A.  Angel 

Richard  D.  Angel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Appleton 

Myrna  and  Martin  Aronson 

G.  Michael  Ashmore 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Atherton 

Dr.  Lloyd  Axelrod  and  Eleanor  C.  Axelrod 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Banks 

Yonathan  Bard 

Miss  Anahid  Barmakian 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 

Mrs.  Marshall  K  Bartlett 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  D.  Becker 

Mrs.  Diane  Y.  Bedrosian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Gregg  Bemis 

William  J.  Bernier,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Bianchi 

Ms.  Judith  Bidwell 

Mrs.  V.  Stoddard  Bigelow 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird  HI 

Roland  Blackburn,  Jr. 

Abraham  Bluestone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  L.  Bondy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Anne  C.  Booth 

Gustavo  Bottan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Bouton 

Senator  Walter  J.  Boverini 

Lee  C.  Bradley  HI 

Vincent  C.  Brann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Braude 

Mrs.  J.  Dante  Brebbia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Bressler 

Mrs.  Donald  W.  Brookfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burton  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  B.  Browne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Brack 

Catherine  J.  and  Lloyd  M.  Bunting  HI 

William  J.  Butterworth 

Mrs.  Harriet  Cabot 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Cane 

Eric  Canel 

Leon  M.  Cangiano,  Jr. 

Dr.  Patricia  I.  Carella 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  Carls 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Carroll 

Dr.  Mary  C.  Cavallaro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  H.  Chase 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  N.  Cheever 

Lanbo  Chen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Y.  Chittick,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Clark,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Clark 

Robert  Clemence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Clemson 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Cleveland 

Mrs.  John  W.  Coffey 

Janine  and  Douglas  Cohen 

Miss  Minnie  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Colby  HI 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Comey 

Thomas  E.  Connolly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woolsey  S.  Conover 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Conrads 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Cooke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Coolidge 

Eugene  G.  Coombs,  Jr. 

Drs.  Amiel  Cooper  and  Lori  Adcock 

Lucy  A.  and  James  E.  Coppola 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Costello 

Mrs.  J.  Holland  Cotter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Cotton 

Frank  W.  Crabill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Creighton,  Jr. 

Mr.  John  Crocker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Crocker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Crowley,  Jr. 

Brace  Curran 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Curtin,  Jr. 

Arnold  R.  Cutler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Davis  H 

Rev.  Msgr.  Russell  H.  Davis 

Mrs.  Kendall  B.  DeBevoise 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  I.  DeFriez 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Denning 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roman  W.  DeSanctis 

Ms.  Aili  Di  Bonadventura 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  H.  Diamond 

Ms.  Margaret  Diefenderfer 

Kendall  Doble 

Miss  Sally  Dodge 

Robert  W.  Doran 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  C.  Dorn 

Mrs.  Zelma  R.  Dorson 

Stephen  R.  Dunn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Dziekan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Eaton,  Jr. 

Walter  D.  Edmonds 

Miss  Mary  C.  Eliot 

Charles  H.  Ellis,  Jr. 

Ms.  Winifred  E.  Ellis 

Mrs.  A.  Bradlee  Emmons 

Denman  Engstrom 

Ms.  Therese  M.  Engstrom 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Epstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Erhard 

Ms.  Martha  A.  Erickson 

Staff  an  Ericsson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Evans 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Feinberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Feldman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  G.  Ferris,  Jr. 


Miss  Janet  P.  Fitch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Niles  D.  Flanders 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brent  P.  Fletcher 

Miss  Laura  B.  Foster 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Fox 

Mrs.  Marie  H.  Fox 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Freeman 

Barry  L.  Friedman 

Mrs.  John  Furman 

Edward  B.  Galligan 

Mrs.  Charles  Mack  Ganson 

Ms.  Dorothy  Lord  Ganz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  N.  Garth 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Everett  E.  Gendler 

Paul  J.  Gerry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Gherardi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Ghublikian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Edward  Giberti 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Gifford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Gilbert 

Rabbi  Albert  Ginsburgh 

John  J.  Giuliani 

Mrs.  Harvey  B.  Gold 

Alan  Goldberg 

Frederick  Goldstein 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Gorbach 

Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  Jr. 

Vincent  J.  Gorman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken  Gould 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Goyette 

Ekkehard  Grampp 

Frank  C.  Graves 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Gray 

Mrs.  Hugh  Gregg 

Mrs.  Helen  Grossman 

Miss  Constance  Grosvenor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Gustin,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lyman  P.  Gutterson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Haber 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Haffenreffer 

Mrs.  John  M.  Haffenreffer 

Ms.  Frances  Sloan  Hall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Hamann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  E.  Haroian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baron  M.  Hartley 

Ms.  Sarah  J.  Hastings 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Hayes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milan  A.  Heath,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Heaton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Hender 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  E.  Henderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Hicks 

Ms.  Lucinda  Hines 

Mrs.  Karl  J.  Hirshman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Brian  Holland 

Ms.  Charlotte  Hollister 

John  A.  Holmes 
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Copley  Place.  A  rare  medley 

of  distinctive  fashions:  Notably  underscored 

byCNeiman  Marcus,  Tiffany's 

and  over  100  exclusive  shops; 


PILyE  Y .;'.;.  IP  ,-.%  A 

IN  BOSTON'S  BACK  BAY 


William  F.  Hoist 
Boss  G.  Honig 
Dr.  Douglas  Horst 

and  Ms.  Maureen  Phillips 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fox  Hovey 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tern,'  Howard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  W.  Hurd 
Constantine  Hutchins,  Jr. 
Mark  Hyman,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Blake  Ireland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  Issaes 
Miss  Carol  F.  Ishimoto 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  0.  Ives 
Ms.  Ruth  P.  Ives 
Martin  L.  Jack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 
James  H.  Jackson 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Y.  C.  Jao 
Richard  F.  Jarrell 
Mrs.  T.  Edson  Jewell 
Mrs.  H.  Alden  Johnson,  Jr. 
Walter  J.  Johnson 
Paul  and  Barbara  Jaskow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dana  Jost 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Kane 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Karas 
Mrs.  Charles  Kassel 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  P.  Kassirer 
Dean  Kauffman 
Sumner  Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufmann 
Mrs.  Kathleen  M.  Keenan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartow  Kelly 
William  E.  Kelly 
John  F.  Kendriek 
Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  A.  Kennedy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  D.  Kennedy 
Drs.  Kenneth  R.  and  Barbara  M.  Kenyon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Kittredge 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Knight 
Ivan  M.  Krasner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  N.  Krebs 
Dr.  Ruth  B.  Kundsin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Kuskin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Kutchin 
Ms.  Cecelia  A.  Lacey-Anzuoni 
Mrs.  F.  Danby  Lackey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ladd 
Arthur  G.  LaMirande 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Landay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Landes 
Mrs.  William  L.  Langer 
Richard  Langerman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Langlois 
Michael  Lappin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  E.  Larson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Latham,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Lawrence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Leonard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Lesser 
Richard  H.  Lindgren 
Ms.  Esther  Loitherstein 
Lawrence  D.  Lorenzo 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Lurie 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  MacDougall,  Jr. 


Ms.  Karen  MacDougall 

Peter  MacDougall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  D.  Mackintosh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  MacNeill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Malloy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Malloy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  F.  O  Maloney 

Ms.  Therese  A.  Maloney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Manzella 

Hugo  J.  Marchi 

Mrs.  George  R.  Mathey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  D.  May 

Dr.  Kathryn  A.  McCarthy 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  V.  McDermott,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  M.  McGinn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  W.  McKittrick 

Mr.  Leonard  E.  Mellberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Merenda 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Messing 

George  B.  Meszoly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  F.  Meyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Meyer,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  S.  Michaels 

George  Michaels 

Ms.  Judith  Ann  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  T.  Miller 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Millis 

John  M.  Morss 

R.  E.  Moulton,  Jr. 

Ms.  Martha  S.  Mugar 

David  L.  Myers 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  P.  Nesbeda 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Mrs.  Herman  A.  Osgood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyman  Ossoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  M.  Ossoff 

Seiichiro  Ota 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Park 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  S.  Patton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Pattullo 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Peabody 

Robert  B.  Peckham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Pepper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Peretz 

Ms.  Nancy  Peterson 

Mr.  Daniel  Phillips 

and  Rev.  Diana  W.  Phillips 
Mrs.  Overton  A.  Phillips 
C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  A.  Pierce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  M.  Pistorino 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Pitcher,  Jr. 
Edward  E.  Pomfret 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Pope 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  A.  Popovsky 
Peter  B.  Post 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Pratt 
Mrs.  John  H.  Privitera 
Richard  Quinn 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Rabb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Rabb 
Jean-Pierre  Radley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Ramler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Reeder,  Jr. 
John  R.  and  Laura  Eby  Regier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Riley  HI 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 
Ms.  Marcia  A.  Rizzotto 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  W.  Robbins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  R.  Robertson 

Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ex  Rodgers 

Stephen  R.  and  Barbara  Roop 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  G.  Roskind,  Jr. 

William  C.  Rothert 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Rowland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Daniel  Rubenstein 

David  T.  Rubin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  G.  Rubin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 

Afford  Paul  Rudnick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  S.  Saad 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erven  A.  Samsel 

John  V.  C.  Saylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Schaye 

Robert  W.  Schlundt 

Henry  L.  P.  Schmelzer 

Peter  Schofield 

Wilfred  Schofield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  A.  Schon 

Ms.  Paula  Schumann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Scully 

K  E.  Seagal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Seamans 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  H.  Sears 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Sebba 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Senkler  II 

Mrs.  Freema  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Shelzi 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Shirley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  Siegel 

David  F.  Simon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  E.  Smith 

Mrs.  Donna  Smith 

Mrs.  Gordon  Smith 

Ms.  Loretta  Smith 

Peter  N.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  L.  Snyder  HI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  M.  Sobin 

Mrs.  Harold  Sofield 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Sorger 

Mrs.  Horace  H.  Soule 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Spound 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Sprague 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  F.  Squire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Stahl 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Stahl 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Stanbury 

Norman  Stein 

Alan  Steinert 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Goodwill  M.  Stewart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Stimpson 

Edward  T.  Sullivan 

Ms.  Vanessa  Symmons 

Kazuhiro  Takahashi 

Marc  and  Mette  Teller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  M.  Theodore 

Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  Thompson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Tobin 

Ms.  Judith  R.  Tucker 

David  L.  VanDerMeid 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Vanderweil,  Sr. 

Rev.  George  D.  Vartzelis 

Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Vawter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  C.  Vigneron 
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Dinner  and  symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  symphony  menu  is  the  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance. 

The  fixed-price,  three-course  dinners  are  prepared  and  served  with  style. 

And  accompanied  by  free  parking.  So  you  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll 

to  symphony  with  time  to  spare.  For  reservations,  call  424-7000. 

.KOWENADE 

At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 


CAREY* 


LIMOUSINE 

•CHAUFFEUR  DRIVEN  SEDANS, 

VANS  AND  LIMOUSINES 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 
•EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 
Est.  1924 

623-8700 

24  HR.  SERVICE/BOSTON  AREA 

A&A  LIMOUSINE  RENTING  INC. 

161  BROADWAY— SOMERVILLE,  MA 

SERVICE  IN  300  CITIES  •  60  COUNTRIES  •  6  CONTINENTS 

MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

NATIONWIDE  1-800-336-4646 


All  our  services  are  free 
-  no  strings  attached. 

We  perform  a  veritable  symphony  of  travel 

arrangements...  at  no 

extra  charge  to  you. 

Travel  is  our  forte;  v 

Garber  is  our  name. 

Give  us  a  call- 

734-2100 

and  we'll  get  in  tune 

with  your  travel  needs. 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 
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I 

Stephen  J.  Vincent 

Mrs.  Mark  R.  Werman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Wistran 

Robert  A.  Vogt 

Julien  Vose  Weston 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Wolf 

William  K.  Walters 

Mrs.  Henry  Wetter,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Woodman 

Mrs.  John  Ware,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Edith  G.  Weyerhaeuser 

Robert  W.  Wormstead,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Wheeler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  M.  Zack 

f         Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Zaeh  Webster 

Clark  and  Nancy  Whitcomb 

Mrs.  Zenon  S.  Zannetos 

Karen  S.  and  G.  Hartley  D.  Webster 

Ms.  Elaine  P.  Whiteside 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Zeller 

Steven  Weisman 

Edward  T.  Whitney,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Ziering,  Jr. 

Ms.  Kathy  L.  Weiss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  N.  Wilder 

Anonymous  (21) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  C.  Welch 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Wilson 

Dedicated  Gifts 

Contributions  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony 

r  Orchestra  during  the 

1991  fiscal  year  in  honor  of  the  following  individuals: 

Evelyn  Arac 

Jonathan  Kerlin  Getz 

Elaine  Rosenfeld 

Sandy  and  David  Bakalar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maury  Lasden 

Malcolm  Sherman 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Milani 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Solomon 

Lewis  Gelbert 

William  Pierce 

Contributions  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  O 

rchestra  during  the  1991 

fiscal  year  in  memory 

of  the  following  individuals: 

Alan  C.  Bemis 

Edward  A.  Conboy 

James  Kiley 

John  F.  Bergin,  Jr. 

Ellen  M.  Crane 

Samuel  Mayes 

Hope  Barnes 

Kathleen  Fullerton 

William  Remis 

Ruth  Berow 

Lucy  Gallup 

Amy  Shapiro 

Eleanor  C.  Bradley 

i 

The  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  is  particularly  grateful  to  those  individuals 

who  chose  to  remember  the  BSO  through  a  bequest: 

Natalie  Berry 

Thomas  Lee  Higginson 

Francis  Parkman 

Helen  R.  Blodgett 

Robert  H.  Jonson 

Mary  M.  Prall 

Eleanor  C.  Bradley 

Louise  Lamlein 

Rosalie  Rosen 

Alice  E.  Buff 

J.  Edgar  Laroche 

Ruth  Sanderson 

Margaret  M.  Carrier 

Germaine  Laurent 

Mary  F.H.  Smith 

Eleanor  M.  Dyer 

Adeline  H.  Leary 

Edna  Talbot 

Edith  F.  Eustis 

Mary  R.  McCarthy 

Margaret  Blake  Taylor 

Allyn  B.  Forbes 

Abigail  F.  McCoy 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Marie  Audet  Gillet 

John  T.  Norton 

Katharine  Lane  Weems 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 


$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 
of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  North  American  Tour 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lane 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  P.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
William  K.  O'Brien 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Deloitte  &  Touche 
James  T.  McBride 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 


Dynatech  Corporation 
J. P.  Barger 

Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EG&G,  Inc. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

First  Winthrop  Corporation 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Grafacon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

The  Henley  Group 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Lawner  Reingold  Britton  &  Partners 
Michael  H.  Reingold 
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1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

MCI 
Jonathan  Crane 

McKinsey  &  Company 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

The  New  England 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Nynex  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


PaineWebber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

People  Magazine 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  Picard 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 


haJback 

*       *         CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

104.9  FM 


Celebrating  a  Quarter-Century  of 
Classical  Music  on  104.9  FM. 

1  (800)  370-104.9  (In  Mass.) 
1  (508)927-104.9 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Leaders  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  support  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which 
are  capitalized  denote  Business  Honor  Roll  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  treble 
clef  (|)  denotes  support  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An  eighth-note  symbol  (J>)  indicates  support  of 
$2,500-$4,999. 


Accountants 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 
William  F.  Meagher 

i1  Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
William  K.  O'Brien 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 
Robert  D.  Happ 

/Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.,  P.C. 
Allan  Tofias 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA  LANE 

Edward  Eskandarian 

I  Cabot  Communications 
William  I.  Monaghan 

Clark/Linsky  Design 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

HELL,  HOLLEDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

LAWNER  REINGOLD 
BRITTON  &  PARTNERS 
Michael  H.  Reingold 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 
Aerospace 

|  Northrop  Corporation 
Kent  Kresa 
Alarm  Systems 


American  Alarm  &  Communications 
Richard  Sampson 

Antiques/Art  Galleries 


^Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 
Automotive 


^J.N.  Phillips  Glass 
Company,  Inc. 
Alan  L.  Rosenfield 


LEXUS 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 
Ira  Stepanian 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Bancorp 
Richard  Laine 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 
John  Laird 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Brooks  Sullivan 

•^Eastern  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

|USTrust 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building/Contracting 

| Harvey  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

•I'Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

^Walsh  Brothers 
James  Walsh  II 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

i1  Andersen  Consulting  Co. 
William  D.  Green 

^Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

$The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 
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Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

/'Corporate  Decisions 
David  J.  Morrison 

|  Fairfield  Financial  Holdings 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

•^General  Electric  Consulting 
James  J.  Harrigan 

^Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

$Lochridge  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  K.  Loehridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

•^Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

|  Prudential  Securities 
Robert  Whelan 

$Rath  &  Strong 
Dan  Ciampa 

THOMAS  H.  LEE  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

^The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 
Kenneth  C.  Barrons 

|  Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

|  Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee  Company 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

| Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

$0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

Seasoned  to  Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 


We  salute  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra 

on  their  111th  season 

WELCH  &  FORBES 

JOHN  K.  SPRING 

RICHARD  OLNEY  III 

KENNETH  S.  SAFE,  JR. 

ARTHUR  C.  HODGES 

JOHN  LOWELL 

M.  LYNN  BRENNAN 

THOMAS  N.  DABNEY 

JOHN  H.  EMMONS,  JR. 

V.  WILLIAM  EFTHIM 

OLIVER  A.  SPALDING 

GUIDO  R.  PERERA,  JR. 

CHARLES  T.  HAYDOCK 

Creative  financial  planning  and 

investment  advice  since  1838 

45  School  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108    Tel.  (617)  523-1635 

oo 

or 


W\o 


Stay  Overnight  At  The  Ritz^Carlton 
And  wake  Up  In  Europe. 

Wake  up  to  the  cultural  and  culinary  delights  of  one  of  the  great  capitals  of 

Europe  with  a  Cultural  Evening  at  The  Ritz-Carlton.  It  includes  a  deluxe  room 

for  two  with  a  welcoming  gift,  dinner  or  brunch,  an  intimate  wine  tasting, 

a  private  kitchen  tour  with  a  renowned  European  guest  chef, 

and  use  of  the  Le  Pli  Health  Spa. 

All  for  a  modest  $250  per  night  based  on  double  occupancy. 

Call  617-536-5700  for  reservations  and  a  complimentary  Festival  Magazine. 


THE  RITZ-CARLTON 

Boston 

The  5th  International  Cultural  Festival 
January  6  -  March  15,  1992 


O 

OO 


Barcelona   •   Athens   •   Paris 
Amsterdam  •   Madeira 


Dublin  •   Dusseldorf  •   Rome 
Lausanne-Ouchy  •  Oslo 


o 
oo 


The  Ritz-Carlton,  15  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  MA  02117.  For  reservations,  call  617-536-5700  or  800-241-3333 
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Education 


|Bentley  College 
Gregory  Adamian 

Electrical/Electronics 


^Analytical  Sj^stems 
Engineering  Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Mass.  Electric  Construction 
Company 
Bill  Breen 

J^p.h  mechanical  Corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

|R  &  D  Electrical  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Energy/Utilities 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

i  Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

HEC,  Inc. 
David  S.  Dayton 

Mobil  Oil 
Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 


GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Continental  Cablevision 
Amos  Hostetter,  Jr. 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A  Smith 

Loews  Theatres 
A  Alan  Friedberg 

PEOPLE  MAGAZINE 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL 
5  BOSTON 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

Environmental 

^  Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Toxikon  Corporation 
Laxman  S.  DeSai 

Finance/Investments 

3i  Corporation 
Geoffrey  N.  Taylor 

,§Advent  International 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

^Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Robert  E.  Flaherty 

•^Bear  Stearns  &  Company,  Inc. 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

BOT  Financial  Corporation  — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

| Essex  Investment  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

i§Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

|  Fidelity  Investment  Institutional 
Group 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

i'The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcom  MacColl 

J1  First  Security  Services 
Robert  L.  Johnson 

«^GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

•^Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

|  Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

|  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 
John  G.  Higgins 

|,Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  F.  Cleary 

^The  Putnam 
Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 
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|,Spaulding  Investment 
Company 
C.H.  Spaulding 

$,  State  Street  Development 
Management  Corp. 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

J1  Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

•^Woodstock  Corporation 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

High  Technology 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 

NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

| Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

$CSC  Consulting,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Davox  Corporation 
Daniel  Hosage 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

^EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  COMPANY 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

^Intermetrics  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Saponaro 

^Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 


Meeting  planners  who  need 

help  with  their  budgets 
should  go  to  business  school. 


At  Bentley  College's  Office  of 
Conferencing  and  Special  Events 
(C  A.S.E.),  we  know  better  than 
anyone  how  to  work  within  your 
budget  without  sacrificing  the 
grade  A  facilities,  services  and 
amenities  you  need  to  make  your 
meeting  a  success. 

We're  conveniently  located  and 
can  accommodate  meetings  from 
15  to  1200  people.  And  we  offer 
full-service  catering  by  Marriott, 
recreational  facilities,  free  parking 
and  satellite  video/teleconferencing. 

So  when  you're  studying  loca- 
tions for  your  next  meeting,  call 
(617)891-CASE.  It's  the  best  way 
to  earn  extra  credit. 


QU  Bentley  College 


For  meetings  of  the  minds. 

The  Office  of  Conferencing  And  Special  Events. 

Waltham,  MA  02254 


^flhO-     >,    A   * 


Pink  sapphire 
&  diamonds 
in  1 8kt.  gold 


^dependence  Court.  Concord.  MA  01742*  (508)  371-1088 
Hours:  Tues.  -  Sat.  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
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#^IPL  Systems,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

|M/A-Com,  Inc. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

»The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

» Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

£Parlex  Corporation 
"  Herbert  W.  Pollack 

'Polaroid  Corporation 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

iPrime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

^Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Dennis  Picard 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

Stratus  Computer 
William  E.  Foster 

TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

.    TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

.Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Whistler  Corp. 
Charles  A  Stott 

Hotels/Restaurants 

Back  Bay  Hilton 
James  A.  Daley 

Boston  Harbor  Hotel 
James  M.  Carmody 

Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
Jurgen  Giesbert 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 
Robin  A  Brown 


GREATER  BOSTON 
HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

| ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

^The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Thomas  Egan 

•f1  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Stephen  Foster 

^Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

|  The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Insurance 

•^American  Title  Insurance  Company 
Terry  E.  Cook 

JArkwright 
Enzo  Rebula 

$  Berkshire  Partners 
Carl  Ferenbach 

|Caddell  &  Byers 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

$  Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  S.  Doyle 

*  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  Gillespie 

$Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 
William  F.  Newell 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

•^Johnson  &  Higgins  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

•^Keystone  Provident  Life 
Insurance  Company 
Robert  G.  Sharp 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

|  Safety  Insurance  Company 
Richard  B.  Simches 

$  Sedgwick  James  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  H.  Sullivan 
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Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 
of  Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 
Joseph  Hunt 

•^Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart 
Robert  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick  &  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

|  Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

$  Goodwin,  Procter  and  Hoar 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

•^Hemenway  &  Barnes 
Peter  D.  Roberts 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A  Hubbard  II 

^  Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

J1  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

|Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris, 
Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

^  Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

|Palmer  &  Dodge 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham 

Wood,  ClarMn  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

•^Ben  Mac  Enterprises 
Thomas  McAuliffe 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manufacturing 

•T'Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Allwaste  Asbestos  Abatement,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 


GROGAN  &  COMPANY 


line  Art  Auctioneers  and  A 


pp 


raisers 


A, 


.s  Bostons  leading  international  auction  house,  we  are 

committed  to  serving  heirs  and  executors  in  the  appraisal  and 

auction  sale  of  Fine  Art,  Antiques  &  Jewelry.  Whether  you  have 

an  extensive  collection,  a  single  item,  or  an  entire  estate,  please 

contact  Michael  B.  Grogan  to  learn  more  about  our  services. 


Bostons  Own  Auction  House 

890  Ijommonwealtn  Avenue,  Boston,  i*Vassacnusetts  02215 
Telepkone  (617)  566-4100   ■   Fax  (617)  566-7715 


Tower  Records  has 
the  largest  selection  of 
Classical,  Opera  and 
Chamber  music. 


(Located  3  blocks 

from  Symphony  Hall) 


TOWER  RECOR 

COMING  TO 

HARVARD  SO 

.95  MT  AUBURN*  ST. 
->  FALL  1991    *■' 


NMRRMDS™ 


BOSTON    Mass.  Ave.  at  Newbury 

Hynes  Convention  Center/ICA  (D  stop  on  the  Green  Line 
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Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

^Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

^Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

|C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

^Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 
William  F.  Connell 

^Converse,  Inc. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

|FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

I  GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

General  Latex  and 
Chemical  Corp. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

^Harvard  Folding  Box 
Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

^HMK  Enterprises 
Steven  Karol 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

Leach  &  Garner  Company 
Edwin  F  Leach  H 

Legget  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

New  England  Business 
Service,  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

Rand-Whitney  Corporation 
Robert  Kraft 


$  Reebok  International  Ltd. 
Paul  Fireman 

J^The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

$,The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

•^Superior  Brands,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

^The  Tonon  Group 
Robert  Tonon 

*  Watts  Industries,  Inc. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 

Printing/Publishing 

^Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

J1  Daniels  Printing 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

GRAFACON,  INC. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
BUI  Steel 

Real  Estate/Development 

|  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

«^The  Chiofaro  Company 
Donald  Chiofaro 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran-Jennison  Companies 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

i^The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

Horizon  Commercial 
Management 
Joan  Eliachar 
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•^John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Keller  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

i'Meditrust  Corporation 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Nordblom  Company 
Roger  P.  Nordblom 

•^Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

§Arley  Merchandise  Corporation 
David  I.  Riemer 

^Carillon  Importers,  Ltd. 
Ernest  Capria 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

|  Henri  Bendel 
Jeff  Byron 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

•^Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

•^Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harry  and  Michael  Boodakian 

•^Lancome  Paris 
Steve  Morse 

|Neiman  Marcus 
William  D.  Roddy 

Prize  Possessions 
Virginia  N.  Durfee 

Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

•^Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 
Avram  Goldberg 

^Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

Science/Medical 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

$  Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

§Damon  Corporation 
Robert  L.  Rosen 


WE'RE 

MUSK  TO 

YOUR  MOUTH. 

A  fresh-from-the-oven  overture: 

Bruegger's  10  varieties  of  K  l 

authentic  NY  style  bagels.    *J 

With  Supreme  Cheese, 

for  a  tasteful  duet. 

We  get  rave 

reviews     S 

daily!     /^Sr  AT 


279  Mass. 

Ave.,  Boston 

(Behind  Symphony  Hall) 


(617)536-6003 


"We  specialize  in 

investment  and  financial 

services  for  wealthy 

individuals 

and  families." 


North  American  Management  has 
been  serving  clients  for  over  60 
years.  To  find  out  more,  please  call 
617-695-2100. 


Principals:  David  B.  Stone,  Hans  H. 
Est  in,  Jacob  F.  Brown  II,  John  H. 
Grummon,  Earl  E.  Watson  III,  and 
JohnM.  Reynolds 


North  American 
Management  Corporation 

Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Suite  300 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Investment  Advice  for  Individuals  and  Families 


Independence,  service,  and  companionship  in 
New  England's  most  affordable 
senior  rental  community. 


%ivtr  (Bay  CCub 

99  Brackett  Street  /  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  /  (617)  472-4457 
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J^HCA  Portsmouth  Regional  Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

|JA.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

^Lifeline 
Arthur  Phipps 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

/Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 


Shaughnessy  &  Ahern  Co. 
John  J.  Shaughnessy 

$TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel/Transportation 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Norman  Tasgal 

Telecommunications 

^AT&T 

Donald  Bonoff 
Timothy  Murray 


^AT&T  Network  Systems 
John  P.  McKinnon 
Robert  Sanferrare 

i1  Cellular  One 
Charles  Hoffman 

MCI 
Jonathan  Crane 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 
Brian  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 
William  C.  Ferguson 


See  what's  new  for  '92! 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


c^D 


The  Symphony  Shop  is  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance 
on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Hours:  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  11-4;  Saturday  12-6; 
and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission. 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday,  February  13,  at  8 
Saturday,  February  15,  at  8 
Tuesday,  February  18,  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


VERDI 


Rex  tremendae 

Recordare 

Ingemisco 

Confutatis 

Lacrimosa 


Requiem  Mass  for  four  solo  voices,  chorus, 

and  orchestra,  in  memory  of  Alessandro  Manzoni 

Requiem  and  Kyrie 
Dies  irae 

Dies  irae 

Tuba  mirum 

Mors  stupebit 

Liber  scriptus 

Quid  sum  miser 

Offertorio  (Domine  Jesu  Christe) 

Sanctus 

Agnus  Dei 

Lux  aeterna 

Libera  me 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
AGNES  BALTSA,  mezzo-soprano 
LUIS  LIMA,  tenor 
ROBERTO  SCANDIUZZI,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season 
are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.,  to  charge 
tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send 
payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for  each  ticket 
ordered  by  phone. 
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Mass" 
'Bay  Co. 


TrtshFishf 

TmelVmei 


HAVE  YOU  DINED  AT  MASS*  BAY  CO.  LATELY? 

NO?! 
THEN  YOU  HAVENT  DINED  AT  MASS*  BAY  CO.! 

FRESH  FISH,  FINE  WINE, 

AND  ALTERNATIVES  EVEN  A  LAND  LUBBER 

COULD  GO  OVERBOARD  FOR. 

JOIN  US  FOR  DINNER  AND  FREE  PARKING. 

SHERATON  BOSTON  HOTEL  &  TOWERS 

39  Dalton  Street  •  Boston,  MA 

(617)  236  -  2000 


I 
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Courses  &  workshops  in  Art,  Crafts, 
Design,  Media  &  Performing  Arts,  Art  History 
&  Art  Education. 

International  Studios  in  London,  Greece, 

Italy  and  Mexico. 

August  Studios  for  High  School  Students 

Program  of  Continuing  Education 

621  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  021 15 
Call  617/232-1555  for  brochure 


Back  Bay  Shutter  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

TEL  617-862-0900/  FAX  617-862-6645 

llppll^^    Specializing  in  interior  window 
''"Wllslj!    treatment  and  service  not  readily 
available  to  the  general  public. 


Conrad,  Athey,  Shoji,  Bamboo, 
Sunscreen  wood  Venetians,  Match- 
stick,  Skylight  and  Greenhouse 
treatments,  motorization  and,  of 
course,  endless  styles  of  interior 
shutters.  Measured,  painted,  in- 
stalled, and  serviced  by  profession- 
als. Please  try  us  through  your 
design  professional. 


COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 

Thursday  'D'- February  13,  8-9:35 
Saturday  'A' -February  15,  8-9:35 
Tuesday  'B'-  February  18,  8-9:35 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
AGNES  BALTSA,  mezzo-soprano 
LUIS  LIMA,  tenor 
ROBERTO  SCANDIUZZI,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
VERDI  Requiem 

Thursday,  February  20,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C -February  20,  8-9:45 
Friday  'A' -February  21,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'B' -February  22,  8-9:45 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  86 

DVORAK  Symphony  No.  9, 

From  the  New  World 


Thursday  'B' -March  5,  8-10 
Friday 'B'- March  6,  2-4 
Saturday  'A' -March  7,  8-10 
VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY  conducting 

SCHOENBERG  Pelleas  und  Melisande 

SIBELIUS  Symphony  No.  2 


Wednesday,  March  11,  at  7:30  p.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'A' -March  12,  8-9:45 
Friday  'A' -March  13,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'B' -March  14,  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'C- March  17,  8-9:45 

YURI  TEMIRKANOV  conducting 
PROKOFIEV  Symphony  No.  1, 

Classical 
STRAVINSKY  Pulcinella  Suite 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Serenade  for  Strings 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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Our  Long  Term  Care  Is 
As  Good  As  Gold. 


There's  tremendous  peace  of  mind  in  excellence.  That's  why 
our  1991  Hillhaven  Gold  Award  is  so  meaningful  to  our 
residents  and  their  families. 

The  Hillhaven  family  includes  more  than  350  nursing 
centers  and  retirement  communities  nationwide.  Only 
those  achieving  flawless  compliance  on  hundreds  of 
federal  standards,  from  resident  rights  to  quality  of  life, 
earn  the  Gold  Award.  Others  claim  excellence.  This 
honor  proves  it. 


We're  pleased  to  receive  The  Hillhaven  Gold 
Award.  It  reflects  our  commitment  to  providing 
long  term  care  of  exceptional  quality  for  our 
residents  —  long  term  care  that's  as  good  as  gold. 


* 


presentation 
Manor 
Nursing 
Home 


10  Bellamy  Street 
Brighton,  MA  02135 

(617)  782-8113 


FINE  ARTS 

RESTAURANT 


The  FINE   ARTS   RESTAURANT  is  the 
perfect  place  for  a  pre-concert  lunch  or  dinner. 
Regional  and  ethnic  cuisine,  prepared  with  the 
freshest  ingredients,  is  artistically  presented 
to  complement  art  exhibits.  (Museum  admission 
is  not  required  to  dine  in  the  restaurant.) 

Lunch:    Tuesday  through  Sunday,  1 1 :30  am  -  2:30  pm 
Dinner:  Wednesday  through  Friday,  5:30  -  8:30  pm 
Call  direct:  (617)  266-3663  or  (617)  267-9300  x474 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

465  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston  MA  02115 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 

(266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony- Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and 
take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  and  Tuesday-,  Thursday-,  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concerts.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The 
tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are  sold  at  $6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m. 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as  of  5  p.m. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a 
ticket  stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland 
Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guar- 
anteed pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening 
concerts  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Sub- 
scription Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area);  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live 
by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition,  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Develop- 
ment Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with 
your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A 
Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate 
recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Office  at  (617)  638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
Saturday  from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  inter- 
mission. The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Sym- 
phony Lap  Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel 
and  recordings.  The  Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A 
selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further 
information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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A  TRADITION  OF  FINANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation, 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Tokyo,  Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1989. 
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One  Hundred  Eleventh  Season 


LASSALE 

THE  ART  OF 

SEIKO 
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BUDGET  TERMS 
AVAILABLE 


£B  HORN 

Jewelers  since  18S9  m 


Our  752Hd  ]/ear 

THE  E.B.  HORN  COMPANY 

429  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MA 

ALL  MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

MAIL  OR  PHONE  ORDERS  (617)  542-3902    OPEN  MON.  AND  THURS.  'TIL  7 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  Chairman  Emeritus 


J. P.  Barger,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney,  Vice-Chairman 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Vice-Chairman 


George  H.  Kidder,  President 

Archie  C.  Epps,  Vice-Chairman 

William  J.  Poorvu,  Vice-Chairman  and  Treasurer 


David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
James  F.  Cleary 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 
Julian  Cohen 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Deborah  B.  Davis 
Nina  L.  Doggett 

Trustees  Emeriti 

Vernon  R.  Alden 
Philip  K.  Allen 
Allen  G.  Barry 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
Abram  T.  Collier 


Dean  Freed 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
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Celebrating  the  100th  Anniversary 
of  the  Birth  of  Charles  Munch 
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To  mark  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Munch,  the  Boston  Symphony  Archives  has  mounted 
a  display  of  memorabilia  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs,  and  other 
historical  documents,  the  exhibit  explores  the  career  of  Charles  Munch,  focusing  on  his  tenure  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to  1962.  In  the  photograph  above, 
Munch  (right)  is  shown  with  guest  conductor  Pierre  Monteux  (left),  himself  music  director  of  the 
BSO  from  1919  to  1924,  and  the  train  conductor  just  prior  to  departing  on  the  BSO's  transconti- 
nental tour  in  1953.  The  Boston  Symphony  Archives  extends  special  thanks  to  Bunnell  Frame  Shop 
for  its  generous  assistance  in  mounting  this  exhibit. 
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Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

at  Jordan  Hall, 

Sunday,  March  1,  at  3  p.m. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  per- 
form the  final  concert  of  their  1991-92  season 
on  Sunday,  March  1,  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall 
at  New  England  Conservatory.  The  program 
includes  Haydn's  Trio  in  G  for  flute,  violin, 
and  cello,  Opus  100,  No.  4,  Mozart's  Quartet 
in  E-flat  for  piano,  violin,  viola,  and  cello, 
K.493,  Kirchner's  Trio  for  violin,  cello,  and 
piano,  and  Stravinsky's  L'Histoire  du  soldat 
concert  suite.  Tickets  at  $16.50,  $12.50,  and 
$9.50  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box 
office  or  through  SymphonyCharge  at 
(617)  266-1200. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  eighteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting  their 
work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first- 
balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On  display 
through  February  24  is  an  exhibit  featuring 
varied  black  and  white  photography  of  Douglas 
Christian  and  Carolyn  Ross.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  exhibit  celebrating  March  as 
"Youth  Arts  Month."  Coordinated  by  Leslie 
Ann  Miller,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Art  Educator  Association,  the  exhibit  features 
more  than  fifty  works  by  public  school  students 
from  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade 
across  the  state  (February  2 4- April  6).  These 
exhibits  are  sponsored  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Association  of  Volunteers,  and  a  portion 
of  each  sale  benefits  the  orchestra.  Please  con- 
tact the  Volunteer  Office  at  (617)  638-9390, 
for  further  information. 

NYNEX  Sponsors 

"Salute  to  Symphony"  1992, 

April  10-13 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  NYNEX  is 
corporate  sponsor  of  "Salute  to  Symphony," 
the  BSO's  annual  fundraiser  and  community 
outreach  project.  WCRB  102.5  FM  Classical 
Radio  Boston,  in  its  twenty-second  year  of  col- 
laboration on  this  project,  will  feature  Boston 
Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  performances  and 


celebrity  interviews  in  broadcasts  throughout 
"Salute"  weekend.  On  Monday,  April  13, 
WCVB-TV  Channel  5  marks  its  sixteenth  year 
of  "Salute"  telecasts  with  a  live  BSO  concert 
from  7:30  to  9  p.m.  featuring  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
John  Williams.  The  fourth  annual  Symphony 
Hall  Open  House,  a  day  of  free  activities  and 
performances  for  the  entire  community,  takes 
place  on  Sunday,  April  12,  from  11  a.m.  to 
4  p.m. 

Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Associa- 
tion of  Volunteers  will  be  answering  phones  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  to  accept  pledges  at 
(617)  262-8700  or  1-800-325-9400  throughout 
the  weekend.  Donors  to  "Salute  to  Symphony" 
1992  may  choose  from  a  number  of  exclusive 
incentive  gifts.  In  addition,  a  contribution  of 
$50  or  more  will  make  you  a  Friend  of  the 
orchestra,  entitling  you  to  a  variety  of  benefits. 
Watch  your  mailbox  for  the  "Salute"  flyer  and 
this  column  for  more  details  as  "Salute  to 
Symphony"  1992  approaches! 

Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  pre-concert  events. 
"Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet  supper  at 
6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's  Higginson  Hall 
with  an  informative  talk  by  a  BSO  player  or 
other  distinguished  member  of  the  music  com- 
munity. "Supper  Concerts"  offer  a  chamber 
music  performance  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  at  6  p.m.,  followed  by  a  buffet  supper 
served  in  Higginson  Hall.  Doors  open  for  all 
Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for  a  la  carte  cocktails 
and  conversation.  These  events  are  offered  on 
an  individual  basis,  even  to  those  who  are  not 
attending  that  evening's  BSO  concert.  Speak- 
ers for  upcoming  Supper  Talks  include  Tangle- 
wood  Festival  Chorus  Conductor  John  Oliver 
(Tuesday,  February  18),  former  BSO  percus- 
sionist Charles  Smith  (Thursday,  February 
20),  BSO  Archivist  Bridget  Blagbrough 
(Thursday,  March  5),  and  BSO  principal  bas- 
soon Richard  Svoboda  (Thursday,  March  12). 
Upcoming  Supper  Concerts  will  feature  music 
of  Prokofiev  (Saturday,  March  14,  and  Tues- 
day, March  17)  and  music  of  Judith  Weir  and 
Beethoven  (Thursday,  April  2,  and  Saturday, 
April  4).  The  suppers  are  priced  at  $22  per 
person  for  an  individual  event,  $61  for  any 
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three,  $82  for  any  four,  or  $118  for  any  six. 
Advance  reservations  must  be  made  by  mail.  For 
reservations  the  week  of  the  Supper,  please  call 
SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200.  All  reser- 
vations must  be  made  at  least  48  hours  prior  to 
the  Supper.  There  is  a  $.50  handling  fee  for  each 
ticket  ordered  by  telephone.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  (617)  266-1492,  ext.  516. 

Ticket  Resale 

If,  as  a  Boston  Symphony  subscriber,  you  find 
yourself  unable  to  use  your  subscription  ticket, 
please  make  that  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  In  this  way  you  help 
bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  at 
the  same  time  make  your  seat  available  to 
someone  who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  performs  piano 
trios  of  Dvorak,  Beethoven,  and  Fritz  Kreisler 
on  Friday,  February  21,  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
Chapel  Gallery  of  the  Second  Church  in  New- 
ton, and  on  Sunday,  February  23,  at  2:30  p.m. 
at  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Salem.  Violinist 
Arturo  Delmoni  and  pianist  Randall  Hodgkin- 
son  join  the  ensemble's  founder,  BSO  cellist 
Jonathan  Miller,  for  these  concerts.  Single 
tickets  are  $12  ($10  students  and  seniors). 
For  more  information,  call  (617)  527-8662. 

Collage  New  Music,  founded  by  BSO  percus- 
sionist Frank  Epstein,  performs  the  Boston 
premieres  of  Stephen  Hartke's  The  King  of  the 
Sun  and  Martin  Boykan's  Eclogue  on  Sunday, 
February  23,  at  8:00  p.m.  at  Boston  Universi- 
ty's Tsai  Performance  Center,  685  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  on  a  program  also  including 
Steven  Mackey's  Indigenous  Instruments  and 
Joan  Tower's  Noon  Dance.  Music  Director 
David  Hoose  conducts.  Single  tickets  are  $10 
($5  students  and  seniors).  For  more  informa- 
tion caU  (617)  868-4582. 

Ronald  Feldman  conducts  the  Berkshire 
Symphony  in  Grieg's  Holberg  Suite  and  Crock- 
ett's Still  Life  with  Bell  on  a  program  also 
featuring  winners  of  the  Berkshire  Symphony 
Student  Soloist  and  Composer  Competition  on 
Saturday,  February  29,  at  8  p.m.  at  Chapin 
Hall  at  Williams  College.  General  admission  is 


$5  (free  with  Williams  ID).  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  (413)  597-3146. 

BSO  violinist  Tatiana  Dimitriades  is  soloist 
in  Stravinsky's  Violin  Concerto  with  Ronald 
Knudsen  and  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  Sunday,  March  1,  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  Col- 
lege, 15  Walnut  Park,  Newton,  on  a  program 
also  including  Mendelssohn's  Symphony  No.  3, 
Italian.  Single  tickets  are  $14  and  $12.  For 
more  information,  call  (617)  965-2555. 

Personal  Financial  Planning  Seminars 

Throughout  the  1991-92  season,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  offering  complimentary 
Personal  Financial  Planning  Seminars  featur- 
ing the  BSO's  gift  planning  consultant,  John 
Brown.  Learn  how  you  can  bypass  capital 
gains  taxes,  increase  current  income,  reduce 
current  income  tax,  reduce  federal  estate  taxes, 
and  conserve  estate  assets  for  those  you  love. 
Remaining  seminars  are  scheduled  for  the  fol- 
lowing dates:  Thursday,  February  20,  at  5:30 
p.m.;  Friday,  March  13,  at  noon;  and  Tuesday, 
April  28,  at  5:30  p.m.  They  are  held  in  the 
Nathan  R.  Miller  Room  of  Symphony  Hall's 
Cohen  Wing  and  include  complimentary  din- 
ners or  lunches  for  those  attending.  Advance 
reservations  are  necessary.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  attending  one  of  these  meetings, 
please  call  Joyce  Serwitz,  Associate  Director 
of  Development,  at  (617)  638-9273. 
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Courses  &  workshops  in  Art,  Crafts, 
Design,  Media  &  Performing  Arts,  Art  History 
&  Art  Education. 

International  Studios  in  London,  Greece, 

Italy  and  Mexico. 

August  Studios  for  High  School  Students 

Program  of  Continuing  Education 

621  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  021 15 
Call  617/232-1555  for  brochure 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  was 
named  the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
1973,  following  a  year  as  mnsic  adviser.  His  many 
tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included 
four  visits  to  Japan  (most  recently  in  December 
1989,  on  a  tour  that  also  included  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  Hong  Kong),  an  eight-city  North 
American  tour  in  the  spring  of  1991,  and  a  seven- 
city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria,  Germany, 
France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  His  previous  tours  with  the  orchestra 
have  included  an  historic  visit  to  China  in  March 
1979  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions 
with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances,  marking  the  first  visit  to 
China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations;  the  orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major 
European  music  festivals,  also  in  1979;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial  in 
1981,  a  fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to  Japan,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  England. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. Recent  appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La 
Scala,  Salzburg,  and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper;  he  has  also  conducted  the  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he 
has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of 
London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Mas- 
terworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied 
Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo 
Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  held  in  Besancon,  France,  and  was  invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition.  In  1960  he  won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York 
Philharmonic's  1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra 
for  the  1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance 
in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  sum- 
mers beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to 
1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  fol- 
lowed by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood,  and  made  his  first 
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Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an 
artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on 
Philips,  Mahler's  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  symphonies,  Mah- 
ler's Kindertotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra  with  Hilde- 
gard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  with  Jessye  Norman, 
James  McCracken,  and  Tatiana  Troyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon 
include  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tangle- 
wood  Festival  Chorus;  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian 
Zimerman;  Prokofiev's  complete  Romeo  and  Juliet;  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and 
Damnation  of  Faust;  and  an  album  of  music  by  Gabriel  Faure.  Other  recordings 
by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  Beethoven's  five  piano 
concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on  Telarc;  and,  on  Sony  Classi- 
cal/CBS Masterworks,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mendelssohn's  Vio- 
lin Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete  and  Debussy^  s  La 
Damoiselle  Slue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 


;;P:5.f 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1991-92 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
%0n  sabbatical  leave 


Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C  Paley  chair 

Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

rjrNancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
$Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 

*  Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

^Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
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Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Mare  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 

Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 
*Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 


Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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Principals  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

with  Gilbert  Kalish,  pianist 

JORDAN  HALL  at  the  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  1,  AT  3PM 


HAYDN 

MOZART 

KIRCHNER 
STRAVINSKY 


Trio  in  G  for  flute,  violin, 
and  cello,  Op.  100 

Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  violin, 
viola,  and  cello  K.493 

Trio  for  violin,  cello,  and  piano 

'L'Histoire  du  soldat'  (concert  suite) 


Ticket  prices:  $16.50,  $12.50,  $9.50 

Visit  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 

or  call  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200, 

10am  -  6pm,  Monday  through  Saturday 

Tickets  are  also  available  at 
the  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office  (617)  536-2412 

Good  seats  are  still  available. 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Now  in  its  111th  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert 
on  October  22,  1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  phi- 
lanthropist, Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more 
than  a  century.  Under  the  leadership  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  its  music  director  since  1973, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  in  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering  in 
the  millions  through  its  performances  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays  an 
active  role  in  commissioning  new  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its 
summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  music  festi- 
vals in  the  world;  it  helps  to  develop  the  audience  of  the  future  through  the  BSO 
Youth  Concerts  and  through  a  variety  of  outreach  programs  involving  the  entire  Bos- 
ton community;  and,  during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  one  of  the  world's 
most  important  training  grounds  for  young  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists, 
and  vocalists,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  which  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
in  1990.  The  orchestra's  virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert  and  recording  activities 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  — the  world's  only  permanent  chamber 
ensemble  made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  players  — and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established  an  international  standard  for  the 
performance  of  lighter  kinds  of  music.  Overall,  the  mission  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an  organization  dedicated  to  the  making  of  music 
consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  musical  art,  creating  performances  and  pro- 
viding educational  and  training  programs  at  the  highest  level  of  excellence.  This  is 
accomplished  with  the  continued  support  of  its  audiences,  governmental  assistance  on 
both  the  federal  and  local  levels,  and  through  the  generosity  of  many  foundations, 
businesses,  and  individuals. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881.  The  following  October,  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert 
was  given  under  the  direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would  remain  as 
music  director  until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were 
held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present  home, 
and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900.  Hen- 
schel was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  conductors— Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler  —  culminating  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director,  1906-08 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  '"Promenade"  concert,  offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and  ful- 
filling- Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in 
1917,  continued  with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts.  In  1918  Henri 
Rabaud  was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded  a  year  later  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French-oriented  tradition  that  would 
be  maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the 
employment  of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  Regular  radio  broadcasts  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  began  during 
Koussevitzky's  years  as  music  director.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer 
residence  at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream 
of  "a  good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with 
the  founding  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center) . 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugu- 
rated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold 
for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contemporary  composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country.  During  his  tenure  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initi- 
ated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf 
presented  numerous  premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the 
repertory,  and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition, 
many  concerts  were  televised  under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fel- 
lowship program  was  established.  Also  during  these  years,  in  1964,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players  were  founded.  William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  a  number  of  American  and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971 
European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  reaffirmed  the 
orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music,  through  a  series  of  centennial  commissions 
marking  the  orchestra's  100th  birthday,  a  series  of  works  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  a  recent  series  of  commissions  from  com- 
posers including  Henri  Dutilleux,  Lukas  Foss,  Alexander  Goehr,  John  Harbison, 
Hans  Werner  Henze,  and  Yehudi  Wyner.  Under  his  direction  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include  releases  oh  the  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Clas- 
sical/CBS Masterworks,  EMI/Angel,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato  labels. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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References  furnished 
on  request 


Armenta  Adams 
American  Ballet  Theatre 
Michael  Barrett 
John  Bayless 
Leonard  Bernstein 
William  Bolcom 
Jorge  Bolet 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
Boston  Symphony 

Chamber  Players 
Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra 
Boston  University  School 

of  Music 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic 
Dave  Brubeck 
Aaron  Copland 
John  Corigliano 
Phyllis  Cur  tin 
Rian  de  Waal 
Michael  Feinstein 
Lukas  Foss 
Philip  Glass 
Karl  Haas 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center 

for  Performing  Arts 


David  Korevaar 
Garah  Landes 
Michael  Lankester 
Elyane  Laussade 
Marian  McPartland 
John  Nauman 
Seiji  Ozawa 
Luciano  Pavarotti 
Alexander  Peskanov 
Andre  Previn 
Steve  Reich 
Santiago  Rodriguez 
George  Shearing 
Bright  Sheng 
Leonard  Shure 
Abbey  Simon 
Stephen  Sondheim 
Herbert  Stessin 
Tanglewood  Music 

Center 
Nelita  True 
Craig  Urquhart 
Earl  Wild 
John  Williams 
Yehudi  Wyner 
and  200  others 


BALDWIN 

OF 

BOSTON 

98  Boylston,  Boston,  MA  02116,  (617)  482-2525 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 


Thursday,  February  13,  at  8 
Saturday,  February  15,  at  8 
Tuesday,  February  18,  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


VERDI 


Requiem  Mass  for  four  solo  voices,  chorus,  and 
orchestra,  in  memory  of  Alessandro  Manzoni 


Rex  tremendae 

Recordare 

Ingemisco 

Confutatis 

Lacrimosa 


Requiem  and  Kyrie 
Dies  irae 

Dies  irae 

Tuba  mirum 

Mors  stupebit 

Liber  scriptus 

Quid  sum  miser 

Offertorio  (Domine  Jesu  Christe) 

Sanctus 

Agnus  Dei 

Lux  aeterna 

Libera  me 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
AGNES  BALTSA,  mezzo-soprano 
LUIS  LIMA,  tenor 
ROBERTO  SCANDIUZZI,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


These  performances  of  the  Verdi  Requiem  are  being  recorded  by  Philips  for 
future  release  on  compact  disc  and  audio  cassette.  Your  cooperation  in  keeping 
noise  in  the  Hall  at  a  minimum  is  sincerely  appreciated. 


These  concerts  will  end  about  9:40. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 

EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records. 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Week  15 


Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture, 


This  year,  there  is  a  $10.4  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn  —  and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual 
Fund  — and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  today.  Because  without 
you,  the  picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


n 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1991-92  season.  (Friends'  benefits 

begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable  to  the  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


Name 


Tel. 


Address. 
City 


State 


Zip 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251.  KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

Thursday,  February  13,  at  8 
Saturday,  February  15,  at  8 
Tuesday,  February  18,  at  8 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  Deborah  Voigt  as  the  soprano  soloist  in  these 
performances  of  the  Verdi  Requiem,  replacing  Jessye  Norman,  who  is 
indisposed. 

Deborah  Voigt 

Recipient  this  month  of  the  prestigious  Richard  Tucker  Award,  American  soprano 
Deborah  Voigt  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  this  past  December  in 
performances  of  Mozart's  Requiem  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction.  She  made  her 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  October  1991  as  Amelia  in  Verdi's  Un  hallo  in  maschera 
and  sings  the  role  of  Chrysothemis  in  a  new  Met  production  of  Elektra  next  month. 
Next  season  at  the  Met  she  is  scheduled  to  sing  the  title  role  in  a  new  production  of 
Strauss's  Ariadne  aufNaxos,  the  role  in  which  she  won  critical  acclaim  with  Boston 
Lyric  Opera  last  season.  In  July  1990  Ms.  Voigt  was  the  gold  medal  winner  in  the 
Tchaikovsky  Competition  in  Moscow;  segments  of  the  competition  featuring  Ms. 
Voigt  appeared  on  Soviet  television  and  in  this  country  on  ABC's  "Good  Morning 
America"  and  NBC's  "Sunday  Today."  By  this  time  she  had  also  won  first  prize  in  the 
Verdi  Competition  in  Busseto,  Italy,  in  the  summer  of  1989,  and  first  prize  in  the  Rosa 
Ponselle  Competition,  which  had  not  declared  a  first-prize  winner  in  several  years. 
Ms.  Voigt's  1990  season  also  included  a  return  to  San  Francisco  Opera  as  Amelia  in 
Ballo,  a  concert  performance  of  Die  Walkure  with  Edo  de  Waart  and  the  Dutch  Radio 
Orchestra,  Agathe  in  Der  Freischiitz  with  Eve  Queler  and  the  Opera  Orchestra  of  New 
York,  concert  performances  and  a  recording  of  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8  with  Robert 
Shaw  and  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  and  her  Met  company  debut  singing  Ballo  in  the 
parks.  Other  engagements  during  1991-92  include  performances  as  Elettra  in 
Idomeneo  at  Finnish  National  Opera,  concert  performances  of  La  Wally  and  //  piccolo 
Marat  with  Netherlands  Radio,  and  the  Verdi  Requiem  with  Leonard  Slatkin  and  the 
Saint  Louis  Symphony.  Ms.  Voigt's  New  York  debut  was  as  soloist  in  a  Carnegie  Hall 
performance  of  Verdi's  Requiem  She  has  also  been  soloist  in  Bach's  St.  John  Passion, 
the  Vivaldi  and  Poulenc  Glorias,  Handel's  Messiah,  Mozart's  Requiem,  the  Brahms 
German  Requiem,  Shostakovich's  Symphony  No.  14,  and  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony.  A  graduate  of  San  Francisco  Opera's  Merola  Program  and  an  Adler 
Fellow,  Ms.  Voigt  has  appeared  in  numerous  San  Francisco  Opera  productions;  she 
also  sang  Donna  Anna  in  Don  Giovanni  on  tour  with  the  Western  Opera  Theater  and 
appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Opera  Center's  productions  of  Hindemith's  The  Long 
Christmas  Dinner  and  Rorem's  Three  Sisters  Who  Are  Not  Sisters.  Ms.  Voigt's  numerous 
honors  have  included  the  Metropolitan  Opera  National  Concert  Auditions,  the 
Luciano  Pa varotti /Opera  Company  of  Philadelphia  International  Vocal  Competition, 
the  Schwabacher  Memorial  Award,  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Singing 
Competition,  and  career  grants  from  New  York's  Opera  Index  and  the  Richard  Tucker 
Music  Foundation. 
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Giuseppe  Verdi 

Requiem  Mass  for  four  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra, 
in  memory  of  Alessandro  Manzoni 

Giuseppe  Verdi  was  born  in  he  Roncole,  near  Bus- 
seto  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  on  October  10,  1813, 
and  died  in  Milan  on  January  27,  1901.  He  com- 
posed the  bulk  of  the  Requiem  in  1874.  The  first 
performance  took  place  in  the  church  of  San  Marco 
in  Milan  on  May  22,  1874,  with  the  composer  con- 
ducting. Portions  of  the  work  were  first  heard  in  the 
United  States  in  a  performance  by  the  choir  of  St. 
Ann's  Church,  New  York,  under  the  direction  of 
Louis  Dachauer,  on  October  25,  1874.  The  full  work 
received  its  American  premiere  at  the  New  York 
|  Academy  of  Music  just  a  few  weeks  later,  on  Novem- 
f  ber  1 7,  with  the  members  of  the  Strakosch  Italian 

Opera,  Company.  After  portions  of  the  Requiem  had 
1  been  sung  in  various  Boston  churches,  the  first  com- 
plete performance  here  was  given  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  under  the  direction 
of  Carl  Zerrahn  on  May  5,  1878.  Not  until  December  17,  1954,  did  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony undertake  the  work;  Guido  Cantelli  conducted,  with  soloists  Herva  Nelli,  Clara- 
mae  Turner,  Eugene  Conley,  and  Nicola  Moscona,  and  the  New  England  Conservatory 
Chorus,  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron.  William  Steinberg  led  the  orchestra's  only  other  Sym- 
phony Hall  performances,  in  March  1973,  with  Martina  Arroyo,  Lili  Chookasian,  Carlo 
Cossutta,  and  Robert  Hale,  also  with  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus.  All  other 
BSO  performances  took  place  at  Tanglewood,  including  two  conducted  by  Erich  Leins- 
dorf  (1964,  1967),  one  by  Mstislav  Rostropovich  (1975),  and  three  by  Seiji  Ozawa 
(1973,  1981,  and  1987).  All  performances  since  Ozawa's  in  1973  have  included  the  Tan- 
glewood Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor.  The  soloists  for  those  performances 
included  sopranos  Liucine  Amara,  Martina  Arroyo,  Lou  Ann  Wyckoff,  Galina  Vish- 
nevskaya,  Mirella  Freni,  and  Susan  Dunn;  mezzo-sopranos  Lili  Chookasian,  Tatiana 
Troyanos,  Maureen  Forrester,  and  Shirley  Verrett;  tenors  George  Shirley,  Michele 
Molese,  Seth  McCoy,  Ermanno  Mauro,  and  Vinson  Cole;  and  basses  Ezio  Flagello,  Nico- 
lai  Ghiaurov,  and  Paul  Plishka.  The  score  calls  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  solo- 
ists, mixed  chorus,  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four 
horns,  four  trumpets,  four  more  trumpets  offstage,  three  trombones,  tuba  (replacing  the 
obsolete  ophicleide),  timpani,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

Few  Americans  know  the  name  Alessandro  Manzoni,  and  fewer  still  are  familiar 
with  his  great  historical  novel,  I  promessi  sposi  ("The  Betrothed").  To  music  lovers 
the  name  rings  a  bell  only  as  the  dedicatee  of  Verdi's  "Manzoni  Requiem."  But  to 
Italians,  Manzoni  is  one  of  the  great  central  figures  of  their  literary  culture;  indeed, 
until  very  recently  (and  perhaps  even  today)  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  admission  to 
an  Italian  university  without  passing  an  examination  that  included  essay  questions  on 
two  required  topics:  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  and  Manzoni's  novel.  In  Milan,  the  novel- 
ist's home  town,  a  popular  epigram  reflected  the  local  view  of  the  two  major  features 
of  the  city: 

Un  tempio  ed  un  uomo, 
Manzoni  ed  il  Duomo. 
(A  temple  and  a  man, 
Manzoni  and  the  cathedral.) 

And  to  Giuseppe  Verdi,  Manzoni  was  a  personal  hero.  As  early  as  1840  he  set  the 
poet's  Ode  R  cinque  maggio  ("The  Fifth  of  May"),  a  poetic  treatment  of  Napoleon's 
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death,  and  some  choruses  from  Manzoni's  poetic  tragedies,  though  he  never  published 
them.  By  this  time  he  also  knew  the  novel,  Manzoni's  major  work,  which  had 
appeared  in  1827,  though  its  definitive  revision  was  not  published  until  1842.*  Verdi 
admired  Manzoni  both  as  an  artist  and  as  a  man.  The  novelist's  morbid  shyness  was 
interpreted  by  the  composer  as  a  dislike  of  personal  publicity  and  self-promotion, 
qualities  of  which  Verdi  himself  totally  approved.  But  Verdi  respected  Manzoni's  pri- 
vacy as  much  as  he  wished  his  own  to  be  respected,  and  though  he  and  Manzoni  had 
a  close  friend  in  common,  the  Countess  Clarina  Maffei,  he  never  dared  ask  for  an 
introduction,  even  after  his  wife,  Giuseppina  Strepponi,  had  met  Manzoni  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  Countess  while  on  a  visit  to  Milan  and  had  carried  away  with  her  a 
photograph  of  the  great  man  inscribed  "to  Giuseppe  Verdi,  a  glory  of  Italy,  from  a 
decrepit  Lombard  writer."  Verdi  framed  the  photo  and  hung  it  in  his  bedroom,  and 
there,  unable  to  thank  Manzoni  directly,  asked  the  Countess  to  tender  his  gratitude, 
enclosing  a  photograph  of  himself  with  the  inscription,  "I  esteem  and  admire  you  as 


*Manzoni's  work  is  a  vast  historical  novel  on  the  grand  scale,  set  in  Milan  and  surrounding 
regions  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Inspired  in  its  architecture  by  the  historical  novels  of  Wal- 
ter Scott,  it  easily  surpasses  any  of  them  in  scope,  individual  characterization,  feeling  for  the 
forces  of  history,  and  beauty  of  language.  Indeed,  it  is  the  last  point  as  much  as  any  of  the  oth- 
ers that  endeared  the  novel  to  nineteenth-century  Italians,  for  Manzoni  successfully  created  a 
beautiful,  flexible,  direct  Italian  (or,  rather,  Tuscan)  prose  that  showed  the  way  out  of  the 
bizarre  Baroque  adornments  and  decorations  of  so  much  earlier  writing  in  the  vernacular  and 
helped  to  unify  the  country  linguistically  just  as  it  was  about  to  be  unified  politically.  Of  course, 
readers  lacking  Italian  will  not  be  able  to  appreciate  this  aspect  of  the  novel  directly,  but  it  is 
worth  reading  nonetheless  for  all  of  its  other  fine  qualities.  It  is  available  in  paperback  in  a 
brilliant  English  translation  by  Bruce  Penman  (Penguin  books).  To  Italians,  Manzoni's  one 
novel  is  the  equivalent  of  our  Scott,  Thackeray,  and  Dickens  rolled  into  a  single  book. 


Alessandro  Manzoni 
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much  as  one  can  esteem  and  admire  anyone  on  this  earth,  both  as  man  and  a  true 
honor  of  our  country  so  continually  troubled.  You  are  a  saint,  Don  Alessandro!" 

Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1868,  Verdi  visited  Milan  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years 
and  through  the  mediation  of  the  Countess  had  his  one  and  only  visit  with  his  idol. 
He  wrote  to  her  afterwards  to  express  his  thanks,  asking  rhetorically: 

What  can  I  say  of  Manzoni?  How  to  describe  the  extraordinary,  indefinable  sen- 
sation the  presence  of  that  saint,  as  you  call  him,  produced  in  me.  I  would  have 
gone  down  on  my  knee  before  him  if  we  were  allowed  to  worship  men.  They  say  it 
is  wrong  to  do  so  and  so  it  may  be;  although  we  raise  up  on  altars  many  that 
have  neither  the  talent  nor  the  virtue  of  Manzoni  and  indeed  are  rascals. 

In  making  his  visit  to  Manzoni,  Verdi  had  now  met  both  of  the  two  men  that  he  con- 
sidered to  be  Italy's  greatest  cultural  glory— the  other  being  Rossini,  whom  he  had 
known  in  Paris. 

The  connection  in  Verdi's  mind  is  an  important  one  for  the  history  of  the  Manzoni 
Requiem.  Rossini  died  in  Paris  on  September  13,  1868,  and  Verdi's  sense  of  loss  for 
Italy's  cultural  life  was  keen.  He  noted  bitterly  in  a  letter  to  Countess  Maffei  that 
when  "the  other"  glory  of  Italy  (Manzoni)  was  also  no  more,  all  that  would  remain 
would  be  politicians  and  humiliating  defeats  in  battle.  He  conceived  at  once  a  plan  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Rossini  by  inviting  the  leading  Italian  composers  to  contribute 
to  a  special  Requiem  Mass  to  be  performed  just  once,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
composer's  death,  in  Bologna,  Rossini's  "musical  home,"  after  which  the  score  would 
be  sealed  up  in  the  archives,  to  be  brought  out  only  at  some  future  time  as  an  occa- 
sional tribute.  No  one  would  be  paid  for  either  the  composition  or  the  performance.  At 
first  the  idea  was  received  enthusiastically.  The  sections  of  the  Requiem  were  assigned 
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A  note  from  Manzoni  to  Verdi:  "To  Verdi/ [engraved]  Alessandro  Manzoni/an  insignificant 
echo  of  his  public  admiration  for  the  great  master  and  his  fortunate  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  noble  and  lovable  qualities  of  the  man. " 
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to  composers  drawn  by  lot  (though  Verdi  was  diplomatically  assigned  the  closing  sec- 
tion, the  Libera  me).  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  not  one  of  the  other  composers, 
famous  though  they  were  in  their  own  day,  is  remembered  now  —  Buzzolla,  Bazzini, 
Pedro tti,  Cagnoni,  F.  Ricci,  Nini,  Coccia,  Gaspari,  Platania,  Petrella,  and  Mabellini. 
Verdi  had  his  portion  of  the  score  ready  in  good  time,  but  the  scheduled  performance 
never  came  off  owing  to  difficulties  in  arranging  for  performers  —  especially  a 
chorus  — at  the  right  time  and  place.  Finally  the  whole  affair  was  given  up  as  a  public 
fiasco,  and  each  composer  received  his  section  of  the  score  back.  (A  recent  recording 
of  the  "Mass  for  Rossini,"  however,  demonstrates  that  the  idea  was  no  bad  one,  and 
if  the  performance  had  taken  place,  it  would  have  been  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  master 
from  Pesaro.) 

Nearly  four  years  after  the  contretemps  of  the  "Rossini  Requiem"  Alessandro  Man- 
zoni  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  on  May  22,  1873.  The  next  day  Verdi  wrote  to  his 
publisher  Giulio  Ricordi: 

I  am  profoundly  saddened  by  the  death  of  our  Great  Man!  But  I  shall  not  come 
to  Milan,  for  I  would  not  have  the  heart  to  attend  his  funeral.  I  will  come  soon  to 
visit  his  grave,  alone  and  unseen,  and  perhaps  (after  further  reflection,  after  hav- 
ing weighed  my  strength)  to  propose  something  to  honor  his  memory. 

Keep  this  secret  and  do  not  say  a  word  about  my  coming,  for  it  is  so  painful  to 
hear  the  newspapers  speak  of  me,  and  to  make  me  say  and  do  what  I  do  not  say 
and  do. 

Verdi  had  learned  from  the  earlier  incident  not  to  begin  with  a  public  announcement 
and  not  to  rely  any  more  than  absolutely  necessary  on  the  good  will  of  others.  This 
time  he  wrote  on  June  3  to  Ricordi: 

I  would  also  like  to  demonstrate  what  affection  and  veneration  I  bore  and  bear 
that  Great  Man  who  is  no  more,  and  whom  Milan  has  so  worthily  honored.  I 
would  like  to  compose  a  Mass  for  the  dead  to  be  performed  next  year  for  the  anni- 
versary of  his  death.  The  Mass  would  have  rather  vast  dimensions,  and  besides  a 
big  orchestra  and  a  big  Chorus,  it  would  also  require  (I  cannot  be  specific  now) 
four  or  five  principal  singers.  Do  you  think  the  City  [of  Milan]  would  assume  the 
expense  of  the  performance?  The  copying  of  the  music  I  would  have  done  at  my 
expense,  and  I  myself  would  conduct  the  performance  both  at  the  rehearsals  and 
in  church.  If  you  believe  this  possible  speak  of  it  to  the  Mayor;  give  me  an  answer 
as  soon  as  you  can,  for  you  can  consider  this  letter  of  mine  as  binding. 

The  response  was  enthusiastic,  and  Verdi  set  to  work.  After  a  visit  to  Milan,  where 
he  knelt  by  the  recent  grave,  he  went  on  to  Paris  for  the  summer  and  began  work  on 
the  composition,  continuing  it  in  Busseto  in  the  fall  and  in  Genoa  during  the  winter. 
On  February  28,  1874,  he  wrote  to  Camille  Du  Locle,  who  had  been  his  librettist  for 
Don  Carlos  and  had  provided  French  translations  for  some  of  his  other  operas: 

I  am  working  on  my  Mass,  and  it  really  is  with  great  pleasure.  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
become  a  serious  man,  and  am  no  longer  the  public's  clown  who  with  a  great  bass 
drum  .  .  .  shouts:  "Come  on  in,  step  right  up,  etc."  You  will  understand  that  on 
hearing  operas  mentioned  now,  my  conscience  is  scandalized  and  I  quickly  make 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross!!  What  do  you  have  say  to  that! 

Verdi  spared  no  pains  to  assure  himself  that  the  soloists,  chorus,  and  orchestra 
were  ready  for  the  premiere,  which  took  place  in  Milan's  Church  of  St.  Mark's  on  the 
anniversary  of  Manzoni's  death  and  was  repeated  three  times  in  La  Scala  in  the  fol- 
lowing days.  The  soloists  included  Teresa  Stolz  and  Maria  Waldmann,  who  had  been 
the  original  Aida  and  Amneris  in  the  first  Italian  production  of  Verdi's  most  recent 
opera.  The  event  was  a  success  in  every  way,  reflecting  honor  on  Manzoni,  Verdi,  the 
performers,  and  the  city  of  Milan.  The  only  sour  note  came  from  complaints  that 
Verdi  had  not  composed  ecclesiastical  music,  that  he  had,  in  fact,  composed  an  oper- 
atic score  to  a  Latin  text.  It  is  true  enough  that  Verdi's  music  does  not  meet  the  for- 
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Because  culture  touches  on  the  noblest  impulses  within  us  all, 

The  Boston  Company  believes  our  cultural  institutions  are  central  to 

the  dignity  of  every  individual.  Which  is  why,  in  addition  to  our  enthusiastic  support 

of  many  educational  and  social  causes  in  our  community 

—  including  the  needs  of  the  homeless  —  the  people  of  The  Boston  Company 

continue  to  contribute  to  such  cultural  institutions  as  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  urge  that  you,  too,  lend  it  your  continuous  and  generous  support. 
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mal  requirements  for  the  musical  style  and  performing  forces  usually  thought  of  as 
"church  music,"  but  after  all,  he  did  not  write  the  work  for  ecclesiastical  perfor- 
mances, but  rather  as  a  grand  public  tribute.  Quite  aside  from  the  musical  "inappro- 
priateness"  for  church  use  is  the  fact  that  Verdi  introduced  a  number  of  textual 
repetitions  —  especially  of  the  Dies  irae  section  — to  function  as  a  musical  refrain;  thus 
the  significance  of  the  changes  is  artistic  rather  than  ecclesiastical. 

It  has  become  conventional  to  reiterate  the  bon  mot  that  the  Requiem  is  "Verdi's 
greatest  opera,"  a  phrase  bearing  implicitly  the  hint  of  criticism  that  it  shouldn't  be 
operatic  at  all,  though  why  this  should  be  so  is  never  made  clear.  Verdi's  wife, 
Giuseppina  Strepponi,  brought  her  own  good  sense  to  bear  in  a  defense  of  the  score: 

I  say  that  a  man  like  Verdi  must  write  like  Verdi  — that  is,  according  to  his  own 
way  of  feeling  and  interpreting  the  text...  The  religious  spirit  and  the  way  in 
which  it  finds  expression  must  bear  the  imprint  of  its  time  and  the  individuality 
of  its  author. 

Certainly  many  scenes  in  Verdi's  operas  had  dealt  with  questions  of  life  or  death  and 
the  emotions  that  are  aroused  by  these  fundamental  facts.  Indeed,  where  could  an 
opera  composer  hope  to  find  a  text  that  raises  the  ultimate  questions  with  greater 
dramatic  force  than  in  Thomas  of  Celano's  twelfth-century  poem,  Dies  irae,  the  heart 
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Verdi  (center)  with  the  soloists  from  the  premiere  of 
the  Requiem,  all  of  whom  had  sung  in  the  La  Scala 
premiere  of  "Aida"  two  years  earlier 
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IN  BOSTON'S  BACK  BAY 


of  the  Requiem  Mass?  Most  of  the  negative  criticism  of  this  dramatic  treatment  of 
the  score  arises  from  a  review  of  sorts  printed  by  Hans  von  Billow  after  the  first  per- 
formance. I  call  it  a  review  "of  sorts"  because  von  Biilow  was  in  Milan  to  hear  a  per- 
formance of  Glinka's  Life  for  the  Tsar,  which  was  a  fiasco,  and  carefully  avoided 
attending  any  of  the  four  performances  of  Verdi's  Requiem  before  penning  these  com- 
ments, written  out  of  a  combination  of  ignorance,  Germanic  prejudice,  and  personal 
arrogance: 

With  this  work  the  all-powerful  despoiler  of  Italian  artistic  taste  —  and  ruler  of 
the  taste  he  has  despoiled— presumably  hopes  to  eliminate  the  last  remains,  irk- 
some to  his  own  ambition,  of  Rossini's  immortality  .  .  .  For  more  than  a  quarter- 
century  this  Attila  of  the  larynx  has  been  exerting  himself —with  total 
success  — to  ensure  that  Rossini  operas  such  as  Tell,  Barbiere,  Semiramide  and 
Mose  are  simply  no  longer  playable  in  Italy.  His  latest  opera  in  ecclesiastical 
dress  will,  after  the  first  token  obeisance  to  the  memory  of  the  poet,  be  straight- 
way exposed  to  secular  enthusiasm  at  La  Scala  for  three  evenings,  after  which  it 
will  set  off  for  Paris,  with  the  soloists  he  has  trained  up  himself,  for  its  corona- 
tion in  the  aesthetic  Rome  of  the  Italians.  Surreptitious  glances  at  this  newest 


Dinner  and  symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  symphony  menu  is  the  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance. 

The  fixed-price,  three-course  dinners  are  prepared  and  served  with  style. 

And  accompanied  by  free  parking.  So  you  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll 

to  symphony  with  time  to  spare.  For  reservations,  call  424-7000. 

RO&tENADE 

At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 
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Our  Long  Term  Care  Is 
As  Good  As  Gold. 
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There's  tremendous  peace  of  mind  in  excellence.  That's  why 
our  1991  Hillhaven  Gold  Award  is  so  meaningful  to  our 
residents  and  their  families. 

The  Hillhaven  family  includes  more  than  350  nursing 
centers  and  retirement  communities  nationwide.  Only 
those  achieving  flawless  compliance  on  hundreds  of 
federal  standards,  from  resident  rights  to  quality  of  life, 
earn  the  Gold  Award.  Others  claim  excellence.  This 
honor  proves  it. 

We're  pleased  to  receive  The  Hillhaven  Gold 
Award.  It  reflects  our  commitment  to  providing 
long  term  care  of  exceptional  quality  for  our 
residents  ~  long  term  care  that's  as  good  as  gold. 
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lS  Bostons  leading  international  auction  house,  we  are 

committed  to  serving  heirs  and  executors  in  the  appraisal  and 

auction  sale  of  Fine  Art,  Antiques  &  Jewelry.  Whether  you  have 

an  extensive  collection,  a  single  item,  or  an  entire  estate,  please 

contact  Michael  B.  Grogan  to  learn  more  about  our  services. 


Bostons  Own  Auction  House 

890  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 
Telephone  (617)  566-4100    •    Fax  (617)  566-7715 
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manifestation  of  the  composer  of  Trovatore  and  Traviata  have  not  exactly  whet- 
ted our  appetite  for  this  so-called  "Festival"  .  .  . 

and  so  on,  with  increasingly  bitter  invective.  The  fuss  was  enough  to  convince  another 
highly  Teutonic  musician  to  study  the  score  himself,  and  when  he  did,  Johannes 
Brahms  commented,  "Billow  has  blundered,  since  this  could  be  done  only  by  a 
genius." 

The  Requiem  quickly  became  so  popular  in  Italy  that  Verdi  had  to  ask  his  pub- 
lisher to  take  steps  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  work  by  prohibiting  performances  in 
unauthorized  arrangements.  The  composer  himself  undertook  one  revision  before 
allowing  the  Requiem  out  of  his  hands:  he  rewrote  the  Liber  scriptus  entirely.  It  had 
originally  been  a  four-part  choral  fugue;  recast  as  a  mezzo-soprano  solo,  it  provided 
much  more  striking  dramatic  contrast  and  a  better  connection  with  the  sudden  return 
of  the  Dies  irae  that  follows  directly. 

Although  he  was  composing  a  piece  that  would  be  performed  outside  of  the  theater, 
Verdi  approached  the  text  of  the  Requiem  Mass  exactly  as  he  approached  any  operatic 
libretto  he  had  ever  set:  with  a  careful  reading  and  numerous  re-readings  to  draw  out 
the  passages  of  the  most  powerful  expressive  quality,  to  find  the  "parola  scenica"  the 
word  or  phrase  that  would  unleash  his  dramatic  imagination.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  sequence  Dies  irae  and  its  many  sub-sections,  where  an  individual  word  or 
phrase  sometimes  becomes  the  hinge  of  an  entire  lengthy  passage:  the  trumpets 
spreading  their  call  throughout  all  the  earth,  the  chilling  and  stupefying  confrontation 


First  performance  of  the  Verdi  Requiem 
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Week  15 


Perfect  prelude 
or  grand  finale. 


Before  or  after  Symphony,  Uno's  has  a  medley 
of  diverse  foods  and  beverages  that  get  rave 
reviews  for  snacks,  dinner  or  just  desserts. 
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"Uno  means  number  one." 


RESTAURANT  &  BAR 


28  Huntington  Ave  (diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall)  •  Copley  Square 

•  Kenmore  Square  •  Faneuil  Hall  •  Cambridge  and  Suburbs 

20  Boston  and  suburban  locations 
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What  only  a 
tiffany  diamond  can  say 


It  speaks  with  a  singular  clarity  and  brilliance. 
Because  the  stone  is  superior.  Because  the  cut  is 
dedicated  to  brilliance  not  size.  A  Tiffany  ring  is  the 
very  definition  of  value;  for  less  than  you  may  have 
believed,  it  is  more  than  you  ever  imagined.  Each 
Tiffany  ring,  in  its  celebrated  platinum  setting, 
honors   the   most   important   commitment   of  all. 
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Pictured  from  left, 

diamonds  of  .89,  .74,  and 

111  carats  in  platinum  settings 

To  receive  our  booklet 

How  to  Buy  a  Diamond, 

call  or  visit  Tiffany  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK     BEVERLY  HILLS     SAN  FRANCISCO     SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA     DALLAS 
HOUSTON     WASHINGTON,  D.C.     CHICAGO     ATLANTA     BOSTON     PHILADELPHIA     800-526-0649 


CI  anticipate  changes  in  my  clients'  lives  and  finances  so  they  can  make  the  most 


"It's  My  Job 


of  those  changes.  I  make  suggestions  before  they're  needed  — whether  it's  refinancing 


To  Know  What 


a  jumho  mortgage,  reevaluating  investment  objectives  or  creating  an  estate  plan." 


My  Clients  Need 


To  learn  more  about  how  Judy  Staubo  and  our  firm  of  financial  professionals  can 


Before  They  Do. 


simplify  both  your  finances  and  your  life,  contact  Susan  Dick  at  (617)  434-6722. 
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Judy  Staubo,  Private  Banker 


Sometimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  In  1982,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton- Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 
community  in 
Massachusetts. 

Now,  a  second 
and  final  opportu- 

CARLETON-WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton- Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton- Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,,  a  not*for-profit  corporation. 
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with  death,  pleas  for  grace,  massive  evocations  of  the  heavenly  king,  alternating  and 
intertwining  with  heartfelt  prayer.  Yes,  the  musical  gestures  are  operatic  throughout, 
but  they  capture  something  fundamental  in  the  human  reaction  to  death  in  the  same 
overtly  dramatic  way  as  Medieval  frescoes  of  the  Dance  of  Death  and  of  the  Last 
Judgment  which  can  be  seen  all  over  Italy.* 

We  can  hear  recollections  of  the  orchestration  of  Aida,  Verdi's  most  recently  fin- 
ished opera,  and  the  flexible  and  highly  personal  treatment  of  chromaticism  is  found 
in  all  of  Verdi's  late  works.  But  there  are  connections  to  opera  that  are  more  than 
stylistic  in  this  score;  there  is  actually  an  operatic  quotation  as  well,  though  that  fact 
was  not  known  until  very  recently.  When  Verdi's  Don  Carlos  reached  its  dress 
rehearsals  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  March  1867,  the  five-act  grand  opera  was  discovered 
to  be  too  long  by  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour:  performances  had  to  end  in  time  for 
patrons  to  catch  the  last  trains  to  the  suburbs.  As  a  result  Verdi  was  forced  to  cut 
some  twenty  minutes  of  prime  music  from  the  score.  It  was  long  believed  that  the 
music  was  totally  lost,  since  the  pages  in  question  had  been  slit  right  out  of  the  auto- 
graph score,  and  presumably  destroyed.  But  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  a  great  deal  of 
scholarly  attention  came  to  Don  Carlos,  one  result  of  which  was  Andrew  Porter's  dis- 
covery that  the  library  of  the  Opera  still  retained  the  original  manuscript  parts  used 
on  opening  night  and  that  in  these  parts  the  cuts  were  not  physically  removed:  the 
pages  involved  were  simply  sewn  together.  It  has  therefore  been  possible  to  copy  the 
parts  into  score  and  to  reconstruct  the  lost  scenes,  which  have  now  even  made  their 
way  into  performance  and  onto  a  recording.  The  biggest  surprise  to  come  out  of  this 
reconstruction  occurred  in  an  excised  duet  for  Carlos  and  Philip  which  was  strikingly 
familiar.  In  fact,  Verdi,  not  willing  to  let  a  good  piece  go  to  waste,  elaborated  and 
refined  that  father-son  duet  from  the  opera  and  converted  it  into  one  of  the  most 
hauntingly  beautiful  passages  of  the  Requiem,  the  Lacrimosa. 

In  sum,  Verdi's  Manzoni  Requiem  is  more  than  a  tribute  to  a  great  author;  it 
encapsulates  much  of  what  is  characteristic  of  the  Italian  spirit.  It  honors  both  of 
Verdi's  cultural  heroes,  Manzoni  in  its  dedication  and  origin,  Rossini  in  motifs  that 
recall  the  earlier  composer's  Stabat  Mater.  And  it  reaffirms  Verdi's  steadfast  belief 
that,  to  an  Italian  composer  — especially  in  the  time  of  Wagner's  innovations  — 
orchestral  music  may  be  important,  but  the  significance  of  the  voice,  of  the  sung 
word,  remains  paramount. 


Steven  Ledbetter 


Text  for  the  Requiem  begins  on  the  next  page. 


*  Verdi  made  the  acquaintance  of  Michelangelo's  in  Florence  and  found  that  master's  masculine 
sculpture  greatly  to  his  taste;  it  would  be  tempting  to  connect  the  frightful  vision  of  the  Dies 
irae  with  Michelangelo's  "Last  Judgment"  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  but  that  gigantic  fresco  was 
not  open  for  public  viewing  in  those  days,  especially  not  to  someone  who,  like  Verdi,  was  con- 
nected with  the  government  of  the  united  Italy  that  had  taken  the  temporal  power  away  from 
the  Papacy. 
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Week  15 


Requiem  and  Kyrie 


Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis, 
Do-mine;  et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis. 

Te  deeet  hymnus  Deus  in  Sion; 

et  tibi  reddetur  votum  in 

Jerusalem: 

exaudi  orationem  meam; 

ad  te  omnis  caro  veniet. 

Kyrie  eleison. 

Christe  eleison. 

Kyrie  eleison. 


Quartet  and  Chorus 

Grant  them  eternal  rest, 

0  Lord;  and  let  perpetual  light  shine 

upon  them. 

A  hymn  to  Thee,  0  God,  is  fitting 

in  Sion; 

and  a  vow  to  Thee  shall  be  paid  in 

Jerusalem: 

0  hear  my  prayer; 

to  Thee  all  flesh  shall  come. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 


Dies  irae 


Chorus 


Dies  irae,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla, 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

Quantus  tremor  est  futurus, 
Quando  Judex  est  venturus, 
Cuncta  stricte  discussurus. 

Tuba  mirum  spargens  sonum 
Per  sepulchra  regionum, 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronum. 


Mors  stupebit  et  natura, 
Cum  resurget  creatura, 
Judicanti  responsura. 


Liber  scriptus  proferetur, 
In  quo  totum  continetur, 
Unde  mundus  judicetur, 

Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit, 
Quidquid  latet,  apparebit: 
Nil  inultum  remanebit. 


The  day  of  wrath,  that  day 

the  world  will  dissolve  in  ash, 

as  David  prophesied  with  the  Sibyl. 

What  great  terror  there  will  be 
when  the  Judge  shall  have  come 
to  thresh  out  everything  thoroughly. 

The  trumpet,  spreading  a  wondrous  sound 

through  the  tombs  of  all  lands, 

will  gather  everyone  before  the  throne. 

Bass 

Death  and  nature  will  be  stunned 
when  creation  rises  again 
to  respond  to  the  Judge. 

Mezzo-soprano  and  Chorus 

A  written  book  will  be  brought  forth 
in  which  is  contained  everything 
for  which  the  world  will  be  judged. 

Thus  when  the  Judge  takes  his  seat 
whatever  was  hidden  shall  appear, 
nothing  shall  remain  unpunished. 


Soprano,  Mezzo-soprano,  Tenor,  and  Chorus 

Dies  irae,  dies  ilia  The  day  of  wrath,  that  day 

Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla,  the  world  will  dissolve  in  ash, 

Teste  David  cum  Sibylla.  as  David  prophesied  with  the  Sibyl. 


Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus, 
Quern  patronum  rogaturus, 
Cum  vix  Justus  sit  securus? 


What  shall  I,  wretch,  say  then? 

to  whom  may  I  turn  as  protector 

when  even  the  righteous  are  scarcely  safe? 
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Rex  tremendae  majestatis, 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis, 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis. 


Eecordare,  Jesu  pie, 
Quod  sum  causa  tuae  viae, 
Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die. 

Quarens  me,  sedisti  lassus, 
Redemisti  crucem  passus: 

Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus. 

Juste  Judex  ultionis, 
Donum  fac  remissionis 
Ante  diem  rationis. 


Ingemisco  tanquam  reus, 
Culpa  rubet  vultus  meus, 
Supplicanti  parce,  Deus. 

Qui  Mariam  absolvisti, 
Et  latronem  exaudisti, 
Mihi  quoque  spem  dedisti. 

Preces  meae  non  sunt  dignae; 
Sed  tu  bonus  fac  benigne, 
Ne  perenni  cremer  igne. 

Inter  oves  locum  praesta, 
Et  ab  haedis  me  sequestra, 
Statuens  in  parte  dextra. 


Confutatis  maledictis, 
Flammis  acribus  addictis, 
Voca  me  cum  benedictis. 

Oro  supplex  et  acclinis, 
Cor  contritum  quasi  cinis: 
Gere  cur  am  mei  finis. 

Dies  irae,  etc. 


Lacrimosa  dies  ilia, 
Qua  resurget  ex  favilla 
Judicandus  homo  reus. 

Huic  ergo  parce,  Deus, 

Pie  Jesu  Domine, 

Dona  eis  requiem.  Amen. 


Solo  Quartet  and  Chorus 

King  of  fearful  majesty, 

who  freely  saves  the  redeemed, 

save  me,  0  Fount  of  Pity. 

Soprano  and  Mezzo-soprano 

Recall,  merciful  Jesus, 

that  I  was  the  reason  for  Thy  journey: 

do  not  destroy  me  on  that  day. 

Seeking  me,  Thou  didst  sit  down  weary, 

Thou  didst  redeem  me,  having  endured 

the  cross: 

let  not  such  great  pains  have  been 

vain. 

Just  Judge  of  punishment, 
give  me  the  gift  of  redemption 
before  the  day  of  reckoning. 


Tenor 


I  groan  like  a  guilty  man, 
my  face  blushes  with  my  fault; 
spare  the  suppliant,  O  God. 

Thou  who  didst  absolve  Mary  [Magdalen], 
and  hear  the  prayer  of  the  thief, 
hast  given  hope  to  me  also. 

My  prayers  are  not  worthy, 

but  thou,  0  good  one,  show  mercy, 

lest  I  burn  in  everlasting  fire. 

Give  me  a  place  among  the  sheep, 
and  separate  me  from  the  goats, 
placing  me  on  Thy  right  hand. 


Bass  and  Chorus 

When  the  damned  are  confounded 
and  given  over  to  biting  flames, 
call  me  with  the  blessed. 

I  pray,  a  suppliant  on  my  knees, 
my  heart  as  contrite  as  ashes: 
take  into  Thy  care  my  ending. 

The  day  of  wrath,  etc. 

Solo  Quartet  and  Chorus 

That  day  is  filled  with  tears 

on  which  the  guilty  shall  rise  again 

from  ashes  to  be  judged. 

Therefore  spare  this  one,  0  God, 
merciful  Lord  Jesus. 
Grant  them  rest.  Amen. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly,  and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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Week  15 


Offertorium 


Domine  Jesu  Christe,  Rex 
gloriae,  libera  animas  omnium 
fidelium  defunctorum  de  poenis 
inferni,  et  de  profundo  lacu; 
libera  eas  de  ore  leonis, 

ne  absorbeat  eas  Tartarus, 
ne  cadant  in  obscurum; 
sed  signifer  sanctus  Michael 
repraesentet  eas  in  lucem  sanctam. 
Quam  olim  Abrahae  promisisti, 
et  semini  ejus. 

Hostias  et  preces  tibi, 
Domine,  laudis  offerimus; 
tu  suscipe  pro  animabus  illis, 
quarum  hodie  memoriam  facimus; 
fac  eas,  Domine,  de  morte 
transire  ad  vitam. 
Quam  olim  Abrahae  promisisti, 
et  semini  ejus. 


Solo  Quartet 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  King 

of  Glory,  deliver  the  souls  of  all  the 

faithful  departed  from  the  pains 

of  hell  and  from  the  deep  pit: 

deliver  them  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion, 

that  Tartarus  may  not  swallow  them  up, 
and  they  may  not  fall  into  darkness, 
but  may  the  holy  standard-bearer 
Michael  bring  them  into  the  holy  light; 
as  Thou  didst  promise  of  old  to  Abraham 
and  to  his  seed. 

We  offer  Thee,  O  Lord, 

sacrifices  and  prayers  of  praise: 

receive  them  on  behalf  of  those  souls 

whom  we  commemorate  this  day. 

Grant  them,  0  Lord, 

to  pass  from  death  to  life 

as  Thou  didst  promise  of  old  to  Abraham 

and  to  his  seed. 


FOR  THAT  VERY  SPECIAL  MOMENT, 
A  VERY  SPECIAL  DINING  EXPERIENCE 

For  that  special  moment  deserving  of  a 
most  extraordinary  setting  .  .  .  permit  us  to 
suggest  The  Plaza  Dining  Room. 

Long  recognized  as  Boston's  most 
elegant  and  romantic  setting  for  dinner, 
we  proudly  introduce  an  exciting  new  menu 
featuring  Classic  American  Cuisine. 

Add  to  that  Boston's  most  renowned 
collection  of  vintage  wines,  and  you  have 
all  the  ingredients  to  make  any  occasion 
special. 


Qc 


AT  THE  COPLEY  PLAZA  HOTEL 
138  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Reservations,  617-267-5300 
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Sanctus 

Double  Chorus 

Sanctus,  sanetus,  sanetus, 

Holy,  holy,  holy, 

Dominus  Deus  Sabaoth. 

Lord  God  of  Sabaoth. 

Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria  tua. 

Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  Thy  glory. 

Hosanna  in  excelsis. 

Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine 

Blessed  is  he  who  cometh  in  the  name 

Domini. 

of  the  Lord. 

Hosanna  in  excelsis. 

Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

Agnus 

Dei 

Soprano, 

Mezzo-soprano,  and  Chorus 

Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis 

0  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away 

peceata  mundi,  dona  eis  requiem. 

the  sins  of  the  world:  grant  them  rest. 

Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis 

0  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away 

peceata  mundi,  dona  eis  requiem. 

the  sins  of  the  world:  grant  them  rest. 

Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis 

0  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away 

peceata  mundi,  dona  eis  requiem 

the  sins  of  the  world:  grant  them 

sempiternam. 

eternal  rest. 

Communio 

Mezzo- 

soprano,  Tenor,  and  Bass 

Lux  aeterna  luceat  eis  Domine, 

Let  everlasting  light  shine  on  them,  0 

cum  Sanctis  tuis  in  aeternum: 

Lord,  with  Thy  saints  for  ever; 

quia  pius  es. 

for  Thou  art  merciful. 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis  Domine 

Grant  them  eternal  rest,  0  Lord, 

et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis 

and  let  everlasting  light  shine 

cum  Sanctis  tuis  in  aeternum, 

upon  them  with  Thy  saints  for  ever; 

quia  pius  es. 

for  Thou  art  merciful. 

Libera 

me 

Soprano  and  Chorus 

Libera  me,  Domine,  de  morte 

Deliver  me,  0  Lord,  from  death 

aeterna  in  die  ilia  tremenda, 

eternal  on  that  awful  day 

quando  coeli  movendi  sunt  et 

when  the  heavens  and  earth  shall  be 

terra,  dum  veneris  judieare 

moved:  when  Thou  shalt  come  to  judge 

saeculum  per  ignem. 

the  world  by  fire. 

Tremens  factus  sum  ego, 

I  am  seized  with  trembling, 

et  timeo,  dum  discussio 

and  I  fear  the  time  when  the  trial 

venerit  atque  ventura  ira, 

shall  approach,  and  the  wrath  to  come: 

quando  coeli  movendi  sunt  et  terra. 

when  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  be 
moved. 

Dies  irae,  dies  ilia 

A  day  of  wrath,  that  day 

calamitatis  et  miseriae, 

of  calamity  and  woe, 

dies  magna  et  amara  valde. 

a  great  day  and  bitter  indeed. 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine 

,  et 

Rest  eternal  grant  them,  0  Lord,  and 

lux  perpetua  luceat  eis. 

may  light  perpetual  shine  upon  them. 

Libera  me,  etc. 

Deliver  me,  0  Lord,  etc. 
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Week  15 

More  About  Books  .  .  . 


The  Verdi  revival  of  recent  years  has  brought  with  it  a  fine  series  of  books  that  make 
the  latest  research  accessible  to  the  general  reader.  The  best  source  of  information  on 
Verdi's  work  is  the  magnificent  three-volume  study  The  Operas  of  Verdi  by  Julian 
Budden  (Oxford),  which  deals  with  the  creation  of  each  of  his  operatic  works,  their 
libretto  and  sources,  and  the  music  itself  in  a  way  that  will  not  be  surpassed  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Budden  has  also  written  a  new  one-volume  life-and-works  survey, 
Verdi,  for  the  Master  Musicians  series,  an  excellent  compact  account  (Vintage  paper- 
back). A  collection  of  varied  and  interesting  essays  on  general  topics  related  to  Verdi's 
work,  plus  an  annotated  Verdi  bibliography  and  a  calendar  of  events  in  the  composer's 
life,  will  be  found  in  The  Verdi  Companion,  edited  by  William  Weaver  and  Martin 
Chusid  (Norton).  William  Weaver's  Verdi,  A  Documentary  Study  is  large  enough  and 
beautiful  enough  to  be  a  coffee-table  book,  but  it  is  much  more  valuable  than  most 
volumes  that  fall  into  that  category  (Thames  &  Hudson,  distributed  by  Norton).  In 
addition  to  a  rich  selection  of  illustrations,  Weaver  provides  a  narrative  thread  con- 
structed of  original  documents  —  letters,  memoirs,  reviews,  and  the  like  — in  transla- 
tion; it  is  both  elegant  and  useful.  George  Martin's  Verdi:  His  Music,  Life,  and  Times 
(out  of  print)  is  a  straight  biography  that  is  particularly  useful  for  its  rich  cultural 
and  political  background.  Andrew  Porter's  informative  Verdi  article  from  The  New 
Grove  has  been  reprinted  in  The  New  Grove  Masters  of  Italian  Opera:  Rossini,  Bellini, 
Donizetti,  Verdi,  Puccini  (Norton  paperback). 

-S.L. 


More  About  Records 


Philips  is  recording  the  Verdi  Requiem  live  at  these  performances.  Meanwhile,  a  stag- 
gering assortment  of  Verdi  Requiems  on  disc  — all  taking  two  CDs,  unless  otherwise 
noted  —  confronts  anyone  scanning  the  relevant  page  of  the  current  catalogue,  posing 
a  quandary  for  both  the  stereophile  and  the  historically-minded.  Such  relatively  recent 
recordings  as  Robert  Shaw's,  with  Susan  Dunn,  Diane  Curry,  Jerry  Hadley,  Paul 
Plishka,  and  the  Atlanta  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus  (Telarc),  and  Riccardo 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
AUDITIONS 

1992  Summer  Season  at  Tanglewood 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor,  has  openings  in  all 
sections  for  its  1992  summer  season  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
Tanglewood.  Among  the  works  to  be  performed  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  are  Orff's  Carmina  burana  and 
Prokofiev's  Alexander  Nevsky  (with  the  film).  In  addition,  Walton's  Belshazzar's  Feast 
will  be  performed  with  guest  conductor  Roger  Norrington,  and  Debussy's  Nocturnes 
with  Charles  Dutoit.  There  will  also  be  a  Friday-evening  Weekend  Prelude 
program  of  choral  works  by  Tallis  and  Schiitz  under  the  direction  of  John  Oliver. 

Auditions  will  be  held  on  Friday,  March  6,  at  5:30  p.m.  at  Symphony  Hall,  301  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Boston.  Please  call  (617)  638-9310  for  further  information  or  to  schedule  an  audition. 
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Muti's  less  good  one,  with  Cheryl  Studer,  Dolora  Zajick,  Luciano  Pavarotti,  Samuel 
Ramey,  and  the  La  Scala  Orchestra  and  Chorus  (Angel),  vie  with  important  stereo 
accounts,  some  of  them  decades-old,  from  the  likes  of— alphabetically  by  conductor  — 
Carlo  Maria  Giulini,  with  Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf,  Christa  Ludwig,  Nicolai  Gedda, 
Nicolai  Ghiaurov,  and  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  and  Chorus  (EMI,  with  Verdi's 
Four  Sacred  Pieces  as  a  bonus,  and  not  to  be  confused  with  Giulini's  more  recent 
account  for  DG);  Fritz  Reiner,  with  Leontyne  Price,  Rosalind  Elias,  Jussi  Bjorling, 
Giorgio  Tozzi,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  and  the  Vienna  Singverein  (London);  and 
Georg  Solti,  with  Joan  Sutherland,  Marilyn  Home,  Luciano  Pavarotti,  Martti  Talvela, 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  and  the  Vienna  State  Opera  Chorus  (London).  Another 
"commercial"  recording,  not  yet  reissued  on  CD  but  worth  watching  for,  is  a  perform- 
ance with  Igor  Markevitch  leading  the  Moscow  Philharmonic,  with  Galina  Vish- 
nevskaya,  Nina  Isakova,  Vladimir  Ivanovsky,  and  Ivan  Petrov  (once  on  Philips  LPs). 

Then  there  are  two  monaural  recordings  that  simply  transcend  the  label  "histor- 
ical": Arturo  Toscanini's,  with  Herva  Nelli,  Fedora  Barbieri,  Giuseppe  Di  Stefano, 
Cesare  Siepi,  the  NBC  Symphony,  and  the  Robert  Shaw  Chorale  (yes,  the  same 
Robert  Shaw  named  above),  drawn  from  the  rehearsals  for  and  performance  of 
January  27,  1953,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  now  in  newly  refurbished,  full-bodied  sound 
(RCA  Gold  Seal,  with  Verdi's  Te  Deum,  the  Hymn  of  the  Nations,  the  chorus  "Va, 
pensiero"  from  Nabucco,  and  the  aria  "Quando  le  sere  al  placido"  from  Luisa  Miller 
with  tenor  Jan  Peerce);  and  TuUio  Serafin's  time-honored  1939  account  with  Maria 
Caniglia,  Ebe  Stignani,  Beniamino  Gigli,  Ezio  Pinza,  and  the  Rome  Opera  Orchestra 
and  Chorus  (Angel  Studio,  on  one  disc).  Further,  collectors  not  bothered  by  the  lim- 
ited broadcast-quality  sound  of  the  period  know  that  Toscanini's  "live"  1940  account, 
also  with  the  NBC  Symphony,  but  with  Zinka  Milanov,  Bruna  Castagna,  Jussi  Bjor- 
ling, Nicola  Moscona,  and  the  Westminster  Choir,  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  greatest 
recording  of  this  music  that  we  have  (in  a  three-disc  Melodram  set,  with  Toscanini's 
equally  celebrated  1940  NBC  account  of  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis,  with  Milanov, 
Castagna,  Bjorling,  and  Alexander  Kipnis;  or  on  Music  &  Arts,  two  discs,  with  Verdi's 
Te  Deum,  from  the  same  1940  Carnegie  concert  as  the  Requiem).  Then  for  the  truly 
curious  —  and  this  really  is  just  for  collectors,  though  the  sound  is  reasonably  accept- 
able insofar  as  transfers  of  old  78s  are  concerned  — there's  Carlo  Sabajno's  1934  La 
Scala  recording  with  Maria  Luisa  Fanelli,  Irene  Minghini-Cattaneo,  Franco  Lo 
Giudice,  and  Ezio  Pinza  (on  a  single  Pearl  CD,  or  in  a  twelve-disc  Rodolphe  box  with 
other  vintage  Scala  performances,  among  them  complete  recordings  of  Aida,  Otello, 
Rigoletto,  R  trovatore,  and  Leoncavallo's  I  pagliacci). 

And  this  is  to  omit  any  mention  of  the  various  "live"  performances  (once  referred 
to  as  "pirated")  that  show  up  on  various  imported,  mostly  Italian,  labels,  and  that 
allow  you  to  hear  a  wide  variety  of  famous  —  and  not  —  singers  and  conductors  in 
sound  ranging  from  reasonably  acceptable  broadcast  quality  to  much  worse.  Worth 
mentioning  among  these  are  Guido  CanteUi's  1955  New  York  Philharmonic  perform- 
ance with  Herva  Nelli,  Claramae  Turner,  Richard  Tucker,  and  Jerome  Hines  (on  a 
single  AS  Disc)  and  Herbert  von  Karajan's  1967  La  Scala  performance  with  Leon- 
tyne Price,  Fiorenza  Cossotto,  Luciano  Pavarotti,  and  Nicolai  Ghiaurov  (Verona  or 
Claque  CDs;  apparently  also  available  on  laserdisc,  at  least  in  Europe). 

—  Marc  Mandel 
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"We  specialize  in 

investment  and  financial 

services  for  wealthy 

individuals 

and  families." 


North  American  Management  has 
been  serving  clients  for  over  60 
years.  To  find  out  more,  please  call 
617-695-2100. 


Principals:  David  B.  Stone,  Hans  H. 
Est  in,  Jacob  F.  Brown  II,  John  H. 
Grummon,  Earl  E.  Watson  III,  and 
JohnM.  Reynolds 


North  American 
Management  Corporation 

Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Suite  300 
Boston,  Massachusetts 02109 

Investment  Advice  for  Individuals  and  Families 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


WFRE 

MUSK  TO 

YOUR  MOUTH 

A  fresh-from-the-oven  overture: 

Bruegger's  10  varieties  of  K  v 

authentic  NY  style  bagels.    *^ 

With  Supreme  Cheese, 

for  a  tasteful  duet. 

We  get  rave 

reviews 

daily! 


279  Mass. 

Ave.,  Boston 

(Behind  Symphony  Hall) 


(617)536-6003 


Ma, 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director    f\    ,  w 


Q> 


(617)-542-6913 
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Jessye  Norman 

Jessye  Norman  regularly  appears  with  the  world's  most  prestigious 
orchestras,  opera  companies,  and  in  recital.  In  September  1990  she 
opened  Chicago  Lyric  Opera's  season  in  Robert  Wilson's  production 
of  Gluck's  Alceste;  that  December  she  appeared  at  the  Tchaikovsky 
150th  Anniversary  Gala  in  Leningrad,  and  presented  a  special 
Christmas  concert  at  Notre  Dame  Cathedral  in  Paris,  both  of 
which  have  since  been  televised.  In  the  spring  of  1991  Ms.  Norman 
sang  her  first  Kundry,  in  a  new  Metropolitan  Opera  production  of 
Wagner's  Parsifal,  and  returned  to  Carnegie  Hall  as  a  participant 
in  its  100th  Anniversary  Gala  and  in  the  first  orchestral  concert 
given  there  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra,  James  Levine  conducting.  In  May  1991 
she  performed  at  the  White  House  on  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II' s 
visit  to  the  United  States.  In  the  spring  of  1990,  Ms.  Norman  joined  Kathleen  Battle, 
James  Levine,  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra  and  Chorus  in  a  gala 
concert  of  spirituals  at  Carnegie  Hall,  subsequently  issued  on  both  compact  disc  and  video- 
cassette.  She  also  returned  to  the  Met  as  Sieglinde  in  Wagner's  Die  Walkure,  a  production 
telecast  on  PBS  as  part  of  the  company's  complete  Ring  cycle.  Next  season  she  returns  to 
the  Met  for  Wagner's  Ring  and  a  new  production  of  Ariadne  auf  Naocos.  Born  in  Augusta, 
Georgia,  Jessye  Norman  began  her  professional  life  as  a  member  of  the  Deutsche  Oper, 
Berlin,  making  her  debut  in  December  1969  as  Elisabeth  in  Tannhduser,  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  operatic  stage.  In  addition  to  her  many  recital  and  concert  appearances, 
including  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  1972,  she  has  sung  a  widely  varied  operatic 
repertoire  at  La  Scala,  the  Teatro  Comunale  in  Florence,  London's  Royal  Opera  House, 
Stuttgart,  the  Vienna  and  Hamburg  State  Operas,  the  Opera  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Aix-en-Provence  Festival,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  where  her  debut  in  Berlioz's  Les 
Troy  ens  opened  the  company's  centennial  season  in  1983.  Ms.  Norman  has  received  many 
prestigious  awards  and  distinctions,  including  numerous  honorary  doctorates,  the  French 
Legion  d'Honneur,  and  the  1990  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine  Annual  Achievement 
Award;  in  June  1990  she  was  named  Honorary  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  by 
U.N.  Secretary  Xavier  Perez  de  Cuellar.  Ms.  Norman's  recordings  have  won  numerous 
awards;  apart  from  her  long-standing  association  with  Philips,  which  recently  released  her 
Fidelio,  she  has  recorded  for  EMI/Angel,  CBS  Masterworks,  Decca,  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon,  and  Erato.  Her  recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
include  Mahler's  Kindertotenlieder  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder. 


Agnes  Baltsa 

Mezzo-soprano  Agnes  Baltsa  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
Athens  and  then  in  Munich  on  a  Maria  Callas  Scholarship;  she  was 
a  prizewinner  at  the  Georg  Enescu  Competition  in  Bucharest.  Fol- 
lowing her  debut  in  Frankfurt  as  Cherubino,  she  appeared  in  such 
important  European  opera  houses  as  those  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  La 
Scala,  Covent  Garden,  Munich,  Hamburg,  and  Paris.  She  soon 
became  one  of  the  world's  most  acclaimed  mezzo-sopranos,  appear- 
ing as  Octavian  in  Der  Rosenkavalier,  the  Composer  in  Ariadne  auf 
***,  Naxos,  Romeo  in  /  Capuleti  e  i  Montecchi,  Dorabella  in  Cost  fan 
tutte,  Rosina  in  R  barbiere  di  Siviglia,  Angelina  in  La  Cenerentola, 
Eboli  in  Don  Carlo,  Giulietta  in  Les  Contes  d 'Hoffmann,  Adalgisa  in  Norma,  Sextus  in  La 
clemenza  di  Tito,  and  the  title  role  of  Carmen,  a  role  in  which  she  has  been  particularly 
acclaimed  throughout  the  world.  Ms.  Baltsa  made  her  Salzburg  Festival  debut  in  Mozart's 
Bastien  und  Bastienne  and  went  on  to  appear  there  in  numerous  productions  under  Her- 
bert von  Karajan  and  as  Dorabella  under  Riccardo  Muti.  She  made  her  United  States 
debut  as  Carmen  in  Houston,  followed  by  a  guest  appearance  as  Dorabella  with  the 
Deutsche  Oper,  Berlin,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  then  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in 
1979  as  Octavian.  She  has  since  appeared  regularly  at  the  Met  and  with  Lyric  Opera  of 
Chicago.  Besides  numerous  concerts  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  with  such  conductors 
as  Karajan,  Bohm,  Bernstein,  and  Muti,  she  has  toured  Japan  with  the  opera  companies 
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FINE  ARTS 

RESTAURANT 


The  FINE   ARTS   RESTAURANT  is  the 
perfect  place  for  a  pre-concert  lunch  or  dinner. 
Regional  and  ethnic  cuisine,  prepared  with  the 
freshest  ingredients,  is  artistically  presented 
to  complement  art  exhibits.  (Museum  admission 
is  not  required  to  dine  in  the  restaurant.) 

Lunch:    Tuesday  through  Sunday,  1 1 :30  am  -  2:30  pm 
Dinner:  Wednesday  through  Friday,  5:30  -  8:30  pm 
Call  direct:  (617)  266-3663  or  (617)  267-9300  x474 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

465  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston  MA  02115 


Opening  November  1991 . . . 

Catered  Living  in  the  Back  Bay 

*  private  one  and  two  room  suites 

*  superb  dining 

*  personal  services  and  amenities 
Now  reserving  on  short  or  long  term  rental  basis. 

BURRAGE  HOUSE 

314  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Boston,  MA  02115 

For  Information  Call:  (617)  262-3900 


(& 


Equal  Housing 
Opportunity 
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of  Vienna,  Covent  Garden,  and  La  Scala.  In  1980  Ms.  Baltsa  was  named  a  Kammersan- 
gerin  at  the  Vienna  Staatsoper;  other  honors  have  included  the  Prix  du  Prestige  Lyrique 
from  the  French  Minister  of  Culture  and  Vienna's  "Golden  Needle  of  Honor."  In  recent 
years  she  has  taken  on  such  additional  roles  as  Dalila  in  Samson  et  Dalila,  Elisabetta  in 
Maria  Stuarda,  Charlotte  in  Werther,  Isabella  in  L'italiana  in  Algeri,  the  title  role  in 
Massenet's  Therese,  and  Santuzza  in  Cavalleria  rusticana.  Recent  career  highlights  have 
included  a  new  production  of  Don  Carlo  with  Claudio  Abbado  in  Vienna,  Samson  et  Dalila 
with  Domingo  in  Chicago  and  Vienna,  Carmen  with  Carreras  in  Vienna,  concerts  in  Tokyo 
and  Osaka,  Cavalleria  rusticana  and  L'italiana  in  Algeri  in  Munich,  gala  concerts  with 
Carreras,  and  a  tour  of  Austria  and  Germany  performing  Greek  songs.  This  season,  in 
addition  to  her  BSO  debut  in  the  Verdi  Requiem,  she  will  sing  in  the  Opening  Ceremonies 
of  the  1992  Olympic  Games  in  Barcelona.  For  the  opening  of  the  1992  Munich  Festival 
she  will  sing  Carmen  in  a  new  production  with  Giuseppe  Sinopoli  at  the  Bavarian  State 
Opera. 


Luis  Lima 

Luis  Lima's  international  career  has  encompassed  triumphs  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  the  Munich  State  Opera,  the  Royal  Opera  at 
Covent  Garden,  the  Paris  Opera,  Milan's  La  Scala,  the  Vienna 

r  Staatsoper,  and  the  opera  companies  of  Hamburg,  Frankfurt, 

KfH  *  A       Bonn,  Strasbourg,  Barcelona,  Geneva,  Caracas,  Montreal,  San 

Francisco,  Chicago,  San  Diego,  Houston,  and  Washington,  D.C. 
Highlights  of  his  1991-92  season  include  performances  of  La 
m  boheme  with  Mirella  Freni,  Cavalleria  rusticana  with  Agnes  Baltsa, 
Jg    m      A  M    I,  and  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  performing  Verdi's  Requiem  under 
B|J[     I  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction,  to  b<j  recorded  by  Philips.  Mr.  Lima  is  also 
scheduled  to  make  a  new  recording  of  Don  Carlo  for  the  Philips  label.  In  1992-93  he  will 
open  the  Houston  Grand  Opera  season  with  Offenbach's  Tales  of  Hoffmann  and  return  to 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  La  boheme.  Born  in  Argentina,  Mr.  Lima  studied  voice  with 
Carlo  Guichandut  in  Buenos  Aires  and  Gina  Cigna  in  Italy.  His  first  operatic  engagement 
was  as  Pinkerton  in  Lisbon,  followed  by  appearances  there  as  Turiddu  in  Cavalleria  rusti- 
cana. His  success  in  these  roles  led  to  engagements  in  Mainz,  Stuttgart,  Munich,  Paris, 
and  Barcelona,  where  he  sang  the  leading  role  in  Donizetti's  Gemma  di  Vergy.  It  was  in 
that  role  that  he  made  his  American  debut  opposite  Montserrat  Caballe  at  Carnegie  Hall 
in  1976,  in  a  performance  recorded  by  CBS  Records.  He  bowed  with  New  York  City  Opera 
that  same  season,  in  Madama  Butterfly  and  La  traviata;  subsequent  appearances  included 
La  boheme,  Carmen,  Rigoletto,  Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann,  and  R  trovatore.  Mr.  Lima  also 
appears  frequently  with  San  Francisco  Opera,  London's  Royal  Opera,  and  the  Munich 
State  Opera.  He  is  making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  with  these  performances  of  the 
Verdi  Requiem. 


Roberto  Scandiuzzi 

Bass  Roberto  Scandiuzzi  made  his  La  scala  debut  in  May  1982,  in 
Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  under  Riccardo  Muti's  direction.  This 
was  followed  by  engagements  at  Covent  Garden,  the  Paris  Opera, 
Munich,  Hamburg,  Geneva,  Amsterdam,  Barcelona,  Venice,  Turin, 
Naples,  and  Bologna,  with  such  conductors  as  Sinopoli,  Pretre, 
Bartoletti,  Patane,  and  Ferro.  More  recently  he  has  sung  Verdi's 
King  Philip  in  Don  Carlo  at  Turin's  Teatro  Regio;  Zaccaria  in 
Nabucco  at  the  San  Carlo  in  Naples,  at  the  Arena  di  Verona,  and 
in  Toulon;  Fiesco  in  Simon  Boccanegra  at  Venice's  La  Fenice  and 
in  Bilbao;  and  performances  of  the  Verdi  Requiem  in  Frankfurt, 
Stuttgart,  and  Bonn.  Other  recent  engagements  include  his  debut  as  Sarastro  in  Die 
Zauberflote  in  Bologna,  and  recordings  of  Rossini's  Tancredi  for  Frequenz  and  Franchetti's 
Cristoforo  Colombo  for  Capriccio.  Mr.  Scandiuzzi's  1991-92  calendar  includes  Fiesco  at 
Covent  Garden  under  Sir  Georg  Solti;  performances  of  the  Verdi  Requiem  under  Carlo 
Maria  Giulini  in  Paris,  Sir  Colin  Davis  in  Munich,  Zubin  Mehta  in  Los  Angeles,  and,  for 
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his  Boston  Symphony  debut,  Seiji  Ozawa  in  Boston,  to  be  recorded  by  Philips.  Other 
recordings  include  Ramfis  in  Aida  under  Mehta  for  Philips,  Giorgio  in  /  puritani  under 
Mehta  for  Sony  Classical,  and  Banquo  in  Macbeth  and  Zaccaria  in  Nabucco  for  Capriccio. 
Also  this  season  he  sings  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater  with  Riccardo  Muti  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  and  Padre  Guardiano  in  La  forza  del  destino  at  the  Vienna  Staatsoper,  in 
Naples,  and  at  the  Maggio  Musicale  in  Florence.  Future  engagements  include  debuts  with 
the  opera  companies  of  San  Francisco  and  Houston;  performances  as  Philip  in  Don  Carlo 
at  La  Scala  under  Muti  and  in  Vienna  under  Abbado,  as  well  as  a  recording  for  Sony 
under  Bernard  Haitink;  and  a  recording  for  Capriccio  in  the  title  role  of  Boito's  Mefistofele. 
Other  roles  in  which  Mr.  Scandiuzzi  has  appeared  include  Silva  in  Ernani,  Oroveso  in 
Norma,  Rodolfo  in  La  sonnambula,  Baldassare  in  Lafavorita,  Timur  in  Turandot, 
Raimondo  in  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  and  Marat  in  Lorenzo  Ferrero's  Carlotta  Corday,  a 
role  composed  especially  for  him;  Scandiuzzi' s  association  with  Ferrero  has  also  included 
roles  in  Lafiglia  del  mago,  Mare  nostro,  and  Salvatore  Giuliano.  Roberto  Scandiuzzi  was 
born  in  Maserada  sul  Piave,  a  district  of  Treviso  in  Italy.  He  studies  with  Professor  Anna 
Maria  Bicciato. 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1970,  when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  the 
chorus  celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary  in  April  1990. 
Co-sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  Boston  Univer- 
sity, and  originally  formed  for  performances  at  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall  season  as  well.  Now  the 
official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate  their  services, 
performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  working  with  Music  Director  Seiji 
Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  prominent  guest  conductors  as  Ber- 
nard Haitink,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  The  chorus  has  also  collaborated  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  recordings,  beginning  with 
Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a  1975  Grammy  nominee 
for  Best  Choral  Performance.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth-century  American  music 
recorded  at  the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon  was  a  1979  Grammy  nominee. 
Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  currently  available  on 
compact  disc  include  Strauss's  Elektra,  Mahler's  Second  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and 
Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips;  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on 
Telarc;  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle,  on  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon; and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  CBS  Masterworks. 
The  chorus's  most  recent  release,  on  Philips,  is  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Bernard  Haitink's  direction.  They  may  also  be  heard  on  the 
Philips  album  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas"  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra.  In  June  1989  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  helped  close  a  month-long 
International  Choral  Festival  based  in  Toronto,  performing  music  by  Tallis,  Ives,  Brahms, 
and  Gabrieli  under  John  Oliver's  direction  and  participating  in  the  festival's  closing  per- 
formance, the  Verdi  Requiem  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Dutoit. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor 
of  the  MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  a  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT, 
and  conductor  of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  he  founded  in  1977.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Annette  Anfinrud 

Ingrid  Bartinique 

Deborah  Bennett 

Joanne  Colella  Boag 

Sara  Brannen 

Susan  Cavalieri 

Mary  Chin 

Bonita  Ciambotti 

Lorenzee  Cole 

Patricia  Cox 

Lou  Ann  David 

Sara  Dorfman 

Christine  P.  Duquette 

Ann  M.  Dwelley 

Nancy  Ann  Palco 

Martha  R.  Golub 

Lillian  M.  Grayton 

Cheri  E.  Hancock 

Amy  G.  Harris 

Catherine  Hatfield 

Lois  Hearn 

Lisa  Heisterkamp 

Kristen  Hughes 

Holly  MacEwen  Krafka 

Nancy  Kurtz 

Maria  Jane  Loizou 

Barbara  MacDonald 

H.  Diane  Norris 

Fumiko  Ohara 

Charlotte  C.  Russell 

Genevieve  Schmidt 

Pamela  Schweppe 

S.  Lynn  Shane 

Joan  Pernice  Sherman 

Deborah  L.  Speer 

Sarah  J.  Telford 

Jennifer  Wehr 

Bailey  Katherine  Whiteman 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Karen  E.  Atwood 

Rachel  Baker 

Debra  A.  Basile 

Maisy  Bennett 

Betty  B.  Blume 

Nancy  Brockway 

Sharon  Carter 

Barbara  Clemens 

Ethel  Crawford 

Diane  Droste 

Barbara  Naidich  Ehrmann 

Virginia  S.  Hecker,  Manager 
Shiela  Kibbe,  Rehearsal  Pianist 


Paula  Polkman 
Dorrie  A.  Freedman 
Jennifer  L.  French 
Irene  Gilbride 
Toni  Gustus 
Donna  Hewitt-Didham 
Diane  Hoffman 
Evelyn  Eshleman  Kern 
Deborah  Kreuze 
Dorothy  W.  Love 
April  Merriam 
Sheryl  L.  Monkelien 
Roslyn  Pedlar 
Susan  Quinn  Pierce 
Jenny  Saffran 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Karen  Thomas 
Judith  Tierney 
Constance  L.  Turnburke 
Christina  Lillian  Wallace 
Eileen  West 
Sue  Wilcox 

Tenors 

Edward  Ajhar 
Brad  W.  Amidon 
Antone  Aquino 
John  C.  Barr 
Richard  A.  Bissell 
Kenneth  I.  Blum 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Kenneth  R.  Burger 
Andrew  0.  Crain 
Wayne  N.  Curtis 
Reginald  Didham 
Brian  S.  Dilg 
J.  Todd  Fernandez 
Kent  Montgomery  French 
Michael  P.  Gallagher 
J.  Stephen  Groff 
David  M.  Halloran 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
George  W.  Harper 
James  Haungs 
David  Mack  Henderson 
James  Hepp 
John  Hickman 
Richard  P.  Howell 
Stanley  Hudson 
Lance  P.  Jackson 
James  R.  Kauffman 


Edward  J.  Kiradjieff 
Daniel  A.  O'Brien 
Michael  K.  Patrick 
David  R.  Pickett 
Jeffrey  Alani  Stanfill 
Don  Sturdy 
Spence  Wright 
Carl  Zahn 

Basses 

Peter  T.  Anderson 
Eddie  Andrews 
Daniel  Beller-McKenna 
John  Cavallaro 
Kirk  Chao 
Mel  Conway 

James  W.  Courtemanche 
Edward  E.  Dahl 
John  Delia  Vecchia 
Jay  Gregory 
David  F.  Harrison 
David  K.  Kim 
John  Knowles 
Bruce  Kozuma 
Andrew  Krikawa 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Lee  Leach 
Andris  Levensteins 
Paul  M.  Lincoln 
David  K  Lones 
Greg  Macusi-Ungaro 
Rene  Miville 
John  W.  Norton 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Donald  R.  Peck 
Dennis  M.  Pereira 
Carl  R.  Petersheim 
Michael  J.  Prichard 
Andrei  Roudenko 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Paul  Sanner 
Karl  Schoellkopf 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Timothy  Shetler 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Paul  R.  Tessier 
N.  Charles  Thomas 
Brad  Turner 
Thomas  C.  Wang 
Terry  L.  Ward 
Peter  Wender 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 


(25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 
of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  North  American  Tour 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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A*for^^\|   1991 

-92  Business  Honor  Roll 

ffBSg) 

$10,000  and  above 

Advanced  Management  Associates 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

J.P.  Barger 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Eastern  Enterprises 

Ray  Stata 

J.  Atwood  Ives 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lane 

EG&G,  Inc. 

Ed  Eskandarian 

John  M.  Kucharski 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 

Ernst  &  Young 

William  F.  Meagher 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

AT&T 

Filene's 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

Bank  of  Boston 

Ira  Stepanian 

First  Winthrop  Corporation 

Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

Barter  Connections 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 

Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Robin  A.  Brown 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 

General  Electric  Plastics 

Joseph  Hunt 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 

The  Gillette  Company 

Stephen  R.  Levy 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

The  Boston  Company 

Grafacon,  Inc. 

John  Laird 

H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association 

Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

Francois-L.  Nivaud 

The  Boston  Globe 

GTE  Corporation 

William  0.  Taylor 

James  L.  Johnson 

Boston  Herald 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 

The  Henley  Group 

Robert  L.  Krakoff 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 

William  F.  Connell 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

William  K.  O'Brien 

Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Country  Curtains 

IBM  Corporation 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Paul  J.  Palmer 

Deloitte  &  Touche 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

James  T.  McBride 

E.  James  Morton 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Lawner  Reingold  Britton  &  Partners 

Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

Michael  H.  Reingold 
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1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

MCI 
Jonathan  Crane 

McKinsey  &  Company 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

The  New  England 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Nynex  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


PaineWebber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

People  Magazine 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  Picard 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 


*       *         CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

104.9  FM 


Celebrating  a  Quarter-Century  of 
Classical  Music  on  104.9  FM. 

1  (800)  370-104.9  (In  Mass.) 
1  (508)  927-104.9 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Leaders  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  support  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which 
are  capitalized  denote  Business  Honor  Roll  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  treble 
clef  ($)  denotes  support  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An  eighth-note  symbol  (})  indicates  support  of 
$2,500-$4,999. 


Accountants 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 
William  F.  Meagher 

J1  Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
William  K.  O'Brien 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 
Robert  D.  Happ 

^Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.,  P.C. 
Allan  Tofias 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA  LANE 

Edward  Eskandarian 

I  Cabot  Communications 
William  I.  Monaghan 

Clark/Linsky  Design 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

LAWNER  REINGOLD 
BRITTON  &  PARTNERS 
Michael  H.  Reingold 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

$  Northrop  Corporation 
Kent  Kresa 

Alarm  Systems 

American  Alarm  &  Communications 
Richard  Sampson 

Antiques/Art  Galleries 

•  Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 
Automotive 


^J.N.  Phillips  Glass 
Company,  Inc. 
Alan  L.  Rosenfield 


LEXUS 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 
Ira  Stepanian 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Bancorp 
Richard  Laine 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

John  Laird 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Brooks  Sullivan 

•^Eastern  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

^USTrust 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building/Contracting 

^Harvey  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

•^Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

^Walsh  Brothers 
James  Walsh  II 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

•^Andersen  Consulting  Co. 
William  D.  Green 

|Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

|  The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 
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CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

•^Corporate  Decisions 
David  J.  Morrison 

|  Fairfield  Financial  Holdings 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

•^General  Electric  Consulting 
James  J.  Harrigan 

Jjrma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

|Lochridge  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

•^Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

|  Prudential  Securities 
Robert  Whelan 

$Rath  &  Strong 
Dan  Ciampa 

THOMAS  H.  LEE  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

•^The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

|  Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

| Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee  Company 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

|Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

$0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
'  Arnold  S.  Wolf 

Seasoned  to  Taste 
Tom  Brooks 


Meeting  planners  who  need 

help  with  their  budgets 
should  go  to  business  school. 


At  Bentley  College's  Office  of 
Conferencing  and  Special  Events 
(C  A.S.E.),  we  know  better  than 
anyone  how  to  work  within  your 
budget  without  sacrificing  the 
grade  A  facilities,  services  and 
amenities  you  need  to  make  your 
meeting  a  success. 

We're  conveniently  located  and 
can  accommodate  meetings  from 
15  to  1200  people.  And  we  offer 
full-service  catering  by  Marriott, 
recreational  facilities,  free  parking 
and  satellite  video/teleconferencing. 

So  when  you're  studying  loca- 
tions for  your  next  meeting,  call 
(617)891-CASE.  It's  the  best  way 
to  earn  extra  credit. 


DLJ  Bentley  College 


For  meetings  of  the  minds. 

The  Office  of  Conferencing  And  Special  Events. 
Waltham,  MA  02254 


the 

Mass1' 
Hay  Co. 


Tresh  Fish  &> 
TmeWmes 


HAVE  YOU  DINED  AT  MASS*  BAY  CO.  LATELY? 

NO?! 
THEN  YOU  HAVEN'T  DINED  AT  MASS*  BAY  CO.! 

FRESH  FISH,  FINE  WINE, 

AND  ALTERNATIVES  EVEN  A  LAND  LUBBER 

COULD  GO  OVERBOARD  FOR. 

JOIN  US  FOR  DINNER  AND  FREE  PARKING. 

SHERATON  BOSTON  HOTEL  &  TOWERS 

39  Dalton  Street  •  Boston,  MA 

(617)  236  -  2000 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been  orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in  New 
England  and  we've 
never  missed  a  beat. 

Call  me  at  734-2100 

I  know  we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 
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Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

Education 


|Bentley  College 
Gregory  Adamian 

Electrical/Electronics 


/Analytical  Systems 
Engineering  Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Mass.  Electric  Construction 
Company 
Bill  Breen 

J^p.h  mechanical  Corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

|R  &  D  Electrical  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

J1  Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

HEC,  Inc. 
David  S.  Dayton 

J1  Mobil  Oil 
Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 

J'GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Continental  Cablevision 
Amos  Hostetter,  Jr. 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

Loews  Theatres 
A  Alan  Friedberg 

PEOPLE  MAGAZINE 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL 
5  BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Environmental 

^  Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Toxikon  Corporation 
Laxman  S.  DeSai 

Finance/Investments 

3i  Corporation 
Geoffrey  N.  Taylor 

|Advent  International 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

/'Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Robert  E.  Flaherty 

/'Bear  Stearns  &  Company,  Inc. 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

BOT  Financial  Corporation  — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

| Essex  Investment  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

|Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

|  Fidelity  Investment  Institutional 
Group 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

/'The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcom  MacColl 

J1  First  Security  Services 
Robert  L.  Johnson 

/GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

/Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

|  Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

§  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 
John  G.  Higgins 

|Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

^The  Putnam 
Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 
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|Spaulding  Investment 
Company 
C.H.  Spaulding 

|  State  Street  Development 
Management  Corp. 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

/"Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

/Woodstock  Corporation 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

High  Technology 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

| Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

$CSC  Consulting,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Davox  Corporation 
Daniel  Hosage 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 

John  M.  Kucharski 

^EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  COMPANY 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

/Jntermetrics  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Saponaro 

^Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 


We  salute  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  their  111th  season 

WELCH  &  FORBES 


JOHN  K.  SPRING 
KENNETH  S.  SAFE,  JR. 
JOHN  LOWELL 
THOMAS  N.  DABNEY 
V.  WILLIAM  EFTHIM 
GUIDO  R.  PERERA,  JR. 


RICHARD  OLNEY  III 
ARTHUR  C.  HODGES 
M.  LYNN  BRENNAN 
JOHN  H.  EMMONS,  JR. 
OLIVER  A.  SPALDING 
CHARLES  T.  HAYDOCK 


Creative  financial  planning  and  investment  advice  since  1838 


45  School  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108    Tel.  (617)  523-1635 


OO 


W\o 


Stay  Overnight  At  The  Ritz^Carlton 
And  wake  Up  In  Europe. 

Wake  up  to  the  cultural  and  culinary  delights  of  one  oi  the  great  capitals  of 

Europe  with  a  Cultural  Evening  at  The  Ritz-Carlton.  It  includes  a  deluxe  room 

for  two  with  a  welcoming  gift,  dinner  or  brunch,  an  intimate  wine  tasting, 

a  private  kitchen  tour  with  a  renowned  European  guest  chef, 

and  use  of  the  Le  Pli  Health  Spa. 

All  for  a  modest  $250  per  night  based  on  double  occupancy. 

Call  617-536-5700  for  reservations  and  a  complimentary  Festival  Magazine. 


O 


THE  RlTZ-CARLTON 

Boston 

The  5th  International  Cultural  Festival 
January  6  -  March  15,  1992 

Barcelona  •  Athens  •   Paris   •   Dublin  •   Dusseldorf  •   Rome 
Amsterdam  •   Madeira  •   Lausanne-Ouchy   •  Oslo 


o 

OO 


The  Ritz-Carlton,  15  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  MA  02117.  For  reservations,  call  617-536-5700  or  800-241-3333 
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i^IPL  Systems,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

|M/A-Com,  Inc. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

J1  The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

o^Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

|Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

^Polaroid  Corporation 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

|Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

^Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Dennis  Picard 

|  Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

|  Stratus  Computer 
William  E.  Foster 

i^TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

|Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

fWhistler  Corp. 
Charles  A.  Stott 

Hotels/Restaurants 

•^Back  Bay  Hilton 
James  A.  Daley 

•^Boston  Harbor  Hotel 
James  M.  Carmody 

•^Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
Jurgen  Giesbert 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 
Robin  A.  Brown 


GREATER  BOSTON 
HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

$ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

^The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Thomas  Egan 

i1  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Stephen  Foster 

•^Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

$The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Insurance 

•^American  Title  Insurance  Company 
Terry  E.  Cook 

•^Arkwright 
Enzo  Rebula 

$  Berkshire  Partners 
Carl  Ferenbach 

^Caddell  &  Byers 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

^Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  S.  Doyle 

J1  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  Gillespie 

|Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 
William  F.  Newell 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

•^Johnson  &  Higgins  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

•^Keystone  Provident  Life 
Insurance  Company 
Robert  G.  Sharp 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

§  Safety  Insurance  Company 
Richard  B.  Simches 

|  Sedgwick  James  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  H.  Sullivan 
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Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 
of  Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 
Joseph  Hunt 

•^Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart 
Robert  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick  &  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

§  Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

|  Goodwin,  Procter  and  Hoar 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

•^Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

J1  Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

J  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

$Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris, 
Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

^Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

|  Palmer  &  Dodge 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

«^Ben  Mac  Enterprises 
Thomas  McAuliffe 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manufacturing 

•^Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Allwaste  Asbestos  Abatement,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 


MARIA 

Top-notch  North  End 

eatery.  .  .  with  outstanding 

nuova  cucina.  Romantic  and  delicious. 

Zagat  Survey,  1992 

Were  it  not  for  the  dramatic 

Boston  skyline  in  the  background, 

you  'd  swear  you  were  in  Europe. 

A  Taste  of  Boston,  1990 

All  the  elements  of 
lapatria  without  the  cliche  knickknacks 
and  the  pizza-pasta-pudding  routine. 
Business  and  Beyond,  1989 

3  NORTH  SQUARE,  BOSTON     (617)523-0077 


Valet  Parking 


Receptions 


LEICA  AF-C1 

•  Fully  automatic  •  Multibeam 
IR  autofocus  •  Automatic 
exposure  control  •  Focus  and 
exposure  memory  •  Auto- 
matic flash  •  DX  coding  • 
Automatically  adjustable  focal 
lengths:  40  mm  F/ 2.8  and 
80  mm  f/5.6  •  Macro  function 


E.R  Levine  is  a  full 
stocking  Leica  dealer. 

23  Drydock  Avenue 

Marine  Industrial  Park 

Boston,  617  951 1499 

Fax  951 1466 


Independence,  service,  and  companionship  in 
New  England's  most  affordable 
senior  rental  community. 


V^iz 


%vver  ^Bay  Club 

99  Brackett  Street  /  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  /  (617)  472-4457 
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Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

JAvedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

/Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

/Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 
William  F.  Connell 

^Converse,  Inc. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

$FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

$GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

$GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

^General  Latex  and 
Chemical  Corp. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

^Harvard  Folding  Box 
Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

HMK  Enterprises 
Steven  Karol 

'  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

I  Leach  &  Garner  Company 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Legget  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

New  England  Business 
Service,  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

'  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

Rand-Whitney  Corporation 
Robert  Kraft 

Reebok  International  Ltd. 
Paul  Fireman 


/The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

|The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

^Superior  Brands,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

J*  The  Tonon  Group 
Robert  Tonon 

/Watts  Industries,  Inc. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 


Printing/Publishing 

•^Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

Robert  L.  Krakoff 

/Daniels  Printing 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

GRAFACON,  INC. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
Bill  Steel 


Real  Estate/Development 

|  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

/The  Chiofaro  Company 
Donald  Chiofaro 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran-Jennison  Companies 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

/The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

Horizon  Commercial 
Management 
Joan  Eliachar 
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•^John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Keller  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

/Meditrust  Corporation 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Nordblom  Company 
Roger  P.  Nordblom 

/Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

|Arley  Merchandise  Corporation 
David  I.  Riemer 

/Carillon  Importers,  Ltd. 
Ernest  Capria 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

|Henri  Bendel 
Jeff  Byron 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

•^Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

/Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harry  and  Michael  Boodakian 

/Lancome  Paris 
Steve  Morse 

|Neiman  Marcus 
William  D.  Roddy 

Prize  Possessions 
Virginia  N.  Durfee 

Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

^Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 
Avram  Goldberg 

^Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

Science/Medical 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

| Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

|Damon  Corporation 
Robert  L.  Rosen 


Dinner  at  6. 

Symphony  at  8. 

Parking  at  $5. 

Symphony  Express  at  $0. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your  night 
out  at  the  Symphony.  You'll  enjoy  more 
than  just  award-winning  dining  at  Boston's 
authentic  wood  grill. 

We're  offering  our  customers  special 
parking  privileges  in  our  private  garage  for 
just  $5,  and  a  free  "Symphony  Express" 
shuttle  service  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Just  show  us  your  Symphony  tickets,  and 
we'll  arrange  for  your  $5  parking,  take  you 
to  Symphony  Hall  after  your  meal,  and 
return  you  to  your  car  after  the  performance. 

And  with  a  deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the 
Symphony  never  sounded  better. 


BOODLE'S 


OF.     BOSTON 

An  Authentic  Grill. 

Lunch  and  dinner  daily.  In  Boston's  Back  Bav  Hilton. 

Phone  (617)  BOODLES. 


If  you'd  like 

toowna 

one-of-a-kind 

treasure, 

just  raise  your 

hand. 


SKINNER 

Auctioneers  and  Appraisers 
of  Antiques  and  Fine  Art 


357  Main  Street 

Bolton,  MA  01740 

508-779-6241 


2  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  MA  02116 
617-236-1700 


REALTORS 

B  Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  MA  02146   •   (617)738-5700 
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/HCA  Portsmouth  Regional  Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

$JA.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

J1  Lifeline 
Arthur  Phipps 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

*  Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 


Shaughnessy  &  Ahem  Co. 
John  J.  Shaughnessy 

|  TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel/Transportation 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Norman  Tasgal 

Telecommunications 

^AT&T 

Donald  Bonoff 
Timothy  Murray 


^AT&T  Network  Systems 
John  P.  McKinnon 
Robert  Sanferrare 

^Cellular  One 
Charles  Hoffman 

MCI 

Jonathan  Crane 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 
Brian  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 


A 


«UlS 


w 


The  Boston  Herald  salutes  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Look  for  our  arts  coverage  in 
Scene,  every  Friday  in  the 
Herald. 
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NEXT  PROGRAM... 

Thursday,  February  20,  at  8 
Friday,  February  21,  at  2 
Saturday,  February  22,  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting' 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  86  in  D 

Adagio — Allegro 

Largo 

Menuetto;  Trio 

Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 


INTERMISSION 


dvoMk 


Symphony  No.  9  in  E  minor,  Opus  95, 
From  the  New  World 

Adagio— Allegro  molto 

Largo 

Scherzo:  Molto  vivace 

Allegro  con  fuoco 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season 
are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.,  to  charge 
tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send 
payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for  each  ticket 
ordered  by  phone. 


A  Different  Kind 
of  Nursing  Care! 


ARNOLD  HOUSE 

INCORPORATED 

Dignified 

Private  Residential  Care 

...  in  the  lifestyle  accustomed  to.  Convenient 
to  family  and  friends.  Emphasis  on  living  life 
as  fully  as  possible.  Family  owned  &  operated 
since  1949.  Truly  a  place  to  come  home  to 
temporarily  or  longer.  Respite  and  Hospice 
care  also  available.  Call  for  Brochure  or 
Inquiries: 

(617)438-1116 

490  William  Street,  Stoneham 
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Tower  Records  has 
the  largest  selection  of 
Classical,  Opera  and 
Chamber  music. 


(Located  3  blocks 

from  Symphony  Hall) 


TOWER  RECOR 

COMING  TO 

HARVARD  SO 


IQMRRUQSm 


BOSTON    Mass.  Ave.  at  Newbury 

Hynes  Convention  Center/ICA  <D  stop  on  the  Green  Line 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 

(266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony- Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and 
take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  and  Tuesday-,  Thursday-,  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concerts.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The 
tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are  sold  at  $6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m. 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as  of  5  p.m. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-eall  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a 
ticket  stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland 
Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guar- 
anteed pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening 
concerts  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Sub- 
scription Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AM)  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area);  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live 
by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition,  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Develop- 
ment Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with 
your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A 
Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate 
recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Office  at  (617)  638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
Saturday  from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  inter- 
mission. The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Sym- 
phony Lap  Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel 
and  recordings.  The  Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A 
selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further 
information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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A  TRADITION  OF  FINANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation, 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Tokyo,  Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1989. 
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One  Hundred  Eleventh  Season 


BUDGET  TERMS 
AVAILABLE 


Jewelers  since  1839 


Our  J52"d  year 

THE  E.B.  HORN  COMPANY 

429  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MA 

ALL  MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

MAIL  OR  PHONE  ORDERS  (617)  542-3902    OPEN  MON.  AND  THURS.  'TIL  7 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  Chairman  Emeritus 


J. P.  Barger,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney,  Vice-Chairman 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Vice-Chairman 


George  H.  Kidder,  President 

Archie  C.  Epps,  Vice-Chairman 

William  J.  Poorvu,  Vice-Chairman  and  Treasurer 


David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
James  F.  Geary 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 
Julian  Cohen 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Deborah  B.  Davis 
Nina  L.  Doggett 

Trustees  Emeriti 

Vernon  R.  Alden 
Philip  K.  Allen 
Allen  G.  Barry 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
Abram  T.  Collier 


Dean  Freed 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Julian  T.  Houston 
Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 
Mrs.  George  I.  Kaplan 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Albert  L.  Nicker  son 
Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
Irving  W.  Rabb 


Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Molly  Millman 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Peter  C.  Read 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Ray  Stata 

Nicholas  T.  Zervas 


Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 
Sidney  Stoneman 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 
John  L.  Thorndike 


Michael  G.  McDonough,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 
Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Clerk 

Administration 

Kenneth  Haas,  Managing  Director 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Assistant  Managing  Director  and  Manager  of  Tanglewood 

Michael  G.  McDonough,  Director  of  Finance  and  Business  Affairs 

Evans  Mirageas,  Artistic  Administrator 

Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Marketing 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 

Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

Robert  Bell,  Manager  of  Information  Systems 
Peter  N.  Cerundolo,  Director  of 

Corporate  Development 
Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston 

SympJwny  Annual  Fund 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of 

Corporate  Sponsorships 
Patricia  Forbes  Halligan,  Personnel 

Administrator 
Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Budget  Manager 
Margaret  Hillyard-Lazenby, 

Director  of  Volunteers 
Russell  M.  Hodsdon,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Public  Relations 

Coordinator 
Craig  R.  Kaplan,  Controller 
Nancy  A.  Kay,  Director  of  Sales  & 

Marketing  Manager 
Susan  E.  Kinney,  Assistant  Director  of 

Development 

Programs  copyright  ©1991  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
Cover  by  Jaycole  Advertising,  Inc. 


Patricia  Krol,  Coordinator  of  Youth  Activities 
Steven  Ledbetter,  Musicologist  & 

Program  Annotator 
Marc  Mahdel,  Publications  Coordinator 
John  C.  Marksbury,  Director  of 

Foundation  and  Government  Support 
Julie-Anne  Miner,  Manager  of  Fund  Reporting 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Scott  Schillin,  Assistant  Manager, 

Pops  and  Youth  Activities 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Associate  Director  of 

Development/ Director  of  Major  Gifts 
Cheryl  L.  Silvia,  Function  Manager 
Michelle  Leonard  Techier,  Media  and  Production 

Manager,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Robin  J.  Yorks,  Director  of  Tanglewood 

Development 


Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Inc. 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Thelma  E.  Goldberg,  Vice-Chairman 

Mrs.  Susan  D.  Hall,  Secretary 

Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 

Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Amanda  Barbour  Amis 

John  P.  Hamill 

E.  James  Morton 

Harlan  Anderson 

Daphne  P.  Hatsopoulos 

David  G.  Mugar 

Caroline  Dwight  Bain 

Bayard  Henry 

Robert  J.  Murray 

Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

David  S.  Nelson 

Lynda  Schubert  Bodman 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 

Ronald  A.  Homer 

Robert  P.  O'Block 

William  M.  Bulger 

Lola  Jaffe 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Mrs.  Levin  H.  Campbell 

Anna  Faith  Jones 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Earle  M.  Chiles 

H.  Eugene  Jones 

Andrall  E.  Pearson 

Gwendolyn  Cochran  Hadden 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

John  A.  Perkins 

William  F.  Connell 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 

Walter  J.  Connolly,  Jr. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Robert  E.  Remis 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

William  D.  Roddy 

Albert  C.  Cornelio 

Allen  Z.  Kluchman 

John  Ex  Rodgers 

Phyllis  Curtin 

Koji  Kobayashi 

Keizo  Saji 

JoAnne  Dickinson 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson 

David  I.  Kosowsky 

Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Phyllis  Dohanian 

George  Krupp 

Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

Hugh  Downs 

John  R.  Laird 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Goetz  B.  Eaton 

Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt 

L.  Scott  Singleton 

Harriett  M.  Eckstein 

Laurence  Lesser 

Ira  Stepanian 

Deborah  A.  England 

Stephen  R.  Levy 

William  F.  Thompson 

Edward  Eskandarian 

Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Peter  M.  Flanigan 

Diane  H.  Lupean 

Roger  D.  Wellington 

Eugene  M.  Freedman 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Robert  A.  Wells 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

Margaret  Williams-DeCelles 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 

Mark  R.  Goldweitz 

Overseers  Emeriti 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Bruce  A.  Beal 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

C.  Charles  Marran 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Hanae  Mori 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

David  R.  Pokross 

Luise  Vosgerchian 

Susan  M.  Hilles 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Symphony  Hall  Operations 

Robert  L.  Gleason,  Facilities  Manager 

James  E.  Whitaker,  House  Manager 

Cleveland  Morrison,  Stage  Manager 

Franklin  Smith,  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 

Wilmoth  A.  Griffiths,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 

William  D.  McDonnell,  Chief  Steward 

H.R.  Costa,  Lighting 
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Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

Molly  Beals  Millman,  President 

Flornie  Whitney,  Executive  Vice-President 

Joan  Erhard,  Secretary 

Bonnie  B.  Schalm,  Treasurer 

Betty  Sweitzer,  Nominating  Chairman 


Vice-Presidents 

Helen  A.  Doyle,  Hall  Services 
Goetz  B.  Eaton,  Fundraising 
Una  Fleischmann,  Development 
Paul  S.  Green,  Resources  Development 
Patricia  M.  Jensen,  Membership 
Kathleen  G.  Keith,  Adult  Education 


Maureen  Hickey,  Tanglewood 

Ileen  Cohen,  Tanglewood 

Ann  Macdonald,  Youth  Activities 

Carol  Scheifele-Holmes,  Symphony  Shop 

Patricia  L.  Tambone,  Public  Relations 


Business  and  Professional  Leadership  Association 
Board  of  Directors 


Harvey  Chet  Krentzman,  Chairman 


James  F.  Cleary,  BPLA  President 


J.P.  Barger 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
William  F.  Connell 
Nelson  J.  Darling 
Thelma  Goldberg 


George  H.  Kidder 
William  F.  Meagher 
Robert  P.  0 'Block 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 


William  D.  Roddy 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
Ray  Stata 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are  funded  in  part  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Celebrating  the  100th  Anniversary 
of  the  Birth  of  Charles  Munch 


To  mark  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Munch,  the  Boston  Symphony  Archives  has  mounted 
a  display  of  memorabilia  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs,  and  other 
historical  documents,  the  exhibit  explores  the  career  of  Charles  Munch,  focusing  on  his  tenure  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to  1962.  In  the  photograph  above, 
Munch  (right)  is  shown  with  guest  conductor  Pierre  Monteux  (left),  himself  music  director  of  the 
BSO  from  1919  to  1924,  and  the  train  conductor  just  prior  to  departing  on  the  BSO's  transconti- 
nental tour  in  1953.  The  Boston  Symphony  Archives  extends  special  thanks  to  Bunnell  Frame  Shop 
for  its  generous  assistance  in  mounting  this  exhibit. 


Culture  is  not  just  an  ornament; 
it  is  the  expression 
a  nations  character  ..  ♦  ♦  " 


Because  culture  touches  on  the  noblest  impulses  within  us  all, 

The  Boston  Company  believes  our  cultural  institutions  are  central  to 

the  dignity  of  every  individual.  Which  is  why,  in  addition  to  our  enthusiastic  support 

of  many  educational  and  social  causes  in  our  community 

—  including  the  needs  of  the  homeless  —  the  people  of  The  Boston  Company 

continue  to  contribute  to  such  cultural  institutions  as  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  urge  that  you,  too,  lend  it  your  continuous  and  generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
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Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

at  Jordan  Hall. 

Sunday,  March  1,  at  3  p.m. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  per- 
form the  final  concert  of  their  1991-92  season 
on  Sunday,  March  1,  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall 
at  New  England  Conservatory.  The  program 
includes  Haydn's  Trio  in  G  for  flute,  violin, 
and  cello,  Opus  100,  No.  4,  Mozart's  Quartet 
in  E-flat  for  piano,  violin,  viola,  and  cello, 
K.493,  Kirchner's  Trio  for  violin,  cello,  and 
piano,  and  Stravinsky's  L'Histoire  du  soldat 
concert  suite.  Tickets  at  $16.50,  $12.50,  and 
$9.50  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box 
office  or  through  SymphonyCharge  at 
(617)  266-1200. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  eighteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting  their 
work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first- 
balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On  display 
through  February  24  is  an  exhibit  featuring 
varied  black  and  white  photography  of  Douglas 
Christian  and  Carolyn  Ross.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  exhibit  celebrating  March  as 
"Youth  Arts  Month."  Coordinated  by  Leslie 
Ann  Miller,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Art  Educator  Association,  the  exhibit  features 
more  than  fifty  works  by  public  school  students 
from  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade 
across  the  state  (February  24-April  6).  These 
exhibits  are  sponsored  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Association  of  Volunteers,  and  a  portion 
of  each  sale  benefits  the  orchestra.  Please  con- 
tact the  Volunteer  Office  at  (617)  638-9390, 
for  further  information. 

NYNEX  Sponsors 

"Salute  to  Symphony"  1992, 

April  10-13 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  NYNEX  is 
corporate  sponsor  of  "Salute  to  Symphony," 
the  BSO's  annual  fundraiser  and  community 
outreach  project.  WCRB  102.5  FM  Classical 
Radio  Boston,  in  its  twenty-second  year  of  col- 
laboration on  this  project,  will  feature  Boston 
Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  performances  and 


celebrity  interviews  in  broadcasts  throughout 
"Salute"  weekend.  On  Monday,  April  13, 
WCVB-TV  Channel  5  marks  its  sixteenth  year 
of  "Salute"  telecasts  with  a  live  BSO  concert 
from  7:30  to  9  p.m.  featuring  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
John  Williams.  The  fourth  annual  Symphony 
Hall  Open  House,  a  day  of  free  activities  and 
performances  for  the  entire  community,  takes 
place  on  Sunday,  April  12,  from  11  a.m.  to 
4  p.m. 

Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Associa- 
tion of  Volunteers  will  be  answering  phones  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  to  accept  pledges  at 
(617)  262-8700  or  1-800-325-9400  throughout 
the  weekend.  Donors  to  "Salute  to  Symphony" 
1992  may  choose  from  a  number  of  exclusive 
incentive  gifts.  In  addition,  a  contribution  of 
$50  or  more  will  make  you  a  Friend  of  the 
orchestra,  entitling  you  to  a  variety  of  benefits. 
Watch  your  mailbox  for  the  "Salute"  flyer  and 
this  column  for  more  details  as  "Salute  to 
Symphony"  1992  approaches! 

Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  pre-concert  events. 
"Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet  supper  at 
6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's  Higginson  Hall 
with  an  informative  talk  by  a  BSO  player  or 
other  distinguished  member  of  the  music  com- 
munity. "Supper  Concerts"  offer  a  chamber 
music  performance  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  at  6  p.m.,  followed  by  a  buffet  supper 
served  in  Higginson  Hall.  Doors  open  for  all 
Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for  a  la  carte  cocktails 
and  conversation.  These  events  are  offered  on 
an  individual  basis,  even  to  those  who  are  not 
attending  that  evening's  BSO  concert.  Speak- 
ers for  upcoming  Supper  Talks  include  BSO 
Archivist  Bridget  Blagbrough  (Thursday, 
March  5),  BSO  principal  bassoon  Richard  Svo- 
boda  (Thursday,  March  12),  and  BSO  Assis- 
tant Conductor  Grant  Llewellyn  (Thursday, 
March  26).  Upcoming  Supper  Concerts  will 
feature  music  of  Prokofiev  (Saturday,  March 
14,  and  Tuesday,  March  17)  and  music  of 
Judith  Weir  and  Beethoven  (Thursday,  April 
2,  and  Saturday,  April  4).  The  suppers  are 
priced  at  $22  per  person  for  an  individual 
event,  $61  for  any  three,  $82  for  any  four,  or 
$118  for  any  six.  Advance  reservations  must  be 
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Alexander  Peskanov 
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made  by  mail.  For  reservations  the  week  of  the 
Supper,  please  call  SymphonyCharge  at 
(617)  266-1200.  All  reservations  must  be  made 
at  least  48  hours  prior  to  the  Supper.  There  is  a 
$.50  handling  fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  tele- 
phone. For  further  information,  please  call 
(617)  266-1492,  ext.  516. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  performs  piano 
trios  of  Dvorak,  Beethoven,  and  Fritz  Kreisler 
on  Friday,  February  21,  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
Chapel  Gallery  of  the  Second  Church  in  New- 
ton, and  on  Sunday,  February  23,  at  2:30  p.m. 
at  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Salem.  Violinist 
Arturo  Delmoni  and  pianist  Randall  Hodgkin- 
son  join  the  ensemble's  founder,  BSO  cellist 
Jonathan  Miller,  for  these  concerts.  Single 
tickets  are  $12  ($10  students  and  seniors). 
For  more  information,  call  (617)  527-8662. 

Collage  New  Music,  founded  by  BSO  percus- 
sionist Frank  Epstein,  performs  the  Boston 
premieres  of  Stephen  Hartke's  The  King  of  the 
Sun  and  Martin  Boykan's  Eclogue  on  Sunday, 
February  23,  at  8:00  p.m.  at  Boston  Universi- 
ty's Tsai  Performance  Center,  685  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  on  a  program  also  including 
Steven  Mackey's  Indigenous  Instruments  and 
Joan  Tower's  Noon  Dance.  Music  Director 
David  Hoose  conducts.  Single  tickets  are  $10 
($5  students  and  seniors).  For  more  informa- 
tion call  (617)  868-4582. 

Ronald  Feldman  conducts  the  Berkshire 
Symphony  in  Grieg's  Holberg  Suite  and  Crock- 


ett's Still  Life  with  Bell  on  a  program  also 
featuring  winners  of  the  Berkshire  Symphony 
Student  Soloist  and  Composer  Competition  on 
Saturday,  February  29,  at  8  p.m.  at  Chapin 
Hall  at  Williams  College.  General  admission  is 
$5  (free  with  Williams  ID).  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  (413)  597-3146. 

BSO  assistant  concertmaster  Laura  Park 
appears  in  recital  with  pianist  Judith  Gordon 
on  Saturday,  February  29,  at  8  p.m.  at  the 
Longy  School  of  Music,  1  Follen  Street,  Cam- 
bridge. The  program  includes  Debussy's  violin 
sonata  in  G  minor,  J.S.  Bach's  C  major  sonata 
for  unaccompanied  violin,  Ives's  Violin  Sonata 
No.  3,  and  Saint-Saens'  Caprice  after  a  study 
in  the  form  of  a  waltz.  For  more  information, 
call  876-0596. 

BSO  violinist  Tatiana  Dimitriades  is  soloist 
in  Stravinsky's  Violin  Concerto  with  Ronald 
Knudsen  and  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  Sunday,  March  1,  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  Col- 
lege, 15  Walnut  Park,  Newton,  on  a  program 
also  including  Mendelssohn's  Symphony  No.  3, 
Italian.  Single  tickets  are  $14  and  $12.  For 
more  information,  call  (617)  965-2555. 

The  Boston  Conservatory  Chamber  Ensem- 
ble, which  includes  BSO  members  Jennie 
Shames,  violin,  and  Jonathan  Menkis,  horn, 
performs  works  of  Boccherini,  Brahms,  and 
Robert  Kyr  with  BSO  principal  violist  Burton 
Fine  as  guest  artist  on  Friday,  March  6,  at  8 
p.m.  at  the  First  and  Second  Church,  66  Marl- 
borough Street  in  Boston.  Tickets  are  $10  gen- 
eral admission  ($7  students  and  seniors).  For 
more  information,  call  536-3063. 
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JOIN  US  FOR  DINNER  AND  FREE  PARKING. 

SHERATON  BOSTON  HOTEL  &  TOWERS 

39  DaUon  Street  •  Boston,  MA 
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SEUI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  was 
named  the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
1973,  following  a  year  as  music  adviser.  His  many 
tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included 
four  visits  to  Japan  (most  recently  in  December 
1989,  on  a  tour  that  also  included  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  Hong  Kong),  an  eight-city  North 
American  tour  in  the  spring  of  1991,  and  a  seven- 
city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria,  Germany, 
France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  His  previous  tours  with  the  orchestra 
have  included  an  historic  visit  to  China  in  March 
1979  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions 
with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances,  marking  the  first  visit  to 
China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations;  the  orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major 
European  music  festivals,  also  in  1979;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial  in 
1981,  a  fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to  Japan,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  England. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. Recent  appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La 
Scala,  Salzburg,  and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper;  he  has  also  conducted  the  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he 
has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of 
London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Mas- 
terworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied 
Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo 
Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  held  in  Besancon,  France,  and  was  invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition.  In  1960  he  won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York 
Philharmonic's  1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra 
for  the  1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance 
in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  sum- 
mers beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to 
1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  fol- 
lowed by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood,  and  made  his  first 
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Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an 
artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on 
Philips,  Mahler's  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  symphonies,  Mah- 
ler's Kindertotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra  with  Hilde- 
gard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  with  Jessye  Norman, 
James  McCracken,  and  Tatiana  Troyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon 
include  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tangle- 
wood  Festival  Chorus;  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian 
Zimerman;  Prokofiev's  complete  Romeo  and  Juliet;  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and 
Damnation  of  Faust;  and  an  album  of  music  by  Gabriel  Faure.  Other  recordings 
by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  Beethoven's  five  piano 
concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on  Telarc;  and,  on  Sony  Classi- 
cal/CBS Masterworks,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mendelssohn's  Vio- 
lin Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete  and  Debussy's  La 
Damoiselle  Slue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1991-92 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concert-master 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beat,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beat  chair 

Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
tOn  sabbatical  leave 


Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

tNancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
$Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  8.  Dana  chair 

^Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkason 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
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Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Mare  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 

Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 
*Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 


Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagojf  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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The  Georgian 


...because  comfort  and  grace  are  ageless 


Boston's  only  full-service  retirement  community. 
The  Georgian  is  a  unique  rental  community  designed  for 
gracious  living.  The  Georgian  offers  independent  seniors 
all  the  comforts  and  privacy  of  an  individual  apartment 
home  combined  with  the  hospitality  and  service  of  the  finest 
residential  hotel,  as  well  as  an  assisted  living  program. 
Unlike  most  other  communities,  The  Georgian  is  based  on 
a  rental  plan  with  no  entrance  payment  required,  thus 
preserving  one's  assets.  Our  philosophy  is  to  promote  and 
encourage  a  fulfilling  and  gracious  lifestyle  in  a  caring  and 
secure  environment. 

Ifte 

Qeorgian 

332  Jamaica  Way  •  Boston,  MA  02130 
Call  617  -  524  -  7228  for  an  appointment. 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Now  in  its  111th  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert 
on  October  22,  1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  phi- 
lanthropist, Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more 
than  a  century.  Under  the  leadership  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  its  music  director  since  1973, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  in  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering  in 
the  millions  through  its  performances  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays  an 
active  role  in  commissioning  new  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its 
summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  music  festi- 
vals in  the  world;  it  helps  to  develop  the  audience  of  the  future  through  the  BSO 
Youth  Concerts  and  through  a  variety  of  outreach  programs  involving  the  entire  Bos- 
ton community;  and,  during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  one  of  the  world's 
most  important  training  grounds  for  young  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists, 
and  vocalists,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  which  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
in  1990.  The  orchestra's  virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert  and  recording  activities 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  — the  world's  only  permanent  chamber 
ensemble  made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  players  — and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established  an  international  standard  for  the 
performance  of  lighter  kinds  of  music.  Overall,  the  mission  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an  organization  dedicated  to  the  making  of  music 
consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  musical  art,  creating  performances  and  pro- 
viding educational  and  training  programs  at  the  highest  level  of  excellence.  This  is 
accomplished  with  the  continued  support  of  its  audiences,  governmental  assistance  on 
both  the  federal  and  local  levels,  and  through  the  generosity  of  many  foundations, 
businesses,  and  individuals. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881.  The  following  October,  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert 
was  given  under  the  direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would  remain  as 
music  director  until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were 
held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present  home, 
and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900.  Hen- 
schel was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  conductors— Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler  —  culminating  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director,  1906-08 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture. 


This  year,  there  is  a  $10.4  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn  — and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual 
Fund  —  and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  today.  Because  without 
you,  the  picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1991-92  season.  (Friends'  benefits 

begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable  to  the  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


~i 


Name 


Tel.. 


Address. 


City 


State 


Zip 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251.  KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE. 
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and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert,  offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and  ful- 
filling- Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in 
1917,  continued  with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts.  In  1918  Henri 
Rabaud  was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded  a  year  later  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French-oriented  tradition  that  would 
be  maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the 
employment  of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  Regular  radio  broadcasts  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  began  during 
Koussevitzky's  years  as  music  director.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer 
residence  at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream 
of  "a  good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with 
the  founding  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center). 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugu- 
rated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold 
for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contemporary  composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country.  During  his  tenure  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initi- 
ated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf 
presented  numerous  premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the 
repertory,  and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition, 
many  concerts  were  televised  under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fel- 
lowship program  was  established.  Also  during  these  years,  in  1964,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players  were  founded.  William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  a  number  of  American  and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971 
European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  reaffirmed  the 
orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music,  through  a  series  of  centennial  commissions 
marking  the  orchestra's  100th  birthday,  a  series  of  works  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  a  recent  series  of  commissions  from  com- 
posers including  Henri  Dutilleux,  Lukas  Foss,  Alexander  Goehr,  John  Harbison, 
Hans  Werner  Henze,  and  Yehudi  Wyner.  Under  his  direction  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Clas- 
sical/CBS Masterworks,  EMI/Angel,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato  labels. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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Where  Fashion  Hrrs  A  High  Note. 

Copley  Place.  A  rare  medley 

of  distinGivefashioni:  Notably  underscored 

by(Neiman  Marcus,  Tiffany's , 

and  over  100  exclusive  shop. 


C  ©  F  L  ffi  ¥     IP  i  A  € 


IN  BOSTON'S  BACK  BAY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

Thursday,  February  20,  at  8 
Friday,  February  21,  at  2 
Saturday,  February  22,  at  8 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  86  in  D 

Adagio  —  Allegro 
Capriccio.  Largo 
Menuetto;  Trio 
Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 


INTERMISSION 


dvoMk 


Symphony  No.  9  in  E  minor,  Opus  95, 
From  the  New  World 

Adagio— Allegro  molto 

Largo 

Scherzo:  Molto  vivace 

Allegro  con  fuoco 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  9:45  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:45. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Master-works,  EMI/Angel, 

New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records. 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  16 


Rodina 


llll 


If  You 
Expect 
The  World 
of  Television, 

It's  Here. 

There's  a  world  of  worthwhile  television  on  WQTV  68,  The 
Monitor  Channel  for  Boston,  with  shows  like: 


World  Monitor  with  John  Palmer  —  award-winning, 

in-depth  coverage  of  the  day's  events  from 

news  bureaus  around  the  world. 

Weeknights  7  pm 

The  Good  Green  Earth  —  for  expert  gardening  advice, 

plus  topics  like  home  energy  efficiency,  recycling, 

and  the  environment. 

Thursdays  5  pm  I  Saturdays  and  Sundays  3:30  pm 

Rodina  —  for  a  fascinating,  first-hand  look  at  Soviet  life, 

filmed  on  location  in  Russia. 

Saturdays  and  Sundays  10pm 

Money  +  You  —  for  personal  financial  advice,  from 

buying  or  selling  a  house,  to  understanding  Wall  Street. 

Mondays  9  am  I  Saturdays  and  Sundays  6  pm 


Money  +  You 


Discover  a  world  of  news,  arts,  commentary, 

entertainment,  and  ideas  on  WQTV  68, 

The  Monitor  Channel  for  Boston. 


BOSTON   ^■^F  ^aP 


■ 


nfctafam_M_idi»7ifiimm 


Wfl 


THE     MONITOR     CHANNEL     FOR     BOSTON 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  86  in  D 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau,  Lower 
Austria,  on  March  31,  1732,  and  died  in  Vienna  on 
May  31,  1809.  His  Symphony  No.  86  is  one  of  six 
composed  for  Paris  (Nos.  82-87),  though  its  number 
bears  no  relation  to  the  order  of  composition  of  the 
six  works.  The  present  D  major  symphony  was  com- 
posed in  1 786  and  apparently  received  its  first  per- 
formance in  the  series  of  "Le  Concert  de  la  Loge 
Olympique"  in  Paris  sometime  in  1787,  but  we  lack 
exact  dates.  The  first  American  performance  took 
place  in  Boston's  Music  Hall  at  a  concert  of  the 
Musical  Fund  Society  on  February  17,  1855;  the 
conductor  was  one  P.  Suck.  The  first  Boston  Sym- 
phony performance  took  place  under  the  direction  of 
Wilhelm  Gericke  in  December  1902.  Other  conduc- 
tors to  lead  it  on  BSO  concerts  have  included  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Sir 
Adrian  Boult,  Charles  Munch,  Lukas  Foss,  Seiji  Ozawa,  who  gave  the  most  recent  Tan- 
glewood  performance  in  July  1970,  and  Daniel  Barenboim,  who  gave  the  most  recent 
subscription  performances  in  November  1972.  The  score  calls  for  one  flute,  two  oboes, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns  in  D,  two  trumpets  in  D,  timpani,  and  strings. 

No  symphony  shows  more  dramatically  the  difference  that  having  a  popular 
nickname  —  or  lacking  one  —  can  make  to  the  reputation  of  a  composition.  Of  the  six 
symphonies  Haydn  wrote  for  Paris  in  1785-86,  three  bear  popular  names  (No.  82, 
The  Bear;  No.  83,  The  Hen;  No.  85,  La  Reine)  and  are  far  and  away  the  most  often 
performed  of  the  set.  Yet  the  unnamed  Symphony  No.  86  is  every  bit  as  fine;  indeed, 
Haydn  scholar  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  puts  it  at  the  very  head  of  the  class.  Of  course 
the  three  nicknamed  symphonies  are  also  very  fine  indeed,  but  we  hear  them  far  more 
frequently  because  it  is  simply  easier  to  say  or  remember  "Haydn's  Bear'"1  than  to  say, 
for  example,  "Symphony  No.  82  in  C  major."  Without  such  a  convenient  handle,  Sym- 
phony No.  86  gets  overlooked. 

Paris  was  one  of  the  most  musical  centers  in  Europe  in  the  last  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century— at  least  until  1789— with  many  music  publishers,  several  series  of 
orchestral  concerts  sponsored  by  the  nobility  but  attended  by  large  general  audiences, 
and  many  talented  amateur  musicians  who  played  chamber  music  at  home  for  the 
sheer  pleasure  of  it.  During  the  years  that  Haydn  was  living  his  withdrawn  but  busy 
fife  in  the  service  of  Prince  Nicolaus  Esterhazy  in  Vienna  and,  especially,  at  the 
princely  estate  of  Eszterhaza  (now  in  Hungary  near  its  Austrian  border),  the  com- 
poser had  no  inkling  of  how  famous  he  had  already  become.  As  early  as  1764  four  of 
his  Opus  1  string  quartets  were  published  in  Paris,  followed  in  the  same  year  by  Sym- 
phony No.  2  and  a  set  of  six  string  trios.  All  of  these  publications  were  unauthorized; 
the  composer  probably  did  not  know  about  them,  and  he  certainly  never  realized  a 
cent  from  any  Parisian  publications  of  the  1760s.  Before  long  his  works  sold  so  well 
that  unscrupulous  (or  careless)  publishers  were  happy  to  bring  out  works  by  other 
composers  under  Haydn's  name.  The  most  brazen  such  case  consisted  of  a  set  of  six 
string  quartets  by  Pater  Romanus  Hoffstetter;  the  publisher  Bailleux  simply  deleted 
the  true  composer's  name  from  the  engraved  plates  of  his  title  page  (a  "ghost"  image 
of  it  is  still  barely  visible)  and  added  Haydn's,  as  if  the  quartets  were  by  him.  They 
have  long  been  published,  played,  and  recorded  as  "Haydn's"  Opus  3  (which  includes 
the  much-loved  serenade  in  Opus  3,  No.  5  — a  familiar  melody  that  is  not,  unfortu- 
nately, by  Haydn). 
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Week  16 


The  popularity  continued  through  the  1770s  and  into  the  1780s.  Haydn  learned  in 
a  letter  from  the  director  of  the  Parisian  Concert  Spirituel  that  his  Stabat  Mater  had 
been  performed  there  four  times  with  great  success.  By  this  time  the  French  were 
ready  to  approach  Haydn  directly  for  new  music  (all  of  the  works  published  in  earlier 
years  had  reached  Paris  through  "unofficial"  channels  as  copies  of  copies). 

In  1785  the  handsome,  young,  music-loving  Count  d'Ogny,  Claude-Francois-Marie 
Rigoley,  proposed  to  commission  a  group  of  symphonies  from  Haydn  for  the  concert 
organization  of  the  Parisian  Freemasons  called  Le  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique. 
The  concertmaster  of  the  organization,  the  Chevalier  Saint- Georges,  wrote  to  Haydn 
to  offer  the  sum  of  twenty-five  louis  d'or  per  symphony,  with  an  additional  five  louis 
for  publication  rights.  Up  to  this  point  Haydn  had  earned  nothing  from  his  eighty-odd 
symphonies,  so  the  sum  proposed  by  the  Parisian  musicians  seemed  princely  indeed. 

Of  the  six  Paris  symphonies,  conventionally  numbered  82  to  87,  Haydn's  own  dated 
manuscripts  survive  for  all  but  No.  85.  We  know  that  Nos.  83,  87,  and  probably  85 
were  composed  in  1785,  and  that  the  even-numbered  symphonies  came  the  following 
year.  They  were  probably  all  first  performed  on  the  concerts  of  the  1787  season.  So 
well  received  were  all  six  works  that  they  were  quickly  adopted  by  the  rival  organiza- 
tion, the  Concert  Spirituel,  as  well. 


Dinner  at  6. 

Symphony  at  8. 

Parking  at  $5. 

SpphonyExpressat$0. 


Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your  night 
out  at  the  Symphony.  You'll  enjoy  more 
than  just  awara-winning  dining  at  Boston's 
authentic  wood  grill. 

We're  offering  our  customers  special 
parking  privileges  in  our  private  garage  for 
just  $5,  and  a  free  "Symphony  Express" 
shuttle  service  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Just  show  us  your  Symphony  tickets,  and 
we'll  arrange  for  your  $5  parking,  take  you 
to  Symphony  Hall  after  your  meal,  and 
return  you  to  your  car  after  the  performance. 

And  with  a  deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the 
Symphony  never  sounded  better. 
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Haydn  was  exceptionally  busy  in  1786,  when  he  composed  Ins  symphonies  82,  84, 
and  86.  In  that  year,  the  climax  of  operatic  life  at  Eszterhaza,  he  conducted  125  per- 
formance of  seventeen  operas,  eight  of  them  new  to  the  repertory,  while  composing 
five  concertos  for  the  King  of  Naples  and  the  last  three  "Paris"  symphonies!  Haydn 
must  have  known  —  though  he  was  never  to  experience  it  in  person  —  that  the  Parisian 
orchestras  were  far  larger  than  the  ensemble  of  twenty-four  that  he  had  available  in 
Eszterhaza,  The  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  had  forty  violins  and  ten  double- 
basses,  which  thus  boasted  numbers  not  markedly  less  than  that  of  a  modern  sym- 
phony orchestra  (though  with  gut-strung  stings  at  lower  tension  than  the  modern 
wire-strung  instruments,  the  sonority  would  be  rather  different).  The  musicians  were 
elaborately  dressed  in  sky-blue  coats  with  lace  ruffles  at  the  neck  and  cuffs;  most 
astonishing  of  all,  they  played  with  swords  at  their  sides.  In  April  1788  an  anony- 
mous reviewer  for  the  Mercure  de  France  discussed  the  preceding  season,  noting  that 
Haydn's  new  works  had  pleased  the  audiences  with  their  "vast  genius"  and  the  com- 
poser's ability  to 

draw  such  rich  and  such  varied  developments  from  a  single  subject,  quite  differ- 
ently from  those  sterile  composers  who  pass  constantly  from  one  idea  to  another 
for  lack  of  knowing  how  to  present  it  in  various  ways,  and  who  thus  mechanically 
pile  effect  on  effect,  without  connection  and  without  taste. 
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The  D  major  symphony,  which  we  know  as  No.  86,  displays  Haydn's  powers  of 
development  to  particular  advantage.  The  slow  introduction  (which  was  still  not  quite 
a  standard  practice  with  Haydn)  is  quite  lengthy  and  creates  its  own  world  while  also 
foreshadowing  elements  of  the  movement  to  follow:  the  weak-beat  forzato  accent  in 
the  third  measure,  for  example,  and  the  unexpected  harmony  on  the  forte  just  before 
the  end,  which  anticipates  the  surprise  at  the  beginning  of  the  Allegro  spiritoso.  The 
introduction  ends  with  reiterated,  quiet  emphasis  on  the  dominant  A,  convincing  both 
ear  and  intellect  that  the  tonic  D  will  be  the  next  chord;  instead,  Haydn  steps  back 
and  approaches  his  tonic  obliquely  with  a  four-bar  phrase  in  the  strings.  Only  when 
the  full  orchestra  enters  with  a  vigorous  rhythmic  motive  is  the  home  key  fully  estab- 
lished. That  rhythmic  figure  underlies  the  whole  first  part  of  the  exposition.  But  after 
engineering  the  accustomed  modulation  to  the  new  key,  Haydn  repeats  the  joke:  now 
the  ear  expects  to  hear  the  dominant  A,  but  the  string  phrase  heard  at  the  opening  of 
the  Allegro  now  introduces  the  secondary  key  in  the  same  oblique  way.  Only  after  we 
have  heard  the  contrasting  second  theme  in  extenso  does  Haydn  vouchsafe  a  solid 
A  major  to  close  the  exposition.  The  development,  too,  begins  "off-key"  with  the  quiet 
string  phrase;  Haydn  now  extends  this  and  follows  it  with  elaborations  of  the  rhyth- 
mic theme  and  the  secondary  theme  as  well  before  setting  up  the  return  to  the  home 
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key  where  — as  we've  by  now  begun  to  suspect  — the  theme  will  begin  somewhere  in 
harmonic  left-field.  As  he  has  done  so  many  times  before,  Haydn  here  finds  another, 
unique,  shape  for  his  first  movement.  It  is  easy  to  label  this  as  a  "standard  sonata 
form"  and  overlook  its  ingenuity:  the  fact  that  every  one  of  the  points  that  normally 
marks  a  clear  harmonic  arrival  turns  into  a  surprising  detour:  the  use  of  a  single 
phrase  to  introduce  both  the  first  and  second  themes,  though  in  neither  case  does  that 
phrase  form  the  substance  of  the  section  that  follows.  All  of  these  "evasions"  of  what 
we  think  of  as  sonata  form  turn  out  to  be  witty  reconsiderations  of  the  form  that  is, 
in  the  end,  brought  to  a  perfect  classical  balance. 

Haydn  gave  the  second  movement  an  unusual  heading.  A  "Capriccio"  ("caprice") 
implies  a  real  breaking  of  boundaries,  a  flexibility  of  shape.  At  its  slow  tempo 
(Largo),  the  movement  takes  on  remarkable  expressive  weight  as  the  opening  gesture 
keeps  returning  in  different  guises  and  keys,  rather  like  a  Baroque  ritornello,  after 
strong  expressive  contrasts.  Most  powerful,  because  most  surprising,  is  the  last 
return,  in  G  minor  rather  than  the  expected  major,  lending  even  the  simple  arpeggio 
theme  an  unwonted  darkness. 

The  spacious  and  elaborate  Menuet  takes  shape  as  a  rather  elaborate  sonata  form 
that  has  grown  up  within  the  binary  pattern  of  the  original  dance.  Its  first  twelve 
measures  (which  are  then  repeated)  establish  the  home  key  and  move  away  to  the 
dominant,  just  like  the  exposition  of  a  sonata  form.  An  unusually  extended  and  con- 
trapuntal passage  works  out  some  of  the  implications  of  the  dance  theme,  like  a 
development  section,  before  the  literal  restatement  of  the  first  part.  But  this  pauses 
unexpectedly  on  a  dissonant  chord  and  an  extension  that  provides  the  coda  to  the 
sonata  form.  The  Trio,  by  contrast,  offers  its  simple  dance  melody  over  an  oom-pah- 
pah  accompaniment,  an  evocation  of  a  peasant  waltz,  before  the  restatement  of  the 
elaborate  Menuet. 

The  splendid  finale  stakes  out  a  full-scale  sonata  form,  though  both  of  the  main 
themes  come  from  the  same  workshop,  imprinted  with  a  characteristic  upbeat  of  five 
repeated  eighth-notes: 


PRINCIPAL  THEME 


1                 ! 
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1                        1 
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SECONDARY  THEME 


This  rhythmic  figure  drives  the  movement  energetically  to  its  gloriously  sonorous 
conclusion. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Antonin  Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  9  in  E  minor,  Opus  95,  From  the  New  World 

Antonin  Dvorak  was  born  in  Nelahozeves  (Miihl- 
hausen),  Bohemia,  near  Prague,  on  September  8, 
1841,  and  died  in  Prague  on  May  1,  1904.  He 
began  sketching  themes  for  the  Symphony  No.  9 
during  the  last  two  weeks  of  1892;  the  finished  score 
is  dated  May  24,  1893.  The  symphony  was  first 
performed  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  the 
direction  of  Anton  Seidl  on  December  15,  1893. 
Boston  heard  the  symphony  for  the  first  time 
exactly  two  weeks  later  when  Emil  Paur  led  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  first  local  per- 
formance. Since  then  the  BSO  has  performed  it 
under  the  direction  of  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Max 
Fiedler,  Otto  Urack,  Ernst  Schmidt,  Pierre  Mon- 
teux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Eleazar 
de  Carvalho,  Carlo  Maria  Giulini,  Erich  Leinsdorf  Arthur  Fiedler,  Aldo  Ceccato,  Erich 
Kunzel,  Joseph  Silverstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Klaus  Tennstedt  (who  led  the  most  recent  sub- 
scription performances  in  January  1987),  Leonard  Slatkin,  and  Jesus  Lopez-Cobos 
(who  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1989).  The  score  calls  for  two 
flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  doubling  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  and 
strings. 

Antonin  Dvorak's  arrival  in  America  on  September  26,  1892,  was  a  triumph  of 
persistence  for  Jeannette  Thurber,  founder  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
New  York.  She  hoped  that  the  appointment  of  this  colorful  nationalist  with  a  wide 
reputation  both  as  composer  and  teacher  would  put  her  institution  on  a  firm  footing 
and  eventually  produce  American  composers  who  could  vie  with  any  in  the  world. 
Dvorak  had  at  first  been  unwilling  to  leave  his  beloved  Prague  and  undertake  the  rig- 
ors of  a  sea  voyage  to  the  New  World  for  so  uncertain  a  venture,  but  Mrs.  Thurber' s 
repeated  offers  eventually  wore  down  his  resistance.  She  also  hoped  that,  in  addition 
to  teaching  young  American  musicians,  he  would  compose  new  works  especially  for 
American  consumption.  One  potential  project  was  an  opera  based  on  Longfellow's 
Song  of  Hiawatha,  which  Dvorak  had  enjoyed  in  a  Czech  translation  years  before. 
The  opera  never  materialized,  but  the  subject  did  have  an  influence  on  the  first  large 
work  Dvorak  composed  here,  his  most  famous  symphony. 

Dvorak  and  his  wife  were  accompanied  by  Josef  Jan  Kovafik,  a  young  American 
violinist  of  Czech  ancestry  who  had  just  finished  his  studies  at  the  Prague  Conserva- 
tory and  who  served  as  a  kind  of  private  secretary  to  the  composer  during  his  Ameri- 
can years  (Kovarik  later  played  in  the  New  York  Philharmonic  for  many  years  and  in 
the  late  1920s  wrote  down  his  recollections  of  Dvorak's  American  period  for  the  com- 
poser's biographer  Otakar  Sourek).  Finding  hotel  life  too  expensive  and  busy  for  their 
tastes,  the  Dvoraks  rented  a  house  on  East  17th  Street,  only  a  few  blocks  from  the 
Conservatory,  and  the  composer  enthusiastically  entered  into  his  new  position.  The 
initial  months  were  hectic:  first  there  were  official  welcomes,  then  a  concert  and  ban- 
quet in  his  honor.  Then  there  were  performances:  his  Te  Deum  for  the  first  time  in 
New  York,  his  Sixth  Symphony  in  New  York,  and  his  Requiem  at  a  Cecilia  concert  in 
Boston  with  the  composer  conducting. 

It  was  already  too  clear  to  Dvorak  that  he  was  more  than  a  celebrity;  great  things 
were  expected  of  him.  He  wrote  to  a  Moravian  friend  in  mock  terror  that  what  the 
American  papers  were  writing  was  "simply  terrible  —  they  see  in  me,  they  say,  the  sav- 
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ior  of  music  and  I  don't  know  what  else  besides."  But  after  a  few  months  he  wrote  to 
friends  in  Prague  more  equably: 

The  Americans  expect  me  ...  to  show  them  the  promised  land  and  kingdom  of  a 
new  and  independent  art,  in  short  to  create  a  national  music.  If  the  small  Czech 
nation  can  have  such  musicians,  they  say,  why  could  not  they,  too,  when  their 
country  and  people  is  so  immense. 

Forgive  me  for  lacking  a  little  in  modesty,  but  I  am  only  telling  you  what  the  ' 
American  papers  are  constantly  writing.  It  is  certainly  both  a  great  and  splendid 
task  for  me  and  I  hope  that  with  God's  help  I  shall  accomplish  it.  There  is  more 
than  enough  material  here  and  plenty  of  talent.  I  have  pupils  from  as  far  away 
as  San  Francisco.  They  are  mostly  poor  people,  but  at  our  Institute  teaching  is 
free  of  charge,  anybody  who  is  really  talented  pays  no  fees!  I  have  only  8  pupils, 
but  some  of  them  very  promising. 

For  the  first  few  months  there  was  no  time  to  compose,  although  he  did  orchestrate 
a  cantata,  The  American  Flag,  which  he  had  written  during  the  summer  before  com- 
ing to  New  York.  But  shortly  after  writing  the  letter  just  quoted,  he  began  a  sketch- 
book of  musical  ideas  and  made  his  first  original  sketches  in  America  on  December 
19.  The  next  day  he  noted  on  the  second  page  one  of  his  best-known  melodic  inven- 
tions: the  melody  assigned  to  the  English  horn  at  the  beginning  of  the  slow  movement 
in  the  New  World  Symphony.  In  the  days  that  followed,  he  sketched  other  ideas  on 
some  dozen  pages  of  the  book,  many  of  them  used  in  the  symphony,  some  reserved 


Jeannette  Thurber 
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for  later  works,  and  some  ultimately  discarded.  The  eighth  page  of  the  sketchbook 
has  the  theme  of  the  first  Allegro  (the  idea  stated  by  the  horns),  but  here  in  F  major 
instead  of  the  final  choice  of  key,  E  minor!  Finally,  on  January  10,  1893,  Dvorak 
turned  a  fresh  page  and  started  sketching  the  continuous  thread  of  the  melodic  dis- 
course (with  only  the  barest  indications  of  essential  accompaniments)  for  the  entire 
first  movement.  From  that  time  until  completion  of  the  symphony  on  May  24  he  fit- 
ted composition  into  teaching  as  best  he  could. 

As  the  summer  approached,  the  Dvoraks  decided  not  to  return  to  Europe  for  the 
vacation,  but  rather  to  visit  Kovafik's  parents  in  the  predominantly  Czech  community 
of  Spillville,  Iowa.  The  composer  sent  for  his  children  (who  had  stayed  in  Prague  in 
the  care  of  his  sister-in-law)  to  join  them  for  the  summer.  Just  as  he  was  writing  the 
final  page  of  the  symphony  in  full  score,  he  received  a  telegram  with  news  that  they 
were  about  to  embark  for  New  York  from  England.  So  great  was  his  excitement  that 
he  forgot  to  write  in  the  trombone  parts  on  the  last  page  but  noted  at  the  bottom: 
"The  children  have  arrived  in  Southampton.  A  cable  arrived  at  1:33  in  the  afternoon." 
He  signed  the  page  with  his  customary  "Praise  God!  Finished  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1893.  Antonin  Dvorak."  It  was  only  at  some  later  time  that  the  missing  trombone 
parts  w«jre  brought  to  his  attention  and  filled  in. 

No  piece  of  Dvorak's  has  been  subjected  to  as  much  debate  as  the  Symphony  From 
the  New  World.  The  composer  himself  started  it  all  with  an  interview  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald  on  May  21,  just  as  he  was  finishing  the  last  movement.  He  was 
quoted  as  having  said: 

I  am  now  satisfied  that  the  future  of  music  in  this  country  must  be  founded  upon 
what  are  called  Negro  melodies.  This  must  be  the  real  foundation  of  any  serious 
and  original  school  of  composition  to  be  developed  in  the  United  States.  When  I 
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What  only  a 
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came  here  last  year  I  was  impressed  with  this  idea  and  it  has  developed  into  a 
settled  comdction.  These  beautiful  and  varied  themes  are  the  product  of  the 
soil  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  composition  that  cannot  be  sup- 
plied with  themes  from  this  source. 

At  another  time  Dvorak  complicated  the  issue  by  claiming  to  have  studied  the 
music  of  the  American  Indians  and  even  to  have  found  it  strikingly  similar  to  that  of 
the  Negroes.  This  view  was  surely  mistaken,  or  at  least  greatly  oversimplified.  His 
comments  indicated  that  he  regarded  the  pentatonic  scale  (an  arrangement  of  five 
pitches  without  half-steps,  i.e.,  do,  re,  mi,  sol,  la)  as  the  essential  link  between  the 
two,  but  relatively  few  Indian  melodies  are  pentatonic,  whereas  pentatonic  melodies 
are  just  as  characteristic  of  European  folk  song  as  they  are  of  American. 

In  any  case,  Dvorak's  comments  attracted  much  attention.  Diligent  American 
reporters  buttonholed  European  composers  and  asked  them  for  their  views,  then 
wrote  that  most  composers  felt  Dvorak's  recommendations  to  be  impractical  if  not 
impossible.  Thus,  when  the  new  symphony  appeared  six  months  later,  everyone 
wanted  to  know  if  he  had  followed  his  own  advice.  Claims  appeared  on  all  sides  that 
the  melodic  material  of  the  symphony  was  borrowed  from  black  music,  or  from  Indian 
music,  or  perhaps  both.  In  another  interview  just  before  the  first  performance,  Dvorak 
emphasized  that  he  sought  the  spirit,  not  the  letter  of  traditional  melodies,  incorpo- 
rating their  qualities,  but  developing  them  "with  the  aid  of  all  the  achievements  of 
modern  rhythm,  counterpoint,  and  orchestral  coloring." 

Despite  the  composer's  disclaimer,  accounts  of  his  tracking  down  sources  for  the 
music  became  progressively  embellished.  A  particularly  instructive  example  of  the  way 
the  legend  grew  can  be  found  in  the  program  notes  of  the  first  few  performances  of 
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the  New  World  Symphony  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  the  first  Boston 
performance,  only  two  weeks  after  the  New  York  premiere,  the  program  annotator 
William  Foster  Apthorp  discussed  hypothetically  at  great  length  exactly  what  kind  of 
Negro  melodies  Dvorak  might  have  had  in  mind  (and  this  before  he  had  even  heard 
the  work).  Surely,  he  ventured,  they  could  not  be  minstrel  show  songs  and  other  simi- 
lar tunes  by  Stephen  Foster  but  rather  the  "genuine"  music  "sung  by  the  real 
Negroes  themselves  (not  their  burnt-cork  parodists)  on  the  Southern  plantations." 
But  he  was  still  cautious  enough  to  refer  to  the  presumed  original  tunes  as  a  kind  of 
folk  song  foundation  from  which  the  composer  could  draw  such  elements  as  suited  his 
needs.  But  by  the  time  the  BSO  performed  the  symphony  for  the  third  time,  in 
November  1896,  Apthorp  said  flatly,  "Its  thematic  material  is  made  up  largely  of 
Negro  melodies  from  the  Southern  plantations." 

Kovafik's  memoirs  tell  of  another  incident  that  occurred  when,  in  preparation  for 
the  premiere  performance  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  he  had  delivered  the  score 
to  Anton  Seidl,  one  of  the  musicians  who  had  taken  issue  with  Dvorak's  statement 
about  the  applicability  of  Negro  and  Indian  themes  to  symphonies.  The  following  day 
Dvorak  and  Kovafik  paid  one  of  their  customary  social  calls  on  Seidl: 

The  two  gentlemen  talked  about  all  sorts  of  things  but  never  so  much  as  referred 
to  the  Symphony  with  one  single  word.  I  sat  through  it  on  tenterhooks!  At  last 
half  past  four  approached,  the  hour  they  usually  parted.  Only  then  Seidl  took  me 
to  one  side  and  told  me  that  he  had  spent  the  entire  previous  evening  looking 
through  the  score,  and  added:  "Wissen  Sie,  die  Sinfonie  is  lauter  Indianermusik!" 
["You  know,  the  symphony  is  pure  Indian  music!"]  When  I  told  the  master,  on 
our  way  back  home,  what  Seidl  said,  he  smiled  and  replied,  "Well,  then  Seidl  has 
seen  the  light?  There  will  be  more  of  them." 

Since  Dvorak  sketched  all  the  thematic  material  of  the  symphony  during  his  fourth 
month  in  this  country,  when  he  had  never  been  south  or  west  of  New  York,  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  what  music  "from  the  Southern  plantations"  he  might  have  heard.  And  as 
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for  Indian  melodies— well,  there  were  a  few  unscientific  transcriptions  and  even  a  doc- 
toral dissertation  published  in  German,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  a  wild  west  show  or  two. 

And  yet  there  are  witnesses  who  merit  credence  for  some  claims  of  ethnic  influence. 
One  of  these  is  Victor  Herbert,  then  known  as  a  conductor  and  as  the  leading  cellist 
of  his  generation  (he  had  not  yet  started  composing  the  operettas  that  were  to  make 
him  famous).  Herbert  was  head  of  the  cello  faculty  at  the  National  Conservatory  and 
worked  in  close  proximity  to  Dvorak  during  his  first  year  at  the  institution.  (The  two 
men's  connections  were  no  doubt  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  both  had  similar  warm 
and  congenial  personalities,  entirely  lacking  in  pretense;  Herbert's  Second  Cello  Con- 
certo, first  performed  in  1894,  is  regarded  as  the  principal  impetus  for  Dvorak's  work 
in  the  same  medium  — the  last  large  composition  of  Dvorak's  American  years.)  Her- 
bert recalled  later  that  the  young  black  composer  and  singer  Harry  T.  Burleigh,  then 
a  student  at  the  Conservatory,  had  given  Dvorak  some  of  the  tunes  for  the  symphony. 
He  added,  "I  have  seen  this  denied— but  it  is  true."  Certainly  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions Burleigh  sang  spirituals  for  Dvorak,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  him  as  one  of 
the  most  talented  students  at  the  school. 

Whether  or  not  he  gave  Dvorak  any  actual  melodies,  Burleigh  certainly  familiarized 
him  with  the  characteristic  melodic  types  of  the  spiritual,  including  the  frequent 
appearance  of  the  pentatonic  scale.  Perhaps,  then,  it  was  to  suggest  a  particularly 
"American"  quality  that  Dvorak  reworked  some  of  the  original  themes  from  his 
sketchbook  to  make  them  more  obviously  pentatonic.  The  clearest  case  of  this  is  the 
English  horn  solo  at  the  beginning  of  the  slow  movement,  which  in  the  original  sketch 
lacked  most  of  the  dotted  notes  and  had  no  pentatonic  feeling.  A  very  simple  melodic 
change  made  the  opening  phrases  strictly  pentatonic,  perhaps  more  "American."  The 
dotted  rhythms,  which  were  also  an  afterthought,  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  rhythm 
of  one  of  Burleigh's  favorite  songs,  "Steal  away."  Finally,  the  English  writer  H.C. 
Colles,  who  once  asked  Burleigh  to  sing  for  him  the  same  tunes  he  had  sung  for 
Dvorak,  commented  that  the  timbre  of  his  voice  resembled  no  orchestral  instrument 
so  much  as  the  English  horn,  the  very  instrument  that  Dvorak  finally  chose  to  play 
the  theme  —  after  having  planned  originally  to  give  it  to  clarinets  and  flutes. 

The  title  that  Dvorak  appended  to  the  symphony— almost  at  the  last  minute  — has 
also  been  heavily  interpreted,  probably  over-interpreted,  in  discussions  of  the  work's 
national  character.  Kovafik  told  how  the  title  came  to  be  added  after  Anton  Seidl  had 
asked  for,  and  received,  permission  to  give  the  first  performance: 

That  was  in  the  middle  of  November  1893.  The  following  day  Seidl  informed  the 
master  that  the  symphony  would  be  given  at  the  concert  to  be  held  about  the 
15th  of  December  and  that  he  should  send  him  the  score  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
same  evening,  before  I  set  out  with  the  score,  the  master  wrote  at  the  last 
minute  on  the  title-page,  "Z  Noveho  sveta"  ("Prom  the  New  World").  Till  then 
there  was  only  E  minor  Symphony  No.  8.*  The  title  "From  the  New  World" 
caused  then  and  still  causes  today,  at  least  here  in  America,  much  confusion  and 


*At  its  first  performance,  the  Symphony  From  the  New  World  was  listed  on  the  program  (and  on 
the  composer's  manuscript)  as  No.  8.  Later  on,  after  it  was  published,  it  was  regularly  per- 
formed as  No.  5;  and  now  it  is  given  everywhere  as  No.  9.  Dvorak  himself  listed  eight  sympho- 
nies on  the  title  page  of  the  New  World  manuscript,  but  he  omitted  the  very  first  symphony  he 
had  ever  written  (now  known  as  No.  1  in  C  minor,  The  Bells  of  Zlonice)  because  he  had  sent 
the  manuscript  off  to  a  competition  from  which  it  was  never  returned  and  he  had  either  forgot- 
ten it  or  despaired  of  it  (it  only  turned  up  again  many  years  after  his  death).  Of  the  other  eight 
symphonies,  three  remained  unpublished  in  Dvorak's  lifetime  and  the  five  that  were  published 
appeared  out  of  sequence.  Simrock's  edition,  then,  counted  only  published  works  and  gave  the 
new  piece  as  the  fifth  in  the  series.  Now  that  all  the  previously  unpublished  works  have  been 
located,  studied,  and  recorded,  it  is  much  easier  simply  to  list  them  numerically  in  order  of 
composition. 
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division  of  opinion.  There  were  and  are  many  people  who  thought  and  think  that 
the  title  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  "American"  symphony,  i.e.,  a  symphony 
with  American  music.  Quite  a  wrong  idea!  This  title  means  nothing  more  than 
"Impressions  and  Greetings  from  the  New  World"  —  as  the  master  himself  more 
than  once  explained.  And  so  when  at  length  it  was  performed  and  when  the  mas- 
ter read  all  sorts  of  views  on  whether  he  had  or  had  not  created  an  "American" 
music,  he  smiled  and  said,  "It  seems  that  I  have  got  them  all  confused,"  and 
added:  "at  home  they  will  understand  at  once  what  I  meant." 

All  in  all,  then,  the  American  influence  seems  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  exotic  trim- 
ming on  a  framework  basically  characteristic  of  the  Czech  composer.  Today,  nearly  a 
century  after  the  first  performance  of  the  piece,  we  don't  get  so  exercised  over  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  symphony  is  really  American  music;  the  point  is  moot 
now  that  American  composers  have  long  since  ceased  functioning  as  imitators  of 
European  art.  Still,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  Dvorak's  evident  sincerity  when  he 
wrote  to  a  Czech  friend  during  the  time  he  was  composing  it,  "I  should  never  have 
written  the  symphony  'just  so'  if  I  hadn't  seen  America."* 


*It  is  worth  mentioning  that  a  Boston  composer  had  already  produced  a  symphony  that  strikes 
many  listeners  as  being  "American"  in  character.  When  they  hear  the  horn  motto  that  opens 
the  Symphony  No.  2  by  George  W.  Chadwick,  a  natural  response  is  to  feel  that  Chadwick  was 
inspired  by  the  New  World  Symphony  to  the  extent  of  quoting  the  English  horn  melody  from 
the  slow  movement.  It  is  a  useful  corrective  to  note  that  Chadwick  finished  his  symphony  in 
1885  and  the  BSO  gave  the  world  premiere  in  December  1886,  years  before  Dvorak  had  ever 
heard  any  American  music.  Though  it  is  not  entirely  clear  whether  Dvorak  knew  the  Chadwick 
Second  Symphony,  he  certainly  knew  his  Third,  because  Dvorak  was  the  head  of  a  panel  of 
judges  that  awarded  Chadwick' s  Third  the  first  prize  in  a  competition  sponsored  by  the 
National  Conservatory  in  1894  for  a  new  American  orchestral  work. 
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One  of  the  most  lovable  characteristics  of  Dvorak's  best  works  is  his  seemingly 
inexhaustible  supply  of  fresh  melodic  invention.  The  apparent  ease  with  which  he  cre- 
ates naively  folklike  tunes  conceals  the  labor  that  goes  into  the  sketches:  refining, 
sorting  and  choosing  which  ones  will  actually  be  used,  often  recasting  them  in  quite 
substantial  ways  from  first  idea  to  end  result.  Still,  Dvorak  does  not  agonize  over  the 
invention  of  thematic  ideas  so  much  as  he  worries  about  how  to  link  them  together. 
(His  occasional  uncertainty  at  this  stage  of  building  his  movements  shows  up  some- 
times in  the  sketch-drafts,  where  he  may  break  off  precisely  at  the  linking  of  themes 
for  further  preliminary  sketching.) 

Most  critics  and  analysts  regard  the  Symphony  No.  7  as  Dvorak's  most  successful 
solution  to  the  problems  of  symphonic  construction  and  No.  8  as  a  highly  original 
formal  evasion  of  traditional  structural  concerns,  but  they  have  tended  to  patronize 
No.  9  as  "fabricated."  Audiences,  on  the  other  hand,  have  never  failed  to  embrace  the 
New  World  Symphony  wholeheartedly  from  the  very  first. 

After  a  slow  introduction  that  hints  at  the  main  theme,  the  horns  play  a  soft,  syn- 
copated fanfare  over  a  string  tremolo.  Originally  Dvorak  had  the  cellos  doubling  the 
horns  here,  but  the  effect  is  much  more  striking  with  horns  alone,  and  he  sensibly 
crossed  out  the  cello  part.  This  theme  is  one  of  several  that  will  recur  throughout  the 
symphony  as  one  of  its  main  unifying  elements.  The  dotted  rhythmic  pendant  to  the 
horn  figure  leads  the  harmony  to  G  minor  for  a  theme  of  narrow  compass  (introduced 
in  flute  and  clarinet)  over  a  drone.  This  in  turn  brightens  to  G  major  and  the  most 
memorable  moment  in  the  Allegro:  a  new  theme  (an  unconscious  reminiscence  of 
"Swing  low,  sweet  chariot"1!)  presented  by  the  solo  flute  in  its  lowest  register;  the  first 
four  notes  of  this  tune,  too,  will  recur  many  times  later  on. 

The  two  middle  movements,  according  to  Dvorak,  were  inspired  in  part  by  passages 
in  The  Song  of  Hiawatha.  The  slow  movement  was  suggested  by  the  funeral  of  Minne- 
haha in  the  forest,  but  at  the  same  time  Dvorak  instilled  a  deep  strain  of  his  own 
homesickness  for  Bohemia  (perhaps  it  is  no  accident  that  the  text  that  came  to  be 
attached  to  this  melody  was  "Goin'  home").  The  more  Dvorak  worked  over  this  move- 
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Dvorak's  original  sketch  for  the  first  theme  of  the  second  movement,  dated  December  20, 
1892;  later  Dvorak  slowed  the  tempo  from  Andante  to  Largo,  made  the  melody  more 
pentatonic,  and  added  a  number  of  dotted  rhythms. 
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ment,  the  slower  he  felt  the  tempo  should  go.  In  the  autograph  score  it  was  marked 
Andante.  During  the  first  rehearsal,  Seidl  apparently  took  the  movement  at  a  slower 
tempo  than  the  composer  had  envisioned,  but  Dvorak  liked  it,  and  when  the  score  was 
sent  off  to  Simrock  for  engraving,  the  tempo  was  given  as  Larghetto.  Soon  Dvorak 
decided  that  he  wanted  it  slower  still,  and  sent  a  letter  to  Simrock  a  month  after  the 
premiere  to  instruct  him  to  change  the  Larghetto  to  Largo.  The  introduction  to  the 
slow  movement  is  one  of  Dvorak's  most  striking  ideas:  in  seven  chords  he  moves  from 
E  minor,  the  key  of  the  first  movement,  by  way  of  a  surprising  modulation  to  D-flat, 
the  key  of  the  second  movement.  A  similar  chord  progression,  though  not  modulating, 
reappears  at  the  close  to  frame  the  movement. 

Dvorak's  image  for  the  third  movement  was  the  Indian  dance  in  the  scene  of  Hia- 
watha's wedding  feast.  This  must  refer  to  the  dance  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis,  who,  after 
dancing  "a  solemn  measure,"  began  a  much  livelier  step: 

Whirling,  spinning  round  in  circles, 
Leaping  o'er  the  guests  assembled, 
Eddying  round  and  round  the  wigwam, 
Till  the  leaves  went  whirling  with  him  .  .  . 

but  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  find  anything  that  could  be  considered  "Indian"  music  in 
this  very  Czech  dance.  The  whirling  opening  section  has  the  same  rhythmic  shifts  and 
ambiguities  as  the  Czech  furiant,  and  the  remaining  melodic  ideas  are  waltzes,  grace- 
ful and  energetic  by  turns. 

The  last  movement  is  basically  in  sonata  form,  but  Dvorak  stays  so  close  to  home 
base,  harmonically  speaking,  and  uses  such  square  thematic  ideas  that  there  is  not 
much  energy  until  the  very  end,  when,  gradually,  elements  of  the  three  earlier  move- 
ments return  in  contrapuntal  combinations  (most  stunning  of  these  is  the  rich  chord 
progression  from  the  opening  of  the  second  movement,  played  fortissimo  in  the  brass 
and  woodwinds  over  stormy  strings).  Somehow  in  these  closing  pages  we  get  the 
Czech  Dvorak,  the  Americanized  Dvorak,  and  even  a  strong  whiff  of  Wagner  (for  a 
moment  it  sounds  as  if  the  Tannhduser  Venus  is  about  to  rise  from  the  Venusberg)  all 
stirred  into  a  heady  concoction  to  bring  the  symphony  to  its  stirring  close. 

-S.L. 


A  Special  Offer     The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce 
a  special  promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston. 
Upon  presentation  of  your  BSO  ticket  stub  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any 
purchase.  This  offer  is  valid  through  May  3,  1992. 
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Jens  Peter  Larsen's  excellent  Haydn  article  in  The  New  Grove  (with  work-list  and 
bibliography  by  Georg  Feder)  has  been  reprinted  separately  (Norton,  available  in 
paperback).  Rosemary  Hughes's  Haydn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield 
paperback)  is  a  first-rate  short  introduction.  The  longest  study  (hardly  an  introduc- 
tion!) is  H.C.  Robbins  Landon's  mammoth,  five-volume  Haydn:  Chronology  and  Works 
(Indiana);  it  will  be  forever  an  indispensable  reference  work,  though  its  sheer  bulk  and 
the  author's  tendency  to  include  just  about  everything  higgledy-piggledy  make  it 
rather  hard  to  digest.  Highly  recommended,  though  much  more  technically  detailed,  is 
Haydn  Studies,  edited  by  Jens  Peter  Larsen,  Howard  Serwer,  and  James  Webster 
(Norton);  it  contains  the  scholarly  papers  and  panel  discussions  held  at  an  interna- 
tional festival-conference  devoted  to  Haydn,  at  which  most  of  the  burning  issues  of 
Haydn  research  were  at  least  aired  if  not  entirely  resolved.  No  consideration  of 
Haydn  should  omit  Charles  Rosen's  brilliant  study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  a 
Norton  paperback).  Antal  Dorati  was  the  first  conductor  to  record  all  of  Haydn's 
symphonies  in  what  was,  for  its  time,  an  epoch-making  series,  with  the  Philharmonia 
Hungarica;  these  recordings,  out  of  print  in  their  LP  versions,  have  been  reissued  on 
CD.  Though  they  have  been  in  some  ways  superseded  by  later  versions,  the  set  still 
occasionally  offers  the  only  reading  of  a  given  symphony.  Symphony  No.  86,  however, 
is  represented  by  a  number  of  other  versions,  with  particular  emphasis  on  what  has 
come  to  be  called  "historically  informed  performance."  Franz  Briiggen  has  recorded  it 
with  the  Orchestra  of  the  18th  Century  (Philips,  coupled  with  Symphony  No.  88), 
and  Sigismund  Kuiken  conducts  a  complete  set  of  the  six  "Paris"  symphonies  on 
three  CDs  (Virgin  Classics;  Symphony  No.  86  is  coupled  with  No.  85).  Hugh  Wolff 
also  links  Nos.  85  and  86  in  his  recording  with  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra  (Tel- 
dec),  and  Neville  Marriner  joins  it  with  No.  87  in  his  reading  with  the  Academy  of  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields  (Philips). 

There  are  two  good  studies  of  Dvorak  by  John  Clapham:  Antonin  Dvorak:  Musician 
and  Craftsman,  more  concerned  with  the  composer's  music  than  with  his  life  (St. 
Martin's;  currently  out  of  print),  and  Antonin  Dvorak,  a  more  purely  biographical 
account  (Norton).  Clapham  has  also  contributed  the  Dvorak  article  to  The  New 
Grove,  now  available  separately  in  The  New  Grove  Late  Romantic  Masters  (Norton, 
available  in  paperback;  this  volume  contains  the  complete  articles  on  Bruckner, 
Brahms,  Dvorak,  and  Wolf  from  The  New  Grove).  The  most  important  source  materi- 
als for  Dvorak's  life  were  published  by  Otakar  Sourek  in  Antonin  Dvorak:  Letters  and 
Reminiscences  (Artia).  Alec  Robertson's  Dvorak  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Lit- 
tlefield paperback)  is  an  enthusiastic  brief  survey  of  life  and  works.  Also  useful  are 
Robert  Layton's  BBC  Music  Guide  on  Dvorak  Symphonies  &  Concertos  (University  of 
Washington  paperback)  and  Julius  Harrison's  chapter  on  Dvorak  in  The  Symphony: 
I.  Haydn  to  Dvorak  (ed.  Robert  Simpson;  Pelican  paperback).  Clapham  has  treated 
the  composition  of  the  New  World  Symphony  most  extensively  in  a  1958  Musical 
Quarterly  article,  "The  Evolution  of  Dvorak's  Symphony  From  the  New  World.1'  It  is 
possible  to  study  Dvorak's  actual  manuscript  of  the  symphony  in  a  stunning  photo- 
graphic facsimile  published  by  Pressfoto  of  Prague  (available  in  large  music  libraries) 
with  an  extensive  commentary,  printed  in  three  languages,  by  Jaromil  Burghauser. 
Among  currently  available  recordings  of  the  New  World  Symphony,  the  reading  by  Sir 
Colin  Davis  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  is  cherishable  for  the  naturalness  with 
which  it  unfolds  (Philips,  coupled  with  Symphony  No.  7).  Other  recommended  perfor- 
mances include  those  of  Andre  Previn  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  (Telarc, 
coupled  with  Dvorak's  Scherzo  capriccioso  and  Notturno),  Vaclav  Neumann  and  the 
Czech  Philharmonic  (Supraphon),  and  George  Szell  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
(CBS). 


-S.L. 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 

$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 
of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  North  American  Tour 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lane 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  O.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
William  K.  O'Brien 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Deloitte  &  Touche 
James  T.  McBride 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 


Dynatech  Corporation 
J. P.  Barger 

Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EG&G,  Inc. 
John  M.  Kucharskd 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

First  Winthrop  Corporation 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Graf  aeon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

The  Henley  Group 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Lawner  Reingold  Britton  &  Partners 
Michael  H.  Reingold 
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1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

MCI 

Jonathan  Crane 

McKinsey  &  Company 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

The  New  England 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Nynex  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


PaineWebber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

People  Magazine 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  Picard 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 


*       V        CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

104.9  FM 


Celebrating  a  Quarter-Century  of 
Classical  Music  on  104.9  FM. 

1  (800)  370-104.9  (In  Mass.) 
1  (508)  927-104.9 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Leaders  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  support  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which 
are  capitalized  denote  Business  Honor  Roll  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  treble 
clef  ($)  denotes  support  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An  eighth-note  symbol  (J>)  indicates  support  of 
$2,500-$4,999. 


Accountants 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 
William  F.  Meagher 

/Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
William  K.  O'Brien 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 
Robert  D.  Happ 

J* Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.,  P.C. 
Allan  Tofias 
Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA  LANE 

Edward  Eskandarian 

|Cabot  Communications 
William  I.  Monaghan 

Clark/Linsky  Design 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

LAWNER  REINGOLD 
BRITTON  &  PARTNERS 
Michael  H.  Reingold 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 
Aerospace 


|  Northrop  Corporation 
Kent  Kresa 

Alarm  Systems 


American  Alarm  &  Communications 
Richard  Sampson 

Antiques/Art  Galleries 


•^Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 
Automotive 


J^J.N.  Phillips  Glass 
Company,  Inc. 
Alan  L.  Rosenfield 


LEXUS 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 
Ira  Stepanian 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Bancorp 
Richard  Laine 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 
John  Laird 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Brooks  Sullivan 

•^Eastern  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

fUSTrust 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building/Contracting 

§Harvey  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

•^Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

^Walsh  Brothers 
James  Walsh  II 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

•T1  Andersen  Consulting  Co. 
William  D.  Green 

| Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

§The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 
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CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangs tefer 

•^Corporate  Decisions 
David  J.  Morrison 

|  Fairfield  Financial  Holdings 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

•^General  Electric  Consulting 
James  J.  Harrigan 

•^Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

|Lochridge  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

i1  Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

|  Prudential  Securities 
Robert  Whelan 

|  Rath  &  Strong 
Dan  Ciampa 

THOMAS  H.  LEE  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

J'The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

§  Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

§  Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee  Company 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

^Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

|0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

Seasoned  to  Taste 
Tom  Brooks 


Meeting  planners  who  need 

help  with  their  budgets 
should  go  to  business  school. 


At  Bentley  College's  Office  of 
Conferencing  and  Special  Events 
(C  A.S.E.),  we  know  better  than 
anyone  how  to  work  within  your 
budget  without  sacrificing  the 
grade  A  facilities,  services  and 
amenities  you  need  to  make  your 
meeting  a  success. 

We're  conveniently  located  and 
can  accommodate  meetings  from 
15  to  1200  people.  And  we  offer 
full-service  catering  by  Marriott, 
recreational  facilities,  free  parking 
and  satellite  video/teleconferencing. 

So  when  you're  studying  loca- 
tions for  your  next  meeting,  call 
(617)891-CASE.  It's  the  best  way 
to  earn  extra  credit. 


Qy  Bentley  College 


For  meetings  of  the  minds. 

The  Office  of  Conferencing  And  Special  Events. 
Waltham,  MA  02254 


5  60    TRLMONT    S 

t  •   Boston   •  3  3  s  -  s  o  7  o 

(aZiTa) 

!=■■■■»■.■=■  ■!■■:! 

ITALIAN 
FOOD      O    F 

DISTINCTION 

• 

Back  Bay  Shutter  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

TEL  617-862-0900  /  FAX  617-862-6645 


■fj.    Specializing  in  interior  window 


^^^|^|   treatment  and  service  not  readily 
available  to  the  general  public. 

Conrad,  Athey,  Shoji,  Bamboo, 
Sunscreen  wood  Venetians,  Match- 
stick,  Skylight  and  Greenhouse 
treatments,  motorization  and,  of 
course,  endless  styles  of  interior 
shutters.  Measured,  painted,  in- 
stalled, and  serviced  by  profession- 
als. Please  try  us  through  your 
design  professional. 
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Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

Education 


|Bentley  College 
Gregory  Adamian 

Electrical/Electronics 


/Analytical  Systems 
Engineering  Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Mass.  Electric  Construction 
Company 
Bill  Breen 

«^p.h  mechanical  Corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

|R  &  D  Electrical  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

*  Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

HEC,  Inc. 
David  S.  Dayton 

i'Mobil  Oil 
Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 


•^GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Continental  Cablevision 
Amos  Hostetter,  Jr. 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

Loews  Theatres 
A  Alan  Friedberg 

PEOPLE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL 
5  BOSTON 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

Environmental 

}  Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Toxikon  Corporation 
Laxman  S.  DeSai 

Finance/Investments 

3i  Corporation 
Geoffrey  N.  Taylor 

^Advent  International 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

•^Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Robert  E.  Flaherty 

•^Bear  Stearns  &  Company,  Inc. 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

BOT  Financial  Corporation  — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

| Essex  Investment  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

|Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

|  Fidelity  Investment  Institutional 
Group 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

i'The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcom  MacColl 

J1  First  Security  Services 
Robert  L.  Johnson 

«^GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

•^Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

|  Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

|  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 
John  G.  Higgins 

<|Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Geary 

«^The  Putnam 
Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 
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§Spaulding  Investment 
Company 
C.H.  Spaulding 

|  State  Street  Development 
Management  Corp. 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

^  Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

•^Woodstock  Corporation 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

High  Technology 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

| Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

|CSC  Consulting,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Davox  Corporation 
Daniel  Hosage 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

^EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  COMPANY 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

•^Intermetrics  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Saponaro 

^Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 


MARIA 

Top-notch  North  End 

eatery.  .  .  with  outstanding 

nuova  cucina.  Romantic  and  delicious. 

Zagat  Survey,  1992 

Were  it  not  for  the  dramatic 

Boston  skyline  in  the  background, 

you  'd  swear  you  were  in  Europe. 

A  Taste  of  Boston,  1990 

All  the  elements  of 
lapatria  without  the  cliche  knickknacks 
and  the  pizza-pasta-pudding  routine. 
Business  and  Beyond,  1989 

3  NORTH  SQUARE,  BOSTON     (617)523-0077 


Valet  Parking 


Receptions 


Jiovoi  Artistry 

by  Taidine  Itunkk 


"Elegance  and  artistry  in  j '[oral  design 

for  corporate  events,  weddings  and 

other  significant  occasions,  Jor  a 

free  color  brochure  or  consvdtation, 

please  cad  us  at: 
800-32-FLORA/508-526-4159. 


Independence,  service,  and  companionship  in 
New  England's  most  affordable 
senior  rental  community. 


%iver  Bay  CCuB 

99  Brackett  Street  /  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  /  (617)  472-4457 
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IPL  Systems,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

M/A-Com,  Inc. 
Thomas  A  Vandersliee 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

PThe  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

P  Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  DI 

|Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

■^Polaroid  Corporation 
I.  MacAlhster  Booth 

J  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

^Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  Picard 

| Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

$  Stratus  Computer 
William  E.  Foster 

>TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

$Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

|Whistler  Corp. 
Charles  A  Stott 

Hotels/Restaurants 


^Back  Bay  Hilton 
James  A.  Daley 

•^Boston  Harbor  Hotel 
James  M.  Carmody 

i1  Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
Jurgen  Giesbert 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 
Robin  A.  Brown 


GREATER  BOSTON 
HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

$ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

^The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Thomas  Egan 

i1  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Stephen  Foster 

^Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

|  The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Insurance 

^American  Title  Insurance  Company 
Terry  E.  Cook 

i'Arkwright 
Enzo  Rebula 

$  Berkshire  Partners 
Carl  Ferenbach 

§CaddeU  &  Byers 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

$  Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  S.  Doyle 

J1  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  Gillespie 

|Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 
William  F.  Newell 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 

+  Johnson  &  Higgins  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

•^Keystone  Provident  Life 
Insurance  Company 
Robert  G.  Sharp 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

|  Safety  Insurance  Company 
Richard  B.  Simches 

|  Sedgwick  James  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  H.  Sullivan 
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Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 
of  Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 
Joseph  Hunt 

i'Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart 
Robert  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick  &  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

§  Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

|  Goodwin,  Procter  and  Hoar 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

•^Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A  Hubbard  II 

J1  Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

•P  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

|Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris, 
Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

^Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

|  Palmer  &  Dodge 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

•^Ben  Mac  Enterprises 
Thomas  McAuliffe 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manufacturing 

i'Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Allwaste  Asbestos  Abatement,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 


Our  Long  Term  Care  Is 
As  Good  As  Gold. 


There's  tremendous  peace  of  mind  in  excellence.  That's  why 
our  1991  Hillhaven  Gold  Award  is  so  meaningful  to  our 
residents  and  their  families. 

The  Hillhaven  family  includes  more  than  350  nursing 
centers  and  retirement  communities  nationwide.  Only 
those  achieving  flawless  compliance  on  hundreds  of 
federal  standards,  from  resident  rights  to  quality  of  life, 
earn  the  Gold  Award.  Others  claim  excellence.  This 
m        honor  proves  it. 


We're  pleased  to  receive  The  Hillhaven  Gold 
Award.  It  reflects  our  commitment  to  providing 
long  term  care  of  exceptional  quality  for  our 
residents  —  long  term  care  that's  as  good  as  gold. 


*> 


presentation 
Manor 
Nursing 
Home 


10  Bellamy  Street 
Brighton,  MA  02135 

(617)  782-8113 


GROGAN  &  COMPANY 


line  Art  Auctioneers  and  A 


pp 


raisers 


c 


ommitted  to  serving  heirs  and  executors 
in  the  appraisal  and  auction  sale  of 
estate  property.  To  learn  more  about  our 
services  please  contact  Michael  B.  Grogan. 


Bostons  Own  Auction  House 

890  (jommonwealth  Avenue,  Doston,  iUassacnusetts  02215 
Telepkone  (617)  566-4100    •   Fax  (617)  566-7715 
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Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

!  Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 
William  F.  Connell 

Converse,  Inc. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

JGTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

;GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

General  Latex  and 
Chemical  Corp. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Harvard  Folding  Box 
Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

^HMK  Enterprises 
Steven  Karol 

|  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

[Leach  &  Garner  Company 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Legget  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

[New  England  Business 
Service,  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

1  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

[Rand-Whitney  Corporation 
Robert  Kraft 

[Reebok  International  Ltd. 
Paul  Fireman 


J*The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

|The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

•^Superior  Brands,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

^The  Tonon  Group 
Robert  Tonon 

•^Watts  Industries,  Inc. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 


Printing/Publishing 

•^Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

Robert  L.  Krakoff 

•^Daniels  Printing 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

GRAFACON,  INC. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
Bill  Steel 


Real  Estate/Development 

|  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

•^The  Chiofaro  Company 
Donald  Chiofaro 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran-Jennison  Companies 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

w'The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

Horizon  Commercial 
Management 
Joan  Eliachar 
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J1  John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Keller  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

•^Meditrust  Corporation 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Nordblom  Company 
Roger  P.  Nordblom 

•^Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

|Arley  Merchandise  Corporation 
David  I.  Riemer 

J1  Carillon  Importers,  Ltd. 
Ernest  Capria 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

| Henri  Bendel 
Jeff  Byron 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

•^Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

•^Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harry  and  Michael  Boodakian 

•^Lancome  Paris 
Steve  Morse 

|Neiman  Marcus 
William  D.  Roddy 

Prize  Possessions 
Virginia  N.  Durfee 

Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

J1  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  Goldberg 

^Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

Science/Medical 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

f  Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

|  Damon  Corporation 
Robert  L.  Rosen 


A  seat  in  Symphony  Hall  — 


a  gift  for  all  seasons. 


©  JBLimited 

Your  tax  deductible  contribution  of  $6,000  will  endow  and  name 
a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall,  forever  associating  that  certain  some- 
one with  one  of  the  world's  great  symphony  orchestras. 

For  further  information  about  named  and  memorial  gift  oppor- 
tunities at  Symphony,  please  call  or  write: 


Joyce  M.  Serwitz 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
Telephone  (617)  638-9273 
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*  1 1  (  A  Portsmouth  Regional  Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

|$JA.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

•^Lifeline 
Arthur  Phipps 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

•^Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 


Shaughnessy  &  Ahern  Co. 
Jolm  J.  Shaughnessy 

$TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel/Transportation 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Norman  Tasgal 

Telec  ommunic  ations 

^AT&T 

Donald  Bonoff 
Timothy  Murray 


^AT&T  Network  Systems 
John  P.  McKinnon 
Robert  Sanferrare 

^Cellular  One 
Charles  Hoffman 

MCI 
Jonathan  Crane 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 
Brian  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 
William  C.  Ferguson 


Mother  needed  more  care  than  we  could  provide  at  home. 


Choosing  a  nursing  home  was  difficult.  How  do  you  evaluate  quality  care? 
How  do  you  find  a  place  comparable  to  home,  where  privacy  and  quality  of 
life  are  preserved?  We  feel  fortunate  to  have  found  a  warm  environment 
that  really  is  a  home.  It's  quite  small  and  beautifully  appointed;  her  doctor 
says  it's  known  for  fine  care.  Naturally,  Mother  was  nervous  at  first,  but 
now  she  takes  the  limo  to  the  Friday  afternoon  concert.  I  know  we  made 
the  right  decision. .  .she  ordered  new  stationery. 

Acknowledged  leaders  in  caring  for  those  you  love. 


OAKWOOD 

Manchester,  MA 
(508)526-4653 


HEATHWOOD 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA 
(617)  332-4730 


ELMHURST 

Melrose,  MA 
(617)662-7500 


NORWOOD 

Norwood,  MA 
(617)769-3704 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday,  March  5,  at  8 
Friday,  March  6,  at  2 
Saturday,  March  7,  at  8 


VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY  conducting 


SCHOENBERG 


Pelleas  und  Melisande,  Symphonic  poem,  Opus  5, 
after  Maurice  Maeterlinck's  drama 


INTERMISSION 


SIBELIUS 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  43 

Allegretto 

Tempo  Andante,  ma  rubato 

Vivacissimo 

Finale:  Allegro  moderato 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season 
are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.,  to  charge 
tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send 
payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for  each  ticket 
ordered  by  phone. 


CAREY* 


LIMOUSINE 

•CHAUFFEUR  DRIVEN  SEDANS, 

VANS  AND  LIMOUSINES 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 
•  EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 
Est.  1924 

623-8700 

24  HR.  SERVICE/BOSTON  AREA 

A&A  LIMOUSINE  RENTING  INC. 

161  BROADWAY— SOMERVILLE,  MA 

SERVICE  IN  300  CITIES  •  60  COUNTRIES  •  6  CONTINENTS 

MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

NATIONWIDE  1-800-336-4646 
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Courses  &  workshops  in  Art,  Crafts, 
Design,  Media  &  Performing  Arts,  Art  History 
&  Art  Education. 

International  Studios  in  London,  Greece, 

Italy  and  Mexico. 

August  Studios  for  High  School  Students 

Program  of  Continuing  Education 

621  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  MA02115 
Call  617/232-1555  tor  brochure 
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Go  to  one  of 
our  auctions 

and  you  11  be 
going  once, 
goingtwice, 

going 
three  times... 

SKINNER 

Auctioneers  and  Appraisers 
of  Antiques  and  Fine  Art 


357  Main  Street     2  Newbury  Street 
Bolton,  MA  01740      Boston,  MA  02116 
508-779-6241     617-236-1700 


Garber  IVavel  gives  you  an 
opening  night  performance. 
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We  invite  you  to  step  inside  any  one  of  our  55 

offices  and  experience  the 

talents  of  ourtravel 

professionals.  They  will 

expertly  plan  your 

vacation,  giving  you  a  solo 

performance  you  won't 

soon  forget.  We  bet  you'll 

even  ask  for  an  encore! 

Call  usat  734-2100 


Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 


COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 

Thursday  'B' -March  5,  8-10 
Friday 'B'- March  6,  2-4 
Saturday  'A' -March  7,  8-10 

VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY  conducting 

SCHOENBERG  Pelleas  und  Melisande 

SIBELIUS  Symphony  No.  2 

Wednesday,  March  11,  at  7:30  p.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'A -March  12,  8-9:45 
Friday  'A -March  13,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'B' -March  14,  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'C- March  17,  8-9:45 
YURI  TEMIRKANOV  conducting 

PROKOFIEV  Symphony  No.  1, 

Classical 
STRAVINSKY  Pulcinella  Suite 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Serenade  for  Strings 

Thursday  'C -March  19,  8-9:45 
Friday  'B'-  March  20,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'B' -March  21,  8-9:45 

MAREK  JANOWSKI  conducting 
ZOLTAN  KOCSIS,  piano 
MESSIAEN  Un  sourire 

BARTOK  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  5 

Thursday,  March  26,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Evans  Mirageas  will  discuss  the  program 

at  9:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'D' -March  26,  8-9:45 
Friday  'A -March  27,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'A' -March  28,  8-9:45 
MAREK  JANOWSKI  conducting 
MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin 

SPOHR  Violin  Concerto  No.  8, 

Oesangsszene 

STRAUSS  Metamorphosen,  for 

twenty-three  solo 
strings 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  99 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 
(266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony- Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and 
take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  and  Tuesday-,  Thursday-,  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concerts.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The 
tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are  sold  at  $6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m. 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as  of  5  p.m. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a 
ticket  stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland 
Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guar- 
anteed pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening 
concerts  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Sub- 
scription Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area);  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live 
by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition,  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Develop- 
ment Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with 
your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A 
Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate 
recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Office  at  (617)  638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
Saturday  from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  inter- 
mission. The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Sym- 
phony Lap  Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel 
and  recordings.  The  Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A 
selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further 
information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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A  TRADITION  OF  FINANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


Estate  Street 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation, 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Tokyo,  Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1989. 
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One  Hundred  Eleventh  Season 


, 


Our  152,,d  year 


BUDGET  TERMS 
AVAILABLE 


THE  E.B.  HORN  COMPANY 

429  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MA 

ALL  MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

MAIL  OR  PHONE  ORDERS  (617)  542-3902    OPEN  MON.  AND  THURS.  'TIL  7 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 
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Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  Chairman  Emeritus 


J. P.  Barger,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney,  Vice-Chairman 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Vice-Chairman 


George  H.  Kidder,  President 

Archie  C.  Epps,  Vice-Chairman 

William  J.  Poorvu,  Vice-Chairman  and  Treasurer 


David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
James  F.  Cleary 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 
Julian  Cohen 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Deborah  B.  Davis 
Nina  L.  Doggett 

Trustees  Emeriti 

Vernon  R.  Alden 
Philip  K.  Allen 
Allen  G.  Barry 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
Abram  T.  Collier 


Dean  Freed 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Julian  T.  Houston 
Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 
Mrs.  George  I.  Kaplan 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Albert  L.  Nickerson 
Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
Irving  W.  Rabb 


Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Molly  Millman 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Peter  C.  Read 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Ray  Stata 

Nicholas  T.  Zervas 


Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 
Sidney  Stoneman 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 
John  L.  Thorndike 


Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 
Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Clerk 

Administration 


Michael  G.  McDonough,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Kenneth  Haas,  Managing  Director 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Assistant  Managing  Director  and  Manager  of  Tanglewood 

Michael  G.  McDonough,  Director  of  Finance  and  Business  Affairs 

Evans  Mirageas,  Artistic  Administrator 

Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Marketing 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 

Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 


Robert  Bell,  Manager  of  Information  Systems 
Peter  N.  Cerundolo,  Director  of 

Corporate  Development 
Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of 

Corporate  Sponsorships 
Patricia  Forbes  Halligan,  Personnel 

Administrator 
Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Budget  Manager 
Margaret  Hillyard-Lazenby, 

Director  of  Volunteers 
Russell  M.  Hodsdon,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Public  Relations 

Coordinator 
Craig  R.  Kaplan,  Controller 
Nancy  A.  Kay,  Director  of  Sales  & 

Marketing  Manager 
Susan  E.  Kinney,  Assistant  Director  of 

Development 

Programs  copyright  ©1992  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
Cover  by  Jaycole  Advertising,  Inc. 


Patricia  Krol,  Coordinator  of  Youth  Activities 
Steven  Ledbetter,  Musicologist  & 

Program  Annotator 
Marc  Mandel,  Publications  Coordinator 
John  C.  Marksbury,  Director  of 

Foundation  and  Government  Support 
Julie-Anne  Miner,  Manager  of  Fund  Reporting 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Scott  Schillin,  Assistant  Manager, 

Pops  and  Youth  Activities 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Associate  Director  of 

Development/Director  of  Major  Gifts 
Cheryl  L.  Silvia,  Function  Manager 
Michelle  Leonard  Techier,  Media  and  Production 

Manager,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Robin  J.  Yorks,  Director  of  Tanglewood 

Development 
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Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Inc. 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Thelma  E.  Goldberg,  Vice-Chairman 

Mrs.  Susan  D.  Hall,  Secretary 

Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 

Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Amanda  Barbour  Amis 

John  P.  Hamill 

E.  James  Morton 

Harlan  Anderson 

Daphne  P.  Hatsopoulos 

David  G.  Mugar 

Caroline  Dwight  Bain 

Bayard  Henry 

Robert  J.  Murray 

Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

David  S.  Nelson 

Lynda  Schubert  Bodman 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Donald  C.  Bowersoek,  Jr. 

Ronald  A.  Homer 

Robert  P.  O'Block 

William  M.  Bulger 

Lola  Jaffe 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Mrs.  Levin  H.  Campbell 

Anna  Faith  Jones 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Earle  M.  Chiles 

H.  Eugene  Jones 

Andrall  E.  Pearson 

Gwendolyn  Cochran  Hadden 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

John  A.  Perkins 

William  F.  Connell 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 

Walter  J.  Connolly,  Jr. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Robert  E.  Remis 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

William  D.  Roddy 

Albert  C.  Cornelio 

Allen  Z.  Kluchman 

John  Ex  Rodgers 

Phyllis  Curtin 

Koji  Kobayashi 

Keizo  Saji 

JoAnne  Dickinson 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson 

David  I.  Kosowsky 

Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 
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Phyllis  Dohanian 

George  Krupp 

Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

Hugh  Downs 

John  R.  Laird 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Goetz  B.  Eaton 

Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt 

L.  Scott  Singleton 

Harriett  M.  Eckstein 

Laurence  Lesser 

Ira  Stepanian 
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Deborah  A.  England 

Stephen  R.  Levy 

William  F.  Thompson 

Edward  Eskandarian 

Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Peter  M.  Flanigan 

Diane  H.  Lupean 

Roger  D.  Wellington 

Eugene  M.  Freedman 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Robert  A.  Wells 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

Margaret  Williams-DeCelles 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 

Mark  R.  Goldweitz 
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Celebrating  the  100th  Anniversary 
of  the  Birth  of  Charles  Munch 


Bosio 


To  mark  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Munch,  the  Boston  Symphony  Archives  has  mounted 
a  display  of  memorabilia  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs,  and  other 
historical  documents,  the  exhibit  explores  the  career  of  Charles  Munch,  focusing  on  his  tenure  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to  1962.  In  the  photograph  above, 
Munch  (right)  is  shown  with  guest  conductor  Pierre  Monteux  (left),  himself  music  director  of  the 
BSO  from  1919  to  1924,  and  the  train  conductor  just  prior  to  departing  on  the  BSO's  transconti- 
nental tour  in  1953.  The  Boston  Symphony  Archives  extends  special  thanks  to  Bunnell  Frame  Shop 
for  its  generous  assistance  in  mounting  this  exhibit. 
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"Salute  to  Symphony"  Highlights 

NYNEX  Corporation,  WCRB,  WCVB,  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 
join  forces  to  celebrate  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras  during  "Salute  to 
Symphony"  weekend,  April  10-13.  WCRB 
102.5  FM  Classical  Radio  Boston  will  begin 
dedicating  on-air  time  to  BSO  and  Boston 
Pops  performances  on  April  1.  The  station  will 
broadcast  "Announcers'  Choice:  Best  of  the 
BSO"  on  Saturday,  April  11,  at  8  p.m.,  and 
will  broadcast  live  from  the  Symphony  Hall 
Open  House  the  following  day.  WCRB  will  also 
be  on  hand  on  Friday,  April  10,  as  "Salute  to 
Symphony"  begins  in  style  with  a  kickoff  event 
at  South  Station  from  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  For 
the  fourth  consecutive  year,  NYNEX  is  spon- 
soring the  Symphony  Hall  Open  House,  a  day 
of  free  activities  and  performances  for  the 
entire  community,  to  take  place  on  Sunday, 
April  12,  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  This  year's 
instrument  demonstrations  will  include  music 
synthesizers  as  well  as  modern  instruments. 
Bringing  the  "Salute"  festivities  to  a  close  will 
be  a  live  telecast  from   Symphony  Hall  on 
Monday,  April  13,  on  WCVB-TV  Channel  5 
from  7:30  to  9  p.m.  Hosted  by  WCVB's 
Natalie  Jacobson,  Chet  Curtis,  and  Frank 
Avruch,  the  program  will  feature  the  BSO 
led  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  John  Williams.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of 
Volunteers  will  be  answering  phones  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  to  accept  pledges  at 
(617)  262-8700  or  1-800-325-9400  throughout 
the  weekend.  Donors  to  "Salute  to  Symphony" 
1992  may  choose  from  a  number  of  exclusive 
incentive  gifts,  including  a  brass  keychain  in 
the  shape  of  a  concert  ticket  ($15),  a  child's 
bookbag  (also  $15),  a  BSO  mug  or  t- shirt 
($25),  a  limited-edition  "Salute"  CD  or  cas- 
sette ($40),  and  a  BSO  golf  umbrella  or 
Boston  Pops  beach  blanket  ($60).  In  addition, 
a  contribution  of  $50  or  more  will  make  you  a 
Friend  of  the  orchestra,  entitling  you  to  a  vari- 
ety of  benefits. 

Eleventh  Annual 

"Presidents  at  Pops"  Slated  for  June  3 

The  BSO  salutes  business  at  the  eleventh 
annual  "Presidents  at  Pops"  on  Wednesday, 
June  3,  1992.  Chairman  William  L.  Boyan, 


President  and  CEO  of  John  Hancock  Finan- 
cial Services,  will  serve  as  host  to  more  than 
one  hundred  leading  businesses  gathered  at 
Symphony  Hall  to  raise  more  than  $700,000 
for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  A  limited 
number  of  sponsorship  packages  are  still  avail- 
able for  $6,000  and  include  twenty  tickets  to 
the  event,  complete  with  cocktails,  a  picnic 
supper,  and  special  Boston  Pops  concert.  In 
addition,  the  senior  executive  of  each  sponsor- 
ing company  will  receive  an  invitation  for  two 
to  the  exclusive  Leadership  Dinner  on  Satur- 
day, September  19,  1992.  This  unique  gather- 
ing of  CEOs  in  the  greater  Boston  area  offers 
an  elegant  evening  of  entertainment,  fine  din- 
ing, and  dancing.  Companies  may  also  show 
their  support  by  advertising  in  the  "Presidents 
at  Pops"  program  book,  produced  exclusively 
for  a  distinguished  audience  of  more  than 
2,400  corporate  hosts  and  their  guests.  For 
further  information,  please  call  Marie 
Pettibone  in  the  BSO  Corporate  Development 
Office  at  (617)  638-9278. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  Boston  Conservatory  Chamber  Ensemble, 
which  includes  BSO  members  Jennie  Shames, 
violin,  and  Jonathan  Menkis,  horn,  performs 
works  of  Boccherini,  Brahms,  and  Robert  Kyr 
with  BSO  principal  violist  Burton  Fine  as 
guest  artist  on  Friday,  March  6,  at  8  p.m.  at 
the  First  and  Second  Church,  66  Marlborough 
Street  in  Boston,  Tickets  are  $10  general 
admission  ($7  students  and  seniors).  For  more 
information,  call  536-3063. 

Music  Director  Max  Hobart  conducts  the 
Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday,  March 
8,  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall  at  New  England 
Conservatory.  Mezzo-soprano  D'Anna  Fortu- 
nato  is  soloist  in  Elgar's  Sea  Pictures,  on  a 
program  also  to  include  Brahms 's  Symphony 
No.  4,  and  opening  with  the  Boston  premiere 
of  Augusta  Read  Thomas's  Ritual:  An  Over- 
ture Concertante.  Tickets  are  $15  and  $10  ($6 
students  and  seniors  on  the  day  of  the  per- 
formance). For  more  information,  call  (617) 
566-2219. 

Fenwick  Smith,  flute,  Bruce  Creditor,  clari- 
net, and  Richard  Ranti,  bassoon,  are  among 
the  performers  on  the  Ashmont  Hill  Chamber 
Music  concert  of  Sunday,  March  8,  at  3  p.m. 
at  All  Saints  Church,  209  Ashmont  Street  in 
Dorchester.  Entitled  "Americans... and 
Mozart,"  the  program  includes  Ruth  Crawford 


GIORGIO  ARMAM 

22  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  (617)  267-3200 


Seeger's  Suite  for  wind  quintet  and  piano, 
wind  quintets  by  Irving  Fine  (Partita)  and 
Samuel  Barber  (Summer  Music),  and  Mozart's 
Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  winds.  Tickets 
are  $8  general  admission  ($6  seniors,  students, 
and  children).  For  more  information,  call 
(617)  265-8318. 

The  Richmond  Performance  Series  presents 
BSO  principal  clarinetist  Harold  Wright  and 
the  Hawthorne  String  Quartet  (BSO  members 
Ronan  Lefkowitz,  Si-Jing  Huang,  Mark  Lud- 
wig,  and  Sato  Knudsen)  performing  Mozart's 
Clarinet  Quintet  in  A,  K.581,  and  Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor's  Quintet  for  clarinet  and 
strings  on  Sunday,  March  8,  at  3  p.m.  at 
Richmond  Congregational  Church,  Routes  295 


and  41  in  Richmond.  Tickets  are  $10  ($8  stu- 
dents and  seniors).  For  more  information,  call 
(413)  698-2837  or  (617)  437-0204. 

The  John  Oliver  Chorale  celebrates  its  fif- 
teenth anniversary  with  the  ensemble's  only 
public  performance  this  season,  on  Friday, 
March  13,  at  8  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall  at  New 
England  Conservatory.  The  program  includes 
Brahms 's  Alto  Rhapsody,  Ndnie,  and  Gesang 
der  Parzen,  and  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams's 
Five  Tudor  Portraits.  Joining  the  Chorale  and 
orchestra  under  John  Oliver's  direction  are 
soloists  Gloria  Raymond,  mezzo-soprano,  and 
James  Kleyla,  baritone.  Tickets  are  $30,  $25, 
and  $20,  with  a  $5  discount  for  students  and 
seniors.  For  more  information,  call  325-0886. 


William  Schuman 

August  4,  1910 -February  15,  1992 

One  of  the  last  links  to  the  generation  of  American  composers 
whose  careers  were  largely  made  possible  by  the  work  of  Serge 
Koussevitzky  was  broken  with  the  recent  death  of  William 
Schuman,  educator,  musical  mover-and-shaker,  and  — most 
important  —  composer. 

Schuman  enjoyed  a  fruitful  relationship  with  the  Boston 
Symphony,  beginning  in  the  late  1930s,  when  BSO  perfor- 
mances led  to  his  recognition  as  a  leading  American  symphon- 
ist.  His  early  years  were  devoted  to  baseball  — a  subject  on 
which  he  later  wrote  an  opera  — and  popular  music.  He  formed 
a  jazz  band  and  wrote  some  of  his  own  tunes,  including  his  first  published  work,  a 
song  written  with  lyricist  Frank  Loesser.  But  at  the  age  of  twenty  Schuman  discov- 
ered the  symphony  orchestra,  and  his  fate  was  set.  Just  eight  years  after  he  started 
to  study  composition,  largely  on  his  own,  two  of  his  works— the  American  Festival 
Overture  and  Symphony  No.  2— were  premiered  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Koussevitzky,  who  asked  the  young  composer  for  another 
symphony.  The  Third  Symphony  proved  to  be  his  "breakthrough"  piece,  receiving 
the  first  award  ever  given  by  the  New  York  Critics  Circle.  A  year  later  Schuman 
was  awarded  the  first  Pulitzer  Prize  ever  given  in  music,  for  the  cantata  A  Free 
Song,  also  premiered  by  the  BSO  under  Koussevitzky.  He  would  later  write  his 
Seventh  Symphony  for  the  BSO's  seventy-fifth  anniversary. 

Schuman  also  pursued  a  career  of  rare  distinction  as  an  educator  and  administra- 
tor, especially  as  an  innovative  president  of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  and  the 
first  president  of  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  But  for  all  his  devoted 
work  as  a  dedicated  citizen  in  the  republic  of  music,  he  will  be  remembered  as  a 
superb  symphonist,  even  though  it  was  the  lot  of  his  generation  of  composers  to  be 
hailed  in  youth  and  then  largely  forgotten  in  later  life,  when  younger  composers 
sneered  at  their  "conservative"  and  "accessible"  style.  Already  this  situation  is 
beginning  to  change.  Eventually  the  musical  world  will  recognize  that  for  passion, 
color,  energy,  and  strength,  no  works  of  that  period  surpass  the  symphonies  of 
William  Schuman. 

-S.L. 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits 
to  Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the 
Vienna  Staatsoper,  and  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony 
recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony, and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA, 
Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied 
Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo 
Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  held  in  Besangon,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tan- 
glewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  stu- 
dent conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin, 
Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  appointed  him  assis- 
tant conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  He  made  his  first  profes- 
sional concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's 
Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Tor- 
onto Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser. 
He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tan- 
glewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in 
1968.  In  1970  he  became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1991-92 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beat,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beat  chair 

Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


* Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 


Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
*Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

tNancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
tLucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

^Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkason 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
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Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 
*Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  8.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  'Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 

Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Or  ay  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 


Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 

E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Edward  A.  Toft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Sehlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture. 


This  year,  there  is  a  $10.4  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn  — and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual 
Fund  —  and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  today.  Because  without 
you,  the  picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


n 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1991-92  season.  (Friends'  benefits 

begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable  to  the  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


Name 


Tel. 


Address, 
City 


State 


Zip 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  ST"  **•=*   "***'  $ 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251.  KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 


Thursday,  March  5,  at  8 
Friday,  March  6,  at  2 
Saturday,  March  7,  at  8 

VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY  conducting 


SCHOENBERG 


Pelleas  und  Melisande,  Symphonic  poem,  Opus  5, 
after  Maurice  Maeterlinck's  drama 


INTERMISSION 


SIBELIUS 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  43 

Allegretto 

Tempo  Andante,  ma  rabato 

Vivacissimo 

Finale:  Allegro  moderato 


These  performances  of  Sibelius 's  Second  Symphony  are  being  recorded  by 
Decca/London  for  future  release  on  compact  disc.  Your  cooperation  in  keeping 
noise  in  the  Hall  at  a  minimum  is  sincerely  appreciated. 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:55. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Master-works, 

EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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If  You 

Expect 
The  World 

of  Television, 
It's  Here. 

There's  a  world  of  worthwhile  television  on  WQTV  68,  The 
Monitor  Channel  for  Boston,  with  shows  like: 

World  Monitor  with  John  Palmer  —  award-winning, 

in-depth  coverage  of  the  day's  events  from 

news  bureaus  around  the  world. 

Weeknights  7  pm 

The  Good  Green  Earth  —  for  expert  gardening  advice, 

plus  topics  like  home  energy  efficiency,  recycling, 

and  the  environment. 

Thursdays  5  pm  I  Saturdays  and  Sundays  3:30  pm 

Rodina  —  for  a  fascinating,  first-hand  look  at  Soviet  life, 

filmed  on  location  in  Russia. 

Saturdays  and  Sundays  10  pm 

Money  +  You  —  for  personal  financial  advice,  from 

buying  or  selling  a  house,  to  understanding  Wall  Street. 

Mondays  9  am  I  Saturdays  and  Sundays  6  pm 


Money  +  You 


Discover  a  world  of  news,  arts,  commentary, 

entertainment,  and  ideas  on  WQTV  68, 

The  Monitor  Channel  for  Boston. 


htvrr 
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THE     MONITOR     CHANNEL     FOR     BOSTON 
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Arnold  Schoenberg 

Pelleas  und  Melisande,  Symphonic  Poem,  Opus  5 


Arnold  Schonberg  was  born  in  Vienna  on  September 
13,  1874,  and,  having  changed  the  spelling  of  his 
name  to  Schoenberg  after  coming  to  the  United 
States  in  1933,  died  in  Brentwood  Park,  Los  Ange- 
les, California,  on  July  13,  1951.  He  began  his 
orchestral  tone  poem  Pelleas  und  Melisande,  after 
the  play  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  in  1902  and  com- 
pleted the  fair  copy  of  the  score  in  Berlin  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1903.  He  revised  the  score  somewhat  in 
1913.  The  first  performance  was  given  by  the  Soci- 
ety of  Creative  Musicians  in  Vienna  on  January 
26,  1905.  Schoenberg  himself  conducted  the  only 
previous  Boston  Symphony  performances  on  Janu- 
ary 11,  1934,  in  Cambridge  and  then  in  Symphony 
Hall  that  March  16  and  17.  The  score  calls  for  an 
orchestra  larger  than  that  of  any  other  Schoenberg  work  except  "Gurrelieder":  three 
flutes  and  piccolo  (third  flute  doubling  as  second  piccolo),  three  oboes  and  English  horn 
(third  oboe  doubling  as  second  English  horn),  three  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet,  and  bass 
clarinet  (third  clarinet  doubling  as  second  bass  clarinet),  three  bassoons  and  contrabas- 
soon,  eight  horns,  four  trumpets,  one  alto  trombone,  four  tenor-bass  trombones,  and  one 
contrabass  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  tam-tam,  glocken- 
spiel, two  harps,  and  strings  (Schoenberg  requests  sixteen  first  violins,  sixteen  second 
violins,  twelve  violas,  twelve  cellos,  and  eight  double  basses). 

Among  the  giants  of  twentieth-century  composers,  Arnold  Schoenberg  remains  the 
least  known  and  most  misunderstood.  He  wrote  Verklarte  Nacht,  Opus  4,  his  most 
popular  and  most  frequently  performed  score,  at  the  very  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  popularity  has  completely  overshadowed  his  next  completed  large-scale  piece, 
the  tone  poem  Pelleas  und  Melisande,  Opus  5.  Surely  a  work  conceived  in  such  pas- 
sionately romantic  terms  as  Pelleas  should  be  better  known,  particularly  since  compo- 
sitions on  either  side  of  it  form  such  a  strong  part  of  the  standard  repertory.  But  per- 
haps the  main  reason  for  our  lack  of  familiarity  with  Schoenberg' s  Opus  5  is  simply 
its  size;  its  monumental  orchestra  —  the  largest  ensemble  Schoenberg  ever  called  for, 
except  in  Gurrelieder  — makes  it  far  less  practical  than  Verklarte  Nacht  (for  strings 
alone)  or  the  Chamber  Symphony,  for  an  ensemble  of  soloists.  Moreover,  this  very 
large  orchestra  must  play  intricate  contrapuntal  lines  that  require  careful  and  exten- 
sive rehearsal. 

Certainly  Pelleas  und  Melisande  should  not  frighten  listeners  terrified  by  the  name 
of  Schoenberg  (though  this  "terror"  is  far  less  palpable  today  than  it  used  to  be).  The 
score  grows  quite  naturally  out  of  familiar  traditions  of  the  late  nineteenth  century 
and  fits  comfortably  into  Schoenberg' s  own  remarkable  stylistic  progress.  Listeners 
familiar  with  the  tone  poems  of  Richard  Strauss  will  not  find  themselves  in  a  strange 
world  here,  though  perhaps  it  is  a  slightly  more  austere  corner  of  the  world  than 
Strauss  established. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  formal  lessons  from  his  friend  Alexander  von  Zemlin- 
sky,  Schoenberg  was  largely  self-taught  as  a  composer.  Yet  his  works  of  the  1890s  — 
mostly  string  quartets,  the  medium  he  knew  best  as  a  performer  (he  played  the 
cello)  — reveal  his  rapid  development.  He  destroyed  most  of  his  early  works,  but  kept 
an  enormously  assured  and  competent  string  quartet  in  D,  dating  from  1897.  Even 
this  could  scarcely  prepare  us  for  the  artistic  maturity  of  the  string  sextet  he  was  to 
create  two  years  later.  Verklarte  Nacht  is  the  first  of  several  works—  Pelleas  und 
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Culture  is  not  just  an  ornament; 
it  is  the  expression 
a  nation's  character  .  .  .  " 


in 


Because  culture  touches  on  the  noblest  impulses  within  us  all, 

The  Boston  Company  believes  our  cultural  institutions  are  central  to 

the  dignity  of  every  individual.  Which  is  why,  in  addition  to  our  enthusiastic  support 

of  many  educational  and  social  causes  in  our  community 

—  including  the  needs  of  the  homeless  —  the  people  of  The  Boston  Company 

continue  to  contribute  to  such  cultural  institutions  as  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  urge  that  you,  too,  lend  it  your  continuous  and  generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


:(& 


Member  FDIC I         n  An  Equal  Opportunity  Lender 
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Melisande,  the  First  String  Quartet,  and  the  First  Chamber  Symphony  were  to 
follow  — laid  out  as  large  single-movement  sonata  eompositions.  Pelleas  represents 
another  substantial  step  in  Schoenberg's  consolidation  of  historical  traditions  in  his 
music.  Both  works  grew  out  of  his  concentrated  study  of  the  music  of  Wagner  and 
Brahms,  those  antipodal  figures  of  late  Romantic  music  united  as  Schoenberg's  muse. 

Pelleas  und  Melisande  came  at  a  time  when  Schoenberg  was  making  his  living 
mostly  in  the  dreary  drudgery  of  orchestrating  the  operettas  and  cabaret  songs  of 
composers  incapable  of  doing  it  themselves.  He  had  composed  his  gigantic  Ourrelieder, 
but  had  not  been  able  to  afford  the  time  to  orchestrate  it  and  present  it  for  perform- 
ance. He  spent  much  of  the  first  decade  of  this  century  scoring  some  6,000  pages  of 
music  by  others,  music  that  was,  for  the  most  part,  trivial  in  the  extreme.  He  had 
moved  from  Vienna  to  Berlin  with  his  wife  and  their  infant  daughter  on  the  vague 
promise  of  a  music  directorship  in  the  Uberbrettl  (a  cabaret)  in  the  Buntes  Theater, 
but  we  do  not  know  if  he  actually  conducted  there. 

He  made  one  fortunate  connection  in  Berlin.  Richard  Strauss,  then  recognized  as 
Germany's  leading  composer,  was  much  impressed  with  the  draft  of  Gurrelieder. 
Strauss  arranged  for  him  to  receive  the  Liszt  Scholarship  in  1902  (annually  awarded 
to  a  deserving  musician)  and  got  him  a  teaching  position  at  the  Stern  Conservatory, 
where  Schoenberg  discovered  his  great  skill  as  a  teacher.  It  was  Strauss,  too,  who 


floral  Artistry 

by  Taurine  "Rankle 


"Elegance,  and  artistry  in  floral  design 

for  corporate  events,  weddings  and 

other  significant  occasions.  Jor  a 

free  color  brochure  or  consultation, 

please  call  us  at: 
800-32-FLORA/508-526-4159. 


If  you'd  like 

toowna 

one-of-a-kind 

treasure, 

just  raise  your 

hand 


SKINNER 

Auctioneers  and  Appraisers 
of  Antiques  and  Fine  Art 


357  Main  Street 

Bolton,  MA  01740 

508-779-6241 


2  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  MA  02116 
617-236-1700 
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drew  Schoenberg' s  attention  to  Maurice  Maeterlinck's  symbolist  drama  Pelleas  et 
Melisande,  urging  him  to  write  an  opera  on  the  subject.  At  the  time  they  discussed 
the  subject,  neither  composer  knew  that  Debussy  had  been  working  on  an  operatic 
version  for  a  decade.  Debussy's  opera  was  performed  in  Paris  on  April  30,  1902.  By 
that  time  Schoenberg  had  already  decided  against  opera  in  favor  of  a  tone  poem. 

Schoenberg  evidently  began  work  on  the  piece  by  making  a  detailed  outline  of  the 
organization  and  content  of  Maeterlinck's  play;  this  served  him  as  the  "plot"  for  his 
music.  But  Schoenberg  had  no  interest  in  writing  purely  "illustrative"  music;  he  took 
pains  to  shape  the  material  into  a  coherent  form.  He  found  that  the  episodes  could 
take  the  form  of  "movements"  in  a  large,  connected  symphonic  structure.  He  wrote 
his  score  without  having  seen  or  heard  anything  of  Debussy's  music  and,  in  any  case, 
he  approached  the  work  from  an  entirely  different  aesthetic  viewpoint.  The  climactic 
moment  of  Debussy's  opera  is  Pelleas's  supremely  understated  confession  of  love  for 
his  sister-in-law  Melisande,  which  passes  by  in  a  moment;  Schoenberg,  on  the  other 
hand,  builds  this  section  into  an  elaborate  symphonic  passage  that  has  its  expressive 
and  technical  roots  in  the  love  scene  from  Wagner's  Tristan.  It  owes  something,  too, 
to  Richard  Strauss's  elaborate  tone  poems,  in  which  the  composer  found  a  purely 
musical  shape  to  carry  the  "plot"  or  literary  idea  drawn  from  a  non-musical  source. 
And,  like  Strauss,  Schoenberg  writes  extraordinarily  elaborate  orchestral  textures. 
Probably  at  this  time— when  Strauss  was  on  the  verge  of  composing  Salome  and 
Elektra  —  the  two  composers  were  closer  in  aesthetic  stance  than  they  had  ever  been 
before  and  certainly  closer  than  they  were  ever  to  be  again. 

Schoenberg  completed  his  symphonic  poem  at  the  end  of  February  1903,  a  few 
months  before  financial  pressures  induced  him  to  return  to  Vienna.  By  this  time  he 


FOR  THAT  VERY  SPECIAL  MOMENT, 
A  VERY  SPECIAL  DINING  EXPERIENCE. 

For  that  special  moment  deserving  of  a 
most  extraordinary  setting  .  .  .  permit  us  to 
suggest  The  Plaza  Dining  Room. 

Long  recognized  as  Boston's  most 
elegant  and  romantic  setting  for  dinner, 
we  proudly  introduce  an  exciting  new  menu 
featuring  Classic  American  Cuisine. 

Add  to  that  Boston's  most  renowned 
collection  of  vintage  wines,  and  you  have 
all  the  ingredients  to  make  any  occasion 
special. 


Qc 


AT  THE  COPLEY  PLAZA  HOTEL 
138  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Reservations,  617-267-5300 
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had  at  least  achieved  the  scandalous  notoriety  of  having  written  Verklarte  Nacht,  the 
premiere  of  which  in  the  preview  year  had  met  with  some  hissing  in  the  audience.  But 
it  also  attracted  the  attention  of  Gustav  Mahler,  an  artist  as  idealistic  as  Schoenberg 
himself,  who,  as  conductor  of  the  Court  Opera,  was  in  a  position  to  help  him  out. 
Mahler  continued  to  offer  moral  and  occasionally  financial  support  to  the  younger 
composer,  even  as  Schoenberg' s  music  developed  in  a  direction  that  Mahler  could 
scarcely  comprehend. 

Pelleas  und  Melisande  finally  reached  performance  in  a  concert  series  given  by  the 
short-lived  Society  of  Creative  Musicians,  founded  by  Schoenberg  himself,  along  with 
Zemlinsky,  conductor  Bruno  Walter,  and  others.  The  distinguished  musicologist  Guido 
Adler  persuaded  Mahler  to  accept  the  title  of  Honorary  President  and  principal  con- 
ductor. Among  the  works  performed  during  the  society's  single  season  of  existence,  in 
addition  to  Schoenberg's  new  score,  were  Mahler's  Kindertotenlieder  and  Strauss's 
Sinfonia  domestica.  During  the  rehearsals,  Schoenberg  had  difficulty  in  getting  the 
players  to  take  their  elaborate  and  challenging  parts  seriously  until  Mahler  showed  up 
to  listen  to  a  rehearsal  with  score  in  hand,  putting  them  on  their  mettle.  Though 
many  members  of  the  audience  left  during  the  actual  performance,  Alma  Mahler 
found  herself  finally  convinced  of  Schoenberg's  genius.  For  all  his  conceit  and  his 
abrupt  manner,  she  realized  that  his  music  was  original  and  projected  an  artistic 
strength.  In  later  years  Pelleas  became  one  of  the  regular  items  in  Schoenberg's  con- 
ducting repertoire,  and  it  enjoyed  a  considerable  success  for  a  time,  until  taking  a 
back  seat  to  his  far  more  adventurous  later  works.  A  year  after  the  premiere  of  his 


Schoenberg  with  three  of  his  own  paintings,  two  of 
them  self-portraits 
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tone  poem  Schoenberg  composed  the  Chamber  Symphony,  the  first  decisive  step  in  the 
new  direction. 

Maeterlinck's  drama  tells  of  Prince  Golaud  who,  lost  while  hunting  in  the  forest, 
encounters  a  strange,  beautiful,  timid  woman  weeping  by  a  fountain.  All  he  can  dis- 
cover of  her  is  her  name,  Melisande.  He  marries  her  and  takes  her  home  to  the  castle 
where  lives  his  family,  which  includes  his  young  and  handsome  half-brother  Pelleas, 
who  is  much  closer  in  age  to  Melisande.  The  two  young  people  are  drawn  together; 
one  day,  as  they  are  chatting  by  the  side  of  a  well,  Melisande  is  playing  with  her  wed- 
ding ring,  tossing  it  in  the  air  and  catching  it.  At  the  stroke  of  noon  she  misses  it, 
and  it  falls  into  the  deep  water.  At  that  precise  instant,  Golaud  is  injured  when  his 
horse,  spooked  by  something,  throws  him  off.  Golaud  asks  Melisande  what  has  hap- 
pened to  her  ring;  she  falsely  claims  she  lost  it  on  the  beach.  Later,  while  she  is 
seated  at  a  tower  window  combing  her  long  tresses,  Melisande  and  Pelleas  speak 
words  of  tender  friendship;  as  she  leans  over  to  reach  for  his  upstretched  hand,  her 
long  hair  falls  about  his  face,  and  he  presses  it  to  his  lips.  Golaud  discovers  them  like 
this  and  upbraids  them  for  behaving  "like  children"  in  the  darkness;  he  begins  to  have 
suspicions  about  the  relationship  between  them.  Golaud  takes  Pelleas  with  him  to  a 
subterranean  region  of  the  castle,  a  creepy  place,  where  the  air  exudes  "the  odor  of 
death."  Pelleas  suggests  they  leave;  Golaud  agrees.  Pelleas  decides  to  go  far  away  but 
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arranges  to  say  his  last  farewell  to  Melisande  by  a  fountain.  He  explains  that  he  must 
leave  because  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  her.  She  replies,  "I  love  you,  too."  Suddenly 
they  hear  the  grating  sound  of  the  castle  gates  closing.  They  are  trapped  in  their 
apparent  guilt.  The  lovers  embrace  passionately  as  Golaud  rushes  in  and  kills  Pelleas. 
Later,  the  delicate  Melisande,  having  given  birth  to  Golaud's  child,  is  dying.  Golaud, 
in  an  agony  of  remorse  and  doubt,  asks  if  she  and  Pelleas  were  guilty.  She  replies, 
"No,  we  were  not  guilty.  Why  do  you  ask  me  that?"  Golaud  remains  unsatisfied. 

This  summary  of  the  play  omits  many  incidents  and  characters,  but  it  approxi- 
mates the  outline  that  Schoenberg  supplied  in  his  tone  poem.  The  most  famous  analy- 
sis of  the  score,  by  Schoenberg's  pupil  Alban  Berg,  describes  Pelleas  as  a  one-move- 
ment symphony  in  four  principal  subsections,  corresponding  to  the  movements  of  a 
traditional  symphony.  My  own  outline,  derived  from  those  of  Berg  and  another 
Schoenberg  pupil,  Egon  Wellesz,  links  the  musical  events  with  the  outline  of  the  plot. 
Schoenberg's  texture  is  intensely  polyphonic,  with  the  various  themes  undergoing 
development  in  a  complex  web  of  sound  that  produces  extended  and  sometimes  ambig- 
uous harmonies  that  delay  a  sense  of  harmonic  resolution.  This  is  nothing  more  than 
a  continuation  of  the  line  he  had  already  begun  with  Verkldrte  Nacht,  a  line  that  many 
other  composers  were  pursuing  in  those  years. 

INTRODUCTION:  A  dark  theme  of  sombre  character  suggests  the  tragedy  to  fol- 
low and  presents  two  principal  motives:  a  chromatic,  rocking  figure  in  12/8  time  in 
the  English  horn  and  low  strings  (a),  which  suggests  the  forest  in  which  Golaud  is 
lost  but  —  more  important  —  sets  the  chromatic  character  of  the  musical  language  in 
the  work;  this  is  Tristan  raised  to  the  nth  degree.  At  once  the  bass  clarinet  utters  an 
arpeggiated  figure  (b)  that  seems  connected  to  the  central  idea  of  Fate. 

EXAMPLE  1 


„ ~~B   „'       _ 
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Viola  I,  English  horn 


mp- 

Bass  Clarinet 


The  theme  associated  with  Melisande  appears  tenderly  in  the  oboe,  echoed  at  once  in 
the  English  horn. 

EXAMPLE  2 


Oboe 


Following  some  overlapping  statements  of  this  theme  in  the  woodwinds,  three  horns 
in  unison  softly  introduce  the  determined  theme  of  Golaud,  the  man  of  impetuous 
action  in  a  world  of  misty  inaction. 

EXAMPLE  3 


V 

Three  Horns 


■TXsubito 


Already  the  complexity  of  the  score  begins  to  become  apparent  as  Schoenberg  pre- 
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sents  these  themes  in  close  succession  and  simultaneously,  sometimes  shortened  to 
nothing  more  than  their  opening  notes,  sometimes  extended  at  full  length. 

I.  SONATA  FORM,  Principal  theme:  A  sudden  violent  outburst  of  the  full 
orchestra  (first  entiy  of  the  violins)  brings  in  a  straightforward  marchlike  version  of 
Golaud's  theme  (Example  3)  to  begin  the  main  section  of  the  "first  movement"; 
Golaud  brings  his  new  bride  to  the  castle. 

EXAMPLE  4 
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Two  halves  of  the  theme  (a  and  b)  will  be  developed  in  separate  ways.  The  broad 
phrases  are  accompanied  by  luxuriant  orchestral  elaboration  as  the  themes  of  Golaud 
and  Melisande  appear.  The  brasses  introduce  the  fate  motive  (Example  lb)  with 
increasing  violence  then  die  away  into  a  few  tender  references  to  Melisande. 

Secondary  theme:  The  first  trumpet  introduces  the  theme  of  Pelleas  (marked 
"Lively"),  first  heroic  in  character,  then  growing  passionate. 

EXAMPLE  5 
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Twice  his  energetic  music  is  interrupted  by  the  contrasting  Melisande  theme  (in  the 
flute,  with  a  lighter  orchestration).  The  themes  of  Pelleas  and  Melisande  undergo 
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some  elaboration  (Development).  A  restatement  of  Golaud's  theme  in  its  marchlike 
form  and  original  key  begins  the  Recapitulation,  which  includes  a  new  melody  in  the 
clarinet  and  then  oboe  that  turns  out  to  be  an  elaborated  version  of  Melisande's 
theme  (compare  Example  2): 

EXAMPLE  6 


A  sudden  passionate  orchestral  outburst  leads  to 

II.  SCHERZO.  This  is  a  very  fast  section  in  3/8  time  representing  Pelleas  and 
Melisande  laughing,  chatting,  and  playing  at  the  well.  The  main  motive  developed  in 
lavish  orchestral  play  is  from  Example  4b,  now  converted  into  both  an  extended  mel- 
ody in  the  English  horn 

EXAMPLE  7 
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and  as  its  own  accompaniment  scurrying  along  in  the  violas: 
EXAMPLE  8 


fl¥jt  f^^TYJPnB 


pp 

This  becomes  increasingly  lively,  building  to  an  orchestral  crash  and  the  stentorian 
entry  of  the  trombones  with  Golaud's  theme  jff,  then  falling  off  into  silence  — 
representing  the  simultaneous  loss  of  the  ring  and  Golaud's  fall  from  his  horse. 

TRIO  I.  A  much  slower  section,  beginning  quietly  but  building  into  a  passionate 
expression.  The  flutes  and  clarinets  create  a  shimmering  image  surely  intended  to 
convey  Melisande's  long  golden  hair;  each  instrument  sings,  in  rapidly  overlapping 
statements,  the  first  six  notes  of  Melisande's  theme  converted  into  a  light  triplet 
figure. 

EXAMPLE  9 


Against  this  two  solo  violins  and  a  solo  cello  sing  a  veritable  love  duet,  though  Pelleas 
and  Melisande  are  as  yet  themselves  unaware  of  what  is  happening  to  them.  The 
arrival  of  Golaud  brings  back  some  of  the  character  of  a  reprise  of  the 

SCHERZO,  though  not  its  musical  content.  A  violent  ending  of  the  section  and 
sudden  change  in  character  brings  on 

TRIO  II,  a  representation  of  the  odd  conversation  of  Golaud  and  Pelleas  in  the 
subterranean  caverns  of  the  castle,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the 
score  for  sheer  orchestral  imagination.  Schoenberg  calls  for  trombone  glissandi 
throughout  this  passage,  a  technique  that  was  so  unusual  he  had  to  describe  in  the 
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score  how  the  trombonists  should  play  it  (it  is  very  familiar  today  from  the  "smears" 
of  jazz  and  popular  music,  but  the  device  was  brand  new  in  1902,  and  creepily 
effective). 

SCHERZO  — the  final  scherzo-like  passage  is  the  opening  of  the  scene  in  which  Pel- 
leas  and  Melisande  meet  at  the  fountain  in  the  park,  developed  largely  from  the 
theme  that  opened  the  first  section  of  the  "Scherzo."  As  this  dies  away,  we  pass  into 

III.  ADAGIO.  The  slow  movement  of  this  "symphony"  is  its  most  extended  portion 
and  emotional  culmination.  Here  Schoenberg  builds  an  entire  love  scene  out  of  the 
two  simple  lines  exchanged  by  Pelleas  and  Melisande  in  the  play.  It  begins  with  a 
wonderfully  songful  melody 

EXAMPLE  10 
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that  grows  slowly  and  gradually  to  a  magnificent  orchestral  climax,  further  extended 
through  intertwined  statements  of  the  themes  of  the  two  lovers  treated  with  the  very 
same  kind  of  intensification  —  gradually  faster  tempos,  gradually  higher  pitch  level  — 
that  Wagner  employed  for  the  most  passionate  scenes  in  Tristan  und  Isolde.  Indeed, 
this  passage  is  Schoenberg' s  Tristan.  But  at  the  climactic  moment  the  massed  wood- 
winds pronounce  the  fate  theme  (Example  lb)  while  the  percussion  instruments  mark 
the  fatal  blow  that  the  jealous  Golaud  inflicts  upon  his  brother.  Musical  collapse;  the 
theme  of  Pelleas  is  heard,  dying  away,  one  last  time  in  the  horns. 

IV.  FINALE.  This  "movement"  provides  an  extensive  reprise  of  material  from  the 
entire  work.  Here  Schoenberg  is  more  concerned  with  musical  balance  than  with  nar- 
ration, though  following  a  powerful  orchestral  climax  we  have  what  can  only  be  Mel- 
isande's  deathbed  with  soft  tolling  on  the  harps  and  a  gentle  chorale-like  scale  melody 
(in  whole  tones,  then  hardly  known  in  German  music)  in  the  flutes.  This  ends,  clearly, 
in  Melisande's  death.  There  follows  a  broad 

EPILOGUE  that  begins  with  the  main  theme  of  the  first  movement  and  grows 
with  new  combinations  of  all  the  principal  themes.  The  love  music  of  the  Adagio 
briefly  transcends  the  tragedy,  but  in  the  end  we  are  left  with  the  themes  of  Golaud 
and  Fate— just  as  the  play  ends. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Jean  Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  43 


Jean  Julius  Christian  Sibelius  was  born  in 
Hdmeenlinna  (then  known  by  the  Swedish  name 
Tavastehus),  Finland,  on  December  8,  1865,  and 
died  at  Jdrvenpaa,  near  Helsinki  (Helsingfors  in 
Swedish),  on  September  20,  1957.  He  took  the  galli- 
cized  form  of  his  first  name  (which  had  originally 
been  Johan)  in  emulation  of  an  uncle.  Sibelius 
completed  the  Second  Symphony  early  in  1902  and 
conducted  the  first  performance  on  March  8  that 
year  at  Helsinki.  Theodore  Thomas  and  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  first  American  perfor- 
mance on  January  2,  1904.  The  first  Boston  Sym- 
phony performances  were  given  by  Wilhelm  Gericke 
on  March  11  and  12,  1904;  the  Boston  Symphony 
has  since  performed  it  under  the  direction  of  Max 
Fiedler,  Karl  Muck,  Pierre  Monteux,  Georg  Schneevoigt,  Serge  Koussevitzky  (who  con- 
ducted the  work  more  than  100  times  during  his  twenty-five  years  as  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony's music  director),  Chalmers  Clifton,  Richard  Burgin,  Thomas  Schippers,  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  Sir  John  Barbirolli,  Charles  Wilson,  Lorin  Maazel,  Colin  Davis,  Gennady 
Rozhdestvensky,  Charles  Dutoit,  Leonard  Slatkin  (who  led  the  most  recent  subscription 
performances  in  January  1986),  Yuri  Temirkanov,  and  Mariss  Jansons  (who  led  the 
most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1991).  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

Sibelius' s  musical  expression  is  intimately  tied  to  the  elemental  powers  of  nature; 
throughout  his  life,  he  cherished  a  continued  awareness  of  the  world  around  him.  His 
earliest  piece,  for  violin  and  cello  pizzicato,  was  called  Waterdrops.  As  a  young  violin 
student,  he  would  spend  hours  improvising  on  the  instrument  while  wandering  in  the 
woods  or  by  the  lake  near  his  family's  quiet  home  in  Finland's  interior.  Years  later, 
as  he  observed  in  his  diaries,  the  beauties  of  the  land  near  his  country  estate  in  Jar- 
venpaa  helped  distract  him  from  the  atrocities  of  the  civil  war  that  ravaged  Finland  in 
the  final  phase  of  its  struggle  against  Russia  at  the  close  of  World  War  I.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  elemental  nature  of  his  music  that  explains  the  composer's  international  popu- 
larity even  during  his  own  lifetime:  the  basic  impulse  strikes  home  entirely  without 
our  needing  to  analyze  his  achievement.  In  fact,  when  his  biographer  Bengt  de  Torne 
mentioned  to  the  composer  "the  impression  which  always  takes  hold  .  .  .  when  return- 
ing to  Finland  across  the  Baltic  .  .  .  low,  reddish  granite  rocks  emerging  from  the 
pale  blue  sea,  solitary  islands  of  a  hard,  archaic  beauty  .  .  .  this  landscape  [that] 
many  centuries  ago  was  the  cradle  of  the  Vikings,"  Sibelius  responded  eagerly,  his 
eyes  flashing:  "Yes,  and  when  we  see  those  granite  rocks  we  know  why  we  are  able  to 
treat  the  orchestra  as  we  do!" 

Having  given  up  legal  studies  to  pursue  music  in  Berlin  and  then  in  Vienna,  during 
which  time  his  compositions  were  performed  in  Finland  with  increasing  success,  the 
twenty-six-year-old  Sibelius  secured  his  reputation  at  home  in  April  1892  with  the 
first  performance  of  his  symphonic  poem  Kullervo  for  soloists,  male  chorus,  and 
orchestra.  Soon  after  this  came  the  symphonic  poem  En  Saga  and  then  the  music  of 
the  Karelia  Suite,  the  latter  written  for  an  historical  pageant  at  the  University  of 
Helsinki.  Robert  Kajanus,  conductor  of  the  Finnish  National  Orchestra,  a  champion 
of  Finnish  music  and  of  his  friend  Sibelius  in  particular,  afforded  the  composer  many 
opportunities  to  appear  throughout  Scandinavia  and  Europe.  By  the  early  1900s  Sibe- 
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lius  was  invited  regularly  to  conduct  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  both  on  the  continent 
and  in  England,  and  that  period  also  saw  the  beginning  of  his  international  reputa- 
tion, which  was  consolidated  through  the  appearance  of  the  first  five  symphonies 
between  1899  and  1915  (though  the  final  version  of  the  Fifth  appeared  only  in  1919). 
Two  of  Sibelius's  most  enduringly  popular  works— Finlandia  and  the  Second 
Symphony— were  written  early  in  this  period,  at  a  time  when  the  forces  of  Finnish 
nationalism  were  severely  threatened  by  Russian  domination. 

Among  the  repressive  measures  imposed  by  the  Russians  was  the  "February  Mani- 
festo" of  1899,  which  aimed  to  deprive  Finland  of  its  autonomy  by  curtailing  freedom 
of  speech  and  assembly.  In  early  November  that  year,  the  "Press  Pension  Celebra- 
tions" ostensibly  designed  to  raise  money  for  the  pension  funds  of  newspapermen  in 
fact  aimed  to  provide  both  financial  and  moral  support  for  a  struggling,  beleaguered 
press.  The  three-day  celebration's  main  event  took  place  on  November  4,  a  gala  per- 
formance featuring  a  set  of  historical  tableaux  with  music  by  Sibelius,  who  wrote 
seven  numbers  in  all.  The  final  tableau  began  with  the  words,  "The  powers  of  dark- 
ness menacing  Finland  have  not  succeeded  in  their  terrible  threat.  Finland  awakes 
.  .  .  ,"  and  it  was  the  music  for  this  scene  that  became,  in  its  revised  version  of 
1900,  Finlandia. 

Finlandia  and  the  Second  Symphony  are  linked  by  two  factors  of  immediate  inter- 
est: the  political  context  in  which  they  were  written,  and  the  fact  that  the  idea  for  an 
overture  entitled  Finlandia  was  actually  suggested  to  Sibelius  in  a  letter  from  an 
anonymous  admirer  who  introduced  himself  a  short  while  later  as  Axel  Carpelan.  For 
several  months  beginning  in  February  1901,  using  funds  secured  for  him  by  Carpelan, 
Sibelius  vacationed  with  his  family  in  Italy,  where  he  sketched  the  Second  Symphony. 
Putting  aside  plans  to  work  on  a  Dante-inspired  tone  poem,  Sibelius  completed  the 


Axel  Carpelan 
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symphony,  which  he  dedicated  to  Carpelan,  early  the  following  year,  though  revisions 
forced  postponement  of  the  premiere  until  March.  Also  on  the  program— which  the 
composer  led  four  times,  to  sold-out  houses— were  an  overture  in  A  minor  and  an 
Impromptu  for  female  voices  and  orchestra  written  by  Sibelius  especially  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  first  performance  took  place  on  March  8  at  Helsinki. 

Sibelius  had  by  now  come  to  represent  an  embodiment  of  Finland's  national  pride; 
he  had  been  among  the  first  to  sign  a  recent  petition  protesting  a  Russian  plan  to 
dissolve  the  Finnish  army  in  yet  another  attempt  by  Russia  to  undermine  Finland's 
identity.  With  this  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  Robert  Kajanus  chose  to 
read  a  political  message  —  never  specifically  intended  by  the  composer  — into  the  music. 
In  an  article  following  the  premiere,  Kajanus  wrote: 

.  .  .  The  Andante  strikes  one  as  the  most  broken-hearted  protest  against  all 
injustice  that  threatens  at  the  present  time  to  deprive  the  sun  of  its  light  and  our 
flowers  of  their  scent  .  .  .  The  scherzo  gives  a  picture  of  frenetic  preparations. 
Everyone  piles  his  straw  on  the  haystack,  all  fibres  are  strained  and  every  second 
seems  to  last  an  hour.  One  senses  in  the  contrasting  Trio  section  with  its  oboe 
motive  in  G-flat  what  is  at  stake.  The  finale  develops  toward  a  triumphant  con- 
clusion intended  to  rouse  in  the  listener  a  picture  of  fighter  and  confident  pros- 
pects for  the  future. 

To  fill  out  this  programmatic  interpretation,  it  is  worth  mentioning,  too,  that  when 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performed  the  Second  Symphony  under  Finnish  con- 
ductor Georg  Schneevoigt  in  1924,  Schneevoigt  observed  to  the  BSO's  program  anno- 
tator  Philip  Hale  that,  regarding  the  beginning,  "the  composer's  intention  was  to 
depict  in  the  first  movement  the  quiet,  pastoral  life  of  the  Finns  undisturbed  by 
thought  of  oppression." 

There  is  of  course  no  denying  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Symphony  is  "tri- 
umphant," but  the  work's  dramatic  progress  can  be  appreciated  just  as  well  in  purely 
musical  terms.  There  is  a  fluidity  of  motion  which  constantly  engages  the  ear,  deriv- 
ing in  part  from  the  choice  of  broad-breathed  time  signatures  (e.g.,  6/4  in  the  first 
movement,  12/4  for  the  oboe  melody  of  the  scherzo's  contrasting  section,  3/2  for  the 
finale),  and  also  from  the  composer's  unerring  feel  for  the  orchestral  palette,  as  he 
adds  layer  upon  layer  of  sound  to  achieve  each  climax,  sets  individual  instrumental 
colors  against  the  whole,  and  highlights  these  colors  within  ever-varying  textures.  The 
first  two  movements  are  "of  a  piece,"  the  nobility  of  the  Andante  responding  to  the 
questions  raised  by  the  opening  Allegretto.  The  last  two  movements  are  literally  con- 
nected, the  Vivacissimo  bursting  forth  with  the  symphony's  fastest  and  most  furious 
music,  the  contrasting  oboe  melody— whose  repeated  notes  hark  back  to  the  sympho- 
ny's opening— leading  on  its  second  appearance  directly  to  the  finale  in  one  of  Sibeli- 
us's  boldest  strokes  of  invention,  and  one  that  he  would  elaborate  with  ever-increasing 
ingenuity  and  originality  in  the  symphonies  yet  to  come. 

-Marc  Mandel 


A  Special  Offer     The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce 
a  special  promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston. 
Upon  presentation  of  your  BSO  ticket  stub  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any 
purchase.  This  offer  is  valid  through  May  3,  1992. 
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More  .  .  . 

The  fine,  compact  article  on  Schoenberg  by  Oliver  Neighbour  in  The  New  Grove  has 
been  reprinted  in  The  New  Grove  Second  Viennese  School:  Berg,  Webern,  Schoenberg 
(Norton  paperback).  H.H.  Stuckenschmidt's  Schoenberg  (Schirmer)  is  the  fullest  and 
most  up-to-date  biographical  study,  but  it  says  little  about  the  music;  it  is  also  con- 
fusing in  its  organization  and  contains  an  unsatisfactory  and  error-ridden  index.  Dis- 
cussion of  Schoenberg  is  often  tendentious  or  highly  technical,  but  Charles  Rosen's 
Arnold  Schoenberg  (Viking  paperback),  a  general  introduction  aimed  at  that  mytholog- 
ical creature  the  "intelligent  layman,"  avoids  many  of  the  pitfalls.  A  recent,  significant 
study  of  the  milieu  in  which  Schoenberg  grew  up  is  Carl  Schorske's  Fin-de-siecle 
Vienna:  Politics  and  Culture  (Knopf),  which  includes  a  chapter  on  Schoenberg  and  the 
painter  Kokoschka.  Anthony  Payne's  Schoenberg  in  the  Oxford  Studies  of  Composers 
(Oxford  paperback)  is  a  fine  discussion  in  rather  more  technical  detail,  though  it  does 
not  mention  Pelleas  und  Melisande.  In  fact,  Pelleas  und  Melisande  has  been  less  dis- 
cussed than  most  other  works  of  Schoenberg;  there  is,  of  course,  Alban  Berg's 
detailed  guide  to  the  piece,  but  that  is  in  German  and  hard  to  locate.  Another  Schoen- 
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berg  pupil,  Egon  Wellesz,  offers  the  most  detailed  description  available  in  English;  it 
is  found  in  his  book-length  study  Arnold  Schoenberg  (out  of  print),  originally  written 
in  German  but  translated  when  Wellesz  moved  to  England,  where  he  spent  most  of 
his  life  active  as  both  composer  and  musical  scholar. 

Long  the  stepchild  of  interest  in  Schoenberg  —  not  quite  "revolutionary"  enough  to 
interest  the  modernists,  but  too  complex  to  suit  the  traditionalists— Pelleas  und  Mel- 
isande  did  not  offer  a  wide  choice  in  available  recordings  until  recently.  The  current 
American  catalogue  lists  no  fewer  than  eight  different  recordings.  Herbert  von  Kara- 
jan's  reading  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  connects  the  tone  poem  most  clearly  to  its 
romantic  roots  and  may  therefore  be  a  best  first  choice.  It  can  be  found  either  on  a 
single  compact  disc  coupled  with  the  string  orchestra  version  Berg's  Lyric  Suite,  or  in 
a  set  of  three  discs  containing  a  wide  selection  of  orchestral  works  of  Schoenberg, 
Berg,  and  Webern,  all  sumptuously  played  (DG).  Other  performances  of  interest 
include  those  of  Schoenberg  specialist  Michael  Gielen  with  the  Southwest  German 
Radio  Symphony  (Saphir,  coupled  with  Busoni's  Sarabande  and  Cortege)  and  Matth- 
ias Bamert  with  the  Scottish  National  Orchestra  (Chandos,  coupled  with  Webern's 
Passacaglia).  Zubin  Mehta,  conducting  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  provides  an  interest- 
ing choice  of  comparisons  between  orchestral  treatments  of  the  same  literary  subject 
by  Schoenberg,  Faure,  and  Sibelius  (Sony  Classical). 

-S.L. 


Robert  Layton's  Sibelius  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  is  a  useful  life-and-works 
study  (Littlefield  paperback).  Layton  is  also  the  author  of  the  Sibelius  entry  in  The  New 
Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians;  that  article  has  been  reprinted  in  TTie  New 
Grove  Turn  of  the  Century  Masters:  Jandcek,  Mahler,  Strauss,  Sibelius  (Norton  paperback). 
The  major  multi-volume  biography  in  Finnish  is  by  Erik  Tawastsjerna,  of  which  two  vol- 
umes are  now  available  in  English  translation;  the  first  volume  includes  the  period  of  the 
Second  Symphony  (University  of  California).  The  Music  of  Sibelius,  a  symposium  of  mixed 
quality  edited  by  Gerald  Abraham  and  dating  from  nearly  forty  years  ago,  has  been  reis- 
sued by  Da  Capo.  Harold  Truscott's  chapter  on  Sibelius  in  Volume  H  of  The  Symphony, 
edited  by  Robert  Simpson,  is  of  interest  (Pelican  paperback).  Lionel  Pike's  collection  of 
essays,  Beethoven,  Sibelius,  and  "the  Profound  Logic,"  is  recommended  to  readers  with  a 
strong  technical  knowledge  of  music  (Athlone  Press,  London).  Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  who 
has  previously  recorded  all  of  Sibelius's  symphonies  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra 
(London),  is  recording  the  Sibelius  Second  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
Decca  at  these  concerts.  Meanwhile,  Sir  Colin  Davis's  award-winning  complete  cycle  of 
the  Sibelius  symphonies  for  Philips  with  the  Boston  Symphony  is  available  in  a  four-disc 
box;  the  Second  Symphony  is  available  also  on  a  single  disc  filled  out  by  Finlandia,  The 
Swan  of  Tuonela,  and  the  Valse  triste.  Other  recommended  recordings  include  Paavo  Berg- 
lund's  with  the  Bournemouth  Symphony  (EMI,  with  Finlandia  and  The  Oceanides), 
Neeme  Jarvi's  with  the  Gothenburg  Symphony  (Bis,  with  the  Romance  in  C  for  strings), 
and  George  Szell's  with  the  Concertgebouw  of  Amsterdam  (Philips,  with  Beethoven's 
Symphony  No.  5).  And  for  collectors:  the  British  label  Pearl  has  issued  — for  distribution 
primarily  in  Europe,  where  these  recordings  are  no  longer  under  copyright  — a  two-disc 
set  of  vintage  Sibelius  performances,  from  the  1930s,  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  including  the  Second  and  Fifth  symphonies,  the  Swanwhite 
Suite,  Tapiola,  and  Pohjola's  Daughter,  plus  a  Koussevitzky/BBC  Symphony  performance 
of  the  Sibelius  Seventh. 

-M.M. 
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Vladimir  Ashkenazy 

In  the  twenty-nine  years  since  Vladimir  Ashkenazy  took  first  prize 
in  the  1962  Tchaikovsky  Competition  in  Moscow,  his  life  has 
encompassed  more  than  one  career.  Acclaimed  as  a  pianist 
throughout  the  world,  he  appears  each  season  in  recital  and  with 
orchestra,  offering  a  wide  range  of  works  from  his  enormous  reper- 
toire. During  the  last  fifteen  years  he  has  also  steadily  increased 
his  activities  as  a  conductor.  In  1987  he  was  appointed  music 
director  of  London's  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  since  then  he 
has  maintained  an  intensive  schedule  of  engagements  with  that 
orchestra  in  London  and  abroad.  An  important  highlight  of  his 
work  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  was  the  performance  of  two  concerts  in  Moscow  in 
November  1989,  marking  Mr.  Ashkenazy's  first  return  to  the  (then)  Soviet  Union  in 
twenty-six  years.  These  concerts  were  followed  by  an  equally  successful  tour  of  Japan.  In 
September  1991  Mr.  Ashkenazy  and  the  RPO  completed  the  first  tour  of  South  America 
by  a  London  orchestra  in  many  years,  performing  in  Mexico  City,  Buenos  Aires,  Rio,  Bra- 
silia, and  Sao  Paulo.  In  September  1987  Mr.  Ashkenazy  became  principal  guest  conductor 
of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra;  his  contract  there  has  been  extended  through  the  1992-93  sea- 
son. In  October  1987  he  was  appointed  chief  conductor  of  the  Radio-Symphonie-Orchester 
Berlin.  Other  orchestras  with  which  he  has  recently  appeared  include  the  Los  Angeles  Phil- 
harmonic and,  in  both  Berlin  and  Salzburg,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  Mr.  Ashkenazy's  cat- 
alogue of  recordings  for  Decca  is  enormous,  including  nearly  all  the  major  works  for  piano 
by  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Rachmaninoff,  Prokofiev,  and  Scriabin.  As  a  conductor,  he 
has  recorded  the  Rachmaninoff  symphonies  with  the  Concertgebouw,  Sibelius  and 
Beethoven  symphonies  and  Mozart  piano  concertos  with  the  Philharmonia,  and  works  by 
Prokofiev  and  Strauss  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  Other  recording  projects  are  planned 
with  the  Royal  Philharmonic,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  RSO  Berlin,  and  the  Royal 
Philharmonic,  with  which  he  is  currently  recording  the  complete  Shostakovich  symphonies. 
Mr.  Ashkenazy  is  also  active  as  a  chamber  musician,  notably  with  Itzhak  Perlman  and 
Lynn  Harrell,  with  whom  he  has  performed  and  recorded  much  of  the  great  classical  and 
romantic  chamber  music  repertoire.  Mr.  Ashkenazy  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in 
July  1969  at  Tanglewood,  as  soloist  in  Beethoven's  Emperor  Concerto;  he  first  conducted 
the  orchestra  in  March  1977.  He  appeared  with  the  orchestra  most  recently  to  conduct 
subscription  concerts  in  April  1980. 
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River  'Bay  Club 

99  Brackett  Street  /  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  /  (617)  472-4457 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 


>25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 
of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  North  American  Tour 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lane 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  O.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
William  K.  O'Brien 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Deloitte  &  Touche 
James  T.  McBride 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 


Dynatech  Corporation 
J. P.  Barger 

Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EG&G,  Inc. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

First  Winthrop  Corporation 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Graf  aeon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

The  Henley  Group 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Lawner  Reingold  Britton  &  Partners 
Michael  H.  Reingold 
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1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Lexus 

PaineWebber,  Inc. 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 

James  F.  Cleary 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

People  Magazine 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

MPT 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  Picard 

Jonathan  Crane 

McKinsey  &  Company 
Robert  P.  O'Block  * 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

John  P.  Hamill 
State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

The  New  England 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  Davis 

William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

Nynex  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

<jaJbach 

*       V        CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

104.9  FM 


Celebrating  a  Quarter-Century  of 
Classical  Music  on  104.9  FM. 

1  (800)  370-104.9  (In  Mass.) 
1(508)927-104.9 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Leaders  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  support  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which 
are  capitalized  denote  Business  Honor  Roll  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  treble 
clef  (()  denotes  support  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An  eighth-note  symbol  (JO  indicates  support  of 
$2,500-$4,999. 


Accountants 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 
William  F.  Meagher 

Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
William  K.  O'Brien 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 
Robert  D.  Happ 

''Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.,  P.C. 
Allan  Tofias 

Advertising/Public  Relations 


ARNOLD  FORTUNA  LANE 
Edward  Eskandarian 

,  Cabot  Communications 
William  I.  Monaghan 

Clark/Linsky  Design 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

LAWNER  REINGOLD 
BRITTON  &  PARTNERS 
Michael  H.  Reingold 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

$  Northrop  Corporation 
Kent  Kresa 

Alarm  Systems 

American  Alarm  &  Communications 
Richard  Sampson 

Antiques/Art  Galleries 

•^Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 
Automotive 

^  J.N.  Phillips  Glass 
Company,  Inc. 
Alan  L.  Rosenfield 


LEXUS 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 
Ira  Stepanian 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Bancorp 
Richard  Laine 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 
John  Laird 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Brooks  Sullivan 

•^Eastern  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

fUSTrust 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 


Building/Contracting 


|Harvey  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

•^Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

•''Walsh  Brothers 
James  Walsh  II 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

•^Andersen  Consulting  Co. 
William  D.  Green 

$Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

|  The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 
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CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

^Corporate  Decisions 
David  J.  Morrison 

|Fairfield  Financial  Holdings 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

•^General  Electric  Consulting 
James  J.  Harrigan 

JJrma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

|Lochridge  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

•^Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

|Prudential  Securities 
Robert  Whelan 

|  Rath  &  Strong 
Dan  Ciampa 

THOMAS  H.  LEE  COMPANY 

Thomas  H.  Lee 

J  The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

|,Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

§  Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee  Company 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

| Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

$0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

Seasoned  to  Taste 
Tom  Brooks 


Mother  needed  more  care  than  we  could  provide  at  home. 


Choosing  a  nursing  home  was  difficult.  How  do  you  evaluate  quality  care? 
How  do  you  find  a  place  comparable  to  home,  where  privacy  and  quality  of 
life  are  preserved?  We  feel  fortunate  to  have  found  a  warm  environment 
that  really  is  a  home.  It's  quite  small  and  beautifully  appointed;  her  doctor 
says  it's  known  for  fine  care.  Naturally,  Mother  was  nervous  at  first,  but 
now  she  takes  the  limo  to  the  Friday  afternoon  concert.  I  know  we  made 
the  right  decision. .  .she  ordered  new  stationery. 

Acknowledged  leaders  in  caring  for  those  you  love. 


OAKWOOD 

Manchester,  MA 
(508)526-4653 


HEATHWOOD 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA 
(617)  332-4730 


ELMHURST 

Melrose,  MA 
(617)662-7500 


NORWOOD 

Norwood,  MA 
(617)769-3704 


or 


oo 


Stay  Overnight  At  The  Ritz^Carlton 
And  wake  Up  In  Europe. 

Wake  up  to  the  cultural  and  culinary  delights  of  one  of  the  great  capitals  of 

Europe  with  a  Cultural  Evening  at  The  Ritz-Carlton.  It  includes  a  deluxe  room 

for  two  with  a  welcoming  gift,  dinner  or  brunch,  an  intimate  wine  tasting, 

a  private  kitchen  tour  with  a  renowned  European  guest  chef, 

and  use  of  the  Le  Pli  Health  Spa. 

All  for  a  modest  $250  per  night  based  on  double  occupancy. 

Call  617-536-5700  for  reservations  and  a  complimentary  Festival  Magazine. 


THE  RITZ-CARLTON 
Boston 

The  5th  International  Cultural  Festival 
January  6  -  March  15,  1992 


O 


Barcelona  •  Athens   •   Paris 
Amsterdam   •   Madeira 


Dublin   •   Dusseldorf  •   Rome 
Lausanne-Ouchy  •  Oslo 


o 
oo 


The  Ritz-Carlton,  15  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  MA  02117.  For  reservations,  call  617-536-5700  or  800-241-3333 
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Welch's 

Everett  N.  Baldwin 

I  Education 


l.Bentley  College 
I   Gregory  Adamian 

Electrical/Electronics 


"'Analytical  Systems 
Engineering  Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Mass.  Electric  Construction 
Company 
Bill  Breen 

*p.h  mechanical  Corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

^R  &  D  Electrical  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Energy/Utilities 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

J1  Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

HEC,  Inc. 
David  S.  Dayton 

!  Mobil  Oil 
Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 


J'GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
William  O.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Continental  Cablevision 
Amos  Hostetter,  Jr. 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

Loews  Theatres 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

PEOPLE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL 
5  BOSTON 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

Environmental 

J*  Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Toxikon  Corporation 
Laxman  S.  DeSai 

Finance/Investments 

3i  Corporation 
Geoffrey  N.  Taylor 

|Advent  International 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

•^Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Robert  E.  Flaherty 

•^Bear  Stearns  &  Company,  Inc. 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

BOT  Financial  Corporation  — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

§  Essex  Investment  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

|Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

$  Fidelity  Investment  Institutional 
Group 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

•^The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcom  MacColl 

J1  First  Security  Services 
Robert  L.  Johnson 

«^GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

•^Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

|  Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

|  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 
John  G.  Higgins 

$Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

i'The  Putnam 
Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 
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ASpaulding  Investment 
Company 
C.H.  Spaulding 

$  State  Street  Development 
Management  Corp. 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

•f1  Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

^Woodstock  Corporation 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

High  Technology 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

| Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

|CSC  Consulting,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Davox  Corporation 
Daniel  Hosage 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

^EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  COMPANY 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

Jjntermetrics  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Saponaro 

IjJonics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 


HH^^Ss 


A  seat  in  Symphony  Hall  — 


a  gift  for  all  seasons. 


©  JBLimited 

Your  tax  deductible  contribution  of  $6,000  will  endow  and  name 
a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall,  forever  associating  that  certain  some- 
one with  one  of  the  world's  great  symphony  orchestras. 

For  further  information  about  named  and  memorial  gift  oppor- 
tunities at  Symphony,  please  call  or  write: 

Joyce  M.  Serwitz 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
Telephone  (617)  638-9273 


^IPL  Systems,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

,M/A-Com,  Inc. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

^The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

1  Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

Polaroid  Corporation 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Dennis  Picard 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

Stratus  Computer 
William  E.  Foster 

TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Whistler  Corp. 
Charles  A.  Stott 

Hotels/Restaurants 


Back  Bay  Hilton 
James  A.  Daley 

Boston  Harbor  Hotel 
James  M.  Carmody 

Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
Jurgen  Giesbert 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 
Robin  A.  Brown 


■MHH 


GREATER  BOSTON 
HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

|  ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

^The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Thomas  Egan 

•''Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Stephen  Foster 

-^Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

| The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Insurance 

•^American  Title  Insurance  Company 
Terry  E.  Cook 

•^Arkwright 
Enzo  Rebula 

|  Berkshire  Partners 
Carl  Ferenbach 

|,Caddell  &  Byers 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

^Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  S.  Doyle 

J1  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  Gillespie 

|Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 
William  F.  Newell 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

•^Johnson  &  Higgins  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

•^Keystone  Provident  Life 
Insurance  Company 
Robert  G.  Sharp 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

$  Safety  Insurance  Company 
Richard  B.  Simches 

|  Sedgwick  James  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  H.  Sullivan 
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HHi 


Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 
of  Canada 
David  Horn 


Legal 


BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 
Joseph  Hunt 

^Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart 
Robert  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick  &  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

$  Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

|  Goodwin,  Procter  and  Hoar 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

^Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

J*  Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

J1  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

$,Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris, 
Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

i1  Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

|  Palmer  &  Dodge 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham 

Wood,  Clarlrin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

•^Ben  Mac  Enterprises 
Thomas  McAuliffe 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manufacturing 

J^AUes  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Allwaste  Asbestos  Abatement,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 


MA 


MARIA 

Top-notch  North  End 

eatery.  .  .  with  outstanding 

nuova  cucina.  Romantic  and  delicious. 

Zagat  Survey,  1992 

Were  it  not  for  the  dramatic 

Boston  skyline  in  the  background, 

you  'd  swear  you  were  in  Europe. 

A  Taste  of  Boston,  1990 

All  the  elements  of 

lapatria  without  the  cliche  knickknacks 

and  the  pizza-pasta-pudding  routine. 

Business  and  Beyond,  1989 

3  NORTH  SQUARE,  BOSTON     (617)523-0077 


Valet  Parking 


keceptions 


WE'RE 

MUSK  TO 

YOUR  MOUTH 

A  fresh-from-the-oven  overture: 

Bruegger's  10  varieties  of  K  l 

authentic  NY  style  bagels.    •  * 

With  Supreme  Cheese, 

for  a  tasteful  duet. 

We  get  rave 

reviews 

daily! 


£#>r*M 


279  Mass. 

Ave.,  Boston 

(Behind  Symphony  Hall) 


(617)536-6003 


A  Different  Kind 
of  Nursing  Care! 


ARNOLD  HOUSE 

INCORPORATED 

Dignified 

Private  Residential  Care 

...  in  the  lifestyle  accustomed  to.  Convenient 
to  family  and  friends.  Emphasis  on  living  life 
as  fully  as  possible.  Family  owned  &  operated 
since  1949.  Truly  a  place  to  come  home  to 
temporarily  or  longer.  Respite  and  Hospice 
care  also  available.  Call  for  Brochure  or 
Inquiries: 

(617)438-1116 

490  William  Street,  Stoneham 
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Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

^Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

''Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 
William  F.  Connell 

^Converse,  Inc. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

JGTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

,GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

|General  Latex  and 
Chemical  Corp. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

|Harvard  Folding  Box 
Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

^HMK  Enterprises 
Steven  Karol 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

|Leach  &  Garner  Company 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Legget  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

| New  England  Business 
Service,  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

J1  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

^Rand-Whitney  Corporation 
Robert  Kraft 

f  Reebok  International  Ltd. 
Paul  Fireman 


J1  The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

| The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

•^Superior  Brands,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

J*  The  Tonon  Group 
Robert  Tonon 

J1  Watts  Industries,  Inc. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 


Printing/Publishing 

•^Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

•^Daniels  Printing 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

GRAFACON,  INC. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
Bill  Steel 


Real  Estate/Development 

| Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

•^The  Chiofaro  Company 
Donald  Chiofaro 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran-Jennison  Companies 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

•^The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

Horizon  Commercial 
Management 
Joan  Eliachar 
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•^John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Keller  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

•^Meditrust  Corporation 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Nordblom  Company 
Roger  P.  Nordblom 

•^Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

<§Arley  Merchandise  Corporation 
David  I.  Riemer 

^Carillon  Importers,  Ltd. 
Ernest  Capria 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

|  Henri  Bendel 
Jeff  Byron 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

•^Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

•^Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harry  and  Michael  Boodakian 

•^Lancome  Paris 
Steve  Morse 

|,Neiman  Marcus 
*  William  D.  Roddy 

Prize  Possessions 
Virginia  N.  Durfee 

Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

^Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 
Avram  Goldberg 

^Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

Science/Medical 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

|,Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

|Damon  Corporation 
Robert  L.  Rosen 


Opening  November  1991 . . . 


BURftCE 


Equal  Housing 
Opportunity 


Catered  Living  in  the  Back  Bay 

*  private  one  and  two  room  suites 

*  superb  dining 

*  personal  services  and  amenities 
Now  reserving  on  short  or  long  term  rental  basis. 

BURRAGE  HOUSE 

314  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Boston,  MA  02115 

For  Information  Call:  (617)  262-3900 


GROGAN  &  COMPANY 


i  ine  Art  Auctioneers  and  A 


pp 


raisers 


c 


ommitted  to  serving  heirs  and  executors 
in  the  appraisal  and  auction  sale  of 
estate  property.  To  learn  more  about  our 
services  please  contact  Michael  B.  Grogan. 


Bostons  Own  Auction  House 

890  (jommonwealtk  Avenue,  Doston,  l*Vassacnusetts  02215 
Telepkone  (617)  566-4100   •   Fax  (617)  566-7715 
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J^HCA  Portsmouth  Regional  Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

$JA.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

J^  Lifeline 

Arthur  Phipps 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

^Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 


Shaughnessy  &  Ahern  Co. 
John  J.  Shaughnessy 

$TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel/Transportation 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Norman  Tasgal 

Telecommunications 

i^AT&T 

Donald  Bonoff 
Timothy  Murray 


i^AT&T  Network  Systems 
John  F.  McKinnon 
Robert  Sanferrare 

^Cellular  One 
Charles  Hoffman 

MCI 
Jonathan  Crane 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 
Brian  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 
William  C.  Ferguson 


«irts 


The  Boston  Herald  salutes  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Look  for  our  arts  coverage  in 
Scene,  every  Friday  in  the 
Herald. 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday,  March  12,  at  8 
Friday,  March  13,  at  2 
Saturday,  March  14,  at  8 
Tuesday,  March  17,  at  8 

YURI  TEMIRKANOV  conducting 


PROKOFIEV 


Symphony  No.  1  in  D,  Opus  25,  Classical 

Allegro 

Larghetto 

Gavotte.  Non  troppo  allegro 

Finale:  Molto  vivace 


STRAVINSKY 


Suite  from  the  ballet  Pulcinella 

I.  Sinfonia  (Ouverture):  Allegro  moderato 
II.  Serenata:  Larghetto 

(a)  Scherzino 

(b)  Allegro 

(c)  Andantino 

III.  Tarantella 
Toccata:  Allegro 

IV.  Gavotta  con  due  variazioni 
V.  Vivo 

VI.  (a)  Minuetto:  Molto  moderato 
(b)  Finale:  Allegro  assai 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Serenade  in  C  for  strings,  Opus  48 

Pezzo  in  forma  di  Sonatina:  Andante  non 

troppo— Allegro  moderato 
Valse:  Moderato,  tempo  di  valse 
Elegia:  Larghetto  elegiaco 
Finale,  Tema  Russo:  Andante— Allegro  con  spirito 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season 
are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.,  to  charge 
tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send 
payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for  each  ticket 
ordered  by  phone. 
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Mass" 
T3ayCa 


HAVE  YOU  DINED  AT  MASS*  BAY  CO.  LATELY? 

NO?! 
THEN  YOU  HAVENT DINED  AT  MASS*  BAY  CO.! 

FRESH  FISH,  FINE  WINE, 

AND  ALTERNATIVES  EVEN  A  LAND  LUBBER 

COULD  GO  OVERBOARD  FOR. 

JOIN  US  FOR  DINNER  AND  FREE  PARKING. 

SHERATON  BOSTON  HOTEL  &  TOWERS 

39  Dalton  Street  •  Boston,  MA 

(617)236-2000 


CAREY' 


LIMOUSINE 

•CHAUFFEUR  DRIVEN  SEDANS, 

VANS  AND  LIMOUSINES 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 
•  EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 
Est.  1924 

623-8700 

24  HR.  SERVICE/BOSTON  AREA 

A&A  LIMOUSINE  RENTING  INC. 

161  BROADWAY— SOMERVILLE,  MA 

SERVICE  IN  300  CITIES  •  60  COUNTRIES  •  6  CONTINENTS 

MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

NATIONWIDE  1-800-336-4646 


All  our  services  are  free 
-  no  strings  attached. 

We  perform  a  veritable  symphony  of  travel 

arrangements...  at  no 

extra  charge  to  you. 

Travel  is  our  forte;  V 

Garber  is  our  name. 

Give  us  a  call- 

734-2100 

and  we'll  get  in  tune 

with  your  travel  needs. 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 


COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 

Wednesday,  March  11,  at  7:30  p.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'A' -March  12,  8-9:45 
Friday  'A' -March  13,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'B'- March  14,  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'C- March  17,  8-9:45 

YURI  TEMIRKANOV  conducting 
PROKOFIEV  Symphony  No.  1, 

Classical 
STRAVINSKY  Pulcinella  Suite 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Serenade  for  Strings 

Thursday  'C- March  19,  8-9:45 
Friday  'B'- March  20,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'B' -March  21,  8-9:45 

MAREK  JANOWSKI  conducting 
ZOLTAN  KOCSIS,  piano 

MESSIAEN  Un  sourire 

BARTOK  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  5 

Thursday,  March  26,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  9:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'D'-  March  26,  8-9:45 
Friday  'A' -March  27,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'A' -March  28,  8-9:45 
MAREK  JANOWSKI  conducting 
MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin 

SPOHR  Violin  Concerto  No.  8, 

Gesangsszene 

STRAUSS  Metamorphosen,  for 

twenty-three  solo 
strings 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  99 

Thursday  'C  -April  2,  8-9:55 
Friday  Evening— April  3,  8-9:55 
Saturday  'A' -April  4,  8-9:55 

GRANT  LLEWELLYN  conducting 
BERNARD  D'ASCOLI,  piano 

WEIR  Music,  Untangled 

(composed  for  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1990) 
BEETHOVEN  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 

WALTON  Symphony  No.  1 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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1992-93  BSO  Schedule 

Add  your  name  to  our  mailing  list. 

Receive  a  1992-93  BSO  concert  schedule 

and  order  form,  and  enter  a 

drawing  to  win  a  free 

Thursday-Evening 

Subscription  Series 

for  two! 


Coupon  will  be  entered  in  a  drawing  for  a  free  pair  of 
tickets  to  a  1992-93  Thursday-Evening  Subscription 
Series.  Drawing  will  be  held  on  September  1,  1992.  Only 
one  entry  per  family  permitted.  Employees  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.  are  not  eligible.  Winner  will 
be  notified  by  mail  in  early  September.  Please  return 
coupon  to: 

1992-93  BSO  Schedule 
c/o  Development  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  MA  02115 


YES,  please  send  me  your  1992-93  BSO  schedule  and 
enter  my  name  in  the  drawing  to  win  a  Thursday-Evening 
Subscription  Series. 


Name 


Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


Are  you  currently  a  BSO  subscriber? 

Which  series  do  you  attend? 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 
(266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony- Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and 
take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  and  Tuesday-,  Thursday-,  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concerts.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The 
tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are  sold  at  $6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m. 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as  of  5  p.m. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a 
ticket  stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland 
Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guar- 
anteed pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening 
concerts  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Sub- 
scription Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area);  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live 
by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition,  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Develop- 
ment Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with 
your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A 
Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate 
recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Office  at  (617)  638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
Saturday  from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  inter- 
mission. The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Sym- 
phony Lap  Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel 
and  recordings.  The  Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A 
selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further 
information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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A  TRADITION  OF  FINANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  qualityf 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation, 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Tokyo,  Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1989. 
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£B  HORN 

Jewelers  since  1839 


Our  152nd  1/ear 

THE  E.B.  HORN  COMPANY 

429  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MA 

ALL  MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

MAIL  OR  PHONE  ORDERS  (617)  542-3902    OPEN  MON.  AND  THURS.  'TIL  7 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  Chairman  Emeritus 


J.P.  Barger,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney,  Vice-Chairman 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Vice-Chairman 


George  H.  Kidder,  President 

Archie  C.  Epps,  Vice-Chairman 

William  J.  Poorvu,  Vice-Chairman  and  Treasurer 


David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
James  F.  Cleary 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 
Julian  Cohen 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Deborah  B.  Davis 
Nina  L.  Doggett 

Trustees  Emeriti 

Vernon  R.  Alden 
Philip  K.  Allen 
Allen  G.  Barry 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
Abram  T.  Collier 


Dean  Freed 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Julian  T.  Houston 
Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 
Mrs.  George  I.  Kaplan 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Albert  L.  Nicker  son 
Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
Irving  W.  Rabb 


Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Molly  Millman 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Peter  C.  Read 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Ray  Stata 

Nicholas  T.  Zervas 


Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 
Sidney  Stoneman 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 
John  L.  Thorndike 


Michael  G.  McDonough,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 
Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Clerk 

Administration 

Kenneth  Haas,  Managing  Director 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Assistant  Managing  Director  and  Manager  of  Tanglewood 

Michael  G.  McDonough,  Director  of  Finance  and  Business  Affairs 

Evans  Mirageas,  Artistic  Administrator 

Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Marketing 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 

Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

Robert  Bell,  Manager  of  Information  Systems 
Peter  N.  Cerundolo,  Director  of 

Corporate  Development 
Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of 

Corporate  Sponsorships 
Patricia  Forbes  Halligan,  Director  of 

Personnel  Services 
Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Budget  Manager 
Margaret  Hillyard-Lazenby, 

Director  of  Volunteers 
Russell  M.  Hodsdon,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Public  Relations 

Coordinator 
Craig  R.  Kaplan,  Controller 
Nancy  A.  Kay,  Director  of  Sales  & 

Marketing  Manager 
Susan  E.  Kinney,  Assistant  Director  of 

Development 

Programs  copyright  ©1992  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc 
Cover  by  Jaycole  Advertising,  Inc. 


Patricia  Krol,  Coordinator  of  Youth  Activities 
Steven  Ledbetter,  Musicologist  & 

Program  Annotator 
Marc  Mandel,  Publications  Coordinator 
John  C.  Marksbury,  Director  of 

Foundation  and  Government  Support 
Julie-Anne  Miner,  Manager  of  Fund  Reporting 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Scott  Schillin,  Assistant  Manager, 

Pops  and  Youth  Activities 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Associate  Director  of 

Development/Director  of  Major  Gifts 
Cheryl  L.  Silvia,  Function  Manager 
Michelle  Leonard  Techier,  Media  and  Production 

Manager,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Robin  J.  Yorks,  Director  of  Tanglewood 

Development 


Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Thelma  E.  Goldberg,  Vice-Chairman 
Mrs.  Susan  D.  Hall,  Secretary 


Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Amanda  Barbour  Amis 
Harlan  Anderson 
Caroline  Dwight  Bain 
Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 
Lynda  Schubert  Bodman 
Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 
William  M.  Bulger 
Mrs.  Levin  H.  Campbell 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Gwendolyn  Cochran  Hadden 
William  F.  Connell 
Walter  J.  Connolly,  Jr. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 
Albert  C.  Cornelio 
Phyllis  Curtin 
JoAnne  Dickinson 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Phyllis  Dohanian 
Hugh  Downs 
Goetz  B.  Eaton 
Harriett  M.  Eckstein 
Deborah  A.  England 
Edward  Eskandarian 
Peter  M.  Flanigan 
Eugene  M.  Freedman 
Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 
Jordan  L.  Golding 
Mark  R.  Goldweitz 


Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

John  P.  Hamill 

Daphne  P.  Hatsopoulos 

Bayard  Henry 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Ronald  A.  Homer 

Lola  Jaffe 

Anna  Faith  Jones 

H.  Eugene  Jones 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Allen  Z.  Kluchman 

Koji  Kobayashi 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

David  I.  Kosowsky 

George  Krupp 

John  R.  Laird 

Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt 

Laurence  Lesser 

Stephen  R.  Levy 

Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Diane  H.  Lupean 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

Nathan  R.  Miller 


Richard  P.  Morse 

E.  James  Morton 

David  G.  Mugar 

Robert  J.  Murray 

David  S.  Nelson 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Robert  P.  O'Block 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Andrall  E.  Pearson 

John  A.  Perkins 

Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 

Robert  E.  Remis 

William  D.  Roddy 

John  Ex  Rodgers 

Keizo  Saji 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

L.  Scott  Singleton 

Ira  Stepanian 

William  F.  Thompson 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 

Robert  A.  Wells 

Margaret  Williams-DeCelles 

Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 


Overseers  Emeriti 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 
Bruce  A.  Beal 
Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 
Mary  Louise  Cabot 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
Susan  M.  Hilles 
Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 


Leonard  Kaplan 
Robert  K.  Kraft 
Benjamin  H.  Lacy 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 
C.  Charles  Marran 
Hanae  Mori 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 
Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 
David  R.  Pokross 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout 


Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 
Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 
Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 
Luise  Vosgerchian 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 


Symphony  Hall  Operations 

Robert  L.  Gleason,  Facilities  Manager 
James  E.  Whitaker,  House  Manager 

Cleveland  Morrison,  Stage  Manager 

Franklin  Smith,  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 

Wilmoth  A.  Griffiths,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 

William  D.  McDonnell,  Chief  Steward 

H.R.  Costa,  Lighting 
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Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

Molly  Beals  Millman,  President 

Plornie  Whitney,  Executive  Vice-President 

Joan  Erhard,  Secretary 

Bonnie  B.  Schalm,  Treasurer 

Betty  Sweitzer,  Nominating  Chairman 


Vice-Presidents 

Helen  A.  Doyle,  Hall  Services 
Goetz  B.  Eaton,  Fundraising 
Una  Fleischmann,  Development 
Paul  S.  Green,  Resources  Development 
Patricia  M.  Jensen,  Membership 
Kathleen  G.  Keith,  Adult  Education 


Maureen  Hickey,  Tanglewood 

Been  Cohen,  Tanglewood 

Ann  Macdonald,  Youth  Activities 

Carol  Scheifele-Holmes,  Symphony  Shop 

Patricia  L.  Tambone,  Public  Relations 


Business  and  Professional  Leadership  Association 
Board  of  Directors 


Harvey  Chet  Krentzman,  Chairman 


James  F.  Cleary,  BPLA  President 


J.P.  Barger 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
William  F.  Connell 
Nelson  J.  Darling 
Thelma  Goldberg 


George  H.  Kidder 
William  F.  Meagher 
Robert  P.  O'Block 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 


William  D.  Roddy 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
Ray  Stata 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are  funded  in  part  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Celebrating  the  100th  Anniversary 
of  the  Birth  of  Charles  Munch 
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To  mark  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Munch,  the  Boston  Symphony  Archives  has  mounted 
a  display  of  memorabilia  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs,  and  other 
historical  documents,  the  exhibit  explores  the  career  of  Charles  Munch,  focusing  on  his  tenure  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to  1962.  In  the  photograph  above, 
Munch  (right)  is  shown  with  guest  conductor  Pierre  Monteux  (left),  himself  music  director  of  the 
BSO  from  1919  to  1924,  and  the  train  conductor  just  prior  to  departing  on  the  BSO's  transconti- 
nental tour  in  1953.  The  Boston  Symphony  Archives  extends  special  thanks  to  Bunnell  Frame  Shop 
for  its  generous  assistance  in  mounting  this  exhibit. 
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"Salute  to  Symphony"  Highlights 

NYNEX  Corporation,  WCRB,  WCVB,  and  the 

Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 
join  forces  to  celebrate  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras  during  "Salute  to 
Symphony"  weekend,  April  10-13.  WCRB 
102.5  FM  Classical  Radio  Boston  will  begin 
dedicating  on-air  time  to  BSO  and  Boston 
Pops  performances  on  April  1.  The  station  will 
broadcast  "Announcers'  Choice:  Best  of  the 
BSO"  on  Saturday,  April  11,  at  8  p.m.,  and 
will  broadcast  live  from  the  Symphony  Hall 
Open  House  the  following  day.  WCRB  will  also 
be  on  hand  on  Friday,  April  10,  as  "Salute  to 
Symphony"  begins  in  style  with  a  kickoff  event 
at  South  Station  from  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  For 
the  fourth  consecutive  year,  NYNEX  is  spon- 
soring the  Symphony  Hall  Open  House,  a  day 
of  free  activities  and  performances  for  the 
entire  community,  to  take  place  on  Sunday, 
April  12,  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  This  year's 
instrument  demonstrations  will  include  music 
synthesizers  as  well  as  modern  instruments. 
Bringing  the  "Salute"  festivities  to  a  close  will 
be  a  live  telecast  from   Symphony  Hall  on 
Monday,  April  13,  on  WCVB-TV  Channel  5 
from  7:30  to  9  p.m.  Hosted  by  WCVB's 
Natalie  Jacobson,  Chet  Curtis,  and  Frank 
Avruch,  the  program  will  feature  the  BSO 
led  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  John  Williams.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of 
Volunteers  will  be  answering  phones  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  to  accept  pledges  at 
(617)  262-8700  or  1-800-325-9400  throughout 
the  weekend.  Donors  to  "Salute  to  Symphony" 
1992  may  choose  from  a  number  of  exclusive 
incentive  gifts,  including  a  brass  keychain  in 
the  shape  of  a  concert  ticket  ($15),  a  child's 
bookbag  (also  $15),  a  BSO  mug  or  t-shirt 
($25),  a  limited-edition  "Salute"  CD  or  cas- 
sette ($40),  and  a  BSO  golf  umbrella  or 
Boston  Pops  beach  blanket  ($60).  In  addition, 
a  contribution  of  $50  or  more  will  make  you  a 
Friend  of  the  orchestra,  entitling  you  to  a  vari- 
ety of  benefits. 

Eleventh  Annual 

"Presidents  at  Pops"  Slated  for  June  3 

The  BSO  salutes  business  at  the  eleventh 
annual  "Presidents  at  Pops"  on  Wednesday, 
June  3,  1992.  Chairman  William  L.  Boyan, 


President  and  CEO  of  John  Hancock  Finan- 
cial Services,  will  serve  as  host  to  more  than 
one  hundred  leading  businesses  gathered  at 
Symphony  Hall  to  raise  more  than  $700,000 
for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  A  limited 
number  of  sponsorship  packages  are  still  avail- 
able for  $6,000  and  include  twenty  tickets  to 
the  event,  complete  with  cocktails,  a  picnic 
supper,  and  special  Boston  Pops  concert.  In 
addition,  the  senior  executive  of  each  sponsor- 
ing company  will  receive  an  invitation  for  two 
to  the  exclusive  Leadership  Dinner  on  Satur- 
day, September  19,  1992.  This  unique  gather- 
ing of  CEOs  in  the  greater  Boston  area  offers 
an  elegant  evening  of  entertainment,  fine  din- 
ing, and  dancing.  Companies  may  also  show 
their  support  by  advertising  in  the  "Presidents 
at  Pops"  program  book,  produced  exclusively 
for  a  distinguished  audience  of  more  than 
2,400  corporate  hosts  and  their  guests.  For 
further  information,  please  call  Marie 
Pettibone  in  the  BSO  Corporate  Development 
Office  at  (617)  638-9278. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  John  Oliver  Chorale  celebrates  its  fif- 
teenth anniversary  with  the  ensemble's  only 
public  performance  this  season,  on  Friday, 
March  13,  at  8  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall  at  New 
England  Conservatory.  The  program  includes 
Brahms 's  Alto  Rhapsody,  Ndnie,  and  Gesang 
der  Parzen,  and  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams's 
Five  Tudor  Portraits.  Joining  the  Chorale  and 
orchestra  under  John  Oliver's  direction  are 
soloists  Gloria  Raymond,  mezzo-soprano,  and 
James  Kleyla,  baritone.  Tickets  are  $30,  $25, 
and  $20,  with  a  $5  discount  for  students  and 
seniors.  For  more  information,  call  325-0886. 

BSO  violinist  Si-Jing  Huang  is  soloist  in  the 
Dvorak  Violin  Concerto  with  Max  Hobart  and 
the  North  Shore  Philharmonic  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  March  15,  at  3  p.m.  at  Salem  High 
School  Auditorium.  Also  on  the  program  are 
Debussy's  Nocturnes  and  selections  from 
Mendelssohn's  music  for  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.  For  more  information,  call 
(617)  286-0024  in  Revere  or  (617)  631-6513 
in  Marblehead. 

BSO  violinist  Bonnie  Bewick  performs  music 
of  Tartini,  Falla,  Wieniawski,  and  Franck  in 
recital  with  pianist  Timothy  Steele  on  Sunday, 
March  22,  at  6:30  p.m.  as  part  of  the  1992 
Artists  Series  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
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•  Musical  Performances 

•  Tours  of  Historic  Symphony  Hall 

•  Performances  on  Symphony  Hall's  Famous  Organ 

•  Meet  Conductors  and  Musicians 

•  Win  BSO  Tickets  at  the  NYNEX  Booth 

•  A  Live  WCRB 1025  FM  Broadcast 

•  Refreshments  Available  for  Purchase 

The  Symphony  Hall  Open  House  is  part  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  weekend-long  "Salute  to  Symphony"  which  will  take 
place  April  10-13.  Other  events  include  daily  broadcasts  on 
WCRB  102.5  FM  and  a  live  BSO  telecast  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  John  Williams  on  WCVB  Channel  5,  Monday, 
April  13,  from  7:30  to  9  pm.  For  further  information,  call 
(617)638-9390. 
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Church,  270  Franklin  Street,  in  Quincy. 
Admission  is  free.  For  more  information,  call 
(617)  773-5575. 

BSO  assistant  principal  cellist  Martha 
Babcock  and  BSO  violinist  Harvey  Seigel  per- 
form with  pianist  Fredrik  Wanger  as  part  of  a 
"Brahms  Birthday  Bash"  concert  on  Sunday, 
March  22,  at  4  p.m.  at  the  All  Newton  Music 
School,  321  Chestnut  Street  in  West  Newton. 
Messrs.  Seigel  and  Wanger  perform  Brahms 's 
Violin  Sonata  No.  3  in  G;  Ms.  Babcock  and 
Mr.  Wanger  perform  the  Cello  Sonata  No.  2  in 
F  major.  To  conclude  the  program,  these  three 
performers  are  joined  by  Charles  and  Consuelo 


Sherba,  violinist  and  violist,  for  the  F  minor 
piano  quintet.  Admission  is  free. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  March  25, 
and  Friday,  March  27,  at  8  p.m.  at  Old  South 
Meeting  House  at  Downtown  Crossing.  The 
program  includes  Handel's  Water  Music  Suite, 
Leopold  Mozart's  Concerto  for  Trombone  and 
Orchestra  with  BSO  principal  trombone  Ron- 
ald Barron  as  soloist,  Copland's  Quiet  City, 
and  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  100,  the  Military. 
Single  tickets  are  $20  and  $13  ($4  discount 
for  students  and  seniors).  For  further  informa- 
tion, call  (617)  426-2387. 


William  Schuman 
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One  of  the  last  links  to  the  generation  of  American  composers 
whose  careers  were  largely  made  possible  by  the  work  of  Serge 

!„    Koussevitzky  was  broken  with  the  recent  death  of  William 
Schuman,  educator,  musical  mover-and-shaker,  and  — most 
^8P  ^Hs^  important  —  composer. 

Schuman  enjoyed  a  fruitful  relationship  with  the  Boston 
Symphony,  beginning  in  the  late  1930s,  when  BSO  perfor- 
^kj*  jjj  mances  led  to  his  recognition  as  a  leading  American  symphon- 

I  ist.  His  early  years  were  devoted  to  baseball  — a  subject  on 
fy  r^«       HI  which  he  later  wrote  an  opera  — and  popular  music.  He  formed 
a  jazz  band  and  wrote  some  of  his  own  tunes,  including  his  first  published  work,  a 
song  written  with  lyricist  Frank  Loesser.  But  at  the  age  of  twenty  Schuman  discov- 
ered the  symphony  orchestra,  and  his  fate  was  set.  Just  eight  years  after  he  started 
to  study  composition,  largely  on  his  own,  two  of  his  works  —  the  American  Festival 
Overture  and  Symphony  No.  2— were  premiered  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Koussevitzky,  who  asked  the  young  composer  for  another 
symphony.  The  Third  Symphony  proved  to  be  his  "breakthrough"  piece,  receiving 
the  first  award  ever  given  by  the  New  York  Critics  Circle.  A  year  later  Schuman 
was  awarded  the  first  Pulitzer  Prize  ever  given  in  music,  for  the  cantata  A  Free 
Song,  also  premiered  by  the  BSO  under  Koussevitzky.  He  would  later  write  his 
Seventh  Symphony  for  the  BSO's  seventy-fifth  anniversary. 

Schuman  also  pursued  a  career  of  rare  distinction  as  an  educator  and  administra- 
tor, especially  as  an  innovative  president  of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  and  the 
first  president  of  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  But  for  all  his  devoted 
work  as  a  dedicated  citizen  in  the  republic  of  music,  he  will  be  remembered  as  a 
superb  symphonist,  even  though  it  was  the  lot  of  his  generation  of  composers  to  be 
hailed  in  youth  and  then  largely  forgotten  in  later  fife,  when  younger  composers 
sneered  at  their  "conservative"  and  "accessible"  style.  Already  this  situation  is 
beginning  to  change.  Eventually  the  musical  world  will  recognize  that  for  passion, 
color,  energy,  and  strength,  no  works  of  that  period  surpass  the  symphonies  of 
William  Schuman. 

-S.L. 


The  Georgian 


...because  comfort  and  grace  are  ageless 


Boston's  only  full-service  retirement  community. 
The  Georgian  is  a  unique  rental  community  designed  for 
gracious  living.  The  Georgian  offers  independent  seniors 
all  the  comforts  and  privacy  of  an  individual  apartment 
home  combined  with  the  hospitality  and  service  of  the  finest 
residential  hotel,  as  well  as  an  assisted  living  program. 
Unlike  most  other  communities,  The  Georgian  is  based  on 
a  rental  plan  with  no  entrance  payment  required,  thus 
preserving  one's  assets.  Our  philosophy  is  to  promote  and 
encourage  a  fulfilling  and  gracious  lifestyle  in  a  caring  and 
secure  environment. 

The 

Qtorgian 

332  Jamaica  Way  •  Boston,  MA  02130 
Call  617  -  524  -  7228  for  an  appointment. 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits 
to  Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the 
Vienna  Staatsoper,  and  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony 
recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony, and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA, 
Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied 
Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo 
Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  held  in  Besancon,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tan- 
glewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  stu- 
dent conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin, 
Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  appointed  him  assis- 
tant conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  He  made  his  first  profes- 
sional concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's 
Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Tor- 
onto Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser. 
He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tan- 
glewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in 
1968.  In  1970  he  became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 
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Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

^BOSTON\ 
SYMPHONY  J 
ORCHESTRA/ 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 

\SEIJI  OZAWAyrfS 
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Amnon  Levy 

Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1991-92 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beat,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beat  chair 

Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


* Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 


Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

$Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
$Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

^Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
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Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Sato  Kmidsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  "Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 

Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 


Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 

E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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GIORGIO  ARMAM 

22  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  (617)  267-3200 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Now  in  its  111th  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert 
on  October  22,  1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  phi- 
lanthropist, Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more 
than  a  century.  Under  the  leadership  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  its  music  director  since  1973, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  in  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering  in 
the  millions  through  its  performances  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays  an 
active  role  in  commissioning  new  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its 
summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  music  festi- 
vals in  the  world;  it  helps  to  develop  the  audience  of  the  future  through  the  BSO 
Youth  Concerts  and  through  a  variety  of  outreach  programs  involving  the  entire  Bos- 
ton community;  and,  during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  one  of  the  world's 
most  important  training  grounds  for  young  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists, 
and  vocalists,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  which  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
in  1990.  The  orchestra's  virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert  and  recording  activities 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  — the  world's  only  permanent  chamber 
ensemble  made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  players  — and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established  an  international  standard  for  the 
performance  of  lighter  kinds  of  music.  Overall,  the  mission  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an  organization  dedicated  to  the  making  of  music 
consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  musical  art,  creating  performances  and  pro- 
viding educational  and  training  programs  at  the  highest  level  of  excellence.  This  is 
accomplished  with  the  continued  support  of  its  audiences,  governmental  assistance  on 
both  the  federal  and  local  levels,  and  through  the  generosity  of  many  foundations, 
businesses,  and  individuals. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881.  The  following  October,  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert 
was  given  under  the  direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would  remain  as 
music  director  until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were 
held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present  home, 
and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900.  Hen- 
schel was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  conductors— Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler  — culminating  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director,  1906-08 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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WE  'RE  RAISING 

DENTAL  CARE 
TO  AN  ART  FORM 


At  New  England  Dental  Center, 
lue  have  the  most  advanced  technology 
'available.  Everything  from  computer  imag- 
ing to  state  -  of-  the  -  art  sterilization.  Our 
dentists  are  among  the  finest  in  the  world, 
representing  every  area  of  specialty.  All  at  very 
reasonable  prices  and  without  sacrificing  con- 
venience. We  offer  walk-in  service,  24  hour 
emergency    care    and    validated   parking. 

Stop  by  and  see  for  yourself. 
We'll  give  you  lots  of  reasons  to  smile. 

NEW  ENGLAND  DENTAL  CENTER 

Practitioners  in  the  Art  of  Dentistry  ™ 


Boston  266-2700 

665  Boylston  Street 
Green  Line  -  Copley  Square 


Cambridge  876-1100 

815  Somerville  Avenue 
Red  Line  -  Porter  Square 


Open  Monday  -  Saturday,  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  ;  Sunday,  noon  to  6. 
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and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert,  offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and  ful- 
filling Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in 
1917,  continued  with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts.  In  1918  Henri 
Rabaud  was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded  a  year  later  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French-oriented  tradition  that  would 
be  maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the 
employment  of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  Regular  radio  broadcasts  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  began  during 
Koussevitzky's  years  as  music  director.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer 
residence  at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream 
of  "a  good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with 
the  founding  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center). 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugu- 
rated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold 
for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contemporary  composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country.  During  his  tenure  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initi- 
ated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf 
presented  numerous  premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the 
repertory,  and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition, 
many  concerts  were  televised  under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fel- 
lowship program  was  established.  Also  during  these  years,  in  1964,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players  were  founded.  William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  a  number  of  American  and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971 
European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  reaffirmed  the 
orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music,  through  a  series  of  centennial  commissions 
marking  the  orchestra's  100th  birthday,  a  series  of  works  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  a  recent  series  of  commissions  from  com- 
posers including  Henri  Dutilleux,  Lukas  Foss,  Alexander  Goehr,  John  Harbison, 
Hans  Werner  Henze,  and  Yehudi  Wyner.  Under  his  direction  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Clas- 
sical/CBS Masterworks,  EMI/Angel,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato  labels. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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Culture  is  not  just  an  ornanient; 


*  -  * 


is  tne  expression 


♦ > 


CIL     <»    *    * 


W.  Somerset  Maushann 


Because  culture  touches  on  the  noblest  impulses  within  us  all, 

The  Boston  Company  believes  our  cultural  institutions  are  central  to 

the  dignity  of  every  individual.  Which  is  why,  in  addition  to  our  enthusiastic  support 

of  many  educational  and  social  causes  in  our  community 

—  including  the  needs  of  the  homeless  —  the  people  of  The  Boston  Company 

continue  to  contribute  to  such  cultural  institutions  as  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  urge  that  you,  too,  lend  it  your  continuous  and  generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


:t& 


Member  FDICImmJ  An  Equal  Opportunity  Lender 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 


Thursday,  March  12,  at  8 
Friday,  March  13,  at  2 
Saturday,  March  14,  at  8 
Tuesday,  March  17,  at  8 

YURI  TEMIRKANOV  conducting 


PROKOFIEV 


Symphony  No.  1  in  D,  Opus  25,  Classical 

Allegro 

Larghetto 

Gavotte.  Non  troppo  allegro 

Finale:  Molto  vivace 


STRAVINSKY 


Suite  from  the  ballet  Pulcinella 

I.  Sinfonia  (Overture):  Allegro  moderato 
II.  Serenata:  Larghetto 

(a)  Scherzino 

(b)  Allegro 

(c)  Andantino 

III.  Tarantella 
Toccata:  Allegro 

IV.  Gavotta  con  due  variazioni 
V.  Vivo 

VI.  (a)  Minuetto:  Molto  moderato 
(b)  Finale:  Allegro  assai 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Serenade  in  C  for  strings,  Opus  48 

Pezzo  in  forma  di  Sonatina:  Andante  non 

troppo— Allegro  moderato 
Valse:  Moderato,  tempo  di  valse 
Elegia:  Larghetto  elegiaco 
Finale,  Tema  Russo:  Andante— Allegro  con  spirito 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:50. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 

EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records. 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  18 


Dnnbarton,  N.H. 
COLONIAL  ESTATE  ON  80  ACRES 

Lovely  4  bedroom  twin  chimney  colonial  on  80 
choice  acres  with  many  antique  features  & 
fireplaces.  Includes  large  garage  wing  with 
woodshed  &  shop[,  long  road  frontage  &  views 
only  15  minutes  to  Concord.  $375,000 

Call  LAND  VEST  603/228-2020 


Henniker,  New  Hampshire 
"WINTER  HILL  FARM"  ON  300  ACRES: 

Private  end-of-road  location  for  this  superb 
c.1790  Colonial  residence  on  300  picturesque 
acres  including  a  1,500'  airstrip  &  40  in  fields. 
Includes  caretakers's  home,  guest  house,  pool, 
horse  barns  &  more.  $895,000 


North  Andover,  Mass. 
18+  ACRE  WATERFRONT  ESTATE 
LAKE  COCmCHEWICK 

A  magnificent  contemporary  privately  set  back 
800'  from  road  in  a  dramatic  lakefront  & 
countryside  setting.  Over  8,500  sq.ft.  featuring 
an  indoor  pool,  spa,  sauna  &  dramatic  Jacuzzi 
area,  marble  floors,  8c  more  with  exceptional 
views  of  lake,  formal  gardens  8c  terraces. 
Choice  location  with  easy  access 
Boston/Logan.  $2,500,000 

Call  PRUDENTIAL/HOWE  508/475-5100  or 
LANDVEST  617/723-1800 


South  Dartmouth,  Mass. 
"ROUND  HTLL"  OCEANFRONT  HOME 

Dramatic  beachfront  setting  with  spectacular 
water  views  from  this  5  bedroom  home  with 
private  owner  &  guest  wings.  Beautiful 
grounds  8c  landscaping  plus  all  amenities  of 
Round  Hill  including  tennis,  golf,  pool,  private 
sandy  beach,  2,700'  shoreline,  meadows, 
woods,  marshland  8c  ponds  on  a  231  acre 
private  peninsula.  Access  by  a  security  gate. 
Very  special.  $825,000 


Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109; (617)  723-1800 


_______ 
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Sergei  Prokofiev 

Classical  Symphony,  Opus  25 


Sergei  Sergeyevitch  Prokofiev  was  born  in  Sont- 
zovka,  near  Ekaterinoslav  in  the  Ukraine,  on  April 
23,  1891,  and  died  in  Moscow  on  March  5,  1953. 
The  Classical  Symphony,  Opus  25,  was  written  in 
1916-17.  The  composer  himself  conducted  the  first 
performance  on  April  21,  1918,  in  Petrograd;  he 
also  led  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
American  premiere,  which  took  place  in  New  York 
in  December  of  the  same  year.  The  symphony  was 
introduced  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  con- 
certs by  Serge  Koussevitzky  on  January  26,  1927;  it 
remained  one  of  the  works  that  Koussevitzky  pro- 
grammed most  frequently  season  after  season.  The 
BSO  has  also  performed  it  under  Richard  Burgin, 
Charles  Munch,  Pierre  Monteux,  Eugene  Ormandy, 
Erich  Leinsdorf  Aaron  Copland,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  Kurt  Masur, 
who  led  the  most  recent  subscription  performances  in  February  1982;  Christoph  Eschen- 
bach  conducted  the  most  recent  BSO  performance  in  August  1986,  at  Tanglewood.  The 
score  calls  for  a  u classical"  orchestra  — two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons, 
horns,  and  trumpets,  plus  timpani  and  strings. 

This  symphony  is  officially  Prokofiev's  Symphony  No.  1  in  D  major,  but  the  nick- 
name "Classical"  has  taken  hold  so  thoroughly  that  it  is  virtuaDy  never  identified  in 
the  more  formal  way.  Actually,  it  is  not  the  first  symphony  Prokofiev  ever  composed; 
even  before  entering  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  he  had  had  formal  training 
from  Reinhold  Gliere,  a  recent  graduate  in  composition,  on  the  advice  of  Taneyev,  to 
whom  the  young  Prokofiev  had  taken  his  earliest  compositions  when  he  was  eleven 
years  old.  Gliere  had  spent  the  summer  of  1902  at  the  Prokofiev  family  home  in 
Sontzovka  and  had  led  the  boy  (at  his  own  insistence)  through  the  stages  of  compos- 
ing a  symphony  in  G  major.  Prokofiev  entered  the  Conservatory  two  years  later,  his 
parents  having  been  persuaded  by  the  director  Glazunov  that  his  talent  demanded 
that  he  be  given  the  opportunity.  He  made  his  best  marks  at  the  Conservatory  as  a 
pianist,  but  his  interest  in  composing  grew  ever  stronger.  During  the  summer  of 
1908,  Prokofiev  and  his  fellow  student  Nikolai  Miaskovsky  undertook  the  challenge  of 
writing  a  symphony  apiece  during  their  summer  vacations;  they  wrote  regularly  to 
each  other,  sending  the  themes  they  were  using  and  criticizing  each  other's  work.  At 
the  end  of  the  summer,  they  approached  Glazunov  in  the  hope  that  he  would  arrange 
orchestral  readings  of  the  two  works.  Prokofiev's  symphony  was  in  E  minor  and 
began  with  what  Glazunov  considered  a  "harsh"  dissonance  — a  C  major  triad  over  an 
F-sharp  in  the  bass;  the  director  of  the  Conservatory  was  unable  to  get  the  boy,  now 
a  budding  young  composer  of  seventeen,  to  change  the  opening.  "The  C  major  with 
the  F-sharp  in  the  bass  struck  me  as  pleasantly  dramatic  and  not  at  all  'harsh.'" 

Prokofiev  realized  that  Glazunov  was  beginning  to  be  irritated  with  him  for  the 
"unseemly"  music  he  was  writing,  but  somehow  a  reading  of  the  symphony  was 
arranged.  It  was  a  makeshift  affair;  the  conductor,  who  didn't  bother  looking  at  the 
score  in  advance,  sightread  the  whole  thing.  Not  surprisingly,  the  young  composer 
found  the  performance  entirely  devoid  of  subtlety  or  even  accuracy.  But  he  had  at 
least  been  able  to  hear  his  symphony. 

On  my  way  home  I  asked  myself:  What  was  the  result,  for  me,  of  hearing  my 
symphony  played?... I  realized  that  the  symphony  was  not  really  badly  orches- 
trated and  I  also  realized  that  if  it  had  been  rehearsed  with  close  attention  and 
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Week  18 


WITH  HOURLY  SERVICE 

BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND 

BOSTON  OR  WASHINGTON, 

GUARANTEED  BACK-UP 


^PLANES, 


ASSIGNED 


SEATS  WITH  NO 


RESERVATIONS  REQUIRED,  AND 

A  MINIMUM  OF  1 ,000 

ONEPASSSM  MILES  ON  EVERY 

FLIGHT,  THE  TRUMP  SHUTTLE  IS 

THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  FLY. 


PEOPLE.  PERFORMANCE.  PRIDE. 
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understanding,  those  places  could  have  been  made  to  sound  perfect  all  right.  But 
how  much  more  naive  it  was  than  Scriabin's  Poem  of  Ecstasy  I  In  a  word,  I 
returned  home  dissatisfied  and  not  at  all  beaming  with  joy.  I  would  have  to  write 
a  new  symphony. 

It  took  Prokofiev  eight  years  to  get  around  to  writing  the  "new"  symphony— the 
first  one  whose  paternity  he  would  acknowledge  publicly.  Ironically,  having  compared 
his  1908  work  with  his  modern  idol  Scriabin,  Prokofiev  chose  to  write  the  new  sym- 
phony after  a  distinctly  older  model:  Haydn.  The  germ  of  the  idea  for  the  new  sym- 
phony had  been  planted  at  about  the  time  Prokofiev  composed  the  now  forgotten 
E  minor  work,  while  he  was  studying  conducting  with  Nikolai  Tcherepnin. 

I  liked  very  much  going  to  Tcherepnin's  conducting  class.  Here  it  gradually 
became  clear  that  the  practice  of  constantly  studying  scores  and  then  working 
with  the  orchestra  in  preparing  them  for  performance  was  not  only  useful  in 
terms  of  conducting  but  a  help  to  me  in  learning  more  about  orchestration.  As 
Tcherepnin  and  I  were  sitting  side  by  side  with  the  score  in  front  of  us  at  one  of 
those  endless  lessons,  rehearsing  the  student  orchestra,  he  would  say,  "Just  listen 
to  how  marvelous  the  bassoon  sounds  right  here!"  And  I  gradually  developed  a 
taste  for  the  scores  of  Haydn  and  Mozart:  a  taste  for  the  bassoon  playing  stac- 
cato and  the  flute  playing  two  octaves  higher  than  the  bassoon,  etc.  It  was 


Dinner  at  6. 

Symphony  at  8. 

Parking  at  $5. 

Symphony  Express  at  $0. 


Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your  night 
out  at  the  Symphony.  You'll  enjoy  more 
than  just  award-winning  dining  at  Boston's 
authentic  wood  grill. 

We're  offering  our  customers  special 
parking  privileges  in  our  private  garage  for 
just  $5,  and  a  free  "Symphony  Express" 
shuttle  service  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Just  show  us  your  Symphony  tickets,  and 
we'll  arrange  for  your  $5  parking,  take  you 
to  Symphony  Hall  after  your  meal,  and 
return  you  to  your  car  after  the  performance. 

And  with  a  deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the 
Symphony  never  sounded  better. 


BOODLE'S 


0 


N 


F     •     B    0    S    T    O 

An  Authentic  Grill. 

Lunch  and  dinner  daily.  In  Boston's  Back  Bay  Hilton. 

Phone  (617)  BOODLES. 


LEICA  AF-C1 

•  Fully  automatic  •  Multibeam 
IR  autofocus  •  Automatic 
exposure  control  •  Focus  and 
exposure  memory  •  Auto- 
matic flash  •  DX  coding  • 
Automatically  adjustable  focal 
lengths:  40  mm  f /  2.8  and 
80  mm  f/5.6  •  Macro  function 


E.R  Levine  is  a  full 
stocking  Leica  dealer. 

23  Drydock  Avenue 

Marine  Industrial  Park 

Boston,  617  951 1499 

Fax  951 1466 
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BOSTON 


Let  The  Pops  Swing 
Your  Group  Into  Spring 

Group  Tickets  On  Sale  Now 


May  6 
through 

July  12 

107th  Season  1992 

John  Williams, 

conductor 


We  can  seat  your  group  now  for  a 
perfect  evening  of  lively  Pops-style 
light  classical  music  and  popular 
favorites. 


Call  (617)  266-7575 


Ticket  Prices: 

Floor:  $32.00,  $27.50 

First  Balcony:  $23.00,  $21.00 

Second  Balcony:  $13.50,  $10.00 
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because  of  this  that  I  conceived  or  thought  up  the  Classical  Symphony,  although 
that  was  five  or  six  years  later.  Right  here  I  should  note  that,  although  I  didn't 
learn  all  that  I  should  have  about  orchestration  in  Rimsky-Korsakov's  class,  I 
made  up  for  it  in  Tcherepnin's  class. 

The  actual  impetus  to  write  the  Classical  Symphony  came  from  Prokofiev's  desire 
to  compose  an  entire  symphony  without  the  use  of  a  piano,  which  had  been  his  con- 
stant aid  in  composition  from  his  childhood  improvisations  to  that  time.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  it  might  be  easier  to  employ  Haydn's  style  in  the  undertaking.  And  another 
thought  intrigued  him:  if  Haydn  were  alive  at  the  time  of  his  new  composition  (1916), 
how  would  he  blend  his  own  musical  style  with  the  newer  elements  of  later  music? 
Prokofiev  decided  to  answer  the  question  for  him. 

He  began  the  symphony  in  the  summer  of  1916  with  the  Gavotte  (the  third  move- 
ment) and  wrote  material  for  the  other  movements  too.  The  following  summer,  near 
Petrograd,  he  discarded  the  original  finale  entirely  and  rewrote  it,  while  polishing  the 
rest  of  the  work.  "And  when  it  began  to  hang  together,  I  renamed  it  the  Classical 
Symphony.  First  because  that  was  simpler.  Second,  out  of  mischief... and  in  the  secret 
hope  that  in  the  end  I  would  be  the  winner  if  the  symphony  really  did  prove  to  be  a 
classic."  And  so  it  has  proved:  no  symphonic  work  of  Prokofiev's  is  performed  more 
frequently  or  received  with  greater  delight.  Its  directness  and  wit,  its  brevity,  and  its 
fusion  of  Haydnesque  clarity  with  Prokofiev's  youthful  grotesqueries  have  won  cham- 
pions for  the  Classical  Symphony  both  in  Russia  and  in  the  West,  when  so  much  of 
Prokofiev's  music  is  still  evaluated  according  to  the  political  stance  of  the  critic. 

The  opening  coup  d'archet  and  arpeggiation  of  the  D  major  triad  take  us  back 
immediately  to  the  world  of  the  Viennese  classics,  as  also  the  size  of  the  orchestra 
and  the  way  the  various  instruments  are  handled.  But  Prokofiev's  sudden  shift  to  C 
major  only  eleven  measures  into  the  piece  tells  us  that  the  classical  air  is  not  simple 
imitation  or  pastiche,  but  a  reworking  of  traditional  musical  gestures  with  witty  mod- 
ern twists.  Still,  the  opening  Allegro  is  in  a  straightforward  sonata  form,  with  a  won- 
derful developmental  climax  in  which  the  violins  play  the  secondary  theme  metrically 
shifted  by  one  beat. 

The  Larghetto  unfolds  a  simple  rondo  form,  equally  clear  in  its  returns  to  the 
descending  lyrical  theme  in  the  violins.  The  Gavotte  is  absolutely  quintessential 
Prokofiev  in  its  blend  of  innocent  dance  with  delightful,  unexpected  twists  of  harmony. 
Prokofiev  returned  to  this  dance  many  years  later  and  expanded  it  for  use  in  his  bal- 
let score  for  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  brilliant  rushing  finale,  Molto  vivace,  maintains  its 
high  spirits  without  let-up  from  beginning  to  end,  partly  because  Prokofiev  tried,  in 
writing  this  movement,  to  use  nothing  but  major  chords.  This  plan  demands  some 
lightning  changes  of  key  that  would  have  surprised  old  Haydn,  but  they  would  no 
doubt  have  delighted  him,  too. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 


A  Special  Offer     The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce 
a  special  promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston. 
Upon  presentation  of  your  BSO  ticket  stub  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any 
purchase.  This  offer  is  valid  through  May  3,  1992. 
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Mes, 
ihetv  is  more. 


Life  has  been 
good.  Rewarding. 
Comfortable. 
Interesting.  Can 
there  possibly  be 
more?  Are  there 
experiences  yet  to 
live?  Are  there 
feelings  still  to  be 
discovered? 

Yes,  there  is 
more.  There  is 
Orchard  Cove. 
Where  you  live  in 
spacious, -private 
comfort,  with 
room  to  entertain 
as  you  wish.  In  a 
relaxing  wooded  setting  where  the 
most  intrusive  sounds  are  the  birds 
chirping  to  greet  the  sun  as  it  rises 
over  a  glistening  pond. 

Where  your  every  need  is  attended 
to.  Deliriously  prepared  meals... per- 
sonal and  wellness  care... medical 
attention. .  .housekeeping. .  .even  long- 


term  nursing 
home  care,  if 
needed. 

Where  every 
convenience  and 
activity  you  might 
want  —  shop- 
ping, golf,  wor- 
ship, entertain- 
ment, sports — is 
on  site  or  within 
minutes,  and 
transportation  is 
provided  for  you. 
Orchard  Cove 
is  a  community  of 
people  just  like 
you  —  people  to 
whom  retirement  is  merely  the  begin- 
ning of  another  of  life's  adventures. 
Discover  what  more  life  can  offer. 
The  lifestyle... the  luxury... the  peace 
of  mind  you  deserve.  With  premium 
suites  beginning  at  $275,000  (90% 
returned  upon  departure).  Orchard 
Cove.  Reserve  your  place  today. 


Where  living  long  means  living  well. 

A  Lifecare  community  sponsored  by  the  Hebrew  Rehabilitation  Center. 

Orchard  Cove  Information  Center 
793  Washington  Street,  Canton,  MA  02021  •  (617)  821-1730 
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Igor  Stravinsky 

Suite  from  the  ballet  Pulcinella 


Igor  Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranienbaum,  Russia, 
on  June  17,  1882,  and  died  in  New  York  on  April 
6,  1971.  He  began  the  ballet  Pulcinella  in  the  fall  of 

1919,  completing  it  on  April  20,  1920;  the  Ballets 
Russes  premiered  it  at  the  Paris  Opera  on  May  15, 

1920,  under  the  direction  of  Ernest  Ansermet. 
Stravinsky  prepared  the  suite  about  1922;  portions 
of  the  score  received  their  first  American  perfor- 
mance in  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra under  Pierre  Monteux  on  December  22  and  23, 
1922  (Monteux  led  the  Suite  here  again  in  January 
1957).  The  orchestra  has  also  performed  it  under  the 
direction  of  Alfredo  Casella,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Stravinsky  himself,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Chris- 
toph  Eschenbach,  Kurt  Masur,  and  Andrew  Davis, 

who  gave  the  most  recent  subscription  performances  in  March  1987.  John  Nelson  led  the 
most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  of  the  suite  in  July  1991.  The  orchestra  has  per- 
formed the  entire  ballet  (including  the  songs)  under  Erich  Leinsdorf  (who  gave  the  only 
subscription  performances  of  the  full  score  in  January  1965),  Michael  Tilson  Thomas, 
and  Lukas  Foss,  who  gave  the  BSO's  most  recent  performance  in  July  1990  at  Tangle- 
wood.  The  score  of  the  suite  in  its  1949  revision  (performed  here)  calls  for  two  each  of 
flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  and  horns,  one  trumpet,  one  trombone,  a  quintet  of  solo  strings 
(two  violins,  viola,  cello,  and  bass),  and  a  medium-sized  group  of  orchestral  strings. 

After  the  end  of  World  War  I,  Serge  Diaghilev  was  eager  to  bring  his  prize  com- 
poser, Igor  Stravinsky,  back  into  the  fold  of  his  Ballets  Russes,  where  he  had 
achieved  such  epochal  pre-war  successes  as  Firebird,  Petrushka,  and  The  Rite  of 
Spring.  Big  ballet  productions  had  not  been  practical  during  the  war,  and  Stravinsky 
had  worked  during  that  time  with  a  Swiss  writer,  C.F.  Ramuz,  in  the  creation  of  a 
small  stage  work,  The  Soldier's  Tale,  which  had  been  produced  with  great  success. 
Diaghilev  was  jealous  and  sought  a  project  to  attract  Stravinsky's  interest.  The  Bal- 
lets Russes  had  recently  produced  a  piece  based  on  old  works  by  Scarlatti  dressed  up 
in  new  orchestrations,  and  Diaghilev  thought  Stravinsky  might  enjoy  a  similar  under- 
taking. The  new  idea  was  first  proposed  to  Stravinsky  in  a  letter  of  June  10,  1919, 
from  Ernest  Ansermet,  who  was  then  conducting  the  Ballets  Russes.  When  Stravin- 
sky first  learned  that  Diaghilev  wanted  him  to  arrange  the  music  of  Pergolesi,  the 
composer  thought  the  impresario  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses.  He  knew  little  of  Per- 
golesi's  work  — only  the  little  intermezzo  La  serva  padrona  and  one  liturgical  work, 
the  Stabat  mater  —  and  he  didn't  think  much  of  that  little.  Diaghilev,  who  was  an 
experienced  musician  as  well  as  an  impresario,  had  already  gathered  pieces  that  he 
thought  might  be  suitable  in  a  balletic  context  (mostly  by  buying  them  from  a  Neapol- 
itan professor  who  had  a  lucrative  sideline  in  selling  copies  of  music  from  the  Naples 
Conservatory),  and  he  finally  persuaded  Stravinsky  at  least  to  look  at  what  he  had 
collected  —  much  of  it,  he  said,  completely  unknown.  The  composer  fell  in  love  with 
what  he  saw  and  agreed  at  once  to  accept  the  commissions.  We  do  not  know  exactly 
when  he  reached  this  decision,  but  he  began  actively  composing  in  early  September, 
though  he  only  signed  a  contract  for  the  ballet  in  December.  Diaghilev,  Stravinsky, 
and  the  choreographer  Massine  jointly  created  a  scenario  for  the  course  of  the  action, 
and  Stravinsky  set  to  work  choosing  and  "coloring"  the  two-hundred-year-old  scores. 

Stravinsky  did  not  realize  at  the  time,  though  we  now  know,  that  of  the  selections 
he  finally  used  in  his  ballet,  fewer  than  half  were  actually  by  Pergolesi,  so  the  official 
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he  right  asset 
manager  could 
well  be  your  most 
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With  BayBank's  history  of  strong 
long-term  performance,  choosing  our 
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title  of  the  full  work  —  "Pulcinella,  Ballet  in  One  Act  for  Small  Orchestra  and  Three 
Solo  Voices,  Based  on  Music  of  Pergolesi"  —  is  actually  a  substantial  error.  And,  con- 
sidering that  the  genuine  Pergolesi  is  to  be  found  almost  entirely  in  the  songs  (which 
are  not  included  in  the  orchestral  suite),  the  title  is  even  more  thoroughly  incorrect 
for  the  suite.*  The  other  composers,  who  have  recently  been  identified,  are  almost 
entirely  unknown,  though  no  doubt  worthy  in  their  own  way:  Domenico  Gallo  and 
Alessandro  Parisotti.  Gallo,  in  particular,  composed  the  original  material  on  which 
Stravinsky  based  the  Overture;  the  Scherzino,  Allegro,  and  Andantino  group;  and  the 
Finale.  The  Tarantella  comes  from  a  series  of  six  Concerti  armonici  once  considered 
to  be  among  Pergolesi's  most  famous  works,  but  actually  they  are  by  a  Dutch  count 
named  Unico  Wilhelm  von  Wassenaer  (these  were  copied  out  from  originals  in  the 
British  Museum  by  the  Belgian  musicologist  E.  van  der  Straeten).  The  Toccata  and 
the  following  Gavotta  are  from  a  harpsichord  work  by  that  favorite  composer,  "anon." 
And,  finally,  the  Serenata,  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzino,  the  Vivo,  and  the  Minuetto  are 
based  on  originals  by  Pergolesi  himself.  When  doing  his  work  of  "recomposition," 
Stravinsky  often  worked  directly  on  the  manuscripts  sent  for  his  consideration,  work- 
ing out  the  details  of  his  own  version  before  then  writing  them  directly  into  the  full 
score,  as  he  reported  he  was  doing  on  December  5. 

Of  course,  the  actual  source  of  the  originals  need  not  trouble  us  in  the  slightest 
when  listening  to  Stravinsky's  witty  score.  What  matters  in  the  concert  hall  is  the  use 
to  which  Stravinsky  put  these  borrowed  ideas,  and  on  that  point  there  has  been  gen- 
eral agreement  from  the  very  beginning:  they  have  become  thoroughly  and  dehghtfully 
Stravinskyized.  For  the  most  part  he  retained  the  original  melodies  and  bass  parts, 
but  he  made  the  phrases  less  regular  using  unexpected  repetitions  or  elisions,  and  he 
elaborated  the  harmonies  by  adding  ostinatos  or  prolonging  chords  beyond  the  point 
at  which  they  would  normally  change.  He  chose  to  write  for  a  fairly  standard  classical 
orchestra— woodwinds  in  pairs  without  clarinets,  no  percussion,  and  the  strings 
divided  in  concertino  and  ripieno  sections.  The  one  rather  unlikely  component  (from 
the  eighteenth-century  point  of  view)  is  the  trombone,  but  Stravinsky's  amusing  writ- 
ing for  that  instrument,  especially  in  conjunction  with  the  double  bass  in  the  Vivo, 
more  than  justifies  its  inclusion. 

Stravinsky  confessed  that  he  had  a  wonderful  time  working  on  this  score,  and 
although  it  had  no  immediate  repercussions  in  his  next  compositions,  it  undoubtedly 
brought  home  to  him  some  unexplored  possibilities  of  eighteenth-century  style  treated 
anew  in  the  twentieth  century  and  ultimately  led  to  such  neo- Classical  marvels  as 
Oedipus  Rex,  the  Symphony  in  C,  and  The  Rake's  Progress.  And  quite  aside  from  the 
role  Pulcinella  played  in  engineering  Stravinsky's  turn  to  neo-Classicism,  the  joyous 
wit  inherent  in  the  score  itself  remains  its  own  justification. 

-S.L. 


*Pergolesi  has  suffered  more  than  perhaps  any  other  composer  from  sloppiness  and  errors  in  the 
preparation  of  editions  of  his  music.  The  so-called  "complete  edition"  of  his  works  omits  a 
great  many  genuine  compositions  and  includes  an  extraordinarily  high  percentage  of  works  by 
other  composers  masquerading  as  Pergolesi's.  A  new  edition,  based  on  much  more  highly 
refined  source  research,  is  currently  in  preparation. 
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Perfect  prelude 
or  grand  finale. 


Before  or  after  Symphony,  Uno's  has  a  medley 
of  diverse  foods  and  beverages  that  get  rave 
reviews  for  snacks,  dinner  or  just  desserts. 


UNO 

RESTAURANT  &  BAR 


"Uno  means  number  one." 


28  Huntington  Ave  (diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall)  •  Copley  Square 

•  Kenmore  Square  •  Faneuil  Hall  •  Cambridge  and  Suburbs 

20  Boston  and  suburban  locations 
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Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Serenade  in  C  for  strings,  Opus  48 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  in  Kamsko- 
Votkinsk,  Vyatka  province,  Russia,  on  May  7,  1840, 
and  died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  November  6,  1893. 
He  composed  the  Serenade  for  Strings  between  Sep- 
tember 21  and  November  4,  1880.  Its  first  perfor- 
mance took  place  in  St.  Petersburg  on  October  30, 
1881.  Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  the  Serenade  to 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  repertory  in  Octo- 
ber 1888.  It  has  also  been  performed  in  BSO 
concerts  under  the  direction  of  Emit  Paur,  Max 
Fiedler,  Karl  Muck,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Pierre 
Monteux,  Charles  Munch,  Seiji  Ozawa,  who  led  the 
most  recent  subscription  performance  in  February 
1978,  Christoph  Eschenbach,  and  Gennady 
Rozhdestvensky,  who  led  the  orchestra's  most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1987.  The  composer  noted  on  the  score  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  have  as  large  an  ensemble  of  orchestral  strings  as  possible  for  performances  of 
the  work. 

Tchaikovsky  spent  most  of  the  year  1880  in  the  country,  part  of  the  time  installed 
at  Simaki,  a  small  house  on  one  of  the  estates  of  his  patroness,  Nadezhda  von  Meek, 
where,  as  always,  he  carefully  avoided  personal  contact  with  the  woman  whom  he 
addressed  as  "Dearest  Friend"  in  a  long  and  intensely  personal  series  of  letters  cover- 
ing the  years  of  her  support.  He  was  supposed  to  write  a  piece  of  music  for  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Tsar  Alexander  II 's  accession  to  the  throne,  since  the  gov- 
ernment hoped  to  generate  a  little  enthusiasm  for  the  ruler,  who  had  recently  been 
the  subject  of  some  assassination  attempts.  The  original  plan  was  to  have  a  series  of 
staged  tableaux  accompanied  by  music,  each  scene  to  be  set  by  a  different  composer, 
chosen  by  lot.  Tchaikovsky,  to  his  chagrin,  drew  the  subject,  "Montenegrin  villagers 
receiving  news  of  Russia's  declaration  of  war  on  Turkey." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  he  felt  unable  to  do  anything  with  such  a  topic;  his  creative 
inertia  took  the  form  of  a  variety  of  activities  to  help  him  avoid  composing:  revising 
earlier  works,  proofreading  scores,  and  renewing  his  study  of  English  in  the  hopes  of 


Independence,  service,  and  companionship  in 
New  England's  most  affordable 

ft  senior  rental  community. 

Hjwer  (Bail  Club 

99  Brackett  Street  /  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  /  (617)  472-4457 
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Where  Fashion  Hits  ABgh  Note. 
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What  only  a 
tiffany  diamond  can  say 


It  speaks  with  a  singular  clarity  and  brilliance. 
Because  the  stone  is  superior.  Because  the  cut  is 
dedicated  to  brilliance  not  size.  A  Tiffany  ring  is  the 
very  definition  of  value;  for  less  than  you  may  have 
believed,  it  is  more  than  you  ever  imagined.  Each 
Tiffany  ring,  in  its  celebrated  platinum  setting, 
honors   the   most   important   commitment   of  all. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 
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Pictured  from  left, 

diamonds  of  .89,  .74,  and 

1.17  carats  in  platinum  settings. 

To  receive  our  booklet 

How  to  Buy  a  Diamond, 

call  or  visit  Tiffany  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK     BEVERLY  HILLS     SAN  FRANCISCO     SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA     DALLAS 
HOUSTON     WASHINGTON,  D.C.     CHICAGO     ATLANTA     BOSTON     PHILADELPHIA     800-526-0649 


/  anticipate  changes  in  my  clients'  lives  and  finances  so  they  can  make  the  most 

"It's  My  Job 

of  those  changes.  I  make  suggestions  before  they're  needed  — whether  it's  refinancing 

To  Know  What 

a  jumbo  mortgage,  reevaluating  investment  objectives  or  creating  an  estate  plan." 

My  Clients  Need 

To  learn  more  about  how  Judy  Staubo  and  our  firm  of  financial  professionals  can 

Before  They  Dor 

simplify  both  your  finances  and  your  life,  contact  Susan  Dick  at  (617)  434-6722. 
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Judy  Staubo,  Private  Ranker 


Sometimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  in  1982,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton- Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 
community  in 
Massachusetts. 

Now,  a  second 
and  final  opportu- 

CARLETON- WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)  275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton- Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 
|\ 

1     Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton- Willard 
Homesy  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  corporation. 
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eventually  being  able  to  read  his  favorite  English  authors,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and 
Shakespeare. 

Finally,  though,  while  living  at  Kamenka,  the  home  of  his  sister  and  her  family 
(and  long  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  favorite  retreats),  he  began  work  on  a  composition  for 
the  Silver  Jubilee  Exposition.  It  was  an  overture  dealing  with  Napoleon's  invasion  of 
Russia  in  1812,  and  would  call  for  actual  cannons  in  performance.  At  the  same  time, 
purely  for  his  own  satisfaction,  he  wrote  a  serenade  for  string  orchestra,  a  late- 
nineteenth-century  equivalent  of  the  Classical  divertimento.  He  completed  the  sere- 
nade on  November  4,  the  overture  two  weeks  later.  Tchaikovsky  summed  up  his  own 
feelings  about  the  autumn's  musical  harvest  thus: 

The  Overture  will  be  very  loud,  noisy,  but  I  wrote  it  without  any  warm  feelings  of 
love  and  so  it  will  probably  be  of  no  artistic  worth.  But  the  serenade,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  wrote  from  inner  compulsion.  This  is  a  piece  from  the  heart  and  so,  I 
venture  to  say,  it  does  not  lack  artistic  worth. 

Both  works  have  long  been  among  the  popular  favorites  of  Tchaikovsky's  output  — the 
1812  Overture  with  all  its  glorious  bombast,  and  the  Serenade  for  strings  with  its 
freshness  and  charm,  its  brilhant  string  writing,  its  graceful  waltz  of  a  character  that 
Tchaikovsky  made  entirely  his  own,  its  richly  expressive  elegy,  and  its  livery  finale 
based  on  one  of  those  Russian  folk  tunes  that  reiterates  over  and  over  a  simple 
melodic  gesture,  allowing  the  composer  to  deploy  his  substantial  skills  as  an  arranger 
to  ring  the  changes  on  the  obstinate  little  fragment  of  tune  that  grows  ever  livelier. 

-S.L. 


FOR  THAT  VERY  SPECIAL  MOMENT, 
A  VERY  SPECIAL  DINING  EXPERIENCE. 


For  that  special  moment  deserving  of  a 
most  extraordinary  setting  .  .  .  permit  us  to 
suggest  The  Plaza  Dining  Room. 

Long  recognized  as  Boston's  most 
elegant  and  romantic  setting  for  dinner, 
we  proudly  introduce  an  exciting  new  menu 
featuring  Classic  American  Cuisine. 

Add  to  that  Boston's  most  renowned 
collection  of  vintage  wines,  and  you  have 
all  the  ingredients  to  make  any  occasion 
special. 
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AT  THE  COPLEY  PLAZA  HOTEL 
138  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Reservations,  617-267-5300 
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Our  Long  Term  Care  Is 
As  Good  As  Gold. 


There's  tremendous  peace  of  mind  in  excellence.  That's  why 
our  1991  Hillhaven  Gold  Award  is  so  meaningful  to  our 
residents  and  their  families. 

The  Hillhaven  family  includes  more  than  350  nursing 
centers  and  retirement  communities  nationwide.  Only 
those  achieving  flawless  compliance  on  hundreds  of 
federal  standards,  from  resident  rights  to  quality  of  life, 
earn  the  Gold  Award.  Others  claim  excellence.  This 
honor  proves  it. 


We're  pleased  to  receive  The  Hillhaven  Gold 
Award.  It  reflects  our  commitment  to  providing 
long  term  care  of  exceptional  quality  for  our 
residents  -  long  term  care  that's  as  good  as  gold. 


*> 


Presentation 
Manor 
Nursing 
Home 


10  Bellamy  Street 
Brighton,  MA  02135 

(617)  782-8113 


Stay  Overnight  At  The  Ritz-Carlton 
And  wake  Up  In  Europe. 

Wake  up  to  the  cultural  and  culinary  delights  of  one  of  the  great  capitals  of 

Europe  with  a  Cultural  Evening  at  The  Ritz-Carlton.  It  includes  a  deluxe  room 

for  two  with  a  welcoming  gift,  dinner  or  brunch,  an  intimate  wine  tasting, 

a  private  kitchen  tour  with  a  renowned  European  guest  chef, 

and  use  of  the  Le  Pli  Health  Spa. 

All  for  a  modest  $250  per  night  based  on  double  occupancy. 

Call  617-536-5700  for  reservations  and  a  complimentary  Festival  Magazine. 


THE  RITZ-CARLTON 

Boston 

The  5th  International  Cultural  Festival 
■January  6  -  March  15,  1992 
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Barcelona  •  Athens  •  Paris 
Amsterdam  •   Madeira 


Dublin  •   Dusseldorf  •  Rome 
Lausanne-Ouchy  •  Oslo 
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The  Ritz-Carlton,  15  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  MA  02117.  For  reservations,  call  617-536-5700  or  800-241-3333 
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Prokofiev  has  long  suffered  from  a  lack  of  balanced  critical  evaluation  both  in  Russia 
and  in  the  West;  Soviet  historians  tend  to  attack  those  works  written  while  the  com- 
poser was  in  the  "decadent"  West  as  "formalistic"  and  unmusical,  while  European 
and  American  critics  tend  to  criticize  the  works  of  Prokofiev's  later  years,  after  he 
had  returned  to  Russia,  as  responses  to  the  pressure  of  "official"  standards  of  musical 
style.  By  far  the  most  balanced  general  study  to  date  is  the  newest,  Sergei  Prokofiev: 
A  Biography,  by  Harlow  Robinson  (Viking),  rich  in  biographical  detail,  more  cursory 
but  still  useful  in  musical  discussion.  A  fundamental  and  very  reasonable  book  is 
Music  and  Musical  Life  in  Soviet  Russia,  1917-1970  by  Boris  Schwarz  (Norton  paper- 
back), which  is  filled  with  a  broad  range  of  fascinating  material,  though,  of  course, 
Prokofiev  is  only  one  of  many  players.  An  updated  edition  carries  the  story  forward  to 
1980  (University  of  Indiana).  Of  the  older  Prokofiev  literature,  the  standard  Soviet 
biography  by  Israel  Nestyev,  Prokofiev  (Standard),  has  much  information  but  strong 
biases  against  the  composer's  pre-Soviet  period.  On  the  other  hand,  Victor  SerofFs 
Sergei  Prokofiev:  A  Soviet  Tragedy  is  little  more  than  a  hatchet  job  from  the  opposite 
point  of  view  and  is  by  no  means  scrupulously  accurate.  Prokofiev's  earliest  years, 
through  his  conservatory  days,  are  richly  illuminated  in  his  memoir,  Prokofiev  by 
Prokofiev  (Doubleday).  There  are  many  recordings  of  the  Classical  Symphony;  among 
the  most  flavorsome  and  richly  characterized:  Leonard  Bernstein  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  (CBS,  coupled  with  Peter  and  the  Wolf  and  Lt.  Kije),  Neeme  Jarvi  with 
the  Scottish  Chamber  Orchestra  (Chandos,  coupled  with  the  Fourth  Symphony),  and 
Claudio  Abbado  with  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Europe  (DG,  coupled  with  March  in 
B-flat,  the  Overture  on  Hebrew  Themes,  and  Peter  and  the  Wolf).  The  Classical  Sym- 
phony was  one  of  Serge  Koussevitzky's  specialties  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra; for  collectors,  the  British  label  Pearl  has  reissued  —  mostly  for  sale  in  Europe, 
where  the  recording  is  no  longer  under  copyright  —  his  1929  Victor  recording  of  the 
symphony,  along  with  Lt.  Kije,  Peter  and  the  Wolf,  and  the  scherzo  and  march  from 
Love  for  Three  Oranges. 

Stravinsky  is  without  any  doubt  the  best-documented  composer  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Eric  Walter  White  has  produced  a  catalogue  of  Stravinsky's  output  with 
analyses  of  every  work,  prefaced  by  a  short  biography,  in  Stravinsky:  The  Composer 
and  his  Works  (University  of  California).  The  most  convenient  brief  survey  of  his  life 
and  works  is  White's  Stravinsky  article  in  The  New  Grove  (with  a  work-list  by  Jer- 
emy Noble);  it  has  been  reprinted  in  The  New  Grove  Modern  Masters:  Bartok,  Hin- 
demith,  Stravinsky  (Norton  paperback).  The  short  volume  by  Francis  Routh  in  the 
Master  Musicians  series  is  informative  (Littlefield  paperback),  though  it  suffers  from 
the  standardized  format  of  the  series,  which  deals  with  the  works  by  genre  in  individ- 
ual chapters  —  less  useful  in  this  case,  since  Stravinsky's  development  often  involved 
work  on  several  different  types  of  music  in  close  proximity.  The  large-scale  (and  large- 
format)  volume  Stravinsky  in  Pictures  and  Documents  (Simon  and  Schuster)  by  Vera 
Stravinsky  and  Robert  Craft  is  indispensable,  incomplete,  undigested,  fascinating— a 
cornucopia  of  material,  confusingly  organized,  but  with  a  wealth  of  detail  about  some 
subjects  while  skimming  over  others.  Primary  source  material  can  also  be  found  in 
the  three  volumes  of  Stravinsky  letters,  edited  by  Robert  Craft  (Knopf).  They  tell 
more  about  Stravinsky  the  businessman  than  Stravinsky  the  artist,  but  they  are  filled 
with  fascinating  things  nonetheless.  Craft  has  edited  two  further  volumes  that  are 
essentially  coffee-table  books,  full  of  photographs  and  reminiscence,  but  they  are  by 
no  means  devoid  of  interest,  particularly  for  the  many  reproductions  of  Stravinsky 
manuscripts  (sometimes,  in  the  case  of  short  works,  a  complete  facsimile).  Igor  and 
Vera  Stravinsky  is  the  more  personal  of  the  volumes,  tracing  the  loving  fifty-year  rela- 
tionship of  the  composer  with  the  woman  who  became  his  second  wife  and  illustrating 
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his  social  surroundings.  A  Stravinsky  Scrapbook,  1940-1971  deals  with  the  profes- 
sional aspects  of  the  composer's  American  years.  Boris  Asaf  yev's  A  Book  about 
Stravinsky,  written  in  Russian  (under  the  pseudonym  Igor  Glebov)  and  published  in 
Leningrad  in  1929,  but  only  recently  translated  into  English  by  Richard  F.  French 
and  published  in  this  country  (UMI  Research  Press),  is  a  valuable  view  of  his  early 
work  from  the  vantage  point  of  mid-career.  Though  the  book  obviously  cannot  deal 
with  any  of  Stravinsky's  later  works,  it  is  full  of  enlightening  analytical  commentary 
on  all  of  the  works  up  to  the  instrumental  compositions  of  the  mid- 1920s,  to  which  is 
appended  a  short  added  chapter  dealing  with  Stravinsky's  return  to  the  theater  in 
Oedipus  Rex,  Apollo,  and  The  Fairy's  Kiss.  Since  Stravinsky's  style  had  a  very  distinct 
and  recognizable  personality  throughout  his  life,  despite  the  frequent  surface  changes 
evident  in  his  music,  the  richness  of  observation  in  this  book  explains  a  good  deal 
about  the  composer  and  his  work  even  beyond  its  cutoff  date.  Recent  issues  in  our 
view  of  Stravinsky  are  treated  in  Confronting  Stravinsky,  edited  by  Jann  Pasler  (Uni- 
versity of  California),  the  papers  read  at  a  centennial  conference.  Relevant  to  Pul- 
cinella  are  Stravinsky  in  the  Theatre,  edited  by  Minna  Ledermann  (Da  Capo  paper- 
back), Richard  Buckle's  Nijinsky  (Simon  and  Schuster),  and  Prince  Peter  Lieven's 
The  Birth  of  the  Ballets-Russes  (Dover  paperback).  The  Music  of  Igor  Stravinsky  by 
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Pieter  C.  van  den  Toorn  (Yale),  a  highly  technical  analytical  study,  aims  to  explain 
the  consistency  of  Stravinsky's  music  over  a  career  that  saw  drastic  apparent  changes 
in  style.  Stravinsky's  own  recording  of  the  Pulcinella  Suite  with  the  Columbia  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  is  not  currently  available.  The  full  score  of  the  ballet  (with  the  vocal 
portions)  is  available  on  a  fine  mid-priced  CD  in  a  performance  by  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  Claudio  Abbado  with  soloists  Teresa  Berganza,  Ryland  Dav- 
ies,  and  John  Shirley-Quirk  (DG,  coupled  with  Jeu  de  Cartes).  Esa-Pekka  Salonen  is 
the  conductor  in  a  brand  new  recording  with  the  London  Sinfonietta,  Yvonne  Kenny, 
John  Aler,  and  John  Tomlinson  (Sony  Classical,  with  the  Octet,  Ragtime,  and 
Renard).  The  Pulcinella  Suite  is  available  as  a  filler  on  Leonard  Bernstein's  recording 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  of  Le  Sacre  du  printemps  (CBS),  in  a  crisp  reading 
by  Neville  Marriner  and  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (London,  with  the 
Bizet  Symphony  in  C  and  Prokofiev's  Classical  Symphony),  and  by  the  conductorless 
Orpheus  Chamber  Orchestra  (DG,  coupled  with  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  other  small 
pieces). 

David  Brown  has  finally  completed  his  four-volume  study  of  Tchaikovsky  (Norton), 
though  the  final  volume  will  not  be  published  in  this  country  until  this  spring.  The 
book  offers  a  richly  detailed  study,  both  biographical  and  musical;  it  ends  the  long-felt 
need  for  a  superb  biography  of  this  composer.  Brown  has  also  written  the  fine  Tchai- 
kovsky article  in  The  New  Grove,  which  has  been  reprinted  in  The  New  Grove  Russian 
Masters  1  (Norton  paperback).  John  Warrack's  Tchaikovsky  (Scribners)  is  an  excellent 
book,  beautifully  illustrated;  Warrack  has  also  contributed  a  very  good  short  study, 
Tchaikovsky  Symphonies  and  Concertos,  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of 
Washington  paperback).  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Tchaikovsky  by  the  composer's 
brother  Modest  is  a  primary  source,  but  one  must  be  warned  about  the  hazards  of 
Modest' s  nervous  discretion  and  about  problems  in  Rosa  Newmarch's  translation 
(Vienna  House,  available  in  paperback).  Tchaikovsky's  interesting  letters  have  long 
since  been  published  in  Russian,  but  few  have  been  available  in  English.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  have  a  welcome  volume:  Piotr  Ryich  Tchaikovsky,  Letters  To  His  Family:  An 
Autobiography  (Stein  and  Day).  Containing  nearly  700  letters  written  between  1861, 
when  Tchaikovsky  was  trying  to  decide  to  give  up  the  law  for  music,  and  1893,  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  the  volume  provides  a  fascinating  personal  glimpse  of 
Tchaikovsky  in  the  one  area  where  he  felt  most  at  ease  —  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
Annotated  by  Percy  M.  Young,  the  letters  are  translated  by  the  composer's  grand- 
niece,  Galina  von  Meek,  who  is  also  (by  a  pleasant  ironic  twist)  the  granddaughter  of 
Tchaikovsky's  patron  Nadezhda  von  Meek.  Among  the  many  available  recordings  of 
the  Serenade,  the  conductorless  performance  by  the  Orpheus  Chamber  Orchestra  is 
particularly  splendid  (DG,  coupled  with  Grieg's  Holberg  Suite  and  Two  Elegiac  Melo- 
dies); other  fine  performances  range  from  the  lushness  of  Eugene  Ormandy's  reading 
with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  (Sony  Classical  midline,  coupled  with  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony) to  the  crispness  of  Sir  Colin  Davis  with  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony 
Orchestra  (Philips,  coupled  with  Dvorak's  wind  serenade,  Opus  22).  For  a  well-played 
Serenade  on  a  disc  filled  out  with  a  number  of  popular  bonbons,  there  is  Leonard 
Slatkin  and  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  (Telarc,  coupled  with  Borodin's  Nocturne  from 
the  String  Quartet  No.  2,  Vaughan  Williams'  Fantasia  on  "Greensleeves,"  and  the 
ubiquitous  Pachelbel  Canon). 

-S.L. 
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Yuri  Temirkanov 

Yuri  Temirkanov  was  named  music  director  of  the  Leningrad  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  in  April  1988,  succeeding  Yevgeny  Mravinsky. 
Born  in  Nalchik  in  the  Caucasus  in  1938,  he  studied  violin  at  a 
local  music  school,  entered  the  Leningrad  Conservatory  School  for 
Talented  Children,  and  proceeded  to  the  Leningrad  Conservatory, 
graduating  in  1962  as  a  violinist  and  in  1965  as  a  conductor.  He 
then  began  conducting  at  the  Leningrad  Opera  and  in  1968  partici- 
pated  in  the  second  National  Conductors  Competition,  which  he 
jflL  I  won,  bringing  him  the  opportunity  to  conduct  all  of  the  major 

:mW     JBkl       I  Soviet  orchestras.  The  following  year  he  became  music  director  of 
the  Leningrad  Symphony,  touring  with  them  in  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Japan.  He 
left  the  Leningrad  Symphony  in  1977,  when  he  was  appointed  artistic  director  and  chief 
conductor  of  the  Kirov  Opera  in  Leningrad.  For  the  past  eleven  years  Mr.  Temirkanov  has 
been  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  He  appears  fre- 
quently with  the  major  British  orchestras  and  in  1987  joined  the  BBC  Symphony  on  tour 
in  Italy  and  in  the  USSR,  the  first  visit  by  a  London  orchestra  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
twelve  years.  In  the  summer  of  1987  he  conducted  the  Kirov  Opera  at  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden,  in  a  production  of  Boris  Godunov,  and  in  his  own  productions  of 
Eugene  Onegin  and  The  Queen  of  Spades.  He  has  conducted  most  of  the  major  European 
orchestras,  including  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Dresden  State 
Orchestra,  the  Royal  Concertgebouw,  and  the  Orchestre  de  Paris.  In  America  Mr.  Temir- 
kanov appears  regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  In  November  1990  he  made  his 
first  extensive  tour  of  the  United  States  with  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic,  marking  that 
orchestra's  return  to  the  United  States  after  more  than  a  decade.  As  part  of  a  long-term 
relationship  with  BMG/RCA  initiated  in  1988  he  will  record  the  major  orchestral  works  of 
Tchaikovsky,  Stravinsky,  Prokofiev,  and  Mussorgsky.  In  December  1990  he  led  an  inter- 
nationally televised  gala  concert  from  Leningrad  with  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic,  Itzhak 
Perlman,  and  Jessye  Norman,  celebrating  the  150th  anniversary  of  Tchaikovsky's  birth. 
His  recent  recordings  include  Prokofiev's  Symphony  No.  5  and  Love  of  Three  Oranges  with 
the  Leningrad  Philharmonic,  and  Mussorgsky's  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition  with  the  Royal 
Philharmonic.  Mr.  Temirkanov  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  with  subscription  con- 
certs in  November  1987  and  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  1988  and  1989. 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture. 


This  year,  there  is  a  $10.4  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn  — and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual 
Fund  — and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  today.  Because  without 
you,  the  picture  begins  to  fade. 
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Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1991-92  season.  (Friends'  benefits 

begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable  to  the  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


~i 


Name 


Tel. 


Address. 
City 


State 


Zip 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251.  KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 
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Boston 

Symphony 

Annual 

Fund 


The  Higginson  Society 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the 
following  contributors  for  their  generous  support  during 
the  1990-91  season.  These  patrons  have  each  donated 
$1,500  or  more  to  either  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  or  one  or  more  of  the  BSO  Capital  Gift  pro- 
grams. Gifts  to  the  Annual  Fund  are  unrestricted  and 
are  applied  directly  to  the  Orchestra's  operating  budget. 
Capital  Gifts  include  Named  Endowment  Funds, 
Endowed  Orchestra  Chairs,  the  Symphony  Hall  Reno- 
vation Campaign,  Endowed  Seats  in  Symphony  Hall, 
the  Musical  Instrument  Acquisition  Fund,  Pooled  Life 
Income  Plan  gifts,  and  unrestricted  gifts  to  endowment. 
This  listing  acknowledges  contributions  received 
between  September  1,  1990  and  August  31,  1991. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


Patrons 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Caro 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
Fitzpatriek 


Sponsors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 
Mrs.  Florence  Chesterton-Norris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 
Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 
Haskell  and  Ina  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry 
E.  Morton  Jennings 


Fellows 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Bailey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bakalar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

James  K.  Beranek 

Mrs.  Karl  Burack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Carr 

Charles  Christenson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Ms.  Mary  Hart  Cogan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Walter  J.  Connolly,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 

Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 


Mrs.  Ellen  0.  Jennings 
Ms.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

and  Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 
Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Palmer 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Cullinane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Doggett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

John  Gamble 

Mrs.  Joan  P.  Goldhammer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hangstefer 

Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  B.  Hostetter,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  KucharsM 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ellis  Little  (d) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompsor| 

Anonymous  (1) 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrall  E.  Pearson 

Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Davies  Sohier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 

Anonymous  (3) 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Manuelian 

Robert  G.  McCleUan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  James  Morton 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 

Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A  Rosse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 

Stephen  Tilton 

Charles  M.  Werly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Williams 

Anonymous  (2) 


*n 


NORTH  AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 

DAVID  B.  STONE  •  HANS  H.  ESTIN  •  JACOB  E  BROWN  II 
JOHN  H.  GRUMMON  •  EARL  E.  WATSON  III  •  JOHN  M.  REYNOLDS 

Providing 

Investment  and  Financial  Services 

for  Individuals  and  Families 

TEN  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  SUITE  300 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02109  •  617-695-2100 


Mother  needed  more  care  than  we  could  provide  at  home. 


Choosing  a  nursing  home  was  difficult.  How  do  you  evaluate  quality  care? 
How  do  you  find  a  place  comparable  to  home,  where  privacy  and  quality  of 
life  are  preserved?  We  feel  fortunate  to  have  found  a  warm  environment 
that  really  is  a  home.  It's  quite  small  and  beautifully  appointed;  her  doctor 
says  it's  known  for  fine  care.  Naturally,  Mother  was  nervous  at  first,  but 
now  she  takes  the  limo  to  the  Friday  afternoon  concert.  I  know  we  made 
the  right  decision. .  .she  ordered  new  stationery. 

Acknowledged  leaders  in  caring  for  those  you  love. 


OAKWOOD 

Manchester,  MA 
(508)  526-4653 


HEATHWOOD 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA 
(617)  332-4730 


ELMHURST 

Melrose,  MA 
(617)662-7500 


NORWOOD 

Norwood,  MA 
(617)  769-3704 
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Members 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goetz  B.  Eaton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 

Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Landay 

Mrs.  Charles  Almy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Elfers 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmet 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Anderson 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Endicott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  A  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eskandarian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Mrs.  Hortense  F.  Feldblum 

Richard  K.  Lochridge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Anthony 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Richard  Fennell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Mrs.  Elsie  J.  Apthorp 

Mrs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Marshall  and  Patricia  Armstrong 

Miss  Anna  E.  Finnerty 

Miss  Diane  H.  Lupean 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Axelrod 

Ms.  Michele  Fortune 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Maddox 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 

and  Peter  W.  Senopoulos 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mahoney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Bajakian 

Eugene  M.  Freedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gael  Mahony 

Mrs.  Hope  Lincoln  Baker 

Stefan  M.  Freudenberger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Baker 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Olivia  A.  Manice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Satoru  Masamune 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  C.  Matthews 

Richard  Bartley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Matthews 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Beard 

Mrs.  Morton  R.  Godine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Arthur  S.  Goldberg 

Dr.  Clinton  F.  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 

Carol  R.  Goldberg 

and  Ms.  Adele  Wick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Bohnen 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf  F.  Monosson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mrs.  Olney  S.  Morrill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  R.  Goldweitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 

Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  Morss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Grant 

David  G.  Mugar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  Calderwood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 

Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 

Ms.  Virginia  L.  Carroll 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Gregory 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Mrs.  Richard  P.  Chapman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 

Mrs.  Louville  Niles 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Child 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

James  Russell  Clarke,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Haas 

Miss  Mary-Catherine  O'Neill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Cleary 

Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Oliver 

Mrs.  Nicholas  B.  Clinch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Hannah 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Palmer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Hauser 

Gary  M.  Palter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Coit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ulf  B.  Heide 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Paresky 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.W.  Colburn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  M.  Henson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Pearce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 

Noah  T.  Herndon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Phillips 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Collier 

Mrs.  Harrison  D.  Horblit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Hosage 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cooper  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Pingree 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Donald  Hudson 

Mrs.  Hollis  Plimpton,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hunnewell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Curhan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hyman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Cutler 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Indeglia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Mrs.  Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 

Mrs.  Dewitt  John 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 

Mrs.  Albert  S.  Kahn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 

Miss  Amy  Davol 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Ribakoff 

Phillip  C.  Dee 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Robinson 

Mrs.  F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Nathaniel  T.  Dexter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Dr.  Jordan  S.  Ruboy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Dickerman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kopans 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Driver,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Richard  W.  Dwight 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 

Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 

Edward  J.  Kutlowski 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  S.  Scott  Morton 

Alan  H.  Scovell 

Robert  Segel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shane 

Mrs.  Jeanette  S.  Simon 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eliot  Snider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 

Theodore  E.  Stebbins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Stepanian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Stern 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Stevens 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  E.  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mrs.  Patricia  Hansen  Strang 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  B.  Talbot 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Taplin 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  0.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow 

Mrs.  David  Terwilliger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Nicholas  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Tichnor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tillinghast 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Tillman 

Mrs.  Richard  F.  Treadway 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Trippe 

Mrs.  Irving  Usen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 


Mrs.  Evelyn  R.  Wagstaff-Callahan 

Mrs.  H.  Saint  John  Webb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 

Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler 

Stetson  Whitcher 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Mrs.  Florence  T.  Whitney 

Richard  T.  Whitney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mrs.  Shepard  F.  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Wiseman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Ayer  Wood, 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 

Anonymous  (11) 


Recognize  Someone  Special 

What  finer  way  to  honor  someone  or  commemorate  a  special  occasion! 
For  a  $25,000  contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund, 
you  will  enjoy  the  privilege  of  naming  a  BSO  concert  in  tribute  to  or  in 
memory  of  an  individual  you  designate.  In  addition,  you  will  become  a  Patron 
of  the  Higginson  Society,  the  orchestra's  circle  of  its  most  generous  benefactors. 

Your  named  concert  will  receive  prominent  acknowledgment  in  the  BSO 
program  book,  along  with  a  biographical  appreciation  about  the  honoree.  We 
will  also  include  complimentary  tickets  for  your  friends  and  relatives.  Afterwards, 
you  and  your  guests  can  toast  the  occasion  at  a  private  reception  where  you  will 
be  greeted  by  the  conductor,  members  of  the  orchestra,  and  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 


"Because  I  love  music  and  can't  be  a  member 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  I  have 
found  this  a  most  rewarding  opportunity  to 
bring  great  music  to  Ufe.  It's  such  fun  to  be  an 
Esterhdxy  for  a  day! " 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Named  Concert  Contributor  since  1985 


For  further  information  about  naming  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert,  please 
contact  Susan  E.  Kinney,  Assistant  Director  of  Development,  (617)  638-9274. 

Name  a  BSO  Concert! 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Anthony 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Armstrong 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Axelrod 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  E.  Bain 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  Caroline  Thayer  Bland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Bodman  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 

Ms.  Renee  Burrows 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

Ms.  Deborah  P.  Clark 

Mrs.  George  H.A  Clowes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Constable 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mrs.  John  E.  Dawson 

Mrs.  Pierre  deBeaumont 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Dickinson 


Capital  Gifts  Contributors 

Dorothy  Duston 

Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 

Dr.  Joyce  Friedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  Grossman 

Catherine  Louise  Hagney  (d) 

Michael  A.  Halperson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hatsopoulos 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Hearne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 

Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Kaplan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Kluchman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Harry  Levinson,  M.D. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Sr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 

Miss  Charlotte  N.  May 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Professor  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Montgomery 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

C.  W.  Paine 

Richard  C.  Paine,  Jr. 

Miss  Sheila  Paine 

Walter  C.  Paine 

Mrs.  James  J.  Pastoriza,  Sr. 

Miss  Pauline  Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Salke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Miss  Rosamond  Sears 

Jerome  H.  Shapiro,  M.D. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Sohier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 

Alan  Steinert,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mrs.  Roland  von  Weber 

Miss  Christine  White 

Mrs.  Constance  V.  R.  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 

Anonymous  (2) 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  also  grateful  to  the  following  Corporations 
and  Foundations  for  their  contributions  of  $1,500  and  above  to  one  or  more  of 
the  BSO  Capital  Gift  Programs. 


Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
Associated  Radiologists 

of  Boston,  Inc. 
Bank  of  Boston 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 
Clark  Charitable  Trust 
Connell  Limited  Partnership 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Dynatech  Corporation 
Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 


The  Gillette  Company 

The  Carol  and  Avram  Goldberg 

Family  Foundation 
The  Grainger  Foundation 
Henry  Hornblower  Fund,  Inc. 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Co. 
The  Kresge  Foundation 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
The  New  England 


The  Esther  V.  &  Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Foundations, 
Helene  R.  Cahners-Kaplan  and 
Carol  R.  Goldberg,  Trustees 
Raytheon  Company 
Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
State  Street  Foundation 
Abbot  &  Dorothy  H.  Stevens  Foundation 
Tremont  Street  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 

$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 
of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  North  American  Tour 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lane 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  O.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
William  K.  O'Brien 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Deloitte  &  Touche 
James  T.  McBride 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 


Dynatech  Corporation 
J. P.  Barger 

Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EG&G,  Inc. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

First  Winthrop  Corporation 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Graf  aeon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

The  Henley  Group 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Lawner  Reingold  Britton  &  Partners 
Michael  H.  Reingold 
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1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

MCI 

Jonathan  Crane 

McKinsey  &  Company 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

The  New  England 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Nynex  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


PaineWebber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

People  Magazine 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  Picard 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 


WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 


*       y       CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

104.9  FM 


Celebrating  a  Quarter-Century  of 
Classical  Music  on  104.9  FM. 

1  (800)  370-104.9  (In  Mass.) 
1  (508)  927-104.9 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Leaders  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  support  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which 
are  capitalized  denote  Business  Honor  Roll  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  treble 
clef  (|)  denotes  support  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An  eighth-note  symbol  (JO  indicates  support  of 
$2,500-$4,999. 


Accountants 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 
William  F.  Meagher 

J1  Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
William  K.  O'Brien 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 
Robert  D.  Happ 

■^Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.,  P.C. 
Allan  Tofias 

Advertising/Public  Relations 


ARNOLD  FORTUNA  LANE 
Edward  Eskandarian 

$Cabot  Communications 
William  I.  Monaghan 

Clark/Linsky  Design 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

LAWNER  REINGOLD 
BRITTON  &  PARTNERS 
Michael  H.  Reingold 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

$  Northrop  Corporation 
Kent  Kresa 
Alarm  Systems 

American  Alarm  &  Communications 
Richard  Sampson 
Antiques/ Art  Galleries 

Malerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 
Automotive 

^J.N.  Phillips  Glass 
Company,  Inc. 
Alan  L.  Rosenfield 


LEXUS 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 
Ira  Stepanian 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Bancorp 
Richard  Laine 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 
John  Laird 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Brooks  Sullivan 

^Eastern  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

|USTrust 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building/Contracting 

| Harvey  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

•^Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

^Walsh  Brothers 
James  Walsh  n 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

•^Andersen  Consulting  Co. 
William  D.  Green 

g Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

|  The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 
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CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

•^Corporate  Decisions 
David  J.  Morrison 

$  Fairfield  Financial  Holdings 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

•^General  Electric  Consulting 
James  J.  Harrigan 

i'lrma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

|Lochridge  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

i1  Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

$  Prudential  Securities 
Robert  Whelan 

|Rath  &  Strong 
Dan  Ciampa 

THOMAS  H.  LEE  COMPANY 

Thomas  H.  Lee 

^The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

$  Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

|  Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee  Company 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

|Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

|0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

Seasoned  to  Taste 
Tom  Brooks 


GUILD,  MONRAD  &  OATES,  INC. 

Family  Investment  Advisers 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  the  Management  of  Investments 

and  Tax  and  Estate  Planning 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr.  Ernest  E.  Monrad  William  A.  Oates,  Jr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 


Tower  Records  has 
the  largest  selection  of 
Classical,  Opera  and 
Chamber  music. 


(Located  3  blocks 

from  Symphony  Hall) 


TOWER  RECOR 

COMING  TO 

HARVARD  SO 


MRRlCQRltSWMQ 


BOSTON    Mass.  Ave.  at  Newbury 

Hynes  Convention  Center/ iC A  (J)  stop  on  the  Green  Line 


Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

Education 


^Bentley  College 
Gregory  Adamian 

Electrical/Electronics 


W  Analytical  Systems 
Engineering  Corporation 
Michael  B.  RuMn 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Mass.  Electric  Construction 
Company 
Bill  Breen 

/p.h  mechanical  Corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

$R  &  D  Electrical  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

J1  Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

HEC,  Inc. 

David  S.  Dayton 

^Mobil  Oil 
Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 

«^GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Continental  Cablevision 
Amos  Hostetter,  Jr. 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A  Smith 

Loews  Theatres 
A  Alan  Friedberg 

PEOPLE  MAGAZINE 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL 
5  BOSTON 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

Environmental 

^  Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Toxikon  Corporation 
Laxman  S.  DeSai 

Finance/Investments 

3i  Corporation 
Geoffrey  N.  Taylor 

^Advent  International 
Peter  A  Brooke 

•^Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Robert  E.  Flaherty 

i'Bear  Stearns  &  Company,  Inc. 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

BOT  Financial  Corporation  — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

| Essex  Investment  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

|Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

$  Fidelity  Investment  Institutional 
Group 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

J1  The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcom  MacColl 

J1  First  Security  Services 
Robert  L.  Johnson 

^GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

•^Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

|  Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

|  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 
John  G.  Higgins 

$Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

i^The  Putnam 
Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 
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$Spaulding  Investment 
Company 
C.H.  Spaulding 

$,  State  Street  Development 
Management  Corp. 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

•^Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

^Woodstock  Corporation 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

High  Technology 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

| Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

|CSC  Consulting,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Davox  Corporation 
Daniel  Hosage 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

^EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  COMPANY 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

Winter-metrics  Inc. 
Joseph  A  Saponaro 

|  Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 


■ 


Meeting  planners  who  need 

help  with  their  budgets 
should  go  to  business  school. 


At  Bentley  College's  Office  of 
Conferencing  and  Special  Events 
(C  A.S.E.),  we  know  better  than 
anyone  how  to  work  within  your 
budget  without  sacrificing  the 
grade  A  facilities,  services  and 
amenities  you  need  to  make  your 
meeting  a  success. 

We're  conveniently  located  and 
can  accommodate  meetings  from 
15  to  1200  people.  And  we  offer 
full-service  catering  by  Marriott, 
recreational  facilities,  free  parking 
and  satellite  video/teleconferencing. 

So  when  you're  studying  loca- 
tions for  your  next  meeting,  call 
(617)891-CASE.  It's  the  best  way 
to  earn  extra  credit. 


QUI  Bentley  College 


For  meetings  of  the  minds. 

The  Office  of  Conferencing  And  Special  Events. 
Waltham,  MA  02254 


CAREY8 


LIMOUSINE 

•CHAUFFEUR  DRIVEN  SEDANS, 

VANS  AND  LIMOUSINES 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 
•EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 
Est.  1924 

623-8700 

24  HR.  SERVICE/BOSTON  AREA 

A&A  LIMOUSINE  RENTING  INC. 
161  BROADWAY— SOMERVILLE,  MA 

SERVICE  IN  300  CITIES  •  60  COUNTRIES  •  6  CONTINENTS 

MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

NATIONWIDE  1-800-336-4646 
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J^IPL  Systems,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

$M/A-Com,  Inc. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A  Gil  martin 

i'The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

J1  Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

|Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

•^Polaroid  Corporation 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

|Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

^Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Dennis  Picard 

|  Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

|  Stratus  Computer 
William  E.  Foster 

>TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

|Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

^Whistler  Corp. 
Charles  A  Stott 

Hotels/Restaurants 

i'Back  Bay  Hilton 
James  A  Daley 

''Boston  Harbor  Hotel 
James  M.  Carmody 

•^Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
Jurgen  Giesbert 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 
Robin  A  Brown 


GREATER  BOSTON 
HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

$ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  II .  Fitzpatrick 

J*  The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Thomas  Egan 

i1  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Stephen  Foster 

•^Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

$The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Insurance 

•T1  American  Title  Insurance  Company 
Terry  E.  Cook 

JArkwright 
Enzo  Rebula 

|  Berkshire  Partners 
Carl  Ferenbach 

|Caddell  &  Byers 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

^Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  S.  Doyle 

^  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  Gillespie 

|Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 
William  F.  Newell 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

•^Johnson  &  Higgins  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

•^Keystone  Provident  Life 
Insurance  Company 
Robert  G.  Sharp 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

|  Safety  Insurance  Company 
Richard  B.  Simehes 

$  Sedgwick  James  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  H.  Sullivan 


Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 
of  Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 
Joseph  Hunt 

•^Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart 
Robert  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick  &  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

|  Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

|  Goodwin,  Procter  and  Hoar 
•Robert  B.  Fraser 

•^Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A  Hubbard  II 

J1  Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

^  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

$Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris, 
Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

•^  Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

$  Palmer  &  Dodge 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

•f'Ben  Mac  Enterprises 
Thomas  McAuliife 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manuf ac  luring 

iAlles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Allwaste  Asbestos  Abatement,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 
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MA 


MARIA 

Top-notch  North  End 

eatery.  .  .  with  outstanding 

nuova  cucina.  Romantic  and  delicious. 

Zagat  Survey,  1992 

Were  it  not  for  the  dramatic 

Boston  skyline  in  the  background, 

you  'd  swear  you  were  in  Europe. 

A  Taste  of  Boston,  1990 

All  the  elements  of 

lapatria  without  the  cliche  knickknacks 

and  the  pizza-pasta-pudding  routine. 

Business  and  Beyond,  1989 

3  NORTH  SQUARE,  BOSTON     (617)523-0077 


Valet  Parking 


keceptions 


floral  Artistry 

by  Pauline  IZynkk 


"Elegance  and  artistry  in  floral  design 

for  corporate  events,  weddings  and 

other  significant  occasions.  Jor  a 

free  color  brochure  or  consultation, 

please  call  us  at: 
800-32-FLORA/508-526-4159. 


X  t 

Intimate  Ambience,         fc, 
Complimentary  Breakfast, 
Remarkable  Rates. 

Hotel  Wales 

1295  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

For  reservations:  212/876-6000 
or  toll-free,  800/428-5252 


r;r<-'>  ^ 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony,    ^ 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
(617)-542-6913 
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Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

J^Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

J1  Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

$C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 

'  Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

J1  Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 
William  F.  Connell 

|Converse,  Inc. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

|FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

|GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

$GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

|  General  Latex  and 
Chemical  Corp. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

^Harvard  Folding  Box 
Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

J'HMK  Enterprises 
Steven  Karol 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A,  Vaule,  Jr. 

I  Leach  &  Garner  Company 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Legget  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

|New  England  Business 
Service,  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

^Rand-Whitney  Corporation 
Robert  Kraft 

^Reebok  International  Ltd. 
Paul  Fireman 


«^The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

$The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

^Superior  Brands,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

^The  Tonon  Group 
Robert  Tonon 

•^Watts  Industries,  Inc. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 


Printing/Publishing 

•^Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

Robert  L.  Krakoff 

•^Daniels  Printing 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

GRAFACON,  INC. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
Bill  Steel 


Real  Estate/Development 

|  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

•^The  Chiofaro  Company 
Donald  Chiofaro 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran-Jennison  Companies 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

^The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

Horizon  Commercial 
Management 
Joan  Eliachar 
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J1  John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Keller  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

•^Meditrust  Corporation 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Nordblom  Company 
Roger  P.  Nordblom 

^Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

fArley  Merchandise  Corporation 
David  I.  Riemer 

•^Carillon  Importers,  Ltd. 
Ernest  Capria 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

f  Henri  Bendel 
Jeff  Byron 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

•^Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

•^Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Koko  BoodaMan  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harry  and  Michael  Boodakian 

•^Lancome  Paris 
Steve  Morse 

|Neiman  Marcus 
William  D.  Roddy 

Prize  Possessions 
Virginia  N.  Durfee 

Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

J*  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  Goldberg 

^Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

Science/Medical 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

|  Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

|Damon  Corporation 
Robert  L.  Rosen 


IMAQINE... 


*+  funding  a  significant  gift  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

**  realizing  a  substantial  income  for  life 

**  receiving  cash  back  through  an 
immediate  income  tax  deduction 


Sound  interesting? 

For  information  about  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
charitable  gift  plans,  contact  Joyce  Serwitz,  Director  of  Major 
Gifts,  at  (617)  638-9273. 


GROGAN  &  COMPANY 


fine  Art  Auctioneers  and  A 


pp 


raisers 


'■■ 


v><ommitted  to  serving;  heirs  and  executors 

in  the  appraisal  and  auction  sale  of 

estate  property.  To  learn  more  about  our 

services  please  contact  Michael  B.  Grogan. 


Bostons  Own  Auction  House 

890  vJommonwealtn  Avenue,  Doston,  iHassacnusetts  02215 
Telepkone  (617)  566-4100    •   Fax  (617)  566-7715 
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i'HCA  Portsmouth  Regional  Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

$JA.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

J1  Lifeline 
Arthur  Phipps 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

/Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 


Shaughnessy  &  Ahern  Co. 
John  J.  Shaughnessy 

|  TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel/Transportation 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Norman  Tasgal 

Telecommunications 

i^AT&T 

Donald  Bonoff 
Timothy  Murray 


^AT&T  Network  Systems 
John  F.  McKinnon 
Robert  Sanferrare 

J1  Cellular  One 
Charles  Hoffman 

MCI 
Jonathan  Crane 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 
Brian  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 


Dinner  and  symphony. 
In  concert. 

Uur  symphony  menu  is  the  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance. 

The  fixed-price,  three-course  dinners  are  prepared  and  served  with  style. 

And  accompanied  by  free  parking.  So  you  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll 

to  symphony  with  time  to  spare.  For  reservations,  call  424-7000. 

ROMENADE 

At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday,  March  19,  at  8 
Friday,  March  20,  at  2 
Saturday,  March  21,  at  8 

MAREK  JANOWSKI  conducting 


MBSSIABN 


Un  Sourire 
(American  premiere) 


bartOk 


Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante  — 
Allegro  molto 

ZOLTAN  KOCSIS 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Opus  67 

Allegro  con  brio 
Andante  con  moto 
Allegro  — 
Allegro 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season 
are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.,  to  charge 
tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send 
payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for  each  ticket 
ordered  by  phone. 
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COMING  CONCERTS 


Thursday  'C- March  19,  8-9:45 
Friday  'B'- March  20,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'B'- March  21,  8-9:45 
MAREK  JANOWSKI  conducting 
ZOLTAN  KOCSIS,  piano 
MESSIAEN  Un  sourire 

BARTOK  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  5 


ft 


0 
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Courses  &  workshops  in  Art,  Crafts, 
Design,  Media  &  Performing  Arts,  Art  History 
&  Art  Education. 

International  Studios  in  London,  Greece, 

Italy  and  Mexico. 

August  Studios  for  High  School  Students 

Program  of  Continuing  Education 

621  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  021 15 
Call  61 7/232-1 555  for  brochure 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been  orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in  New 
England  and  we've 
never  missed  a  beat. 

Call  me  at  734-2100 

I  know  we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 


Thursday,  March  26,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  9:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'D'-  March  26,  8-9:45 
Friday  'A' -March  27,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'A' -March  28,  8-9:45 

MAREK  JANOWSKI  conducting 
MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin 

SPOHR  Violin  Concerto  No.  8, 

Gesangsszene 

STRAUSS  Metamorphosen,  for 

twenty-three  solo 
strings 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  99 

Thursday  'C  -April  2,  8-9:55 
Friday  Evening— April  3,  8-9:55 
Saturday  'A' -April  4,  8-9:55 
GRANT  LLEWELLYN  conducting 
BERNARD  D'ASCOLI,  piano 

WEIR  Music,  Untangled 

(composed  for  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1990) 
BEETHOVEN  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 

WALTON  Symphony  No.  1 

Tuesday,  April  7,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal  (Non-subscription) 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  9:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Tuesday  'C  -April  7,  8-10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
GEDON  KREMER,  violin 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLD7ER,  conductor 

IVES  Symphony  No.  4 

LOURIE  Fragments  from  the  opera 

The  Blackamoor  of  Peter 
the  Great,  for  violin  and 
orchestra 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Violin  Concerto 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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FINE  ARTS 

RESTAURANT 


The  FINE   ARTS   RESTAURANT  is  the 
perfect  place  for  a  pre-concert  lunch  or  dinner. 
Regional  and  ethnic  cuisine,  prepared  with  the 
freshest  ingredients,  is  artistically  presented 
to  complement  art  exhibits.  (Museum  admission 
is  not  required  to  dine  in  the  restaurant.) 

Lunch:    Tuesday  through  Sunday,  1 1 :30  am  -  2:30  pm 
Dinner:  Wednesday  through  Friday,  5:30  -  8:30  pm 
Call  direct:  (617)  266-3663  or  (617)  267-9300  x474 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

465  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston  MA  02115 


We  salute  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  their  111th  season 


WELCH  &  FORBES 


JOHN  K.  SPRING 
KENNETH  S.  SAFE,  JR. 
JOHN  LOWELL 
THOMAS  N.  DABNEY 
V.  WILLIAM  EFTHIM 
GUIDO  R.  PERERA,  JR. 


RICHARD  OLNEY  III 
ARTHUR  C.  HODGES 
M.  LYNN  BRENNAN 
JOHN  H.  EMMONS,  JR. 
OLIVER  A.  SPALDING 
CHARLES  T.  HAYDOCK 


Creative  financial  planning  and  investment  advice  since  1838 


45  School  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108    Tel.  (617)  523-1635 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 
(266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and 
take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  and  Tuesday-,  Thursday-,  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concerts.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The 
tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are  sold  at  $6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m. 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as  of  5  p.m. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance . 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a 
ticket  stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland 
Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guar- 
anteed pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening 
concerts  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Sub- 
scription Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area);  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live 
by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition,  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Develop- 
ment Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with 
your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A 
Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate 
recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Office  at  (617)  638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
Saturday  from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  inter- 
mission. The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Sym- 
phony Lap  Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel 
and  recordings.  The  Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A 
selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further 
information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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A  TRADITION  OF  FINANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation, 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Tokyo,  Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1989. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 
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SUPPER  CONCERT  VII 

Saturday,  March  14,  at  6 
Tuesday,  March  17,  at  6 

TAMARA  SMIRNOVA-SAJFAR,  violin 
AZA  RAYKHTSAUM,  violin 
OWEN  YOUNG,  cello 
TATIANA  YAMPOLSKY,  piano 


PROKOFIEV 


Sonata  in  C  for  two  violins,  Opus  56 

Andante  cantabile 

Allegro 

Commodo  (quasi  Allegretto) 

Allegro  con  brio 

Ms.  SMIRNOVA-SAJFAR  and  Ms.  RAYKHTSAUM 


SHOSTAKOVICH 


Piano  Trio  No.  2  in  E  minor,  Opus  67 

Andante — Moderato 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Largo 

Allegretto — Adagio 

Ms.  YAMPOLSKY,  Ms.  SMIRNOVA-SAJFAR, 
and  Mr.  YOUNG 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  18 


Sergei  Prokofiev 

Sonata  in  C  for  two  violins,  Opus  56 


Prokofiev  had  to  a  considerable  extent  lived  down  his  youthful  reputation  as  an 
enfant  terrible  by  1932,  when  he  came  to  compose  this  sonata.  Indeed,  he  had 
eagerly  accepted  the  challenge  of  writing  music  that  would  speak  to  a  broad 
audience,  and  he  was  thus  delighted  to  be  asked  to  write  music  for  the  film  Lt.  Kije, 
which  he  later  turned  into  a  popular  concert  suite.  It  was  at  this  time,  and  with 
such  artistic  concerns,  that  he  turned  to  writing  a  substantial  work  for  two  violins, 
which  was  to  be  premiered  in  Paris.  Prokofiev's  own  memoirs  tell  the  amusing  tale: 

A  society  called  the  'Triton"  had  been  formed  in  Paris  for  the 
performance  of  new  chamber  music.  Honegger,  Milhaud,  Poulenc, 
myself  and  others  joined  it.  Listening  to  bad  music  sometimes  inspires 
good  ideas.  'That's  not  the  way  to  do  it,"  one  tells  oneself,  "it  should  be 
done  this  way."  That  is  how  I  happened  to  write  my  sonata  for  two 
violins.  After  once  hearing  an  unsuccessful  piece  for  two  violins  without 
piano  accompaniment,  it  struck  me  that  in  spite  of  the  apparent 
limitations  of  such  a  duet,  one  could  make  it  interesting  enough  to  listen 
to  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  without  tiring.  The  sonata  was  performed  at 
the  official  opening  of  the  "Triton"  on  December  16, 1932,  which  chanced 
to  coincide  with  the  premiere  of  my  Dnieper  ballet  [On  the  Dnieper]. 
Fortunately  the  ballet  came  on  half  an  hour  later,  and  so  immediately 
after  the  sonata  we  dashed  over  to  the  Grand  Opera-musicians,  critics, 
author  all  together. 

Those  present  before  the  mad  rush  to  the  ballet  performance  heard  a  surprisingly 
serious,  even  austere,  composition.  Rather  than  exploiting  the  familiar  flashy 
dazzle  of  his  concertos  for  piano  or  violin,  Prokofiev  restrained  his  exuberance. 
The  sonata  is  thus  one  of  the  first  examples  of  "the  new  simplicity"  that  Prokofiev 
sought  at  the  time  he  contemplated  dividing  his  life  between  Russia  and  the  West. 
But  he  had  not  yet  found  the  accessible  directness  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  or  the  Second 
Violin  Concerto,  so  the  two-violin  sonata  fell  between  two  stools-neither 
intellectual  enough  for  the  musical  intelligentsia  of  Paris  nor  folksy  enough  for  the 
Russian  proletariat.  It  thus  marks  a  fascinating  midpoint  in  the  style  of  this 
composer  who  lived  alternately  in  two  different  worlds-both  musical  and 
political-which  he  was  given  no  opportunity  to  reconcile. 


Dmitri  Shostakovich 

Trio  No.  2  in  E  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Opus  67 

Shostakovich  composed  his  Second  Piano  Trio  in  1944  (the  First  was  a  youthful 
work  written  in  1923  which  Shostakovich  called  Opus  8,  though  he  never  published 
it).  Thus  it  came  right  on  the  heels  of  the  two  wartime  symphonies,  No.  7  {Leningrad) 
and  No.  8.  It  was  premiered  at  the  same  concert  as  the  Second  String  Quartet.  The 
composer  himself  played  the  piano  part,  while  the  string  parts  were  taken  by  two 
members  of  the  Beethoven  Quartet.  Officially  the  trio  was  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Shostakovich's  close  friend,  Ivan  Sollertinsky,  who  had  died  in  a  Nazi 
camp.  But  the  music  cannot  help  but  evoke  the  wider  world  situation  as  well,  and 
throughout  all  four  movements  the  mood  is  essentially  elegiac. 
The  work  opens  with  an  astonishing  texture:  a  slow  fugato  with  the  cello  in  a 


high  register,  the  violin  entering  in  the  middle,  and  then  the  piano  in  the  bass. 
Throughout  the  work  Shostakovich  takes  great  pains  to  prevent  the  piano  part 
from  overpowering  the  strings.  The  bulk  of  the  first  movement  is  in  sonata  form. 
It  is  followed  by  a  scherzo-like  movement  in  F-sharp,  where  the  two  stringed 
instruments  band  together,  as  it  were,  against  the  onslaught  of  the  piano.  The  third 
movement  is  a  passacaglia  in  the  dark  key  of  B-flat  minor,  based  on  a  series  of 
eight  chords  sounded  in  the  piano  at  the  outset.  These  repeating  harmonies 
modulate  from  B-flat  minor  to  B  minor  and  back;  over  them,  the  violin  and  cello 
sing  their  mournful  song.  At  the  final  statement,  the  B  becomes  a  dominant  to  the 
home  key  of  E  minor,  leading  directly  into  the  finale.  The  last  movement  is  cast  in 
a  kind  of  sonata-rondo  form,  but  what  is  most  striking  is  its  half-mocking  tone 
with  uneasy  shades  of  meaning.  This  has  sometimes  been  called  the  'Jewish"  part 
of  the  trio-a  daring  choice  on  the  composer's  part  at  a  time  when  the  regime  was 
starting  a  new  campaign  of  anti-Semitism.  That  portion  had  to  be  repeated,  by 
audience  demand,  at  the  opening  performance.  But  the  first  performance  was  for  a 
long  time  the  last;  almost  at  once  it  was  forbidden  to  perform  the  Trio.  Even  now, 
more  than  forty  years  after  its  completion,  it  evokes  tragedy  and  sorrow  through 
musical  means.  Just  before  the  recapitulation  in  the  last  movement  there  is  a  hint 
of  the  opening  fugato,  and  the  final  hushed  coda  combines  the  passacaglia  chords 
in  the  piano  with  broken  statements  of  the  movement's  main  theme  in  the  violin 
and  cello-and  the  rest  is  silence. 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 


Born  in  Siberia,  Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
as  its  associate  concertmaster  in  the  fall  of  1986;  she  is  also  concertmaster  of  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  Ms.  Smirnova-Sajfar  started  playing  the  violin  at  six  and 
graduated  in  1981  from  the  Tchaikovsky  Conservatory  in  Moscow,  where  she 
studied  with  Eugenia  Chugaeva.  Upon  completing  her  studies  she  moved  to 
Zagreb,  where  she  soon  became  concertmaster  of  the  Zagreb  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  the  youngest  concertmaster  in  the  history  of  that  ensemble.  A  Bronze 
Medalist  in  the  1985  Queen  Elisabeth  Competition  in  Brussels,  Ms.  Smirnova-Sajfar 
performs  regularly  at  the  Dubrovnik  Summer  Festival  and  is  a  laureate  of  the 
annual  award  of  the  Croatian  Musicians  Association  for  1988,  "Milka  Trnina."  She 
made  her  American  recital  debut  in  November  1986  at  Jordan  Hall  and  has 
performed  as  concerto  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra,  and  many  New  England-area  orchestras,  as  well  as  in  California  and 
North  Carolina.  Ms.  Smirnova-Sajfar  has  recorded  for  Jugoton  and  has  been  a 
lecturer  at  the  Music  Academy  in  Zagreb.  She  now  makes  her  home  in  Newton 
with  her  husband  Miljenko  £ajfar,  who  was  principal  cellist  of  the  Zagreb 
Philharmonic,  and  their  son. 


BSO  violinist  Aza  Raykhtsaum  was  born  in  Leningrad  and  began  studying  the 
piano  when  she  was  five,  taking  up  the  violin  a  year  later  at  the  suggestion  of  her 
teacher.  Ms.  Raykhtsaum  majored  in  violin  at  the  Leningrad  Conservatory,  where 
she  studied  with  the  renowned  Ryabinkov;  she  became  concertmaster  of  the 
Leningrad  Conservatory  Orchestra  and  a  first  violinist  in  the  Leningrad 
Philharmonic.  In  1980  she  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  after  which  she  joined 
the  Houston  Symphony  as  a  first  violinist  and  then  became  a  member  of  the 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1982.  She  has  appeared  as  soloist  in  the  Glazunov 
Violin  Concerto  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  John 
Williams.  Ms.  Raykhtsaum  teaches  privately  and  performs  chamber  music 
frequently  in  the  Boston  area  with  her  husband,  BSO  principal  cellist  Jules  Eskin. 

Cellist  Owen  Young  graduated  cum  laude  from  Yale  University  with  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees  in  music.  A  student  of  Aldo  Parisot,  he  served  as  principal  cellist 
with  the  Yale  Symphony  Orchestra  and  was  a  soloist  on  that  orchestra's  1985 
European  tour.  For  the  1986-87  season  he  was  third-chair  cellist  with  the  New 
Haven  Symphony.  A  Tangle  wood  Music  Center  Fellow  in  1986  and  1987,  and  a 
participant  also  in  the  Banff  and  Aspen  summer  music  festivals,  Mr.  Young  is  a 
frequent  performer  of  chamber  music  and  recitals  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
He  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  orchestras  including  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the 
Yale  Symphony,  and  the  Eastern  Connecticut  Symphony.  Mr.  Young  played  as  an 
Orchestra  Fellow  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony  in  1988  and  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  for  the  1988-89  season.  From  1989  to  1991  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony;  from  1990  to  1991  he  was  a  member  of  the  music  faculty  of 
Duquesne  University  in  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Young  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1991.  He  is  currently  Resident  Tutor  of  Music 
and  Director  of  Concerts  in  Dunster  House  at  Harvard  University. 

A  Russian  pianist  of  Armenian  origin,  Tatiana  Yampolsky  began  her  musical 
studies  at  the  age  of  five  and  made  her  debut  when  she  was  twelve,  at  the  Large 
Hall  of  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  Ms.  Yampolsky  graduated  with  honors  from 
the  Moscow  Conservatory,  where  she  studied  with  the  prominent  Soviet  pianists 
Yakov  Flier  and  Dmitry  Bashkirov,  and  received  her  degree  in  both  concert 
performance  and  piano  teaching.  Ms.  Yampolsky  performed  in  concerts 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  playing  in  recitals,  with  orchestra,  and  for  Moscow 
Broadcasting.  Since  emigrating  to  the  United  States  she  has  performed  in  many 
recitals  and  concerts;  she  has  also  appeared  as  soloist  with  a  number  of  orchestras, 
including  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and  the  Atlantic  Symphony  of  Canada,  and 
been  pianist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  addition  to  her  concert 
career,  Tatiana  Yampolsky  teaches  advanced  students  referred  to  her  by  the 
Harvard  University  Music  Department.  A  resident  of  Newton,  she  is  a  faculty 
member  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge. 
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Celebrating  the  100th  Anniversary 
of  the  Birth  of  Charles  Munch 
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To  mark  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Munch,  the  Boston  Symphony  Archives  has  mounted 
a  display  of  memorabiha  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs,  and  other 
historical  documents,  the  exhibit  explores  the  career  of  Charles  Munch,  focusing  on  his  tenure  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to  1962.  In  the  photograph  above, 
Munch  (right)  is  shown  with  guest  conductor  Pierre  Monteux  (left),  himself  music  director  of  the 
BSO  from  1919  to  1924,  and  the  train  conductor  just  prior  to  departing  on  the  BSO's  transconti- 
nental tour  in  1953.  The  Boston  Symphony  Archives  extends  special  thanks  to  Bunnell  Frame  Shop 
for  its  generous  assistance  in  mounting  this  exhibit. 
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A  Tribute  to  the  Calvert  Trust 

The  appearances  of  Zoltan  Kocsis  on  March 
19,  20,  and  21  have  been  funded  in  part  by 
The  Calvert  Trust  Endowment  Fund.  The  Cal- 
vert Trust  was  established  in  1965  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Ruth  Crary  Young  and  named  in  honor  of 
her  father,  Calvert  Crary.  Mrs.  Young  was  a 
faithful  Friday-afternoon  subscriber  and  dedi- 
cated Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra during  her  lifetime.  The  Fund  was  created 
in  1989  to  support  the  appearance  of  a  guest 
artist  each  season. 

"Salute  to  Symphony"  Highlights 

NYNEX  Corporation,  WCRB,  WCVB,  and  the 

Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 
join  forces  to  celebrate  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras  during  "Salute  to 
Symphony"  weekend,  April  10-13.  WCRB 
102.5  FM  Classical  Radio  Boston  will  begin 
dedicating  on-air  time  to  BSO  and  Boston 
Pops  performances  on  April  1.  The  station  will 
broadcast  "Announcers'  Choice:  Best  of  the 
BSO"  on  Saturday,  April  11,  at  8  p.m.,  and 
will  broadcast  live  from  the  Symphony  Hall 
Open  House  the  following  day.  WCRB  will  also 
be  on  hand  on  Friday,  April  10,  as  "Salute  to 
Symphony"  begins  in  style  with  a  kickoff  event 
at  South  Station  from  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  For 
the  fourth  consecutive  year,  NYNEX  is  spon- 
soring the  Symphony  Hall  Open  House,  a  day 
of  free  activities  and  performances  for  the 
entire  community,  to  take  place  on  Sunday, 
April  12,  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  This  year's 
instrument  demonstrations  will  include  music 
synthesizers  as  well  as  modern  instruments. 
Bringing  the  "Salute"  festivities  to  a  close  will 
be  a  live  telecast  from  Symphony  Hall  on 
Monday,  April  13,  on  WCVB-TV  Channel  5 
from  7:30  to  9  p.m.  Hosted  by  WCVB's 
Natalie  Jacobson,  Chet  Curtis,  and  Frank 
Avruch,  the  program  will  feature  the  BSO 
led  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  John  Williams.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of 
Volunteers  will  be  answering  phones  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  to  accept  pledges  at 
(617)  262-8700  or  1-800-325-9400  throughout 
the  weekend.  Donors  to  "Salute  to  Symphony" 
1992  may  choose  from  a  number  of  exclusive 
incentive  gifts,  including  a  brass  keychain  in 
the  shape  of  a  concert  ticket  ($15),  a  child's 


bookbag  (also  $15),  a  BSO  mug  or  t-shirt 
($25),  a  limited-edition  "Salute"  CD  or  cas- 
sette ($40),  and  a  BSO  golf  umbrella  or 
Boston  Pops  beach  blanket  ($60).  In  addition, 
a  contribution  of  $50  or  more  will  make  you  a 
Friend  of  the  orchestra,  entitling  you  to  a  vari- 
ety of  benefits. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  eighteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting  their 
work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first- 
balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On  display 
through  April  6  is  an  exhibit  celebrating 
"Youth  Arts  Month."  Coordinated  by  Leslie 
Ann  Miller,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Art  Educator  Association,  the  exhibit  features 
more  than  fifty  works  by  public  school  students 
from  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade 
across  the  state.  This  will  be  followed  by  an 
exhibit  of  works  from  the  Copley  Society  of 
Boston,  the  country's  oldest  nonprofit  art  asso- 
ciation (April  21 -May  18),  and  landscapes  and 
seascapes  by  ten  New  England  artists  from 
RE: ART  in  Newton  Centre  (May  18- June  15). 
These  exhibits  are  sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  and  a 
portion  of  each  sale  benefits  the  orchestra. 
Please  contact  the  Volunteer  Office  at  (617) 
638-9390,  for  further  information. 

Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  pre-concert  events. 
"Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet  supper  at 
6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's  Higginson  Hall 
with  an  informative  talk  by  a  BSO  player  or 
other  distinguished  member  of  the  music  com- 
munity. "Supper  Concerts"  offer  a  chamber 
music  performance  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  at  6  p.m.,  followed  by  a  buffet  supper 
served  in  Higginson  Hall.  Doors  open  for  all 
Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for  a  la  carte  cocktails 
and  conversation.  These  events  are  offered  on 
an  individual  basis,  even  to  those  who  are  not 
attending  that  evening's  BSO  concert.  Speak- 
ers for  upcoming  Supper  Talks  include  BSO 
Assistant  Conductor  Grant  Llewellyn  (Thurs- 
day, March  26),  BSO  principal  second  violin 
Marylou  Speaker  Churchill  (Tuesday,  April  7), 
and  BSO  viola  Mark  Ludwig  (Thursday,  April 


Tuesday,  April  7, 10:30  am 
Open  Rehearsal 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 
Gidon  Kremer,  violin 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

John  Oliver,  conductor 
Music  of  Ives,  Lourie, 

and  Tchaikovsky 
Tickets:  $5.00 

Tuesday,  April  7,  8:00  pm 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 
Gidon  Kremer,  violin 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

John  Oliver,  conductor 
Music  of  Ives,  Lourie, 

and  Tchaikovsky 
Tickets:  $19.00  -  $49.50 

Thursday,  April  9,  8:00  pm 
City  of  Birmingham 

Symphony  Orchestra 
Simon  Rattle,  conductor 
Elise  Ross,  soprano 
Robin  Buck,  baritone 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

John  Oliver,  conductor 
Music  of  Nielsen  and  Ravel  (1911) 
Tickets:  $19.00  -  $49.50 


EXPLORING  THE 
CULTURAL  IMPACT 
OF  THE  YEARS 
1911, 1912,  AND  1913 


Friday,  April  10,  2:00  pm 
City  of  Birmingham 

Symphony  Orchestra 
Simon  Rattle,  conductor 
Elise  Ross,  soprano 
Emanuel  Ax,  piano 
Music  of  Schoenberg,  Prokofiev, 

and  Debussy  (1912) 
Tickets:  $19.00  -  $49.50 

Saturday,  April  11,  5:30  pm 
A  musical  encounter  with 

Simon  Rattle  and  the  City  of 

Birmingham  Symphony 

Orchestra.  A  discussion  including 

musical  demonstrations. 
Tickets:  $5.00  (free  with  a 

ticket  to  the  8:00  pm  concert) 

Saturday,  April  11,  8:00  pm 
City  of  Birmingham 

Symphony  Orchestra 
Simon  Rattle,  conductor 
Music  of  Stravinsky,  Debussy, 

and  Elgar  (1913) 
Tickets:  $20.00  to  $52.50 


Tickets  are  available  at  the 

Symphony  Hall  Box  Office,  or  call 

SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200, 

10am  -  6pm,  Mon.  -  Sat. 


m 
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16).  Upcoming  Supper  Concerts  will  feature 
music  of  Judith  Weir  and  Beethoven  (Thurs- 
day, April  2,  and  Saturday,  April  4)  and  music 
of  Brahms  (Thursday,  April  23,  and  Tuesday, 
April  28).  The  suppers  are  priced  at  $22  per 
person  for  an  individual  event,  $61  for  any 
three,  $82  for  any  four,  or  $118  for  any  six. 
Advance  reservations  must  be  made  by  mail. 
For  reservations  the  week  of  the  Supper, 
please  call  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266- 
1200.  All  reservations  must  be  made  at  least 
48  hours  prior  to  the  Supper.  There  is  a  $.50 
handling  fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  tele- 
phone. For  further  information,  please  call 
(617)  266-1492,  ext.  516. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  performs 
D'Indy's  Trio  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano  and 
Brahms's  Clarinet  Trio  on  Sunday,  March  22, 
at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Salem, 
and  on  Friday,  March  27,  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
Chapel  Gallery  of  the  Second  Church  in  New- 
ton. BSO  clarinetist  Thomas  Martin  and  pia- 
nist Randall  Hodgkinson  join  the  ensemble's 
founder,  BSO  cellist  Jonathan  Miller,  for 
these  concerts.  Single  tickets  are  $12  ($10  stu- 
dents and  seniors).  For  more  information,  call 
(617)  527-8662. 

BSO  assistant  principal  cellist  Martha 
Babcock  and  BSO  violinist  Harvey  Seigel  per- 
form with  pianist  Fredrik  Wanger  as  part  of  a 
"Brahms  Birthday  Bash"  concert  on  Sunday, 
March  22,  at  4  p.m.  at  the  All  Newton  Music 
School,  321  Chestnut  Street  in  West  Newton. 
Messrs.  Seigel  and  Wanger  perform  Brahms's 
Violin  Sonata  No.  3  in  G;  Ms.  Babcock  and 
Mr.  Wanger  perform  the  Cello  Sonata  No.  2  in 
F  major.  To  conclude  the  program,  these  three 
performers  are  joined  by  Charles  and  Consuelo 
Sherba,  violinist  and  violist,  for  the  F  minor 
piano  quintet.  Admission  is  free. 

BSO  violinist  Bonnie  Bewick  performs  music 
of  Tartini,  Falla,  Wieniawski,  and  Franck  in 
recital  with  pianist  Timothy  Steele  on  Sunday, 
March  22,  at  6:30  p.m.  as  part  of  the  1992 
Artists  Series  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  270  Franklin  Street,  in  Quincy. 
Admission  is  free.  For  more  information,  call 
(617)  773-5575. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 


Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  March  25, 
and  Friday,  March  27,  at  8  p.m.  at  Old  South 
Meeting  House  at  Downtown  Crossing.  The 
program  includes  Handel's  Water  Music  Suite, 
Leopold  Mozart's  Concerto  for  Trombone  and 
Orchestra  with  BSO  principal  trombone  Ron- 
ald Barron  as  soloist,  Copland's  Quiet  City, 
and  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  100,  the  Military. 
Single  tickets  are  $20  and  $13  ($4  discount 
for  students  and  seniors).  For  further  informa- 
tion, call  (617)  426-2387. 

Collage  New  Music,  founded  by  BSO  percus- 
sionist Frank  Epstein,  performs  the  Boston 
premieres  of  Gerald  Humel's  Wintergeist,  John 
Harbison's  The  Natural  World,  and  Daniel 
Lentz's  Talk  Radio  on  Monday,  March  30,  at 
8:00  p.m.  at  Boston  University's  Tsai  Per- 
formance Center,  685  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
on  a  program  also  including  Arthur  Jarvinen's 
Goldbeater's  Skin  and  Yehudi  Wyner's  Passage. 
John  Harbison  conducts.  Single  tickets  are  $10 
($5  students  and  seniors).  For  more  informa- 
tion caU  (617)  868-4582. 

The  New  England  Trombone  Choir  at  New 
England  Conservatory,  directed  by  BSO  bass 
trombone  Douglas  Yeo,  will  give  its  annual 
spring  concert  in  Jordan  Hall  at  the  Conserva- 
tory on  Monday,  March  30,  at  8  p.m.  The 
eighteen-member  ensemble  will  present  a  400- 
year  retrospective  of  chorales  and  hymns  for 
trombone,  VOX  POSAUNENCHOR.  Thomas 
G.  Everett,  Director  of  Bands  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, will  be  guest  conductor,  and  Mr.  Yeo 
will  also  be  soloist  with  the  ensemble  in 
Tommy  Pederson's  Blue  Topaz.  Also  on  the 
program  will  be  music  of  Frigyes  Hidas,  Wag- 
ner, and  Hindemith,  plus  an  arrangement  by 
BSO  principal  trombone  Ronald  Barron  of  the 
final  movement  of  Bach's  Brandenburg  Con- 
certo No.  3.  Admission  is  free. 

Ticket  Resale 

If,  as  a  Boston  Symphony  subscriber,  you  find 
yourself  unable  to  use  your  subscription  ticket, 
please  make  that  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  In  this  way  you  help 
bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  at 
the  same  time  make  your  seat  available  to 
someone  who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 


GIORGIO  ARMAM 

22  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  (617)  267-3200 


SEUI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits 
to  Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the 
Vienna  Staatsoper,  and  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony 
recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony, and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA, 
Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied 
Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo 
Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  held  in  Besancon,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tan- 
glewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  stu- 
dent conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin, 
Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  appointed  him  assis- 
tant conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  He  made  his  first  profes- 
sional concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's 
Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Tor- 
onto Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser. 
He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tan- 
glewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in 
1968.  In  1970  he  became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1991-92 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


* 'Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 


Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C  Paley  chair 

Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

$Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
tLucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 

*  James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

tPatricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
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Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 
*Raehel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babeock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  8.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C  and,  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 

Bela  Wurtzler 
John  SalkowsM 
*Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 


Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 

E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  KavalovsM 

Helen  Sagojf  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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he  right  asset 
manager  could 
well  be  your  most 
important  asset. 

With  BayBank's  history  of  strong 
long-term  performance,  choosing  our 
Private  Banking  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ment decisions  you'll  ever  make. 

Whether  you  need  tax-exempt  in- 
come, high  current  income,  or  long-term 
capital  growth — we'll  tailor  a  program 
to  help  you  reach  your  unique  goals. 
And,  by  diversifying  your  portfolio  and 
applying  strict  quality  standards,  Bay  Bank 
will  minimize  your  risk. 

Investment  Specialists  from  our 
Private  Banking  Group  are  available  to 
meet  with  you  at  your  convenience. 
Just  call  Pamela  Henrikson,  Executive 
Vice  President,  at  (617)  661-3300. 

To  make  your  assets  work  harder 
than  ever,  the  choice  is  easier  than  ever. 
BayBank  Private  Banking. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

Thursday,  March  19,  at  8 
Friday,  March  20,  at  2 
Saturday,  March  21,  at  8 

MAREK  JANOWSKI  conducting 


MESSIAEN 


Un  Sourire 
(American  premiere) 


bart6k 


Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante  — 
Allegro  molto 

ZOLTAN  KOCSIS 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Opus  67 

Allegro  con  brio 
Andante  con  moto 
Allegro  — 
Allegro 


The  appearance  of  Zoltan  Kocsis  is  funded  in  part  by  income  from 
The  Calvert  Trust  Fund. 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:50. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Zoltan  Kocsis  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  19 


Perfect  prelude 
or  grand  finale. 


Before  or  after  Symphony,  Uno's  has  a  medley 
of  diverse  foods  and  beverages  that  get  rave 
reviews  for  snacks,  dinner  or  just  desserts. 


mm 

RESTAURANT  &  BAR 


"Uno  means  number  one." 


28  Huntington  Ave  (diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall)  •  Copley  Square 

•  Kenmore  Square  •  Faneuil  Hall  •  Cambridge  and  Suburbs 

20  Boston  and  suburban  locations 
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Olivier  Messiaen 

Un  Sourire 


Olivier  Messiaen  was  born  in  Avignon,  France,  on 
December  10,  1908,  and  lives  in  Paris.  He  com- 
posed Un  Sourire  (A  Smile)  in  1989  on  commission 
from  Marek  Janowski,  who  wanted  a  piece  that 
would  honor  the  bicentenary  of  Mozart's  death. 
Janowski  conducted  the  world  premiere  in  Paris  on 
December  5,  1991,  with  the  Nouvel  Orchestre  Phil- 
harmonique,  of  which  he  is  music  director;  this 
week's  Boston  Symphony  performances  are  the  first 
in  America.  The  score  calls  for  three  flutes  and  pic- 
colo, three  oboes  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets, 
three  bassoons,  four  horns,  one  trumpet,  xylophone, 
xylorimba,  tubular  bells,  suspended  cymbal,  and 
strings. 

Olivier  Messiaen' s  musical  education  began  in  early  childhood.  He  was  already  com- 
posing by  the  age  of  seven  and  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  at  eleven.  In  1926  he 
won  the  first  prize  in  fugue,  following  that  in  1928  with  the  prize  in  piano  accompani- 
ment. In  the  two  years  that  followed  he  bore  off  the  palm  in  music  history  and  in 
composition.  His  teachers  included  Marcel  Dupre  for  organ,  Messiaen's  principal 
instrument,  and  Paul  Dukas  in  composition. 

Almost  immediately  after  finishing  his  studies,  Messiaen  took  up  the  position  of 
organist  at  the  church  of  La  Trinite  in  Paris,  remaining  in  the  post  from  1930  until 
the  early  '70s.  He  began  teaching  in  Paris  in  the  Ecole  Normale  de  Musique  and  the 
Schola  Cantorum.  And,  of  course,  he  continued  composing.  The  '30s  saw  the  comple- 
tion of  many  organ  compositions,  as  well  as  piano  works,  the  elegant  and  expressive 
song  cycle  Poemes  pour  Mi  for  voice  and  piano  (later  orchestrated),  and  a  number  of 
works  for  orchestra,  mostly  on  religious  themes.  Already  during  this  period  Messi- 
aen's music  was  introduced  to  Boston  by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  led  the  American 
premiere  of  Les  Ojfrandes  oubliees  {The  Forgotten  Sacrifice)  in  October  1936.  The 
composer  was  still  two  months  short  of  his  twenty-eighth  birthday. 

Messiaen  was  imprisoned  in  a  Silesian  military  camp  in  1940;  there  he  composed 
one  of  his  most  powerful  and  moving  compositions,  the  Quatuor  pour  la  fin  du  temps 
{Quartet  for  the  End  of  Time)  for  violin,  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano;  the  instrumentation 
was  determined  by  the  fact  that  he  knew  three  other  professional  musicians  in  the 
camp  who  had  their  instruments  with  them,  and  he  wrote  the  piano  part  for  himself. 
The  first  performance  took  place  in  those  stark  surroundings  in  1941,  with  an  audi- 
ence consisting  of  5,000  prisoners,  who  listened  to  the  new  piece,  running  well  over  a 
half-hour,  with  rapt  attention. 

After  his  release  from  the  camp  in  1941,  Messiaen  became  professor  of  harmony  at 
the  Conservatoire.  Not  long  after  he  began  the  series  of  lessons  in  the  home  of  a 
friend  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  brightest  young  composers  at  the  institution. 
After  the  war,  Messiaen  composed  a  group  of  pieces  not  on  religious  themes  but  on 
poems  of  love.  Even  when  writing  for  small  forces,  as  in  Harawi,  subtitled  "Song  of 
love  and  death"  (for  voice  and  piano),  settings  of  poems  by  the  composer,  he  was 
making  innovations  in  rhythm  and  harmony  that  were  to  play  a  role  in  his  work  for 
years  to  come  and  to  be  a  strong  influence  on  others,  notably  Pierre  Boulez.  The  larg- 
est of  these  works  was  the  Turangalila-symphonie,  which  offered  another  Boston  con- 
nection, having  been  commissioned  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  first  performed  by  the 
BSO  under  Leonard  Bernstein  in  December  1949.  Messiaen  spent  the  summer  of 
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1949  as  composer-in-residence  at  Tanglewood.  He  and  Aaron  Copland  shared  the 
duties  of  teaching  eighteen  composition  fellows,  and  Koussevitzky  conducted  the  BSO 
in  his  "four  symphonic  meditations,"  L'Ascension,  of  1933. 

During  the  1950s  Messiaen's  fame  spread  both  through  performances  of  his  own 
works  and  his  acknowledged  influence  on  such  students  as  Boulez.  He  traveled  widely 
and  found  inspiration  in  many  cultures,  not  to  mention  in  the  bird  songs  of  many 
lands.  He  was  named  professor  of  composition  at  the  Conservatory  in  1966  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  the  following  year. 

Messiaen  wrote  his  new  orchestral  composition  as  a  tribute  to  Mozart;  it  was  pre- 
miered in  Paris  on  December  5,  1991,  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  Mozart's 
death.  The  title  and  character  of  this  short  work  are  explained  in  the  composer's  own 
brief  note: 

It  continuously  alternates  a  very  simple  melody  in  the  violins  and  repetitive  exotic 
bird  song  in  the  xylos,  woodwinds,  and  horns.  In  spite  of  his  sorrows,  suffering, 
hunger,  cold,  the  incomprehension  of  audiences,  and  the  proximity  of  death, 
Mozart  always  smiled.  His  music  also  smiled.  That  is  why  I  have  permitted 
myself,  in  all  humility,  to  entitle  my  homage  Un  Sourire  [A  Smile]. 

Messiaen's  music  has  taken  its  character  from  his  unique  and  pervading  interest  in 
rhythm,  his  harmonic  language  combining  elements  of  old  and  new  musical  styles  — 
tonal,  modal,  atonal,  and  serial  — in  a  personal  fusion,  in  melodic  structures  that  are 
now  lyrically  direct,  now  wildly  elaborate  (and  often  based  on  bird  song).  Here  he 
combines  these  elements  to  produce  a  highly  personal  view  of  the  Salzburg  master. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Zoltan    Kocsis 

"...superior    recorded    sound    and 
playing    of   enormous    character." 


-GRAMOPHONE 
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Bela  Bartok 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

Bela  Bartok  was  born  in  Nagyszentmiklos,  Transyl- 
vania (then  part  of  Hungary  but  now  absorbed  into 
Rumania),  on  March  25,  1881,  and  died  in  New 
York  on  September  26,  1945.  He  began  composing 
his  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  August  1926  and  com- 
pleted the  score  on  November  12.  The  first  perform- 
ance took  place  in  Frankfurt  on  July  1,  1927,  with 
Wilhelm  Furtwangler  conducting  and  the  composer 
as  soloist.  Bartok  was  also  the  soloist  at  the  first 
performances  of  the  concerto  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  which  took  place  on  February  1 7 
and  18,  1928;  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted.  The 
I  only  other  Boston  Symphony  performances  took 
I  place  in  March  1981,  with  Sir  Colin  Davis  conduct- 
^m^y  vHSH^  ing  and  Maurizio  Pollini  as  soloist.  In  addition  to 

tJie  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  (second 
doubling  English  horn),  two  clarinets  (second  doubling  bass  clarinet),  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  two  side  drums  (one  with  and  one  with- 
out snares),  triangle,  four  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

Like  many  composers  who  were  also  virtuoso  pianists,  such  as  Mozart  or  Rachman- 
inoff, Bartok  conceived  much  of  his  piano  music,  including  his  first  two  concertos,  as 
showpieces  for  his  own  talents.  Such  a  procedure  had  the  advantage  of  killing  two 
birds  with  one  stone:  on  a  concert  tour,  his  bookings  with  an  orchestra  could  present 
him  simultaneously  as  composer  and  performer,  and  music  directors  were  perhaps 
more  likely  to  program  one  of  his  new  pieces  if  the  composer  himself  could  lend  his 
own  renown  as  virtuoso  to  the  performance. 

In  the  case  of  the  First  Piano  Concerto,  the  piece  was  to  be  used,  soon  after  its 
first  performance,  as  the  vehicle  for  Bartok's  American  debut,  which  was  to  take 
place  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  Willem  Mengelberg.  But  in  that 
instance,  at  least,  Bartok  encountered  the  most  frequent  problem  of  the  composer 
pushing  his  own  new  piece  —  insufficient  rehearsal  time— with  the  result  that  the  new 
and  difficult  work  had  to  be  replaced  by  something  older  and  more  familiar  in  style 
(in  this  particular  case,  it  was  his  Opus  1  Rhapsody  for  piano  and  orchestra,  a  work 
already  over  two  decades  old).  But  at  least  the  concerto's  very  first  performance  had 
come  off  as  scheduled  at  the  proving  ground  of  so  many  new  works,  the  1927  festival 
of  the  International  Society  for  Contemporary  Music,  then  a  fledgling  organization 
devoted  to  airing  new  music  from  all  over  the  world.  (The  ISCM  over  the  years  was 
responsible  for  the  commissioning  or  first  performance  of  some  eight  Bartok  composi- 
tions.) Response  to  the  new  concerto  was  not  overwhelmingly  cordial;  its  intensely 
percussive,  anti-lyrical  quality  attracted  widespread  criticism.  Even  six  years  after  the 
premiere,  the  English  composer  Constant  Lambert  complained  (in  his  stimulating, 
witty,  and  cranky  Music  Ho!  A  Study  of  Music  in  Decline)  that  Bartok's  folk-oriented 
thematic  ideas  were  harmonized  in  complex,  dissonant  ways  that  clashed  completely 
with  their  basic  melodic  character  (perhaps  he  would  have  preferred  folk-song  harmo- 
nizations of  the  gentle  rustic  type  promulgated  by  one  of  his  teachers,  Ralph  Vaughan 
Williams).  Lambert  felt  that  Bartok's  technique  was  one  of  "merely  punctuating  each 
pause  in  an  innocent  folk  song  with  a  resounding,  brutal,  and  discordant  crash,"  and 
the  entire  procedure  reminded  him  of  a  "sadistic  schoolmaster  chastising  some 
wretched  country  bumpkin."  Bartok's  own  view  on  the  subject  of  folk-music  harmoni- 
zation was  quite  the  opposite  of  Lambert's.  To  his  mind,  "the  simpler  the  melody,  the 
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•  Musical  Performances 

•  Tours  of  Historic  Symphony  Hall 

•  Performances  on  Symphony  Hall's  Famous  Organ 

•  Meet  Conductors  and  Musicians 

•  Win  BSO  Tickets  at  the  NYNEX  Booth 

•  A  Live  WCRB 1025  FM  Broadcast 

•  Refreshments  Available  for  Purchase 

The  Symphony  Hall  Open  House  is  part  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  weekend-long  "Salute  to  Symphony^'  which  will  take 
place  April  10-13.  Other  events  include  daily  broadcasts  on 
WCRB  102.5  FM  and  a  live  BSO  telecast  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  John  Williams  on  WCVB  Channel  5,  Monday, 
April  13,  from  7:30  to  9  pm.  For  further  information,  call 
(617)638-9390. 
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more  unusual  may  be  its  accompanying  harmony." 

In  the  First  Piano  Concerto,  the  melodies,  as  such,  are  often  little  more  than  tiny 
rhythmic  and  melodic  atoms  drawn  from  characteristically  Hungarian  musical  ges- 
tures but  never  extending  far  enough  to  suggest  the  quotation  of  an  actual  folk  song. 
Rather  Bartok  adopts  the  core  of  the  style  without,  in  this  instance,  borrowing 
directly.  His  procedure  is  very  close  to  that  employed  also  in  his  Sonata  for  piano, 
composed  in  June  1926,  just  over  a  month  before  he  began  the  concerto.  The  two 
works  can  thus  be  viewed  as  fraternal  twins,  similar  in  their  melodic  and  harmonic 
style  and  especially  in  their  treatment  of  the  piano. 

In  much  of  his  piano  music  at  this  time,  especially  music  written  for  himself, 
Bartok  treats  the  piano  as  a  pitched  percussion  instrument.  His  ideas  are  strongly 
rhythmic,  non-legato,  presented  on  the  piano  hammered  out  with  full  force,  often  in 
octaves  in  both  hands  for  maximum  impact.  He  thickens  textures  by  doubling  the 
pounding  lines  in  thirds  or  sixths,  and  to  achieve  maximum  pungency  he  employs  dou- 
blings in  seconds  and  sevenths.  They  are  so  ubiquitous  that  we  hear  them  less  as  dis- 
sonant harmonic  elements  than  as  a  coloristic  effect,  etching  the  melodic  lines  sharply 
into  the  texture  and  insisting  upon  the  percussive,  unsentimental  treatment  of  the 
melodic  lines. 

For  all  its  novelty  of  color,  the  concerto  is  built  throughout  on  staunchly  classical 
lines,  with  a  clearly  laid  out  sonata  form  in  the  opening  movement,  preceded  by  a 
short  introduction  that  presents  some  material  elaborated  further  by  the  soloist  in  the 
development  section.  Although  the  harmonic  relationships  are  far  more  complex  than 
would  have  been  found  in  a  classical  sonata  form,  the  directness  of  the  recapitulation 
and  its  powerful  elaboration  create  a  solid  climactic  finish  to  the  movement. 

The  Andante  might  accurately  be  called  a  movement  from  a  concerto  for  piano, 
percussion,  and  orchestra.  Over  the  period  of  a  decade  Bartok  experimented  with  the 
combination  of  piano  and  percussion  instruments,  culminating  of  course  in  the  great 
Sonata  for  two  pianos  and  percussion,  of  which  the  present  movement  can  easily  be 
regarded  as  a  direct  forebear.  Almost  throughout,  the  piano  is  more  a  percussion 
instrument  than  a  carrier  of  melodic  lines.  Even  the  principal  thematic  idea  is  as 
much  rhythm  as  melody— three  staccato  eighth-notes  sounding  a  dissonant  second 
followed  by  a  sustained  chord  in  fourths.  The  normal  percussion  instruments  are  sup- 
plied with  unusually  elaborate  instructions  for  special  ways  of  playing  the  parts: 
drumsticks  struck  at  the  edge  of  the  drumhead,  moving  to  the  middle  and  back  again; 
elaborate  special  techniques  with  the  cymbals,  and  so  on.  Many  of  the  individual  per- 
cussion notes  in  the  score  are  provided  with  numbers  referring  to  footnoted  instruc- 
tions that  give  the  precise  directions.  The  woodwind  parts  weave  a  dense  contrapuntal 
web  over  the  rhythmic  activity,  each  instrument  playing  in  a  different  key  and  mode. 
The  movement  is  in  ternary  form  with  a  short  allegro  transition  at  the  end  leading 
directly  to  the  finale,  which  races  along  in  motoric  rhythms,  never  letting  up  the  ham- 
mering of  the  short  motives.  The  thematic  ideas  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  first 
movement:  scalar  fragments,  syncopated  elements,  pounding  repeated  notes.  All  this 
activity  makes  for  an  extraordinarily  unified  whole  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
this  constantly  vigorous,  tense,  difficult  work.  The  mood  of  powerful  driving  activity, 
rarely  coming  to  a  resting  point,  is  frequently  encountered  in  Bartok's  other  works  of 
this  period  (including  the  Third  and  Fourth  quartets  that  were  soon  to  be  composed), 
but  never  with  such  single-minded  violence  as  here. 

-S.L. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Opus  67 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Ger- 
many, on  December  17,  1 770,  and  died  in  Vienna 
on  March  26,  1827.  He  began  to  sketch  the  Fifth 
Symphony  in  1804,  did  most  of  the  work  in  1807, 
completed  the  score  in  the  spring  of  1808,  and  led 
the  first  performance  on  December  22,  1808,  in 
Vienna.  The  first  documented  American  perform- 
ance was  given  by  Ureli  Corelli  Hill  with  the  Ger- 
man Society  of  New  York  at  New  York's  Broadway 
Tabernacle  on  February  11,  1841.  That  same  year, 
on  April  3,  Henry  Schmidt  conducted  the  Academy 
of  Music  in  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  movements 
at  the  Odeon  in  Boston.  The  first  Boston  Symphony 
performance  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  was  led  by  Georg 
Henschel  on  December  17,  1881,  the  ninth  concert  of 
the  orchestra's  first  season;  BSO  performances  have  also  been  conducted  by  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emit  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre 
Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Paul  Paray,  Charles 
Munch,  Victor  de  Sabata,  Ernest  Ansermet,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  William  Steinberg,  Leon- 
ard Bernstein,  Max  Rudolf,  Rafael  Kubelik,  Hans  Vonk,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Klaus 
Tennstedt,  Edo  de  Waart,  Joseph  Silverstein,  Kurt  Masur,  who  led  the  most  recent  sub- 
scription performances  in  February  1988,  and  Seiji  Ozawa,  who  led  the  most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1990.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  pic- 
colo, two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

On  December  17,  1808,  the  Wiener  Zeitung  announced  for  the  following  Thursday, 
December  22,  a  benefit  concert  on  behalf  of  and  to  be  led  by  Ludwig  van  Beethoven, 
with  all  the  selections  "of  his  composition,  entirely  new,  and  not  yet  heard  in  public," 
to  begin  at  half-past  six,  and  to  include  the  following: 

First  Part:  1,  A  Symphony,  entitled:  "A  Recollection  of  Country  Life,"  in 

F  major  (No.  5).  2,  Aria.  3,  Hymn  with  Latin  text,  composed  in  the  church  style 

with  chorus  and  solos.  4,  Pianoforte  Concerto  played  by  himself. 

Second  Part:  1,  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor  (No.  6).  2,  Sanctus  with  Latin  text 
composed  in  the  church  style  with  chorus  and  solos.  3,  Fantasia  for  Pianoforte 
alone.  4,  Fantasia  for  the  Pianoforte  which  ends  with  the  gradual  entrance  of  the 
entire  orchestra  and  the  introduction  of  choruses  as  a  finale. 

One  witness  to  this  event  of  gargantuan  proportion,  but  which  was  typical  of  the 
time,  commented  on  "the  truth  that  one  can  easily  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing— 
and  still  more  of  a  loud  one." 

The  hymn  and  Sanctus  were  drawn  from  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  the  concerto  was 
the  Fourth,  and  the  aria,  "Ah!  perfido^  (with  a  last-minute  change  of  soloist).  The 
solo  piano  fantasia  was  an  improvisation  by  the  composer,  the  concluding  number  the 
Opus  80  Choral  Fantasy  (written  shortly  before  the  concert  —  Beethoven  did  not  want 
to  end  the  evening  with  the  C  minor  symphony  for  fear  the  audience  would  be  too 
tired  to  appreciate  the  last  movement),  the  symphony  listed  as  "No.  5"  the  one  that 
was  published  as  the  Sixth,  the  Pastoral,  and  the  one  labeled  "No.  6"  was,  of  course, 
the  Fifth. 

Beethoven  was  by  this  time  one  of  the  most  important  composers  on  the  European 
musical  scene.  He  had  introduced  himself  to  Viennese  concert  hall  audiences  with  a 
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Culture  is  not  lust  an  ornament 


it  is  the  expression 
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Because  culture  touches  on  the  noblest  impulses  within  us  all, 

The  Boston  Company  believes  our  cultural  institutions  are  central  to 

the  dignity  of  every  individual.  Which  is  why,  in  addition  to  our  enthusiastic  support 

of  many  educational  and  social  causes  in  our  community 

—  including  the  needs  of  the  homeless  —  the  people  of  The  Boston  Company 

continue  to  contribute  to  such  cultural  institutions  as  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  urge  that  you,  too,  lend  it  your  continuous  and  generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


:ta 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Lender 
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program  including,  besides  some  Mozart  and  Haydn,  his  own  Septet  and  First  Sym- 
phony in  April  1800,  and,  following  the  success  of  his  ballet  score  The  Creatures  of 
Prometheus  during  the  1801-02  musical  season,  he  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
foreign  publishers.  He  was,  also  at  that  time,  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
deterioration  in  his  hearing  (the  emotional  outpouring  known  as  the  Heiligenstadt 
Testament  dates  from  October  1802)  and  coming  to  grips  with  this  problem  which 
would  ultimately  affect  the  very  nature  of  his  music.  As  the  nineteenth  century's  first 
decade  progressed,  Beethoven's  music  would  be  performed  as  frequently  as  Haydn's 
and  Mozart's;  his  popularity  in  Vienna  would  be  rivaled  only  by  that  of  Haydn;  and, 
between  1802  and  1813,  he  would  compose  six  symphonies,  four  concertos,  an  opera, 
oratorio,  and  mass,  a  variety  of  chamber  and  piano  works,  incidental  music,  songs, 
and  several  overtures. 

Beethoven  composed  his  Third  Symphony,  the  Eroica,  between  May  and  November 
1803.  From  the  end  of  1804  until  April  1806  his  primary  concern  was  his  opera 
Leonore  (ultimately  Fidelio),  and  the  remainder  of  1806  saw  work  on  compositions 
including  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  the  Fourth  Symphony,  the  Violin  Concerto,  and 
the  Rasumovsky  Quartets,  Opus  59.  Sketches  for  both  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  sympho- 
nies are  to  be  found  in  Beethoven's  Eroica  sketchbook  of  1803-04  — it  was  absolutely 
typical  for  Beethoven  to  concern  himself  with  several  works  at  once  —  and,  as  noted 
above,  the  Fifth  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1808  and  given  its  first  performance 
that  December. 

In  a  Boston  Symphony  program  note  some  years  back,  John  N.  Burk  wrote  that 
"something  in  the  direct  impelling  drive  of  the  first  movement  of  the  C  minor  Sym- 
phony commanded  general  attention  when  it  was  new,  challenged  the  skeptical,  and 


FOR  THAT  VERY  SPECIAL  MOMENT, 
A  VERY  SPECIAL  DINING  EXPERIENCE. 


For  that  special  moment  deserving  of  a 
most  extraordinary  setting  .  .  .  permit  us  to 
suggest  The  Plaza  Dining  Room. 

Long  recognized  as  Boston's  most 
elegant  and  romantic  setting  for  dinner, 
we  proudly  introduce  an  exciting  new  menu 
featuring  Classic  American  Cuisine. 

Add  to  that  Boston's  most  renowned 
collection  of  vintage  wines,  and  you  have 
all  the  ingredients  to  make  any  occasion 
special. 


Qc 


AT  THE  COPLEY  PLAZA  HOTEL 
138  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Reservations,  617-267-5300 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture, 


This  year,  there  is  a  $10.4  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn  —  and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual 
Fund  —  and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  today.  Because  without 
you,  the  picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1991-92  season.  (Friends'  benefits 

begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable  to  the  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


~i 


Name 


Tel. 


Address. 
City 


.State 


Zip 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  (^  K^r       '  ^ 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251.  KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 
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What  only  a 
tiffany  diamond  can  say 


It  speaks  with  a  singular  clarity  and  brilliance. 
Because  the  stone  is  superior.  Because  the  cut  is 
dedicated  to  brilliance  not  size.  A  Tiffany  ring  is  the 
very  definition  of  value;  for  less  than  you  may  have 
believed,  it  is  more  than  you  ever  imagined.  Each 
Tiffany  ring,  in  its  celebrated  platinum  setting, 
honors   the   most   important   commitment   of  all. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 
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Pictured  from  left, 

diamonds  of  .89,  .74,  and 

1.17  carats  in  platinum  settings. 

To  receive  our  booklet 

How  to  Buy  a  Dtamond, 

call  or  visit  Tiffany  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK     BEVERLY  HILLS     SAN  FRANCISCO     SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA     DALLAS 
HOUSTON     WASHINGTON,  D.C.     CHICAGO     ATLANTA     BOSTON     PHILADELPHIA     800-526-0649 


"I  anticipate  changes  in  my  clients'  lives  and  finances  so  they  can  make  the  most 


"It's  My  Job 


of  those  changes.  I  make  suggestions  before  they're  needed  — whether  it's  refinancing 


To  Know  What 


a  jumbo  mortgage,  reevaluating  investment  objectives  or  creating  an  estate  plan." 


My  Clients  Need 


To  learn  more  about  how  Judy  Staubo  and  our  firm  of  financial  professionals  can 


Before  They  Dor 


simplify  both  your  finances  and  your  life,  contact  Susan  Dick  at  (617)  434-6722. 


THE     PRIVATE     BANK 

BANKERS,   INVESTMENT   COUNSELLORS   AND   FIDUCIARIES 


BANK     OF     BOSTON 


CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGES  •  PERSONAL  LOANS  •  INVESTMENT  COUNSELLING  •  TRUST  AND  ESTATE  SERVICES 
HOSPITAL  TRUST.  BANK  OF  BOSTON  CONNECTICUT.  CASCO  NORTHERN.  BANK  OF  BOSTON  FLORIDA  f£j  MEMBER  FDIC 
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Judy  Staubo,  Private  Ranker 


Sometimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  in  1982,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton-Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 
community  in 
Massachusetts. 

Now,  a  second 
and  final  opportu- 

CARLETON  WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)  275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton-Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  corporation. 
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soon  forced  its  acceptance.  Goethe  heard  it  with  grumbling  disapproval,  according  to 
Mendelssohn,  but  was  astonished  and  impressed  in  spite  of  himself.  Lesueur,  hide- 
bound professor  at  the  Conservatoire,  was  talked  by  Berlioz  into  breaking  his  vow 
never  to  listen  to  another  note  of  Beethoven,  and  found  his  prejudices  and  resistances 
quite  swept  away.  A  less  plausible  tale  reports  Maria  Malibran  as  having  been  thrown 
into  convulsions  by  this  symphony.  The  instances  could  be  multiplied.  There  was  no 
gainsaying  that  forthright,  sweeping  storminess." 

In  the  language  of  another  age,  in  an  important  review  for  the  Allgemeine 
musikalische  Zeitung  of  July  4  and  11,  1810,  E.T.A.  Hoffman  recognized  the  Fifth  as 
"one  of  the  most  important  works  of  the  master  whose  stature  as  a  first-rate  instru- 
mental composer  probably  no  one  will  now  dispute"  and,  following  a  detailed  analysis, 
noted  its  effect  upon  the  listener:  "For  many  people,  the  whole  work  rushes  by  like  an 
ingenious  rhapsody.  The  heart  of  every  sensitive  listener,  however,  will  certainly  be 
deeply  and  intimately  moved  by  an  enduring  feeling— precisely  that  feeling  of  forebod- 
ing, indescribable  longing— which  remains  until  the  final  chord.  Indeed,  many 
moments  will  pass  before  he  will  be  able  to  step  out  of  the  wonderful  realm  of  the 
spirits  where  pain  and  bliss,  taking  tonal  form,  surrounded  him." 

In  his  Eroica  Symphony,  Beethoven  introduced,  in  the  words  of  his  biographer 
Maynard  Solomon,  "the  concept  of  a  heroic  music  responding  to  the  stormy  currents 
of  contemporary  history."  The  shadow  of  Napoleon  hovers  over  the  Eroica;  for  the 
Fifth  Symphony  we  have  no  such  specific  political  connotations.  But  we  do  have,  in 
the  Fifth,  and  in  such  post-Eroica  works  as  Fidelio  and  Egmont,  the  very  clear  notion 
of  affirmation  through  struggle  expressed  in  musical  discourse,  and  perhaps  in  no 
instance  more  powerfully  and  concisely  than  in  the  Symphony  No.  5. 

So  much  that  was  novel  in  this  music  when  it  was  first  heard  — the  aggressive,  com- 
pact language  of  the  first  movement,  the  soloistic  bass  writing  of  the  third-movement 
Trio,  the  transition  between  scherzo  and  finale,  the  introduction  of  trombones  into  the 
symphony  orchestra  for  the  first  time  — is  now  almost  taken  for  granted,  given  the 
countless  performances  the  Fifth  has  had  since  its  Vienna  premiere,  and  given  the 
variety  of  different  languages  that  music  has  since  proved  able  to  express.  And  by 
now,  most  conductors  seem  to  realize  that  the  first  three  notes  of  the  symphony  must 
not  sound  like  a  triplet,  although  just  what  to  do  with  the  fermata  and  rest  foDowing 
the  first  statement  of  that  four-note  motive  sometimes  seems  open  to  argument.  For 
a  while,  Beethoven's  Fifth  seemed  to  have  fallen  from  grace.  Once  rarely  absent  from 
a  year's  concert  programming,  and  frequently  used  to  open  or  close  a  season,  it  was 
for  a  while  widely  considered  to  be  overplayed,  overpopularized.  Audiences  appeared  to 
be  tired  of  it,  and  it  was  relegated  to  "popular"  programs  or  Beethoven  festivals. 
More  recently  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  restored  to  its  rightful  place  in  the  reper- 
tory. For,  at  least  every  so  often,  this  symphony  demands,  even  needs,  to  be  heard, 
representing  as  it  does  not  just  what  music  can  be  about,  but  everything  that  music 
can  succeed  in  doing. 

-Marc  Mandel 


A  Special  Offer     The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce 
a  special  promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston. 
Upon  presentation  of  your  BSO  ticket  stub  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any 
purchase.  This  offer  is  valid  through  May  3,  1992. 
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More  .  .  . 

A  number  of  studies  exist  of  Messiaen  and  his  music.  First,  of  course,  is  the  compos- 
er's own  Technique  de  mon  langage  musicale,  published  in  Paris  in  1944  and  trans- 
lated into  English  in  1957.  R.  Sherlaw  Johnston's  Messiaen,  an  account  of  the  music, 
is  excellent,  though  quite  technical  in  orientation  (University  of  California).  The  least 
technical,  though  first-rate,  is  the  book  by  Roger  Nichols,  also  entitled  Messiaen 
(Oxford). 

Paul  Griffiths'  Bartok,  one  of  the  newest  additions  to  the  Master  Musicians  series, 
provides  a  superb  introduction  to  Bartok,  with  imaginative  insights  on  many  aspects 
of  the  man  and  his  work  (Dent  paperback;  available  so  far  only  from  the  English  pub- 
lisher). Halsey  Stevens's  The  Life  and  Music  of  Beta  Bartok  (Oxford,  available  in 
paperback)  has  long  been  the  standard  biographical  and  critical  study  and  remains 
valuable.  John  McCabe's  Bartok  Orchestral  Music  is  a  fine  addition  to  the  BBC  Music 
Guides  (University  of  Washington  paperback).  Agatha  Fassett's  gripping  and  personal 
account  of  Bartok' s  last  years  was  published  in  hardcover  under  the  somewhat  off- 
putting  title  The  Naked  Face  of  Genius;  there  is  a  Dover  paperback  reprint  simply 


Meeting  planners  who  need 

help  with  their  budgets 
should  go  to  business  school. 


At  Bentley  College's  Office  of 
Conferencing  and  Special  Events 
(C  A.S.E.),  we  know  better  than 
anyone  how  to  work  within  your 
budget  without  sacrificing  the 
grade  A  facilities,  services  and 
amenities  you  need  to  make  your 
meeting  a  success. 

We're  conveniently  located  and 
can  accommodate  meetings  from 
15  to  1200  people.  And  we  offer 
full-service  catering  by  Marriott, 
recreational  facilities,  free  parking 
and  satellite  video/teleconferencing. 

So  when  you're  studying  loca- 
tions for  your  next  meeting,  call 
(617)891-CASE.  It's  the  best  way 
to  earn  extra  credit. 


Qfl  Bentley  College 


For  meetings  of  the  minds. 

The  Office  of  Conferencing  And  Special  Events. 
Waltham,  MA  02254 
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titled  Beta  Bartoh  The  American  Years.  A  more  technical  discussion  of  Bartok's  music 
may  be  found  in  Erno  Lendvai's  Beta  Bartoh  An  Analysis  of  his  Music  (Corvina). 
Though  it  is  highly  technical,  the  most  brilliant  analysis  of  Bartok's  music  is  to  be 
found  in  the  detailed  study  by  Elliot  Antokoletz,  The  Works  of  Beta  Bartoh  A  Study  of 
Tonality  and  Progression  in  Twentieth-century  Music  (University  of  California  Press). 
Zoltan  Kocsis  has  recorded  Bartok's  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  with  Ivan  Fischer  and  the 
Budapest  Festival  Orchestra  (Philips,  a  three-disc  box  also  including  Bartok's  other 
two  piano  concertos,  the  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and  Celesta,  the  early  Rhap- 
sody for  piano  and  orchestra,  and  Scherzo  for  piano  and  orchestra).  Other  recordings 
worth  noting  include  those  of  Geza  Anda  with  Ferenc  Fricsay  and  the  Berlin  Radio 
Symphony  Orchestra  (DG  Dokumente,  three  discs,  with  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra 
and  the  other  two  piano  concertos),  and  Maurizio  Pollini  with  the  Chicago  Symphony 
under  Claudio  Abbado's  direction  (DG,  coupled  with  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  2). 

The  excellent  Beethoven  article  by  Alan  Tyson  and  Joseph  Kerman  in  The  New 
Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  is  a  short  book  in  itself,  and  has  been  reis- 
sued as  such  (Norton  paperback).  The  standard  Beethoven  biography  is  Thayer's  Life 
of  Beethoven,  written  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot 


Dinner  and  symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  symphony  menu  is  the  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance. 

The  fixed-price,  three-course  dinners  are  prepared  and  served  with  style. 

And  accompanied  by  free  parking.  So  you  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll 

to  symphony  with  time  to  spare.  For  reservations,  call  424-7000. 
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At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 
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Our  Long  Term  Care  Is 
As  Good  As  Gold. 


There's  tremendous  peace  of  mind  in  excellence.  That's  why 
our  1991  Hillhaven  Gold  Award  is  so  meaningful  to  our 
residents  and  their  families. 

The  Hillhaven  family  includes  more  than  350  nursing 
centers  and  retirement  communities  nationwide.  Only 
those  achieving  flawless  compliance  on  hundreds  of 
federal  standards,  from  resident  rights  to  quality  of  life, 
earn  the  Gold  Award.  Others  claim  excellence.  This 
^\        honor  proves  it. 


We're  pleased  to  receive  The  Hillhaven  Gold 
Award.  It  reflects  our  commitment  to  providing 
long  term  care  of  exceptional  quality  for  our 
residents  ~  long  term  care  that's  as  good  as  gold. 
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Nursing 
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10  Bellamy  Street 
Brighton,  MA  02135 

(617)  782-8113 
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Stay  Overnight  At  The  Ritz^Carlton 
And  wake  Up  In  Europe. 

Wake  up  to  the  cultural  and  culinary  delights  of  one  of  the  great  capitals  of 

Europe  with  a  Cultural  Evening  at  The  Ritz-Carlton.  It  includes  a  deluxe  room 

for  two  with  a  welcoming  gift,  dinner  or  brunch,  an  intimate  wine  tasting, 

a  private  kitchen  tour  with  a  renowned  European  guest  chef, 

and  use  of  the  Le  Pli  Health  Spa. 

All  for  a  modest  $250  per  night  based  on  double  occupancy. 

Call  617-536-5700  for  reservations  and  a  complimentary  Festival  Magazine. 


THE  RITZ-CARLTON 

Boston 

The  5th  International  Cultural  Festival 
January  6  -  March  15,  1992 
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Barcelona  •   Athens  •   Paris 
Amsterdam   •   Madeira 


Dublin   •   Dusseldorf  •   Rome 
Lausanne-Ouchy  •  Oslo 


o 

OO 


The  Ritz-Carlton,  15  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  MA  02117.  For  reservations,  call  617-536-5700  or  800-241-3333 
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Forbes  (Princeton,  available  in  paperback).  This  has  been  supplemented  by  Maynard 
Solomon's  Beethoven,  which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  dangerous 
techniques  of  psychohistory  to  produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hundreds 
of  Beethoven  books  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback).  A  welcome  new  general  refer- 
ence on  all  matters  Beethovenian  is  The  Beethoven  Companion,  edited  by  Barry  Coo- 
per (Thames  &  Hudson);  like  last  year's  The  Mozart  Companion,  this  volume  is  richly 
filled  with  compact  and  accessible  information  about  almost  anything  having  to  do 
with  Beethoven's  life,  work,  personality,  and  manuscripts,  with  a  great  deal  of  mate- 
rial about  his  friends,  associates,  and  milieu.  There  have,  of  course,  been  many  stud- 
ies of  the  symphonies.  George  Grove's  Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies,  though 
written  nearly  a  century  ago  from  a  now-distant  point  of  view,  is  filled  with  perceptive 
observations  (Dover  paperback).  Basil  Lam's  chapter  on  Beethoven  in  the  first  volume 
of  The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson,  is  enlightening  (Penguin),  as  is  Simp- 
son's own  concise  contribution  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides,  Beethoven  Symphonies  (Uni- 
versity of  Washington  paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  classic  essays  on  the  sym- 
phonies appear  in  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback).  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have  recorded  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  for 
Telarc,  with  the  Egmont  Overture.  Other  BSO  recordings  of  the  symphony  still  avail- 
able include  those  of  Charles  Munch  (RCA  Gold  Seal,  with  the  Schubert  Unfinished 
and  some  overtures)  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  (Victrola,  with  the  Symphony  No.  4).  Many 
people,  of  course,  like  to  obtain  all  nine  symphonies  in  a  single  set,  of  which  there  are 
dozens  currently  available,  including  long-admired  versions  by  Toscanini  with  the 
NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  (RCA,  five  CDs),  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  (three  different  versions  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  on  DG,  of  which 
my  favorite  is  the  1963  series,  on  five  CDs),  and  Leonard  Bernstein  with  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  (DG,  six  CDs).  More  recent  recordings  have  often  taken  into 
account  the  results  of  new  information  regarding  the  size  of  the  orchestra  and  the 
playing  practices  used  in  Beethoven's  day.  Sometimes  this  has  been  employed  in  an 
overtly  "historical"  way,  as  in  the  readings  of  Roger  Norrington  with  the  London 
Classical  Players  (EMI)  or  of  Christopher  Hogwood  with  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
Music  (Oiseau-Lyre),  sometimes  simply  in  a  crisper  treatment  with  an  established 
orchestra,  as  in  the  recordings  of  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  with  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra (Telarc).  In  the  long  history  of  Beethoven  symphony  recordings,  few  new  sets 
have  attracted  such  attention  or  enthusiasm  as  the  recent  cycle  of  the  nine  Beethoven 
symphonies  played  by  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Europe  under  the  direction  of  Niko- 
laus  Harnoncourt,  a  veteran  of  the  "early  music  wars"  who  here  employs  an  ensemble 
of  modern  instruments  (Teldec,  five  CDs);  to  many  this  series  of  discs  has  set  an 
entirely  new  standard  for  hearing  the  Beethoven  symphonies,  combining  the  accuracy 
of  modern  playing  and  the  approach  of  a  historically-informed  director  who  nonethe- 
less brings  to  his  performances  a  freshness  that  is  a  far  cry  from  dusty  antiquarian- 
ism.  In  addition  to  the  recordings  derived  from  complete  Beethoven  cycles,  there  are 
interesting  historical  recordings  worth  looking  out  for,  including  a  1926  reading  by 
Wilhelm  Furtwangler  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Koch  International  Classics,  two 
CDs,  with  works  by  Bach,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Rossini,  and  Weber)  and  a  1927  perfor- 
mance by  Felix  Weingartner  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  London  (BBC 
Records,  Vintage  Collection,  coupled  with  Beethoven's  Seventh). 

-S.L. 
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Week  19 


The  FINE   ARTS  RESTAURANT  is  the 
perfect  place  for  a  pre-concert  lunch  or  dinner. 
Regional  and  ethnic  cuisine,  prepared  with  the 
freshest  ingredients,  is  artistically  presented 
to  complement  art  exhibits.  (Museum  admission 
is  not  required  to  dine  in  the  restaurant.) 

Lunch:    Tuesday  through  Sunday,  1 1 :30  am  -  2:30  pm 
Dinner:  Wednesday  through  Friday,  5:30  -  8:30  pm 
Call  direct:  (617)  266-3663  or  (617)  267-9300  x474 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

465  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston  MA  02115 


FINE  ARTS 

RESTAURANT 


■■.■'■■■.■■■■.  ":-"v;::  ■.■■■.....■■.■■■■.■■■■.■■■-■■■.■.>■..■.■■. 
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Mother  needed  more  care  than  we  could  provide  at  home. 


Choosing  a  nursing  home  was  difficult.  How  do  you  evaluate  quality  care? 
How  do  you  find  a  place  comparable  to  home,  where  privacy  and  quality  of 
life  are  preserved?  We  feel  fortunate  to  have  found  a  warm  environment 
that  really  is  a  home.  Its  quite  small  and  beautifully  appointed;  her  doctor 
says  it's  known  for  fine  care.  Naturally,  Mother  was  nervous  at  first,  but 
now  she  takes  the  limo  to  the  Friday  afternoon  concert.  I  know  we  made 
the  right  decision. .  .she  ordered  new  stationery. 

Acknowledged  leaders  in  caring  for  those  you  love. 


OAKWOOD 

Manchester,  MA 
(508)  526-4653 


HEATHWOOD 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA 
(617)  332-4730 


ELMHURST 

Melrose,  MA 
(617)662-7500 


NORWOOD 

Norwood,  MA 
(617)  769-3704 
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Marek  Janowski 

The  West  German  conductor  Marek  Janowski  studied  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  Music  director  at  both  the  Freiburg  and  Dortmund 
operas  from  1973  to  1979,  he  has  been  a  regular  guest  conductor 
at  the  leading  opera  houses  in  Paris,  West  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Cologne,  and  Munich  since  1979.  He  has  also  conducted  at  Chicago 
Lyric  Opera,  the  San  Francisco  Opera,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  at  the  Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires,  at  the  Dresden  Opera, 
and  at  the  Orange  Festival.  In  May  1991  he  returned  to  the 
Vienna  State  Opera  to  conduct  Salome.  In  the  concert  hall,  Mr. 
Janowski  has  worked  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  Munich  Phil- 
harmonic, Bayerischer  Rundfunk,  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  Boston  Symphony,  Chicago  Sym- 
phony, London  Symphony,  the  Philharmonia,  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  other  orches- 
tras throughout  Europe,  and  on  several  occasions  with  the  NHK  Symphony  in  Tokyo. 
From  1986  to  1990  he  was  music  director  of  the  Gurzenich  Orchestra  in  Cologne.  He  has 
also  been  closely  associated  with  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic,  of  which  he  was  artis- 
tic advisor  from  1983  to  1986.  In  1984  he  was  appointed  music  director  of  the  Orchestre 
Philharmonique  de  Radio  France.  A  noted  recording  artist,  Mr.  Janowski  is  highly 
acclaimed  for  the  Ariola-Eurodisc  release  of  Wagner's  Ring  with  the  Dresden 
Staatskapelle.  Other  discs  include  Weber's  Euryanthe  and  Die  schweigsame  Frau  for  EMI, 
and  Penderecki's  The  Devils  of  Loudun  for  Philips.  He  has  recently  recorded  Bruckner's 
Fourth  and  Sixth  symphonies  for  Virgin  Classics  with  the  Orchestre  Philharmonique  de 
Radio  France.  Mr.  Janowski' s  current  schedule  includes  productions  of  the  Ring  and  Elek- 
tra  in  Munich,  concert  performances  of  the  Ring  in  Paris,  and  concerts  with  the  Boston 
Symphony,  Chicago  Symphony,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony,  Leipzig  Gewandhaus,  and  Tonhalle  of  Zurich.  Mr.  Janowski  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  debut  in  February  1989  and  has  since  conducted  the  orchestra  regularly 
at  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood. 


We  salute  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  their  111th  season 

WELCH  &  FORBES 


JOHN  K.  SPRING 
KENNETH  S.  SAFE,  JR. 
JOHN  LOWELL 
THOMAS  N.  DABNEY 
V.  WILLIAM  EFTHIM 
GUIDO  R.  PERERA,  JR. 


RICHARD  OLNEY  III 
ARTHUR  C.  HODGES 
M.  LYNN  BRENNAN 
JOHN  H.  EMMONS,  JR. 
OLIVER  A.  SPALDING 
CHARLES  T  HAYDOCK 


Creative  financial  planning  and  investment  advice  since  1838 


45  School  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108    Tel.  (617)  523-1635 
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IMAGINE,,. 


*+  funding  a  significant  gift  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

**  realizing  a  substantial  income  for  life 

**-  receiving  cash  back  through  an 
immediate  income  tax  deduction 


Sound  interesting? 


For  information  about  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 

charitable  gift  plans,  contact  Joyce  Serwitz,  Director 

of  Major  Gifts,  at  (617)  638^9273. 
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Zoltan  Kocsis 

Hungarian  pianist  Zoltan  Kocsis  began  his  international  career  at 
eighteen,  when  he  won  the  Hungarian  Radio  Beethoven  Competi- 
tion and  the  Franz  Liszt  Prize.  He  has  since  performed  as  guest 
artist  with  most  of  the  world's  major  symphonic  ensembles  and 
conductors,  and  has  appeared  in  recital  at  the  major  music  centers 
and  festivals  of  Europe,  North  and  South  America,  and  the  Far 
East.  In  North  America,  Mr.  Kocsis  has  appeared  in  recital  at  Car- 
negie Hall  and  the  Kennedy  Center,  as  well  as  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  principal  orchestras 
of  Canada.  European  highlights  have  included  performances  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
the  London  Symphony,  the  Royal  Philharmonic,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  Mr.  Kocsis' 
most  recent  tour  of  the  United  States  was  in  early  1990,  as  guest  soloist  with  the  Warsaw 
Philharmonic  on  its  transcontinental  tour.  In  addition  to  his  Boston  Symphony  debut,  his 
schedule  for  1992  includes  concerts  in  Europe  with  the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande, 
the  Royal  Concertgebouw,  and  the  Philharmonia.  In  January  1992  he  participated  in  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic's  Mozart  week  at  Salzburg.  Mr.  Kocsis  has  recorded  extensively  for 
Philips  and  in  1988  received  the  Edison  Award  for  his  cycle  of  Bartok's  works  for  piano 
and  orchestra  with  Ivan  Fischer  and  the  Budapest  Festival  Orchestra;  he  has  also  recorded 
most  of  that  composer's  solo  pieces,  for  Denon  and  Hungaroton.  His  Debussy  recording  for 
Philips  was  named  Instrumental  Record  of  the  Year  in  1990  by  Gramophone;  he  has 
recorded  the  complete  Rachmaninoff  concertos  with  Edo  de  Waart  and  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony.  Recent  projects  have  included  Beethoven  sonatas  and  Bartok  solo  pieces  for 
Philips  and  several  Mozart  recordings  for  Quintana,  featuring  concertos,  chamber  works, 
and  music  for  winds,  the  latter  with  Mr.  Kocsis  conducting  the  Budapest  Wind  Ensemble. 
Born  in  1952,  Zoltan  Kocsis  began  playing  the  piano  at  three  and  was  composing  while 
still  a  child.  He  received  his  first  serious  piano  instruction  at  five  and  entered  the  Bela 
Bartok  Conservatory  in  1963  to  study  piano  and  composition.  Five  years  later  he  entered 
the  Ferenc  Liszt  Conservatory,  where  his  teachers  were  Pal  Kadosa  and  Ferenc  Rados. 
After  an  early  debut  and  tour  throughout  Hungary  he  took  a  sabbatical  from  his  career  to 
pursue  advanced  piano  studies.  He  graduated  with  distinction  from  the  Liszt  Academy  in 
Budapest  in  1974  and  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  Academy's  piano  depart- 
ment two  years  later.  In  1975  Mr.  Kocsis  was  honored  by  Sviatoslav  Richter,  who  invited 
him  to  perform  at  his  festival  in  Tours;  not  long  after,  the  two  artists  shared  the  stage  for 
several  duo-recitals  in  France. 


the 
Mass" 
'Bay  Co. 


TreshFish^ 
TineWines 


HAVE  YOU  DINED  AT  MASS*  BAY  CO.  LATELY? 

NO?! 
THEN  YOU  HAVENT  DINED  AT  MASS*  BAY  CO..' 

FRESH  FISH,  FINE  WINE, 

AND  ALTERNATIVES  EVEN  A  LAND  LUBBER 

COULD  GO  OVERBOARD  FOR. 

JOIN  US  FOR  DINNER  AND  FREE  PARKING. 

SHERATON  BOSTON  HOTEL  &  TOWERS 

39  Dalton  Street  •  Boston,  MA 

(617)236-2000 


Garber  TYavel  gives  you  an 
opening  night  performance. 

We  invite  you  to  step  inside  any  one  of  our  55 

offices  and  experience  the 

talentsofourtravel 

professionals.  They  will  ->  ^ 

expertly  plan  your  \ 

vacation,  giving  you  a  solo 

performance  you  won't 

soon  forget.  We  bet  you'll 

even  ask  for  an  encore! 

Call  usat  734-2100 


<2-i  3^L 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 

$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 
of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  North  American  Tour 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lane 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  O.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
William  K.  O'Brien 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Deloitte  &  Touche 
James  T.  McBride 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 


Dynatech  Corporation 
J. P.  Barger 

Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EG&G,  Inc. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

First  Winthrop  Corporation 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Grafacon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

The  Henley  Group 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Lawner  Reingold  Britton  &  Partners 
Michael  H.  Reingold 
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1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

MCI 

Jonathan  Crane 

McKinsey  &  Company 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

The  New  England 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Nynex  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


PaineWebber,  Inc. 
James  P.  Cleary 

People  Magazine 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  Picard 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Pitzpatrick 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 


<]aJbach 

'       V       CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

104.9  FM 


Celebrating  a  Quarter-Century  of 
Classical  Music  on  104.9  FM. 

1  (800)  370-104.9  (In  Mass.) 
1  (508)  927-104.9 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Leaders  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  support  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which 
are  capitalized  denote  Business  Honor  Roll  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  treble 
clef  ($)  denotes  support  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An  eighth-note  symbol  (J>)  indicates  support  of 
$2,500-$4,999. 


Accountants 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 
William  F.  Meagher 

^Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
William  K.  O'Brien 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 
Robert  D.  Happ 

^Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.,  P.C. 
Allan  Tofias 

Advertising/Public  Relations 


ARNOLD  FORTUNA  LANE 

Edward  Eskandarian 

I  Cabot  Communications 
William  I.  Monaghan 

Clark/Linsky  Design 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

BILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

LAWNER  REINGOLD 
BRITTON  &  PARTNERS 
Michael  H.  Reingold 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 
Aerospace 


£  Northrop  Corporation 
Kent  Kresa 

Alarm  Systems 


American  Alarm  &  Communications 
Richard  Sampson 

Antiques/Art  Galleries 


Malerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 
Automotive 


J* J.N.  Phillips  Glass 
Company,  Inc. 
Alan  L.  Rosenfield 


LEXUS 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 
Ira  Stepanian 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Bancorp 
Richard  Laine 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 
John  Laird 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Brooks  Sullivan 

•^Eastern  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

|USTrust 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 


Building/Contracting 


| Harvey  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

•PPerini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

JWalsh  Brothers 
James  Walsh  II 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

•^Andersen  Consulting  Co. 
William  D.  Green 

^Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

$The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 
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CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

•^Corporate  Decisions 
David  J.  Morrison 

§  Fairfield  Financial  Holdings 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

•^General  Electric  Consulting 
James  J.  Harrigan 

JTrma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

,§Lochridge  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

•^Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

|  Prudential  Securities 
Robert  Whelan 

$Rath  &  Strong 
Dan  Ciampa 

THOMAS  H.  LEE  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

^The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

|  Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

§  Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee  Company 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

| Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

|0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

Seasoned  to  Taste 
Tom  Brooks 


MA 


MARIA 

Top-notch  North  End 

eatery.  . .  with  outstanding 

nuova  cucina.  Romantic  and  delicious. 

Zagat  Survey,  1992 

Were  it  not  for  the  dramatic 

Boston  skyline  in  the  background, 

you  'd  swear  you  were  in  Europe. 

A  Taste  of  Boston,  1990 

All  the  elements  of 

lapatria  without  the  cliche  knickknacks 

and  the  pizza-pasta-pudding  routine. 

Business  and  Beyond,  1989 

3  NORTH  SQUARE,  BOSTON     (617)523-0077 


Valet  Parking 


keceptions 


LEICA  AF-C1 

•  Fully  automatic  •  Multibeam 
IR  autofocus  •  Automatic 
exposure  control  •  Focus  and 
exposure  memory  •  Auto- 
matic flash  •  DX  coding  • 
Automatically  adjustable  focal 
lengths:  40  mm  f / 2.8  and 
80  mm  f/5.6  •  Macro  function 


E.R  Levine  is  a  full 
stocking  Leica  dealer. 

23  Drydock  Avenue 

Marine  Industrial  Park 

Boston,  617  951 1499 

Fax  951 1466 


Independence,  service,  and  companionship  in 
New  England's  most  affordable 
senior  rental  community. 


%ivtr  (Bay  CCuB 

99  Brackett  Street  /  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  /  (617)  472-4457 
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Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

Education 


.Bentley  College 
Gregory  Adamian 

Electrical/Electronics 


Analytical  Systems 
Engineering  Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rulrin 

Gnzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Mass.  Electric  Construction 
Company 
Bill  Breen 

'  p.h  mechanical  Corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

^R  &  D  Electrical  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Energy /Utilities 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

I  Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

HEC,  Inc. 
David  S.  Dayton 

^Mobil  Oil 
Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 


^GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Continental  Cablevision 
Amos  Hostetter,  Jr. 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

Loews  Theatres 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

PEOPLE  MAGAZINE 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL 
5  BOSTON 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

Environmental 

^  Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Toxikon  Corporation 
Laxman  S.  DeSai 

Finance/Investments 

3i  Corporation 
Geoffrey  N.  Taylor 

|Advent  International 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

•^Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Robert  E.  Flaherty 

•^Bear  Stearns  &  Company,  Inc. 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

BOT  Financial  Corporation  — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

| Essex  Investment  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

$Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

|  Fidelity  Investment  Institutional 
Group 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

•^The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcom  MacColl 

^  First  Security  Services 
Robert  L.  Johnson 

J  'GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

•^Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

^Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

|  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 
John  G.  Higgins 

|Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  F.  Cleary 

^The  Putnam 
Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 


$Spaulding  Investment 
Company 
C.H.  Spaulding 

|  State  Street  Development 
Management  Corp. 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

J1  Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

^Woodstock  Corporation 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

High  Technology 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

| Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

|CSC  Consulting,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Davox  Corporation 
Daniel  Hosage 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J.P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

^EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  COMPANY 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

•^Intermetrics  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Saponaro 

glomes,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
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Dinner  at  6. 

Symphony  at  8. 

Parking  at  $5. 

Symphony  Express  at  $0. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your  night 
out  at  the  Symphony.  You'll  enjoy  more 
than  just  award-winning  dining  at  Boston's 
authentic  wood  grill. 

We're  offering  our  customers  special 
parking  privileges  in  our  private  garage  for 
just  $5,  and  a  free  "Symphony  Express" 
shuttle  service  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Just  show  us  your  Symphony  tickets,  and 
we'll  arrange  for  your  $5  parking,  take  you 
to  Symphony  Hall  after  your  meal,  and 
return  you  to  your  car  after  the  performance. 

And  with  a  deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the 
Symphony  never  sounded  better. 


BoodleS 


OF     •     BOSTON 

An  Authentic  Grill. 

Lunch  and  dinner  daily.  In  Boston's  Back  Bav  Hilton. 

Phone  (617)  BOODLES. 


If  you'd  like 

toowna 

one-of-a-kind 

treasure, 

just  raise  your 

hand. 


SKINNER 

Auctioneers  and  Appraisers 
of  Antiques  and  Fine  Art 


357  Main  Street     2  Newbury  Street 
Bolton,  MA  01740     Boston,  MA  02116 
508-779-6241     617-236-1700 


A  Different  Kind 
of  Nursing  Care! 


ARNOLD  HOUSE 

INCORPORATED 

Dignified 

Private  Residential  Care 

...  in  the  lifestyle  accustomed  to.  Convenient 
to  family  and  friends.  Emphasis  on  living  life 
as  fully  as  possible.  Family  owned  &  operated 
since  1949.  Truly  a  place  to  come  home  to 
temporarily  or  longer.  Respite  and  Hospice 
care  also  available.  Call  for  Brochure  or 
Inquiries: 

(617)438-1116 

490  William  Street,  Stoneham 
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•^IPL  Systems,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

|M/A-Com,  Inc. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

J  The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

/Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

|Parlex  Corporation 
'  Herbert  W.  Pollack 

«*  Polaroid  Corporation 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

$Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

^Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Dennis  Picard 

^Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

|  Stratus  Computer 
William  E.  Foster 

^TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

|Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

|Whistler  Corp. 
Charles  A  Stott 

Hotels/Restaurants 

•Back  Bay  Hilton 
James  A.  Daley 

J  Boston  Harbor  Hotel 
James  M.  Carmody 

<>  Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
Jurgen  Giesbert 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 
Robin  A.  Brown 


GREATER  BOSTON 
HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

$ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

J1  The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Thomas  Egan 

•^Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Stephen  Foster 

•^Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

|The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Insurance 

•''American  Title  Insurance  Company 
Terry  E.  Cook 

J'Arkwright 
Enzo  Rebula 

|  Berkshire  Partners 
Carl  Ferenbach 

§Caddell  &  Byers 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

|, Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  S.  Doyle 

^  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  Gillespie 

|Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 
William  F.  Newell 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

•i1  Johnson  &  Higgins  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

•^Keystone  Provident  Life 
Insurance  Company 
Robert  G.  Sharp 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

|  Safety  Insurance  Company 
Richard  B.  Simches 

$  Sedgwick  James  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  H.  Sullivan 
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Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 
of  Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 
Joseph  Hunt 

•^Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart 
Robert  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick  &  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

|  Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

|Goodwin,  Procter  and  Hoar 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

i'Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

J1  Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

i1  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

$Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris, 
Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

-^  Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

|  Palmer  &  Dodge 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

•^Ben  Mac  Enterprises 
Thomas  McAuliffe 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manufacturing 

•^Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Allwaste  Asbestos  Abatement,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 


A 

world 
of 


mmmdioBQSim89.7fm 
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Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

^Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

^Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

JC.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

i1  Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 
William  F.  Connell 

^Converse,  Inc. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

^FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

,GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

General  Latex  and 
Chemical  Corp. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

'.Harvard  Folding  Box 
Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

"'HMK  Enterprises 
Steven  Karol 

( Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

Leach  &  Garner  Company 
Edwin  F  Leach  H 

Legget  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

New  England  Business 
Service,  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

■Rand-Whitney  Corporation 
Robert  Kraft 

Reebok  International  Ltd. 
Paul  Fireman 


•^The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

$The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

•^Superior  Brands,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

^The  Tonon  Group 
Robert  Tonon 

•^Watts  Industries,  Inc. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 


Printing/Publishing 

i'Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

•^Daniels  Printing 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

GRAFACON,  INC. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
Bill  Steel 


Real  Estate/Development 

§  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

•''The  Chiofaro  Company 
Donald  Chiofaro 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran-Jennison  Companies 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

J1  The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

Horizon  Commercial 
Management 
Joan  Eliachar 
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•''John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Keller  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

•^Meditrust  Corporation 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Nordblom  Company 
Roger  P.  Nordblom 

•^Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

§Arley  Merchandise  Corporation 
David  I.  Riemer 

*  Carillon  Importers,  Ltd. 
Ernest  Capria 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

|  Henri  Bendel 
Jeff  Byron 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

•^Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

•^Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harry  and  Michael  Boodakian 

•^Lancome  Paris 
Steve  Morse 

,§Neiman  Marcus 
William  D.  Roddy 

Prize  Possessions 
Virginia  N.  Durfee 

Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

^Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  Goldberg 

^Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

Science/Medical 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

^Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

$Damon  Corporation 
Robert  L.  Rosen 


GROGAN  &  COMPANY 


fine  Art  Auctioneers  and  Ai 


•raisers 


PP 

v^ommitted  to  serving  heirs  and  executors 

in  the  appraisal  and  auction  sale  of 

estate  property.  To  learn  more  about  our 

services  please  contact  Michael  B.  Grogan. 

Bostons  Own  Auction  House 

890  (jommonwealtn  Avenue,  Doston,  iHassacnusetts  02215 
Telepkone  (617)  566-4100  •  Fax  (617)  566-7715 


Tower  Records  has 
the  largest  selection  of 
Classical,  Opera  and 
Chamber  music. 


(Located  3  blocks 

from  Symphony  Hall) 


«R«RDS\WDEQ 


BOSTON    Mass.  Ave.  at  Newbury 

Hynes  Convention  Confer /ICA  <f)  stop  on  the  Green  Line 


TOWER  RECOR 
COMING  TO 
HARVARD  SO 
95  MT  AUBURN  ST 
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i^HCA  Portsmouth  Regional  Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

$JA.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

/Lifeline 

Arthur  Phipps 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

/Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 


Shaughnessy  &  Ahern  Co. 
John  J.  Shaughnessy 

|,TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel/Transportation 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Norman  Tasgal 

Telec  ommunic  ations 

^AT&T 

Donald  Bonoff 
Timothy  Murray 


^AT&T  Network  Systems 
John  F.  McKinnon 
Robert  Sanferrare 

^Cellular  One 
Charles  Hoffman 

MCI 

Jonathan  Crane 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 
Brian  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 
William  C.  Ferguson 


*dtismt& 


Boston  Herald 


The  Boston  Herald  salutes  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Look  for  our  arts  coverage  in 
Scene,  every  Friday  in  the 
Herald. 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday,  March  26,  at  8 
Friday,  March  27,  at  2 
Saturday,  March  28,  at  8 

MAREK  JANOWSKI  conducting 


SPOHR 


STRAUSS 


Violin  Concerto  No.  8  in  A  minor,  Opus  47, 
Gesangsszene 

Allegro  molto  —  Recitativo  — 
Adagio — Andante  — 
Allegro  moderato 

MALCOLM  LOWE 

Metamorphosen,  Study  for  twenty- three  solo  strings 


INTERMISSION 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  99  in  E-flat 

Adagio — Vivace  assai 

Adagio 

Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio 

Finale.  Vivace 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season 
are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.,  to  charge 
tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send 
payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for  each  ticket 
ordered  by  phone. 


CAREY' 


LIMOUSINE 

•  CHAUFFEUR  DRIVEN  SEDANS, 

VANS  AND  LIMOUSINES 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 
•EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 
Est.  1924 

623-8700 

24  HR.  SERVICE/BOSTON  AREA 

A&A  LIMOUSINE  RENTING  INC. 

161  BROADWAY— SOMERVILLE,  MA 

SERVICE  IN  300  CITIES  •  60  COUNTRIES  •  6  CONTINENTS 

MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

NATIONWIDE  1-800-336-4646 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  > 

jX^  SEIJ'  OZAWAyS 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony,    |y 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
(617)-542-6913 
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WE'RE 

MUSK  TO 

YOUR  MOUTH. 

A  fresh-from-the-oven  overture: 

Bruegger's  10  varieties  of  K  k 

authentic  NY  style  bagels.    *  * 

With  Supreme  Cheese, 

for  a  tasteful  duet. 

We  get  rave 

reviews 

daily! 


279  Mass. 

Ave.,  Boston 

(Behind  Symphony  Hall) 


(617)536-6003 


H, 


lASSACllMSgttjj  .''^V- 
CflLLege  °f  dKI    \l/.-: 
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Courses  &  workshops  in  Art,  Crafts, 
Design,  Media  &  Performing  Arts,  Art  History 
&  Art  Education. 

International  Studios  in  London,  Greece, 

Italy  and  Mexico. 

August  Studios  for  High  School  Students 

Program  of  Continuing  Education 

621  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  MA02115 
Call  61 7/232-1 555  for  brochure 


COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 

Thursday,  March  26,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  9:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'D'- March  26,  8-9:45 
Friday  'A' -March  27,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'A' -March  28,  8-9:45 

MAREK  JANOWSKI  conducting 
MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin 

SPOHR  Violin  Concerto  No.  8, 

Gesangsszene 

STRAUSS  Metamorphosen,  for 

twenty-three  solo 
strings 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  99 

Thursday  'C -April  2,  8-9:55 
Friday  Evening— April  3,  8-9:55 
Saturday  'A' -April  4,  8-9:55 

GRANT  LLEWELLYN  conducting 
BERNARD  D'ASCOLI,  piano 

WEIR  Music,  Untangled 

(composed  for  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1990) 
BEETHOVEN  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 

WALTON  Symphony  No.  1 

Tuesday  'C  -April  7,  8-10 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
GIDON  KREMER,  violin 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLP7ER,  conductor 

D7ES  Symphony  No.  4 

LOURIE  Fragments  from  the  opera 

The  Blackamoor  of  Peter 
the  Great,  for  violin  and 
orchestra 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Violin  Concerto 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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1992-93  BSO  Schedule 

Add  your  name  to  our  mailing  list. 

Receive  a  1992-93  BSO  concert  schedule 

and  order  form,  and  enter  a 

drawing  to  win  a  free 

Thursday-Evening 

Subscription  Series 

for  two! 


Coupon  will  be  entered  in  a  drawing  for  a  free  pair  of 
tickets  to  a  1992-93  Thursday-Evening  Subscription 
Series.  Drawing  will  be  held  on  September  1,  1992.  Only 
one  entry  per  family  permitted.  Employees  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.  are  not  eligible.  Winner  will 
be  notified  by  mail  in  early  September.  Please  return 
coupon  to: 

1992-93  BSO  Schedule 
c/o  Development  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  MA  02115 


YES,  please  send  me  your  1992-93  BSO  schedule  and 
enter  my  name  in  the  drawing  to  win  a  Thursday-Evening 
Subscription  Series. 


Name 

Address 
City 


State 


Are  you  currently  a  BSO  subscriber? 

Which  series  do  you  attend? 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 

(266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and 
take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  and  Tuesday-,  Thursday-,  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concerts.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The 
tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are  sold  at  $6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m. 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as  of  5  p.m. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  HaU  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  HaU  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair- accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a 
ticket  stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland 
Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guar- 
anteed pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening 
concerts  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Sub- 
scription Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  broadcast  five  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area);  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live 
by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition,  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Develop- 
ment Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with 
your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A 
Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate 
recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Office  at  (617)  638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
Saturday  from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  inter- 
mission. The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Sym- 
phony Lap  Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel 
and  recordings.  The  Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A 
selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further 
information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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A  TRADITION  OF  FINANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation, 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Tokyo,  Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1989. 
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Symphony 
Orchestra 

SeiiiOzawa 


MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


One  Hundred  Eleventh  Season 


LASSALE 

THE  ART  OF 

SEIKO 


THE  E.B.  HORN  COMPANY 

429  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MA 

ALL  MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

MAIL  OR  PHONE  ORDERS  (617)  542-3902    OPEN  MON.  AND  THURS.  'TIL  7 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 
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Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 
Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 
David  R.  Pokross 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout 


Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 
Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 
Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 
Luise  Vosgerchian 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 


Symphony  Hall  Operations 

Robert  L.  Gleason,  Facilities  Manager 
James  E.  Whitaker,  House  Manager 

Cleveland  Morrison,  Stage  Manager 

Franklin  Smith,  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 

Wilmoth  A.  Griffiths,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 

William  D.  McDonnell,  Chief  Steward 

H.R.  Costa,  Lighting 


Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

Molly  Beals  Millman,  President 

Flornie  Whitney,  Executive  Vice-President 

Joan  Erhard,  Secretary 

Bonnie  B.  Schalm,  Treasurer 

Betty  Sweitzer,  Nominating  Chairman 


Vice-Presidents 

Helen  A.  Doyle,  Hall  Services 
Goetz  B.  Eaton,  Fundraising 
Una  Fleischmann,  Development 
Paul  S.  Green,  Resources  Development 
Patricia  M.  Jensen,  Membership 
Kathleen  G.  Keith,  Adult  Education 


Maureen  Hickey,  Tanglewood 

Ileen  Cohen,  Tanglewood 

Ann  Macdonald,  Youth  Activities 

Carol  Scheifele-Holmes,  Symphony  Shop 

Patricia  L.  Tambone,  Public  Relations 


Business  and  Professional  Leadership  Association 
Board  of  Directors 


Harvey  Chet  Krentzman,  Chairman 


James  F.  Cleary,  BPLA  President 


J.P.  Barger 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
William  F.  Connell 
Nelson  J.  Darling 
Thelma  Goldberg 


George  H.  Kidder 
William  F.  Meagher 
Robert  P.  O'Block 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 


William  D.  Roddy 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
Ray  Stata 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are  funded  in  part  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
"The  Revolution  of  Expression,"  1911-13 


"The  Revolution  of  Expression"  celebrates  artistic  achievements  around  the  world  between  the 
years  1911  and  1913.  To  mark  this  celebration,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Archives  has 
mounted  an  historical  display  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs, 
and  other  historical  documents  preserved  in  the  Archives,  the  exhibit  explores  the  BSO  between 
the  years  1911  and  1913  and  the  orchestra's  performances  of  important  works  composed  during 
those  years.  In  the  photograph  above,  Pierre  Monteux,  music  director  of  the  BSO  from  1919  to 
1924,  is  shown  with  the  score  for  Igor  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  printemps  (The  Rite  of  Spring). 
Monteux  conducted  the  first  performance  of  the  ballet  production  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  at 
the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  in  Paris  on  May  29,  1913. 


Tuesday,  April  7, 10:30  am 
Open  Rehearsal 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 
Gidon  Kremer,  violin 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

John  Oliver,  conductor 
Music  of  Ives,  Lourie, 

and  Tchaikovsky 
Tickets:  $5.00 

Tuesday,  April  7,  8:00  pm 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 
Gidon  Kremer,  violin 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

John  Oliver,  conductor 
Music  of  Ives,  Lourie, 

and  Tchaikovsky 
Tickets:  $19.00  -  $49.50 

Thursday,  April  9,  8:00  pm 
City  of  Birmingham 

Symphony  Orchestra 
Simon  Rattle,  conductor 
Elise  Ross,  soprano 
Robin  Buck,  baritone 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

John  Oliver,  conductor 
Music  of  Nielsen  and  Ravel  (1911) 
Tickets:  $19.00  -  $49.50 


EXPLORING  THE 
CULTURAL  IMPACT 
OF  THE  YEARS 

1911, 1912,  AND  1913 


Friday,  April  10,  2:00  pm 
City  of  Birmingham 

Symphony  Orchestra 
Simon  Rattle,  conductor 
Elise  Ross,  soprano 
Emanuel  Ax,  piano 
Music  of  Schoenberg,  Prokofiev, 

and  Debussy  (1912) 
Tickets:  $19.00  -  $49.50 

Saturday,  April  11,  5:30  pm 
A  musical  encounter  with 

Simon  Rattle  and  the  City  of 

Birmingham  Symphony 

Orchestra.  A  discussion  including 

musical  demonstrations. 
Tickets:  $5.00  (free  with  a 

ticket  to  the  8:00  pm  concert) 

Saturday,  April  11,  8:00  pm 
City  of  Birmingham 

Symphony  Orchestra 
Simon  Rattle,  conductor 
Music  of  Stravinsky,  Debussy, 

and  Elgar  (1913) 
Tickets:  $20.00  to  $52.50 


Tickets  are  available  at  the 

Symphony  Hall  Box  Office,  or  call 

SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200, 

10am  -  6pm,  Mon.  -  Sat. 
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"Salute  to  Symphony"  Highlights 

NYNEX  Corporation,  WCRB,  WCVB,  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 
join  forces  to  celebrate  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras  during  "Salute  to 
Symphony"  weekend,  April  10-13.  WCRB 
102.5  FM  Classical  Radio  Boston  will  begin 
dedicating  on-air  time  to  BSO  and  Boston 
Pops  performances  on  April  1.  The  station  will 
broadcast  "Announcers'  Choice:  Best  of  the 
BSO"  on  Saturday,  April  11,  at  8  p.m.,  and 
will  broadcast  live  from  the  Symphony  Hall 
Open  House  the  following  day.  WCRB  will  also 
be  on  hand  on  Friday,  April  10,  as  "Salute  to 
Symphony"  begins  in  style  with  a  kickoff  event 
at  South  Station  from  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  For 
the  fourth  consecutive  year,  NYNEX  is  spon- 
soring the  Symphony  Hall  Open  House,  a  day 
of  free  activities  and  performances  for  the 
entire  community,  to  take  place  on  Sunday, 
April  12,  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  This  year's 
instrument  demonstrations  will  include  music 
synthesizers  as  well  as  modern  instruments. 
Bringing  the  "Salute"  festivities  to  a  close  will 
be  a  live  telecast  from   Symphony  Hall  on 
Monday,  April  13,  on  WCVB-TV  Channel  5 
from  7:30  to  9  p.m.  Hosted  by  WCVB's 
Natalie  Jacobson,  Chet  Curtis,  and  Frank 
Avruch,  the  program  will  feature  the  BSO 
led  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  John  Williams.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of 
Volunteers  will  be  answering  phones  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  to  accept  pledges  at 
(617)  262-8700  or  1-800-325-9400  throughout 
the  weekend.  Donors  to  "Salute  to  Symphony" 
1992  may  choose  from  a  number  of  exclusive 
incentive  gifts,  including  a  brass  keychain  in 
the  shape  of  a  concert  ticket  ($15),  a  child's 
bookbag  (also  $15),  a  BSO  mug  or  t-shirt 
($25),  a  limited-edition  "Salute"  CD  or  cas- 
sette ($40),  and  a  BSO  golf  umbrella  or 
Boston  Pops  beach  blanket  ($60).  In  addition, 
a  contribution  of  $50  or  more  will  make  you  a 
Friend  of  the  orchestra,  entitling  you  to  a  vari- 
ety of  benefits. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  eighteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting  their 


work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first- 
balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On  display 
through  April  6  is  an  exhibit  celebrating 
"Youth  Arts  Month."  Coordinated  by  Leslie 
Ann  Miller,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Art  Educator  Association,  the  exhibit  features 
more  than  fifty  works  by  public  school  students 
from  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade 
across  the  state.  This  will  be  followed  by  an 
exhibit  of  works  from  the  Copley  Society  of 
Boston,  the  country's  oldest  nonprofit  art  asso- 
ciation (April  21 -May  18),  and  landscapes  and 
seascapes  by  ten  New  England  artists  from 
RE:ART  in  Newton  Centre  (May  18-June  15). 
These  exhibits  are  sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  and  a 
portion  of  each  sale  benefits  the  orchestra. 
Please  contact  the  Volunteer  Office  at  (617) 
638-9390,  for  further  information. 

Eleventh  Annual 

"Presidents  at  Pops"  Slated  for  June  3 

The  BSO  salutes  business  at  the  eleventh 
annual  "Presidents  at  Pops"  on  Wednesday, 
June  3,  1992.  Chairman  William  L.  Boyan, 
President  and  COO  of  John  Hancock  Finan- 
cial Services,  will  serve  as  host  to  more  than 
one  hundred  leading  businesses  gathered  at 
Symphony  Hall  to  raise  more  than  $700,000 
for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  A  limited 
number  of  sponsorship  packages  are  still  avail- 
able for  $6,000  and  include  twenty  tickets  to 
the  event,  complete  with  cocktails,  a  picnic 
supper,  and  special  Boston  Pops  concert.  In 
addition,  the  senior  executive  of  each  sponsor- 
ing company  will  receive  an  invitation  for  two 
to  the  exclusive  Leadership  Dinner  on  Satur- 
day, September  19,  1992.  This  unique  gather- 
ing of  CEOs  in  the  greater  Boston  area  offers 
an  elegant  evening  of  entertainment,  fine  din- 
ing, and  dancing.  Companies  may  also  show 
their  support  by  advertising  in  the  "Presidents 
at  Pops"  program  book,  produced  exclusively 
for  a  distinguished  audience  of  more  than 
2,400  corporate  hosts  and  their  guests.  For 
further  information,  please  call  Marie 
Pettibone  in  the  BSO  Corporate  Development 
Office  at  (617)  638-9278. 

Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  pre-concert  events. 
"Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet  supper  at 


'Culture  is  not  just  an  ornament; 
it  is  the  expression 
of  a  nations  character 


*    *    <» 


Because  culture  touches  on  the  noblest  impulses  within  us  all, 

The  Boston  Company  believes  our  cultural  institutions  are  central  to 

the  dignity  of  every  individual.  Which  is  why,  in  addition  to  our  enthusiastic  support 

of  many  educational  and  social  causes  in  our  community 

—  including  the  needs  of  the  homeless  —  the  people  of  The  Boston  Company 

continue  to  contribute  to  such  cultural  institutions  as  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  urge  that  you,  too,  lend  it  your  continuous  and  generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


£> 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Lender 


6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's  Higginson  Hall 
with  an  informative  talk  by  a  BSO  player  or 
other  distinguished  member  of  the  music  com- 
munity. "Supper  Concerts"  offer  a  chamber 
music  performance  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  at  6  p.m.,  followed  by  a  buffet  supper 
served  in  Higginson  Hall.  Doors  open  for  all 
Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for  a  la  carte  cocktails 
and  conversation.  These  events  are  offered  on 
an  individual  basis,  even  to  those  who  are  not 
attending  that  evening's  BSO  concert.  Speak- 
ers for  upcoming  Supper  Talks  include  BSO 
Musicologist  &  Program  Annotator  Steven 
Ledbetter  (Friday,  April  3),  BSO  principal 
second  violin  Marylou  Speaker  Churchill  (Tues- 
day, April  7),  and  BSO  viola  Mark  Ludwig 
(Thursday,  April  16).  Upcoming  Supper  Con- 
certs will  feature  music  of  Judith  Weir  and 
Beethoven  (Thursday,  April  2,  and  Saturday, 
April  4)  and  music  of  Brahms  (Thursday, 
April  23,  and  Tuesday,  April  28).  The  suppers 
are  priced  at  $22  per  person  for  an  individual 
event,  $61  for  any  three,  $82  for  any  four,  or 
$118  for  any  six.  Advance  reservations  must  be 
made  by  mail.  For  reservations  the  week  of  the 
Supper,  please  call  SymphonyCharge  at  (617) 
266-1200.  All  reservations  must  be  made  at 
least  48  hours  prior  to  the  Supper.  There  is  a 
$.50  handling  fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by 
telephone.  For  further  information,  please  call 
(617)  266-1492,  ext.  516. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  performs 
Dandy's  Trio  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano  and 
Brahms 's  Clarinet  Trio  on  Friday,  March  27, 
at  8  p.m.  in  the  Chapel  Gallery  of  the  Second 
Church  in  Newton.  BSO  clarinetist  Thomas 
Martin  and  pianist  Randall  Hodgkinson  join 
the  ensemble's  founder,  BSO  cellist  Jonathan 
Miller,  for  these  concerts.  Single  tickets  are 
$12  ($10  students  and  seniors).  For  more 
information,  call  (617)  527-8662. 

Collage  New  Music,  founded  by  BSO  percus- 
sionist Frank  Epstein,  performs  the  Boston 
premieres  of  Gerald  Humel's  Wintergeist,  John 
Harbison's  The  Natural  World,  and  Daniel 
Lentz's  Talk  Radio  on  Monday,  March  30,  at 
8:00  p.m.  at  Boston  University's  Tsai  Per- 
formance Center,  685  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
on  a  program  also  including  Arthur  Jarvinen's 
Goldbeater's  Skin  and  Yehudi  Wyner's  Passage. 


John  Harbison  conducts.  Single  tickets  are  $10 
($5  students  and  seniors).  For  more  informa- 
tion call  (617)  868-4582. 

The  New  England  Trombone  Choir  at  New 
England  Conservatory,  directed  by  BSO  bass 
trombone  Douglas  Yeo,  will  give  its  annual 
spring  concert  in  Jordan  Hall  at  the  Conserva- 
tory on  Monday,  March  30,  at  8  p.m.  The 
eighteen-member  ensemble  will  present  a  400- 
year  retrospective  of  chorales  and  hymns  for 
trombone,  VOX  POSAUNENCHOR.  Thomas 
G.  Everett,  Director  of  Bands  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, will  be  guest  conductor,  and  Mr.  Yeo 
will  also  be  soloist  with  the  ensemble  in 
Tommy  Pederson's  Blue  Topaz.  Also  on  the 
program  will  be  music  of  Frigyes  Hidas,  Wag- 
ner, and  Hindemith,  plus  an  arrangement  by 
BSO  principal  trombone  Ronald  Barron  of  the 
final  movement  of  Bach's  Brandenburg  Con- 
certo No.  3.  Admission  is  free. 

The  Richmond  Performance  Series  presents 
chamber  music  by  New  England  composers  on 
Sunday,  April  5,  at  3  p.m.  at  the  Berkshire 
Museum,  39  South  Street  in  Pittsfield.  Guest 
pianist  Virginia  Eskin  joins  the  Hawthorne 
String  Quartet  — BSO  members  Ronan 
Lefkowitz,  Si-Jing  Huang,  Mark  Ludwig,  and 
Sato  Knudsen  —  for  a  program  including 
MacDowell's  Virtuoso  Etudes  for  piano, 
Foote's  Romance  and  Scherzo  for  cello  and 
piano,  Paine 's  Larghetto  and  Humoreske  for 
violin,  cello,  and  piano,  and  Amy  Beach's 
Piano  Quintet  in  F-sharp  minor.  Admission  is 
$14  ($12  Berkshire  Museum  members).  For 
more  information,  call  (617)  437-0204  or 
(413)  443-7171. 

Personal  Financial  Planning  Seminars 

On  Tuesday,  April  28,  at  5:30  p.m.,  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  is  offering  the  final 
complimentary  Personal  Financial  Planning 
Seminar  of  the  season.  Featuring  the  BSO's 
gift  planning  consultant  John  Brown,  the  semi- 
nar will  be  held  in  the  Nathan  R.  Miller  Room 
of  Symphony  Hall's  Cohen  Wing  and  includes 
a  complimentary  dinner  for  those  attending. 
Learn  how  you  can  bypass  capital  gains  taxes, 
increase  current  income,  reduce  current  income 
tax,  reduce  federal  estate  taxes,  and  conserve 
estate  assets  for  those  you  love.  Advance  reser- 
vations are  necessary.  If  you  are  interested  in 
attending,  please  call  Joyce  Serwitz,  Associate 
Director  of  Development,  at  (617)  638-9273. 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits 
to  Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the 
Vienna  Staatsoper,  and  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony 
recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony, and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA, 
Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied 
Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo 
Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  held  in  Besancon,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tan- 
glewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  stu- 
dent conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin, 
Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  appointed  him  assis- 
tant conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  He  made  his  first  profes- 
sional concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's 
Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Tor- 
onto Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser. 
He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tan- 
glewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in 
1968.  In  1970  he  became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1991-92 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 


Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and,  Carl  Shapiro  chair 

Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

$Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
$Lucia  Lin 
*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 

*  Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

^Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
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Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 
*Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marian  Alden  chair 

Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 

Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 
*Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 


Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 

E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 
Alfred  Robison 
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GIORGD  ARMANI 

22  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  (617)  267-3200 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

Thursday,  March  26,  at  8 
Friday,  March  27,  at  2 
Saturday,  March  28,  at  8 

MAREK  JANOWSKI  conducting 


SPOHR 


Violin  Concerto  No.  8  in  A  minor,  Opus  47, 
in  the  Form  of  a  Cantata  ("Gesangsszene") 

Allegro  molto  (Recitative) 
Adagio —Andante 
Allegro  moderato 

MALCOLM  LOWE 


STRAUSS 


Metamorphosen,  Study  for  twenty-three  solo  strings 


INTERMISSION 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  99  in  E-flat 

Adagio— Vivace  assai 

Adagio 

Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio 

Finale.  Vivace 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:50. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 

EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  20 


( 


OPEN  HOUSE 


f$EJ®s 


Kwa#^*£rf&w  gosixs 


•  Musical  Performances 

•  Tours  of  Historic  Symphony  Hall 

•  Performances  on  Symphony  Hall's  Famous  Organ 

•  Meet  Conductors  and  Musicians 

•  Win  BSO  Tickets  at  the  NYNEX  Booth 

•  A  Live  WCRB 1025  FM  Broadcast 

•  Refreshments  Available  for  Purchase 

The  Symphony  Hall  Open  House  is  part  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  weekend-long  "Salute  to  Symphony'  which  will  take 
place  April  10-13.  Other  events  include  daily  broadcasts  on 
WCRB  102.5  FM  and  a  live  BSO  telecast  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  John  Williams  on  WCVB  Channel  5,  Monday, 
April  13,  from  7:30  to  9  pm.  For  further  information,  call 
(617)638-9390. 


& 
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WCRB  102.5  FM  RADIO  •  NYNEX  •  WCVB-TV  CHANNEL  5 
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Louis  Spohr 

Violin  Concerto  No.  8  in  A  minor,  Gesangsszene 


Louis  Spohr  was  born  in  Brunswick,  Germany,  on 
April  5,  1 784,  and  died  in  Kassel  on  October  22, 
1859.  He  composed  his  A  minor  violin  concerto  in 
Switzerland  in  May  1816  and  appeared  as  soloist 
in  the  first  performance,  at  La  Scala  in  Milan,  that 
September  28.  The  work  was  introduced  to  the  rep- 
ertory of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
November  12,  1881,  in  the  fourth  concert  of  the  first 
season,  with  Leandro  Campanari  as  soloist  and 
Georg  Henschel  conducting.  It  was  repeated  under 
the  baton  of  Wilhelm  Gericke  (with  soloists  Franz 
Kneisel,  Madge  Wickham,  Lady  Halle  [Wilma 
Maria  Neruda],  and  Fritz  Kreisler)  and  Emil  Paur 
(Carl  Halir).  Gericke  and  Kreisler  collaborated  in 
the  orchestra's  most  recent  performances,  in 
February  1902,  repeating  the  piece  in  New  York  a  few  days  later.  In  addition  to  the 
violin  soloist,  the  score  calls  for  one  flute,  two  clarinets,  one  bassoon,  two  horns,  tim- 
pani, and  strings. 

To  all  but  specialists,  Louis  Spohr  is  almost  forgotten  today.  Few  of  his  works  are 
heard  in  live  performances,  though  in  recent  years  more  and  more  of  them  have 
appeared  in  the  recording  catalogues.  Renewed  interest  in  early  Romantic  music,  and 
the  impetus  of  compact  disc  technology,  have  combined  so  that  it  is  now  easily  possi- 
ble to  hear  nearly  a  dozen  concertos,  several  symphonies,  many  chamber  compositions 
(including  the  Nonet  and  Octet,  which  never  really  lost  favor),  and  even  such  expen- 
sive large-scale  works  as  an  opera  (Jessonda)  and  an  oratorio  {Die  letzten  Dinge).  At 
last  it  is  becoming  possible,  for  the  first  time  since  his  death,  to  evaluate  the  signifi- 
cance of  Spohr  on  the  basis  of  actual  hearings  of  his  work. 

Though  his  music  was  never  as  highly  acclaimed  (or  attacked)  as  that  of  his  con- 
temporaries Beethoven  and  Schumann,  for  example,  it  had  its  admirers.  Indeed,  the  A 
minor  violin  concerto  was  an  extremely  popular  piece  throughout  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. At  the  Boston  Symphony,  between  1881  and  1902,  the  work  received  seventeen 
performances;  then  for  ninety  years,  there  were  none!  (The  popularity  of  Spohr  at 
that  time,  though,  explains  how  W.  S.  Gilbert  could  make  a  reference  to 

Bach,  interwoven 

With  Spohr  and  Beethoven, 

At  classical  Monday  Pops 

in  The  Mikado  and  expect  his  audiences  to  understand  the  reference  at  once.) 

In  his  own  day,  Spohr  was  among  the  most  significant  composers  in  the  early 
Romantic  movement,  especially  for  his  innovative  violin  concertos  and  his  German 
operas,  which,  in  some  respects,  anticipated  Wagner  by  as  much  as  twenty  years.  He 
was  noted  as  a  virtuoso  on  the  violin;  he  composed  some  fifteen  violin  concertos  for 
his  own  use  (as  well  as  double  concertos  for  harp  and  violin  to  play  with  his  wife,  the 
harpist  Dorette  Scheidler).  Early  in  his  career  he  spent  two  years  as  director  of  the 
orchestra  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  in  Vienna,  where  he  became  friendly  with 
Beethoven  and  composed  his  most  popular  chamber  works,  the  Nonet  and  Octet,  as 
well  as  his  first  important  opera,  Faust.  Though  Spohr  admired  much  about  Beetho- 
ven's music,  his  own  was  far  less  overtly  dramatic.  His  early  symphonies  were  surely 
inspired  by  Beethoven,  but  though  they  were  abstract  works  in  a  late  classical  or 
early  romantic  style,  they  avoided  the  kind  of  powerful  internal  contrasts  that  made 
Beethoven's  symphonies  so  powerful.  Spohr  recognized  that  his  own  style  was  more 
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contemplative,  less  aggressive,  concerned  with  shapeliness  and  grace,  though  with 
careful  attention  to  the  treatment  of  the  individual  instruments. 

In  1822  Spohr  received  a  long-sought  permanent  post,  as  Kapellmeister  in  Kassel, 
and  settled  there,  conducting  performances  in  the  opera  house  and  becoming  one  of 
the  first  conductors  to  adopt  the  use  of  the  baton  for  greater  precision  of  beat.  He 
also  worked  to  win  social  improvements  for  his  musicians  (the  orchestra  of  fifty-five 
players  was  a  large  one  for  the  day),  including  salary  support  for  their  dependents. 
His  operas  after  Faust  made  increasing  use  of  a  kind  of  leitmotif  system  that  was  to 
be  developed  in  such  detail  by  Wagner,  and  his  greatest  success,  Jessonda  (1823),  was 
the  first  German  opera  to  be  set  to  music  throughout,  entirely  eliminating  spoken  dia- 
logue (such  as  had  been  used  in  Mozart's  Magic  Flute,  Beethoven's  Fidelio,  and 
Weber's  Freischutz). 

Spohr  was  also  an  enthusiastic  composer  of  oratorios,  in  response  to  a  growing 
interest  in  community  choral  ensembles  that  aimed  at  performing  works  of  some  diffi- 
culty and  on  a  high  moral  plane.  The  exemplar  was,  of  course,  Handel's  Messiah, 
though  from  1830  on  Spohr  was  also  active  in  the  revival  of  Bach's  music,  which 
played  such  an  important  role  in  the  Romantic  era's  increasing  sense  of  musical  his- 
tory. Spohr' s  own  oratorios,  once  widely  performed,  now  virtually  forgotten,  included 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture. 


This  year,  there  is  a  $10.4  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn  — and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual 
Fund  —  and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  today.  Because  without 
you,  the  picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1991-92  season.  (Friends'  benefits 

begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable  to  the  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


~i 


Name 


Tel. 


Address. 
City 


State 


Zip 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  £*""  ^  ^  **"  $ 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251.  KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 
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The  Last  Judgment  (1812),  Last  Things  (1825-26),  The  Saviour's  Final  Hours  (1834), 
and  The  Fall  of  Babylon  (1839-40). 

We  have  a  description  in  Spohr's  own  words  of  the  circumstances  that  brought  the 
A  minor  concerto  into  being.  Proposing  to  give  concerts  in  Italy  in  the  fall  of  1816,  he 
and  his  wife  spent  the  late  spring  and  summer  in  Switzerland.  They  took  two  rooms 
at  Thierachern,  near  Thun. 

We  are  all  longing  to  setting  in  this  paradise,  and  looking  forward  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rural  repose.  I  think  especially  to  avail  myself  of  it  to  write  some  new 
violin  compositions,  with  very  simple  and  easy  accompaniments,  for  Italy,  as  from 
all  accounts  the  orchestras  there  are  worse  than  those  in  the  provincial  towns  of 
France. 

By  May  he  writes: 

The  daily  exercise  in  the  beautiful,  pure,  balmy  air  strengthens  our  bodies,  enliv- 
ens our  spirits,  and  makes  us  joyous  and  happy.  In  such  a  disposition  of  mind 
one  works  easily  and  quickly,  and  several  compositions  lie  already  completed 
before  me,— namely  a  violin  concerto  in  the  shape  of  a  vocal  scena  and  a  duet  for 
two  violins. 


Meeting  planners  who  need 

help  with  their  budgets 
should  go  to  business  school. 


At  Bentley  College's  Office  of 
Conferencing  and  Special  Events 
(C.A.S.E.),  we  know  better  than 
anyone  how  to  work  within  your 
budget  without  sacrificing  the 
grade  A  facilities,  services  and 
amenities  you  need  to  make  your 
meeting  a  success. 

We're  conveniently  located  and 
can  accommodate  meetings  from 
15  to  1200  people.  And  we  offer 
full-service  catering  by  Marriott, 
recreational  facilities,  free  parking 
and  satellite  video/teleconferencing. 

So  when  you're  studying  loca- 
tions for  your  next  meeting,  call 
(617)891-CASE.  It's  the  best  way 
to  earn  extra  credit. 


Bentley  College 

For  meetings  of  the  minds. 

The  Office  of  Conferencing  And  Special  Events. 
Waltham,  MA  02254 
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IN  BOSTON'S  BACK  BAY 


With  the  end  of  summer  Spohr  moved  on  to  Milan,  where  he  appeared  as  soloist  in 
a  concert  at  La  Scala.  The  orchestra  kept  its  usual  place  in  the  pit  of  the  opera 
house,  while  the  soloists  in  the  concert  (including  some  singers  and  Spohr's  harpist 
wife  as  well  as  Spohr  himself)  appeared  in  the  center  of  the  proscenium  before  the 
curtain,  exactly  as  if  they  were  great  opera  singers  taking  their  curtain  calls.  Again 
Spohr  describes  the  evening: 

The  house  although  favorable  for  music  requires  nonetheless  on  account  of  its 
immense  size  a  very  powerful  tone  and  a  grand  but  simple  style  of  play.  It  is  also 
very  difficult  to  satisfy  the  ear  with  the  tone  of  a  violin  in  a  place  where  people 
are  always  accustomed  to  hear  voices  only.  This  consideration,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty whether  my  method  of  play  and  my  compositions  would  please  the  Italians 
(for  whom  the  ascendant  Paganini  represented  violinistic  perfection)  made  me 
somewhat  nervous  ....  fortunately  in  the  new  concerto  I  had  written  in  Switzer- 
land, which  was  in  the  form  of  a  Vocal  Scena  (Gesangsszene) ,  I  had  very  happily 
hit  upon  the  taste  of  the  Italians,  and  all  the  cantabile  parts  in  particular  were 
received  with  great  enthusiasm. 

The  form  to  which  Spohr  refers  was  the  standard  pattern  for  music  in  an  Italian 
opera  of  the  period,  one  that  would  be  immediately  familiar  to  the  audience  at  La 
Scala  even  without  the  words,  costumes,  and  scenery  that  would  make  it  overtly  the- 
atrical. The  grand  scena  —  intended  for  a  singer— began  with  an  orchestral  introduc- 
tion of  somewhat  stormy  character,  suggesting  strong  emotions  to  come.  The  singer 
began  with  a  recitative,  often  in  a  moderately  fast  tempo,  which  described  the  dra- 
matic situation  and  prepared  the  audience  for  an  emotional  musical  response.  This 
came  in  the  cavatina,  a  sustained,  slow  cantilena  that  allowed  the  singer  to  display 
his  or  her  abilities  at  the  purest  bet  canto.  (In  Spohr's  scena  there  is  a  strong  contrast 
in  the  middle  section  of  the  first  aria.)  Then  something  must  happen  to  change  the 
emotional  temperature:  a  message,  perhaps,  or  a  firm  decision  taken.  In  any  case,  the 
singer  explains  the  new  situation  in  further  recitative  and  moves  on  to  the  cabaletta,  a 
fast  movement  offering  the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  cavatina  and  allowing 
the  singer  to  display  all  the  virtuosic  technique  that  he  or  she  possesses. 

Spohr's  unusual  concerto  follows  this  pattern  with  astonishing  exactness,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  is  writing  a  purely  instrumental  work  with  no  plot  to  justify  the 
changes  of  mood  and  musical  character.  But  in  this  he  seems  to  have  judged  his  audi- 
ence superbly  well  and  written  an  attractive  and  immediately  likable  piece  that  can 
still  hold  its  own  on  those  infrequent  times  when  it  is  heard.  The  smooth  and  flowing 
surface  of  the  piece  makes  it  sound  "easy"  from  the  composer's  point  of  view  —  little 
counterpoint  or  symphonic  development,  except  in  the  last  movement.  But  no  less  a 
critic  than  Robert  Schumann  warned  listeners  who  felt  above  such  songful  directness 
not  to  believe  that  such  facility  could  be  easily  imitated.  And  many  composers  who 
came  after  — Max  Bruch  and  Camille  Saint-Saens,  to  name  two  — found  Spohr's  music 
to  offer  a  highly  congenial  approach  to  the  violin  concerto. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 


A  Special  Offer     The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce 
a  special  promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston. 
Upon  presentation  of  your  BSO  ticket  stub  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any 
purchase.  This  offer  is  valid  through  May  3,  1992. 
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Yes, 
there  is  more. 


Life  has  been 
good.  Rewarding. 
Comfortable. 
Interesting.  Can 
there  possibly  be 
more?  Are  there 
experiences  yet  to 
live?  Are  there 
feelings  still  to  be 
discovered? 

Yes,  there  is 
more.  There  is 
Orchard  Cove. 
Where  you  live  in 
spacious,  private 
comfort,  with 
room  to  entertain 
as  you  wish.  In  a 
relaxing  wooded  setting  where  the 
most  intrusive  sounds  are  the  birds 
chirping  to  greet  the  sun  as  it  rises 
over  a  glistening  pond. 

Where  your  every  need  is  attended 
to.  Deliciously  prepared  meals... per- 
sonal and  wellness  care... medical 
attention. .  .housekeeping. .  .even  long- 


term  nursing 
home  care,  if 
needed. 

Where  every 
convenience  and 
activity  you  might 
want  —  shop- 
ping, golf,  wor- 
ship, entertain- 
ment, sports — is 
on  site  or  within 
minutes,  and 
transportation  is 
provided  for  you. 
Orchard  Cove 
is  a  community  of 
people  just  like 
you  —  people  to 
whom  retirement  is  merely  the  begin- 
ning of  another  of  life's  adventures. 
Discover  what  more  life  can  offer. 
The  lifestyle. . .  the  luxury. . . the  peace 
of  mind  you  deserve.  With  premium 
suites  beginning  at  $275,000  (90% 
returned  upon  departure).  Orchard 
Cove.  Reserve  your  place  today. 


Where  living  long  means  living  well. 

A  Lifecare  community  sponsored  by  the  Hebrew  Rehabilitation  Center. 

Orchard  Cove  Information  Center 
793  Washington  Street,  Canton,  MA  02021  •  (617)  821-1730 
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Richard  Strauss 

Metamorphosen,  Study  for  twenty- three  solo  strings 


Georg  Richard  Strauss  was  born  in  Munich  on 
June  11,  1864,  and  died  in  Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen,  Bavaria,  on  September  8,  1949.  He 
composed  Metamorphosen  between  March  13  and 
April  12,  1945.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Paul 
Sacher  and  the.  Collegium  Musicum  Zurich,  who 
gave  the  first  performance  on  January  25,  1946. 
Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  only  previous  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  performances  —  in  fact  the  first 
performances  in  the  United  States  — on  January  3 
and  4,  1947,  in  Symphony  Hall,  followed  by  perform- 
ances in  Brooklyn  on  January  10  and  New  York 
City  on  the  11th.  The  score  calls  for  twenty -three 
solo  strings  —  ten  violins,  five  each  of  violas  and 
cellos,  and  three  double  basses. 

Richard  Strauss  was  among  the  most  politically  naive  and  disengaged  of  composers. 
When  World  War  II  began  and  many  artists  left  Germany,  whether  out  of  necessity 
for  self-preservation  or  in  political  opposition  to  the  Nazi  regime,  Strauss  remained 
behind.  For  this  he  has  been  roundly  castigated.  Yet  it  is  worth  noting,  in  his  defense, 
that  he  was  already  seventy  years  old  at  the  time  Hitler  took  power  and  over  seventy- 
five  when  the  war  broke  out.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  someone  in  his  position  might  find 
it  nearly  impossible  to  uproot  himself  at  that  stage  of  his  life.  He  withdrew  to  his 
home  in  Garmisch,  amidst  the  beauties  of  the  Bavarian  Alps,  and  progressively  with- 
drew from  the  world  as  the  barbarism  and  horror  commenced. 

Strauss  was  shocked  out  of  his  ostrich-like  withdrawal  by  the  bombing,  on  October 
2,  1943,  of  his  native  city,  Munich,  with  the  attendant  destruction  of  the  National 
Theater,  where  —  as  Strauss  recalled  in  a  letter  to  his  publisher  Willi  Schuh  — 
Wagner's  Tristan  and  Meistersinger  had  been  premiered,  where  he  himself  had  first 
seen  Der  Freischutz  seventy-three  years  earlier,  and  where  his  father  had  sat  for  many 
years  as  first  horn  in  the  orchestra.  In  an  immediate  reaction  to  the  shock,  he  noted 
down  a  brief  fragment  of  musical  theme  labeled  uTrauer  um  Munchen^  ("Mourning 
over  Munich"),  but  did  nothing  further  with  it  for  the  moment. 

As  Allied  pressure  on  the  German  forces  tightened,  Goebbels  decreed  the  closing  of 
all  the  theaters  on  September  1,  1944.  The  center  of  Strauss's  life's  work  was,  for 
the  time  being,  gone,  and  he  lamented  that  he  had  not  died  the  day  after  the  dress 
rehearsal  of  his  opera  Die  Liebe  der  Danae  in  Salzburg  that  August. 

Far  worse  was  yet  to  come,  particularly  on  the  night  of  February  12,  1945,  when 
Dresden,  one  of  Europe's  most  beautiful  cities,  was  utterly  destroyed  in  an  appalling 
raid  that  still  arouses  strong  feelings  and  debate  over  its  destruction  of  purely  non- 
military  targets  and  its  loss  of  civilian  life.  For  Strauss  it  was  a  catastrophe.  Dresden 
had  been  the  site  of  most  of  his  operatic  premieres,  the  locale  of  his  greatest  tri- 
umphs. Also  destroyed  in  the  bombings  was  Weimar,  the  decades-long  home  of  the 
poet  Goethe,  who,  more  than  any  other  literary  figure,  symbolized  a  humane  German 
culture  that  had  been  destroyed  in  the  previous  decade  by  a  madman.  A  few  weeks 
later  Strauss  wrote  to  Joseph  Gregor: 

I  too  am  in  a  mood  of  despair!  The  Goethe  House,  the  world's  greatest  sanctu- 
ary, destroyed!  My  beautiful  Dresden— Weimar  — Munich,  all  gone! 

Less  than  two  weeks  after  penning  those  words,  Strauss  began  the  composition  of  a 
new  work,  conceived  for  twenty- three  solo  instruments,  incorporating  the  fragmentary 
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melody  he  had  conceived  at  the  time  of  the  bombing  of  Munich.  The  resulting  piece, 
which  must  have  been  growing  somewhere  deep  inside  for  months,  poured  out  of  him; 
he  signed  the  last  page  barely  a  month  later.  This  was  the  most  profound  of  all  the 
remarkable  works  of  Strauss's  old  age,  the  period  that  his  biographer  Norman  Del 
Mar  calls  the  "Indian  Summer"  of  his  long  career;  it  is  a  deeply  felt  threnody  for  all 
that  had  been  lost,  yet  one  that,  unlike  some  earlier  Strauss  compositions,  never 
parades  rhetorical  elaboration  or  showy  display  for  its  own  sake. 

Strauss  gave  his  new  work  the  title  Metamorphosen  ("Metamorphoses"),  which 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  he  was  employing  the  time-honored  romantic  device  of 
thematic  development,  as  it  had  been  perfected  by  Liszt  and  Wagner,  to  allow  a 
melodic  fragment  to  grow,  change  shape,  become  elaborate,  and  form  the  basis  for 
still  further  elaborations.  Actually,  nothing  of  the  kind  occurs  in  Metamorphosen.  The 
thematic  material,  however  richly  it  is  intertwined  in  elaborate  contrapuntal  textures, 
remains  virtually  unchanged  in  character  from  beginning  to  end,  a  rare  —  indeed, 
almost  unique  —  occurrence  in  Strauss's  work.  The  title  is  actually  an  homage  to 
Goethe,  whose  works  Strauss  had  re-read  from  cover  to  cover  during  the  preceding 
year,  in  an  effort  to  recapture  some  connection  with  the  German  cultural  tradition  at 
its  best.  In  addition  to  his  literary  work,  the  polymath  Goethe  undertook  scientific 
researches  and  produced  a  number  of  substantial  studies,  including  a  controversial 
Theory  of  Color  and  a  more  generally  respected  study  Attempt  to  Explain  the  Meta- 
morphosis of  Plants,  part  of  a  sustained  quest  for  unity  and  continuity  in  nature  (Dar- 
win recognized  Goethe  as  a  forerunner  in  this).  The  latter  book  gave  Strauss  his  title; 
its  poetic  sense  —  implying  a  kind  of  organic  growth  that  produces  continuity  while 
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FOR  THAT  VERY  SPECIAL  MOMENT, 
A  VERY  SPECIAL  DINING  EXPERIENCE. 

For  that  special  moment  deserving  of  a 
most  extraordinary  setting  .  .  .  permit  us  to 
suggest  The  Plaza  Dining  Room. 

Long  recognized  as  Boston's  most 
elegant  and  romantic  setting  for  dinner, 
we  proudly  introduce  an  exciting  new  menu 
featuring  Classic  American  Cuisine. 

Add  to  that  Boston's  most  renowned 
collection  of  vintage  wines,  and  you  have 
all  the  ingredients  to  make  any  occasion 
special. 


Qc 


AT  THE  COPLEY  PLAZA  HOTEL 
138  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02116 
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Perfect  prelude 
or  grand  finale. 


Before  or  after  Symphony,  Uno's  has  a  medley 
of  diverse  foods  and  beverages  that  get  rave 
reviews  for  snacks,  dinner  or  just  desserts. 


•una 

RESTAURANT  &  BAR 


"Uno  means  number  one." 


28  Huntington  Ave  (diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall)  •  Copley  Square 

•  Kenmore  Square  •  Faneuil  Hall  •  Cambridge  and  Suburbs 

20  Boston  and  suburban  locations 
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building  a  unified  whole  —  is  appropriate  to  the  score,  which  otherwise  has  nothing  to 
do  with  botany. 

Goethe  is  not  the  only  giant  of  an  older  and  more  humane  German  culture  to  be 
honored  in  Metamorphosen.  Indeed,  the  very  first  theme  that  Strauss  notated  is 
remarkably  similar  to  a  passage  in  the  funeral  march  section  of  Beethoven's  Eroica 
Symphony,  and  it  became  one  of  the  two  principal  ideas  of  the  new  score: 
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[Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  3,  Eroica,  second  movement] 


[Strauss,  Metamorphosen,  violas  4  and  5,  measures  9-14.  Copyright  Boosey  & 
Hawkes  Music  Publishers  Ltd.] 

Strauss  insisted  that  this  resemblance  was  purely  accidental,  but  it  must  have  been 
something  that  developed  deep  within  his  subconscious,  for,  on  the  very  last  page  of 
Metamorphosen,  Strauss  suddenly  makes  the  resemblance  explicit:  the  last  three  cellos 
and  the  double  basses  all  play  the  full  Beethoven  theme,  under  which  Strauss  has 
written  the  words  "IN  MEMORIAM." 

Part  of  what  makes  Metamorphosen  so  powerful  a  piece  is  its  rigorous  use  of  classi- 
cal contrapuntal  technique,  and  its  avoidance  of  any  easy  sentimentality.  The  piece 
simply  seems  to  grow  without  being  poured  into  any  pre-existent  form.  The  opening 
measures  present  a  richly  sombre  chorale-like  melody— though  one  that  strains  its 
harmonic  bearings  from  the  very  beginning— in  the  cellos.  Immediately  after  this,  two 
violas  introduce  the  theme  quoted  above,  a  quiet,  halting,  C  minor  march  idea.  These 
form  the  material  for  the  introductory  section,  with  richly  varied  textures  and  free 
modulation  through  many  keys.  The  measured  tempo  of  the  opening  yields  to  "more 
flowing"  as  a  new  theme  appears  in  the  key  of  G.  From  this  point  on,  the  work 
becomes  a  freely  developed  musical  fantasy  that  gradually  increases  in  its  sense  of 
movement  (through  the  use  of  smaller  and  smaller  note  values)  and  gradually  in  its 
tempo.  With  seemingly  endless  variety,  Strauss  builds  his  central  section  into  a  mas- 
sive climax  culminating  in  a  series  of  urgent  canonic  entries  of  the  motto  theme,  piled 
up  on  top  of  one  another  to  a  high  point,  followed  by  a  sudden  descent  and  a  return 
to  the  original  slow  tempo.  The  final  section  further  develops  the  dark  mood  of  the 
two  principal  themes  from  the  opening,  arriving  finally  at  what  Del  Mar  calls  "the 
nadir  of  hopelessness"  and  the  memorial  quotation  of  Beethoven's  funeral  march  as  a 
last  glimpse  and  symbol  of  all  that  has  been  destroyed. 

-S.L. 
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BOSTON 


Let  The  Pops  Swing 
Your  Group  Into  Spring 

Group  Tickets  On  Sale  Now 


May  6 
through 

July  12 

107th  Season  1992 

John  Williams, 

conductor 


We  can  seat  your  group  now  for  a 
perfect  evening  of  lively  Pops-style 
light  classical  music  and  popular 
favorites. 


Call  (617)  266-7575 


Ticket  Prices: 

Floor:  $32.00,  $27.50 

First  Balcony:  $23.00,  $21.00 

Second  Balcony:  $13.50,  $10.00 
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What  only  a 
tiffany  diamond  can  say 


It  speaks  with  a  singular  clarity  and  brilliance. 
Because  the  stone  is  superior.  Because  the  cut  is 
dedicated  to  brilliance  not  size.  A  Tiffany  ring  is  the 
very  definition  of  value;  for  less  than  you  may  have 
believed,  it  is  more  than  you  ever  imagined.  Each 
Tiffany  ring,  in  its  celebrated  platinum  setting, 
honors   the   most   important   commitment   of  all. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 


CP 


o* 
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Pictured  from  left, 

diamonds  of  .89,  .74,  and 

1.17  carats  in  platinum  settings 

To  receive  our  booklet 

How  to  Buy  a  Diamond, 

call  or  visit  Tiffany  &■  Co. 


NEW  YORK     BEVERLY  HILLS     SAN  FRANCISCO     SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA     DALLAS 
HOUSTON     WASHINGTON,  D.C.     CHICAGO     ATLANTA     BOSTON     PHILADELPHIA     800-526-0649 


/  anticipate  changes  in  my  clients'  lives  and  finances  so  they  can  make  the  most 

"It's  My  Job 

of  those  changes.  I  make  suggestions  before  they're  needed  — whether  it's  refinancing 

To  Know  What 

a  jumbo  mortgage,  reevaluating  investment  objectives  or  creating  an  estate  plan." 

My  Clients  Need 

To  learn  more  about  how  Judy  Staubo  and  our  firm  of  financial  professionals  can 

Before  They  Do." 


simplify  both  your  finances  and  your  life,  contact  Susan  Dick  at  (617)  434-6722. 


THE     PRIVATE     BANK 

BANKERS,   INVESTMENT    COUNSELLORS   AND    FIDUCIARIES 


BANK     OF     BOSTON 


CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGES  •  PERSONAL  LOANS  •  INVESTMENT  COUNSELLING  •  TRUST  AND  ESTATE  SERVICES 
HOSPITAL  TRUST.  BANK  OF  BOSTON  CONNECTICUT,  CASCO  NORTHERN,  BANK  OF  BOSTON  FLORIDA  £}  MEMBER  FDIC 


Sometimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  in  1982,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton-Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 
community  in 
Massachusetts. 

Now,  a  second 
and  final  opportu- 

CARLETON- W1LLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton-Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 

Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  corporation. 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  99  in  E-flat 


0  Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  horn  in  Rohrau,  Lower 
Austria,  on  March  31,  1732,  and  died  in  Vienna  on 
May  31,  1809.  He  completed  the  Symphony  No.  99 
in  1 793  and  led  the  first  performance  on  February 
10,  1794,  in  London.  The  American  premiere  took 
place  in  a  Harvard  Musical  Association  concert 
under  the  direction  of  Carl  Zerrahn  at  the  Boston 
Music  Hall  on  November  17,  1870.  The  symphony 
entered  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  January  29  and  30,  1886;  Wilhelm 
Gericke  conducted.  Other  conductors  who  pro- 
grammed the  work  here  include  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Richard  Burgin,  Charles  Munch,  William  Stein- 
berg, Eleazar  de  Carvalho,  Colin  Davis,  who  led  the 
most  recent  subscription  performances  in  October 
1968,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  conducted  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance 
on  July  4,  1975.  The  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns, 
and  trumpets,  timpani,  and  the  usual  strings. 

On  January  19,  1794,  Haydn  set  out  from  Vienna  on  his  second  and  last  trip  to 
London.  His  first  trip,  under  the  aegis  of  the  violinist  and  impresario  Johann 
Salomon,  had  been  so  successful,  both  in  the  growth  of  his  reputation  and  in  the 
increase  to  his  pocketbook,  that  a  second  long  journey— even  for  a  man  at  what  was 
then  the  ripe  old  age  of  sixty-one  —  must  have  seemed  desirable.  Haydn's  patron, 
Prince  Anton  Esterhazy,  was  not  enthusiastic  about  the  proposed  long  absence  of  his 
Kapellmeister;  he  could  not  understand  why  a  man  Haydn's  age  should  not  want  to 
sit  quietly  in  Vienna  or  in  one  of  his  country  estates,  enjoy  his  fame  and  newfound 
financial  comfort,  and  rusticate.  But  that  was  not  Haydn's  way.  He  thrived  on  activ- 
ity; he  knew,  moreover,  that  the  English  public  was  still  favorably  disposed  and  that 
English  publishers  were  eager  to  issue  his  music.  In  the  end  he  persuaded  the  Prince 
to  let  him  go. 

At  the  Austrian  border  a  customs  official  asked  him  his  line  of  business.  Haydn 
answered  with  the  normal  German  word  for  musician,  "Tonkiinstler"  literally  "artist 
in  tones."  The  officer  interpreted  the  word  as  "Thonkunstler"  "artist  in  clay,"  and 
decided  that  Haydn  was  a  traveling  potter.  The  composer  cheerfully  agreed. 

Haydn  took  with  him  in  his  bags  the  recently  completed  symphony  in  E-flat,  which 
we  know  as  No.  99.  He  also  took,  among  other  things,  a  new  piano  trio,  the  minuet 
movements  of  his  symphonies  100  and  101  (he  composed  the  remainder  of  both  works 
in  England),  and  the  six  string  quartets  eventually  published  as  Opera  71  and  74.  His 
arrival  in  London  was  reported  on  February  6,  and  the  first  concert  of  Salomon's  new 
series  took  place  four  days  later.  By  now  London  concertgoers  must  have  become 
accustomed  to  reviews  that  outdid  one  another  in  superlatives  whenever  a  new  Haydn 
symphony  appeared: 

This  superb  Concert  [series]  was  last  night  opened  for  the  season,  and  with  such 
an  assemblage  of  talents  as  make  it  a  rich  treat  to  the  amateur.  The  incompara- 
ble HAYDN,  produced  an  Overture  [i.e.,  a  symphony]  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  in  common  terms.  It  is  one  of  the  grandest  new  efforts  of  art  that  we  ever 
witnessed.  It  abounds  with  ideas,  as  new  in  music  as  they  are  grand  and  impres- 
sive; it  rouses  and  affects  every  emotion  of  the  soul.  —  It  was  received  with  rap- 
turous applause.  (Morning  Chronicle,  February  11,  1794) 

The  work  was  so  well  received  that  it  was  repeated  a  week  later,  to  even  greater 
acclaim. 

29  Week  20 


The  Georgian 


...because  comfort  and  grace  are  ageless 


Boston's  only  full-service  retirement  community. 
The  Georgian  is  a  unique  rental  community  designed  for 
gracious  living.  The  Georgian  offers  independent  seniors 
all  the  comforts  and  privacy  of  an  individual  apartment 
home  combined  with  the  hospitality  and  service  of  the  finest 
residential  hotel,  as  well  as  an  assisted  living  program. 
Unlike  most  other  communities,  The  Georgian  is  based  on 
a  rental  plan  with  no  entrance  payment  required,  thus 
preserving  one's  assets.  Our  philosophy  is  to  promote  and 
encourage  a  fulfilling  and  gracious  lifestyle  in  a  caring  and 
secure  environment. 

I7te 
Qeorgian 

332  Jamaica  Way  •  Boston,  MA  02130 
Call  617  -  524  -  7228  for  an  appointment. 
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Before  he  had  begun  to  write  the  symphony,  Haydn  surely  consulted  with  the 
impresario  Salomon  to  assure  that  his  orchestra  would  have  clarinets,  which  he  had 
never  before  used  in  a  symphony.  This  made  possible  an  enrichment  of  his  writing  for 
the  woodwinds,  possibly  influenced  in  part  by  his  late  lamented  younger  friend 
Mozart;  in  any  cas^e,  the  winds  are  newly  evident  in  many  places  throughout  the 
symphony. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  some  of  Haydn's  sketches  for  the  last  movement,  for  he 
rarely  saved  these  preliminary  sheets,  which  give  us  such  insight  into  his  composi- 
tional process.  And  it  is  not  only  modern  scholars  who  have  benefited  from  these 
sketches.  During  the  months  before  Haydn  left  Vienna,  he  was  giving  occasional  com- 
position lessons  to  a  talented  but  headstrong  young  man  from  Bonn.  That  young 
man  — named  Beethoven  —  actually  copied  Haydn's  sketches  himself,  as  a  guide  to  his 
own  advanced  musical  education.  In  fact,  given  Haydn's  preoccupation  with  the  forth- 
coming journey,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Beethoven  learned  more  from  these 
sketches  — a  kind  of  practicum  in  higher  composition  — than  from  the  formal  instruc- 
tion Haydn  offered! 

The  slow  introduction  that  had  become  a  standard  opening  for  his  late  symphonies 
here  takes  on  an  extraordinary  atmosphere  as  Haydn  hints  at  the  most  distant  har- 
monic realms  in  the  space  of  a  few  bars,  only  to  settle  — as  we  might  expect  — on  the 
home  dominant  to  begin  the  Vivace  assai.  Though  this  begins  quietly,  it  soon  reveals 
the  new  brilliance  of  Haydn's  orchestral  sound  in  the  long  transition  that  teasingly 
delays  the  arrival  of  the  second  theme  with  further  dramatic  elaborations  of  the  open- 
ing material.  Once  it  does  arrive,  however,  the  new  theme  continues  to  dominate  the 
discourse  through  the  development  with  sparkling  wit. 

The  Adagio  is  one  of  Haydn's  greatest  slow  movements,  beginning  with  a  soft  mel- 
ody in  a  dotted  rhythm  that  recalls  the  slow  introduction  of  the  first  movement.  The 
reviewers  at  the  first  performances  particularly  commented  on  the  woodwind  solos  — 
there  are  extended  passages  with  no  strings  at  all.  A  still  greater  surprise  is  the 
entrance  of  the  full  orchestra,  including  trumpets  and  timpani,  at  the  arresting  move 
to  C  major  in  the  middle  of  the  movement. 

The  Menuet  is  slower  and  broader  than  some,  in  fact  almost  Landler-like,  but  filled 
with  wonderfully  subtle  rhythmic  tricks  driven  by  the  emphasis,  alternatively,  on  main 
beats  or  offbeats.  The  Trio  is  colored  by  a  plaintive  oboe  solo. 

Like  the  other  sonata-rondos  of  Haydn's  late  symphonies,  the  composer  combines  a 
ready  tunefulness  with  astonishing  contrapuntal  resources  and  an  unmatched  sense  of 
timing  that  leaves  us  happy  and  breathless  at  the  end.  The  two  themes  are  first  cous- 
ins (the  first  emphasizing  strings,  the  second  woodwinds).  There  is  a  moment  of 
mock-seriousness  when  the  cheerful  main  theme  is  stopped  at  a  series  of  fermatas 
and  even  slows  briefly  to  an  Adagio,  as  if  all  the  good  humor  is  about  to  be  dispersed 
into  a  poignant  lament.  But  no  — the  clouds  vanish  as  suddenly  as  they  gathered,  and 
the  good  humored  and  brilliant  contrapuntal  effects  race  us  to  the  satisfying 
conclusion. 

-S.L. 
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More  .  .  . 

Spohr's  own  autobiography  is  filled  with  interesting  information  not  only  about  his 
own  experiences,  but  about  the  musical  life  of  his  time,  and  his  friendship  with  a  wide 
range  of  musicians,  of  whom  Beethoven  is  prominent.  He  himself  only  took  the  story 
as  far  as  1838,  and  the  rest  was  written  by  his  wife;  moreover  the  only  translation  of 
the  complete  German  edition  is  a  very  poor,  anonymous  rendering  from  about  1875. 
However  the  best  parts  deal  with  Spohr's  early  years  as  a  traveling  virtuoso,  and  the 
bulk  of  that  material  has  been  elegantly  translated  by  Henry  Pleasants  in  The  Musi- 
cal Journeys  of  Louis  Spohr  (University  of  Oklahoma  Press).  There  is  a  new  German 
edition  of  the  complete  Lebenserinnerungen,  or  Memoirs,  which  contains  material 
excluded  from  older  versions,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  translated.  We  are  fortunate, 
therefore,  to  have  in  English  a  fine  biography  with  a  discussion  of  the  music:  Clive 
Brown's  Louis  Spohr:  A  Critical  Biography  (Cambridge  University  Press),  which  will 
not  be  surpassed  for  some  time  to  come.  Sergiu  Luca's  performance  of  the  A  minor 
concerto  is  graceful  and  elegant,  with  appropriate  backing  from  David  Zinman  and 


Dinner  and  symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  symphony  menu  is  the  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance. 

The  fixed-price,  three-course  dinners  are  prepared  and  served  with  style. 

And  accompanied  by  free  parking.  So  you  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll 

to  symphony  with  time  to  spare.  For  reservations,  call  424-7000. 

PJSfe 

ROMENADE 

At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 
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GUILD,  MONRAD  &  OATES,  INC. 

Family  Investment  Advisers 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 
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the  Rochester  Philharmonic  (Nonesuch,  cassette  only,  coupled  with  Beethoven's 
Romances  for  violin  and  orchestra  and  the  fragmentary  Concerto  in  C,  WoO  5).  Jas- 
cha  Heifetz's  recording  of  the  concerto  with  Izler  Solomon  and  the  RCA  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  been  reissued  on  compact  disc  (RCA  Gold  Seal,  with  the  Double  Quar- 
tet No.  1  and  Beethoven's  Opus  8  string  trio). 

The  big  biography  of  Richard  Strauss  is  Norman  Del  Mar's,  which  gives  equal 
space  to  the  composer's  life  and  music  (three  volumes,  Cornell  University  Press;  avail- 
able in  paperback).  Michael  Kennedy's  account  of  the  composer's  life  and  works  for 
the  Master  Musicians  series  is  excellent  (Littlefield  paperback),  and  the  symposium 
Richard  Strauss:  The  Man  and  his  Music,  edited  by  Alan  Walker,  is  worth  looking  into 
(Barnes  and  Noble).  Kennedy  also  provided  the  Strauss  article  in  The  New  Grove, 
available  in  paperback  in  The  Modern  Masters  I  (Norton).  Herbert  von  Karajan's  sec- 
ond recording  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  of  Metamorphosen  is  lyrically  played  and 
cleanly  recorded  (DG,  coupled  with  Death  and  Transfiguration);  there  is  an  earlier, 
analogue  recording  by  the  same  forces  reissued  on  a  midline  CD  (DG  Galleria,  with 
the  Oboe  Concerto  and,  in  a  beautifully  sung  performance  by  Gundula  Janowitz,  the 
Four  Last  Songs).  Other  recommended  recordings  include  those  of  Herbert  Blomstedt 
with  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle  (Denon,  with  Death  and  Transfiguration  and  Till 
Eulenspiegel) ,  Andre  Previn  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (Philips,  coupled  with  the 
Sonatina  No.  1  for  winds),  and  Esa-Pekka  Salonen  with  the  New  Stockholm  Chamber 
Orchestra  (CBS,  with  the  Oboe  Concerto  and  the  String  Sextet  introduction  to 
Capriccio). 

Jens  Peter  Larsen's  excellent  Haydn  article  in  The  New  Grove  (with  work-list  and 
bibliography  by  Georg  Feder)  has  been  reprinted  separately  (Norton,  available  in 
paperback).  Rosemary  Hughes's  Haydn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield 
paperback)  is  a  first-rate  short  introduction.  The  longest  study  (hardly  an  introduc- 
tion!) is  H.C.  Robbins  Landon's  mammoth,  five-volume  Haydn:  Chronology  and  Works 
(Indiana);  it  will  be  forever  an  indispensable  reference  work,  though  its  sheer  bulk  and 
the  author's  tendency  to  include  just  about  everything  higgledy-piggledy  make  it 
rather  hard  to  digest.  Highly  recommended,  though  much  more  technically  detailed,  is 
Haydn  Studies,  edited  by  Jens  Peter  Larsen,  Howard  Serwer,  and  James  Webster 
(Norton);  it  contains  the  scholarly  papers  and  panel  discussions  held  at  an  interna- 
tional festival-conference  devoted  to  Haydn,  at  which  most  of  the  burning  issues  of 
Haydn  research  were  at  least  aired  if  not  entirely  resolved.  No  consideration  of 
Haydn  should  omit  Charles  Rosen's  brilliant  study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  a 
Norton  paperback).  Antal  Dorati  was  the  first  conductor  to  record  all  of  Haydn's 
symphonies  in  what  was,  for  its  time,  an  epoch-making  series,  with  the  Philharmonia 
Hungarica;  these  recordings,  out  of  print  in  their  LP  versions,  have  been  reissued  on 
CD.  Though  they  have  been  in  some  ways  superseded  by  later  versions,  the  set  still 
occasionally  offers  the  only  reading  of  a  given  symphony  (London).  For  a  recording  of 
just  No.  99,  the  best  choices  are  Adam  Fischer  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Haydn 
Orchestra  (Nimbus  CD,  with  the  London  Symphony,  No.  104)  and  Nikolaus  Harnon- 
court  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  (Teldec,  coupled  with  No.  98). 

-S.L. 
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IMAGINE... 


*+  funding  a  significant  gift  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

**  realizing  a  substantial  income  for  life 

**   receiving  cash  back  through  an 
immediate  income  tax  deduction 


Sound  interesting? 


For  information  about  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 

charitable  gift  plans,  contact  Joyce  Serwitz,  Director 

of  Major  Gifts,  at  (617)  638^9273. 
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Marek  Janowski 

The  West  German  conductor  Marek  Janowski  studied  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  Music  director  at  both  the  Freiburg  and  Dortmund 
operas  from  1973  to  1979,  he  has  been  a  regular  guest  conductor 
at  the  leading  opera  houses  in  Paris,  West  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Cologne,  and  Munich  since  1979.  He  has  also  conducted  at  Chicago 
Lyric  Opera,  the  San  Francisco  Opera,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  at  the  Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires,  at  the  Dresden  Opera, 
and  at  the  Orange  Festival.  In  May  1991  he  returned  to  the 
Vienna  State  Opera  to  conduct  Salome.  In  the  concert  hall,  Mr. 
Janowski  has  worked  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  Munich  Phil- 
harmonic, Bayerischer  Rundfunk,  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  Boston  Symphony,  Chicago  Sym- 
phony, London  Symphony,  the  Philharmonia,  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  other  orches- 
tras throughout  Europe,  and  on  several  occasions  with  the  NHK  Symphony  in  Tokyo. 
From  1986  to  1990  he  was  music  director  of  the  Gurzenich  Orchestra  in  Cologne.  He  has 
also  been  closely  associated  with  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic,  of  which  he  was  artis- 
tic advisor  from  1983  to  1986.  In  1984  he  was  appointed  music  director  of  the  Orchestre 
Philharmonique  de  Radio  France.  A  noted  recording  artist,  Mr.  Janowski  is  highly 
acclaimed  for  the  Ariola-Eurodisc  release  of  Wagner's  Ring  with  the  Dresden 
Staatskapelle.  Other  discs  include  Weber's  Euryanthe  and  Die  schweigsame  Fran  for  EMI, 
and  Penderecki's  The  Devils  of  Loudun  for  Philips.  He  has  recently  recorded  Bruckner's 
Fourth  and  Sixth  symphonies  for  Virgin  Classics  with  the  Orchestre  Philharmonique  de 
Radio  France.  Mr.  Janowski's  current  schedule  includes  productions  of  the  Ring  and  Elek- 
tra  in  Munich,  concert  performances  of  the  Ring  in  Paris,  and  concerts  with  the  Boston 
Symphony,  Chicago  Symphony,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony,  Leipzig  Gewandhaus,  and  Tonhalle  of  Zurich.  Mr.  Janowski  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  debut  in  February  1989  and  has  since  conducted  the  orchestra  regularly 
at  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood. 


Serving  Greater  Boston 

Residential  Properties 

tm,~        Sales  and  Rentals 

Condominiums 
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The  FINE   ARTS  RESTAURANT  is  the 
perfect  place  for  a  pre-concert  lunch  or  dinner. 
Regional  and  ethnic  cuisine,  prepared  with  the 
freshest  ingredients,  is  artistically  presented 
to  complement  art  exhibits.  (Museum  admission 
is  not  required  to  dine  in  the  restaurant.) 

Lunch:    Tuesday  through  Sunday,  1 1 :30  am  -  2:30  pm 
Dinner:  Wednesday  through  Friday,  5:30  -  8:30  pm 
Call  direct:  (617)  266-3663  or  (617)  267-9300  x474 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

465  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston  MA  02115 


FINE  ARTS 

RESTAURANT 


or 


oo 
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Stay  Overnight  At  The  Ritz^Carlton 
And  wake  Up  In  Europe. 

Wake  up  to  the  cultural  and  culinary  delights  of  one  of  the  great  capitals  of 

Europe  with  a  Cultural  Evening  at  The  Ritz-Carlton.  It  includes  a  deluxe  room 

for  two  with  a  welcoming  gift,  dinner  or  brunch,  an  intimate  wine  tasting, 

a  private  kitchen  tour  with  a  renowned  European  guest  chef, 

and  use  of  the  Le  Pli  Health  Spa. 

All  for  a  modest  $250  per  night  based  on  double  occupancy. 

Call  617-536-5700  for  reservations  and  a  complimentary  Festival  Magazine. 


O 
OO 


m 


THE  RITZ-CARLTON 

Boston 

The  5th  International  Cultural  Festival 
January  6  -  March  15,  1992 

Barcelona  •  Athens   •   Paris   •   Dublin  •   Dusseldorf  •   Rome 
Amsterdam   •   Madeira  •   Lausanne-Ouchy  •  Oslo 


o 
oo 


The  Ritz-Carlton,  15  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  MA  021 17.  For  reservations,  call  617-536-5700  or  800-241-3333 
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Malcolm  Lowe 

With  his  appointment  in  1984,  Malcolm  Lowe  became  the  tenth 
concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  only  its 
third  concertmaster  since  1920.  As  the  orchestra's  principal  violin- 
ist, he  also  performs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players. 
Mr.  Lowe  is  equally  at  home  as  an  orchestral  player,  chamber 
musician,  solo  recitalist,  and  teacher.  He  makes  frequent  appear- 
ances as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  and  he  has  returned  many  times  to  his 
native  Canada  for  guest  appearances  as  a  soloist  with  orchestras 
including  those  of  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  the  National  Arts  Centre 
of  Ottawa.  Mr.  Lowe  gives  solo  recitals,  chamber  music  performances,  and  master  classes 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  is  a  faculty  member  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Cen- 
ter, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Boston  University.  Prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment in  Boston,  he  was  concertmaster  of  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Quebec.  Mr.  Lowe 
has  been  the  recipient  of  many  awards,  including  art  grants  from  the  Canada  Council.  In 
1979  he  was  one  of  the  top  laureate  winners  in  the  Montreal  International  Violin  Competi- 
tion. Born  to  musical  parents  —  his  father  a  violinist,  his  mother  a  vocalist  —  in  Hamiota, 
Manitoba,  where  he  was  raised  on  a  farm,  Malcolm  Lowe  moved  with  his  family  to  Regina, 
Saskatchewan,  when  he  was  nine.  There  he  studied  at  the  Regina  Conservatory  of  Music 
with  Howard  Leyton-Brown,  former  concertmaster  of  the  London  Philharmonic.  Mr.  Lowe 
studied  with  Ivan  Galamian  at  the  Meadowmount  School  of  Music  and  at  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute of  Music.  He  also  studied  violin  with  Sally  Thomas  and  Jaime  Laredo  and  was  greatly 
influenced  by  Josef  Gingold,  Felix  Galimir,  Alexander  Schneider,  and  Jascha  Brodsky. 


Our  Long  Term  Care  Is 
As  Good  As  Gold. 


There's  tremendous  peace  of  mind  in  excellence.  That's  why 
our  1991  Hillhaven  Gold  Award  is  so  meaningful  to  our 
residents  and  their  families. 

The  Hillhaven  family  includes  more  than  350  nursing 
centers  and  retirement  communities  nationwide.  Only 
those  achieving  flawless  compliance  on  hundreds  of 
federal  standards,  from  resident  rights  to  quality  of  life, 
earn  the  Gold  Award.  Others  claim  excellence.  This 
honor  proves  it. 


We're  pleased  to  receive  The  Hillhaven  Gold 
Award.  It  reflects  our  commitment  to  providing 
long  term  care  of  exceptional  quality  for  our 
residents  —  long  term  care  that's  as  good  as  gold. 
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NURSING 

Home 


10  Bellamy  Street 
Brighton,  MA  02135 

(617)  782-8113 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 

$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 
of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  North  American  Tour 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lane 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  O.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
William  K.  O'Brien 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Deloitte  &  Touche 
James  T.  McBride 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 


Dynatech  Corporation 
J. P.  Barger 

Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EG&G,  Inc. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

First  Winthrop  Corporation 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Grafacon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

The  Henley  Group 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Lawner  Reingold  Britton  &  Partners 
Michael  H.  Reingold 
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1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

MCI 
Jonathan  Crane 

McKinsey  &  Company 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

The  New  England 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Nynex  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


PaineWebber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

People  Magazine 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  Picard 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 


<jaJbach 

*       V       CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

104.9  FM 


Celebrating  a  Quarter-Century  of 
Classical  Music  on  104.9  FM. 

1  (800)  370-104.9  (In  Mass.) 
1  (508)  927-104.9 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Leaders  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  support  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which 
are  capitalized  denote  Business  Honor  Roll  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  treble 
clef  ($)  denotes  support  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An  eighth-note  symbol  (JO  indicates  support  of 
$2,500-$4,999. 


Accountants 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 
"William  F.  Meagher 

J  Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
William  K.  O'Brien 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 
Robert  D.  Happ 

^Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.,  P.C. 
Allan  Tofias 
Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA  LANE 

Edward  Eskandarian 

|  Cabot  Communications 
William  I.  Monaghan 

Clark/Linsky  Design 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

LAWNER  REINGOLD 
BRITTON  &  PARTNERS 
Michael  H.  Reingold 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

|  Northrop  Corporation 

Kent  Kresa 
Alarm  Systems 

American  Alarm  &  Communications 
Richard  Sampson 

Antiques/Art  Galleries 

•^Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 
Automotive 

J*  J.N.  Phillips  Glass 
Company,  Inc. 
Alan  L.  Rosenfield 


LEXUS 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 
Ira  Stepanian 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Bancorp 
Richard  Laine 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 
John  Laird 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Brooks  Sullivan 

J  Eastern  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

$USTrust 

James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 


Building/Contracting 


|Harvey  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

i'Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

JWalsh  Brothers 
James  Walsh  II 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

•^Andersen  Consulting  Co. 
William  D.  Green 

§  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

$The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 
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CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

J  Corporate  Decisions 
David  J.  Morrison 

$Fairfield  Financial  Holdings 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

•^General  Electric  Consulting 
James  J.  Harrigan 

Jlrma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

|Lochridge  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

J  Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

|  Prudential  Securities 
Robert  Whelan 

|  Rath  &  Strong 
Dan  Ciampa 

THOMAS  H.  LEE  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

J  The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

|  Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

| Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee  Company 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

| Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

|0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

Seasoned  to  Taste 
Tom  Brooks 


^ 


NORTH  AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 

DAVID  B.  STONE  •  HANS  H.  ESTIN  •  JACOB  F.  BROWN  II 
JOHN  H.  GRUMMON  •  EARL  E.  WATSON  III  •  JOHN  M.  REYNOLDS 

Providing 

Investment  and  Financial  Services 

for  Individuals  and  Families 

TEN  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  SUITE  300 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02109  •  617-695-2100 


Mother  needed  more  care  than  we  could  provide  at  home. 


Choosing  a  nursing  home  was  difficult.  How  do  you  evaluate  quality  care? 
How  do  you  find  a  place  comparable  to  home,  where  privacy  and  quality  of 
life  are  preserved?  We  feel  fortunate  to  have  found  a  warm  environment 
that  really  is  a  home.  It's  quite  small  and  beautifully  appointed;  her  doctor 
says  it's  known  for  fine  care.  Naturally,  Mother  was  nervous  at  first,  but 
now  she  takes  the  limo  to  the  Friday  afternoon  concert.  I  know  we  made 
the  right  decision. .  .she  ordered  new  stationery. 

Acknowledged  leaders  in  caring  for  those  you  love. 


OAKWOOD 

Manchester,  MA 
(508)  526-4653 


HEATHWOOD 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA 
(617)  332-4730 


ELMHURST 

Melrose,  MA 
(617)  662-7500 


NORWOOD 

Norwood,  MA 
(617)  769-3704 
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Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

Education 


|Bentley  College 
Gregory  Adamian 

Electrical/Electronics 


^Analytical  Systems 
Engineering  Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Mass.  Electric  Construction 
Company 
BUI  Breen 

/p.h  mechanical  Corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

^R  &  D  Electrical  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

J1  Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

HEC,  Inc. 
David  S.  Dayton 

J1  Mobil  Oil 
Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 

^GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Continental  Cablevision 
Amos  Hostetter,  Jr. 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A  Smith 

Loews  Theatres 
A  Alan  Friedberg 

PEOPLE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

WCRB-102.5  PM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL 

$Spaulding  Investment 

5  BOSTON 

Company 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

C.H.  Spaulding 

Environmental 

§  State  Street  Development 

J1  Jason  M.  Cortell  and 

Management  Corp. 

John  R.  Gallagher  III 

Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

•^Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

Toxikon  Corporation 
Laxman  S.  DeSai 

•^Woodstock  Corporation 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Finance/Investments 

3i  Corporation 

High  Technology 

Geoffrey  N.  Taylor 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

|Advent  International 

Ray  Stata 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Automatic  Data  Processing 

•^Barclay's  Business  Credit 

Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

Robert  E.  Flaherty 

BBF  Corporation 

^Bear  Stearns  &  Company,  Inc. 

Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 

BOT  Financial  Corporation  — 

NEWMAN,  INC. 

Bank  of  Tokyo 

Stephen  R.  Levy 

E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

|Bull,  Worldwide  Information 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 

Systems 

Herbert  Carver 

Axel  Leblois 

$  Essex  Investment  Management 

Costar  Corporation 

Company,  Inc. 

Otto  Morningstar 

Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

|CSC  Consulting,  Inc. 

|Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 

Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Data  General  Corporation 

|  Fidelity  Investment  Institutional 

Ronald  L.  Skates 

Group 

Davox  Corporation 

John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

Daniel  Hosage 

^The  First  Boston  Corporation 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 

Malcom  MacColl 

CORPORATION 

J1  First  Security  Services 

Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

Robert  L.  Johnson 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

«^GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 

J. P.  Barger 

Group 

EG&G,  INC. 

Richard  A.  Goglia 

John  M.  Kucharski 

•^Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 

^EMC  Corporation 

Martin  C.  Murrer 

Richard  J.  Egan 

|  Kaufman  &  Company 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 

Sumner  Kaufman 

Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

$  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 

John  G.  Higgins 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

|Krupp  Companies 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  COMPANY 

George  Krupp 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 

IBM  CORPORATION 

COMPANY,  INC. 

Paul  J.  Palmer 

Charles  J.  Finlayson 

Instron  Corporation 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

Harold  Hindman 

James  F.  Geary 

•^Intermetrics  Inc. 

J*  The  Putnam 

Joseph  A.  Saponaro 

Management  Co.,  Inc. 

^Ionics,  Inc. 

Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
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Dinner  at  6. 

Symphony  at  8. 

Parking  at  $5. 

Symphony  Expressat$0. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your  night 
out  at  the  Symphony.  You'll  enjoy  more 
than  just  award-winning  dining  at  Boston's 
authentic  wood  grill. 

We're  offering  our  customers  special 
parking  privileges  in  our  private  garage  for 
just  $5,  and  a  tree  "Symptiony  Express" 
shuttle  service  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Just  show  us  your  Symphony  tickets,  and 
we'll  arrange  for  your  $5  parking,  take  you 
to  Symphony  Hall  after  your  meal,  and 
return  you  to  your  car  after  the  performance. 

And  with  a  deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the 
Symphony  never  sounded  better. 


BoodleS 


OF     •     BOSTON 

An  Authentic  Grill. 

Lunch  and  dinner  daily.  In  Boston's  Back  Bay  Hilton. 

Phone  (617)  BOODLES. 


LEICA  AF-C1 

•  Fully  automatic  •  Multibeam 
IR  autofocus  •  Automatic 
exposure  control  •  Focus  and 
exposure  memory  •  Auto- 
matic flash  •  DX  coding  • 
Automatically  adjustable  focal 
lengths:  40  mm  f  /  2.8  and 
80  mm  f/5.6  •  Macro  function 


E.R  Levine  is  a  full 
stocking  Leica  dealer. 

23  Drydock  Avenue 

Marine  Industrial  Park 

Boston,  617  951 1499 

Fax  951 1466 


Independence,  service,  and  companionship  in 
New  England's  most  affordable 
senior  rental  community. 


%ivcr  Bay  CCuS 

99  Brackett  Street  /  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  /  (617)  472-4457 
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JjPL  Systems,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

(M/A-Com,  Inc. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

J1  The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

*  Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

|  Pari  ex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

^Polaroid  Corporation 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

(Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

(Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Dennis  Picard 

(Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

|  Stratus  Computer 
William  E.  Foster 

^TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

(Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

(Whistler  Corp. 
Charles  A.  Stott 

Hotels/Restaurants 

•^Back  Bay  Hilton 
James  A.  Daley 

•^Boston  Harbor  Hotel 
James  M.  Carmody 

•f1  Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
Jurgen  Giesbert 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 
Robin  A.  Brown 


GREATER  BOSTON 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 

HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

of  Canada 

Francois-L.  Nivaud 

David  Horn 

I  ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 

John  W.  Herold 

Legal 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Joseph  Hunt 

J1  The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

^Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart 

Thomas  Egan 

Robert  Gargill 

•^Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 

Stephen  Foster 

Burwick  &  Savran 

•^Sonesta  International  Hotels 

Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Corporation 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 

Paul  Sonnabend 

Lola  Dickerman 

I  The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 

(Goldstein  &  Manello 

David  King 

Richard  J.  Snyder 

(Goodwin,  Procter  &  Hoar 

Insurance 

Robert  B.  Fraser 

•^American  Title  Insurance  Company 

i'Hemenway  &  Barnes 

Terry  E.  Cook 

John  J.  Madden 

J  Arkwright 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 

Enzo  Rebula 

Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

(  Berkshire  Partners 

f  Joyce  &  Joyce 

Carl  Ferenbach 

Thomas  J.  Joyce 

(Caddell  &  Byers 

«P  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 

Paul  D.  Bertrand 

Owen  B.  Lynch 

| Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 

(Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris, 

Lawrence  S.  Doyle 

Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 

^  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 

Kenneth  J.  Novack 

John  Gillespie 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 

Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

(Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 

of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

^Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 

William  F.  Newell 

Michael  J.  Bohnen 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 

(Palmer  &  Dodge 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Robert  E.  Sullivan 

E.  James  Morton 

Raekemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 

•^Johnson  &  Higgins  of 

Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Massachusetts,  Inc. 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 

Robert  A.  Cameron 

Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

•^Keystone  Provident  Life 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 

Insurance  Company 

Daniel  Needham 

Robert  G.  Sharp 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 

William  C.  Sawyer 

Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

INSURANCE  GROUP 

•^Ben  Mac  Enterprises 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

Thomas  McAuliffe 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 

Melvin  Kutchin 

(  Safety  Insurance  Company 

Richard  B.  Simches 

Manufacturing 

(Sedgwick  James  of  New 

England,  Inc. 

•^Alles  Corporation 

P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Stephen  S.  Berman 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 

Allwaste  Asbestos  Abatement,  Inc. 

John  H.  Sullivan 

Paul  M.  Verrochi 
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Go  to  one  of 
our  auctions 
and  you 11  be 
going  once, 
goingtwice, 

SKINNER 

Auctioneers  and  Appraisers 
of  Antiques  andFineArt 


357  Main  Street     2  Newbury  Street 
Bolton,  MA  01740     Boston,  MA  02116 
508-779-6241     617-236-1700 


MARIA 

Top-notch  North  End 

eatery.  .  .  with  outstanding 

nuova  cucina.  Romantic  and  delicious. 

Zagat  Survey,  1992 

Were  it  not  for  the  dramatic 

Boston  skyline  in  the  background, 

you  'd  swear you  were  in  Europe. 

A  Taste  of  Boston,  1990 

All  the  elements  of 

lapatria  without  the  cliche  knickknacks 

and  the  pizza-pasta-pudding  routine. 

Business  and  Beyond,  1989 

3  NORTH  SQUARE,  BOSTON     (617)523-0077 


Valet  Parking 


Receptions 


Intimate  Ambience,         £ 
Complimentary  Breakfast, 
Remarkable  Rates. 

Hotel  Wales 

1295  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

For  reservations:  212/876-6000 
or  toll-free,  800/428-5252 


X 


All  our  services  are  free 
-  no  strings  attached. 

We  perform  a  veritable  symphony  of  travel 

arrangements...  at  no 

extra  charge  to  you. 

Travel  is  our  forte; 

Garber  is  our  name. 

Give  us  a  call- 

734-2100 

and  we'll  get  in  tune 

with  your  travel  needs. 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 
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Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

JAvedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

i1  Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

$C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

•^Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 
William  F.  Connell 

^Converse,  Inc. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

|FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

|GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

| GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

$  General  Latex  and 
Chemical  Corp. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

|  Harvard  Folding  Box 
Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

•^HMK  Enterprises 
Steven  Karol 

J1  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

$Leach  &  Garner  Company 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Legget  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

$New  England  Business 
Service,  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

J1  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

^Rand-Whitney  Corporation 
Robert  Kraft 

^Reebok  International  Ltd. 
Paul  Fireman 


i'The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

$,The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

•^Superior  Brands,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

J>The  Tonon  Group 
Robert  Tonon 

•^Watts  Industries,  Inc. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 


Printing/Publishing 

^Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

i1  Daniels  Printing 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

GRAFACON,  INC. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
Bill  Steel 


Real  Estate/Development 

§  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

«^The  Chiofaro  Company 
Donald  Chiofaro 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran-Jennison  Companies 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

«^The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

Horizon  Commercial 
Management 
Joan  Eliachar 


•^John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Keller  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

•^Meditrust  Corporation 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Nordblom  Company 
Roger  P.  Nordblom 

•^Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

|Arley  Merchandise  Corporation 
David  I.  Riemer 

^Carillon  Importers,  Ltd. 
Ernest  Capria 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

|  Henri  Bendel 
Jeff  Byron 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

•^Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

•^Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harry  and  Michael  Boodakian 

•^Lancome  Paris 
Steve  Morse 

$Neiman  Marcus 
William  D.  Roddy 

Prize  Possessions 
Virginia  N.  Durfee 

Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

^Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 
Avram  Goldberg 

^Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

S  cienc  e/Medic  al 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

| Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

|  Damon  Corporation 
Robert  L.  Rosen 
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GROGAN  &  COMPANY 

fine  Art  Auctioneers  ana  Appraisers 

x^ommitted  to  serving  heirs  and  executors 

in  the  appraisal  and  auction  sale  of 

estate  property.  To  learn  more  about  our 

services  please  contact  Michael  B.  Grogan. 

I 

Bostons  Own  Auction  House 

890  Ijommonwealtn  Avenue,  Doston,  .riassacnusetts  02215 

I 

Telepkone  (617)  566-4100  *  Fax  (617)  566-7715 

NOW  OPEN  . . . 

A^j     BURRy: 

mm^*^mmet  -  ^m^  in^^B? 

Catered  Living  in  the  Back  Bay 

*  elegant  one  and  two  room  suites 

l^flKjfe^      *  superb  dining 

*  personal  services  and  amenities 

Short  or  long  term  rental  options  available. 

BURRAGE  HOUSE 

314  Commonwealth  Avenue 

^                                   Boston,  MA  02115 

XoSiy"8                        For  Information  Call:  (617)  262-3900 
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i'HCA  Portsmouth  Regional  Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

|JA.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

I  Lifeline 
Arthur  Phipps 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

^Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 


Shaughnessy  &  Ahern  Co. 
John  J.  Shaughnessy 

|TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel/Transportation 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Norman  Tasgal 

Telec  ommunic  ations 

J1  AT&T 

Donald  Bonoff 
Timothy  Murray 


J1  AT&T  Network  Systems 
John  F.  McKinnon 
Robert  Sanferrare 

^Cellular  One 
Charles  Hoffman 

MCI 

Jonathan  Crane 

NEW  ENGL4ND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 
Brian  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 
William  C.  Ferguson 


We  salute  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra 

on  their  111th 

season 

WELCH  &  FORBES 

JOHN  K.  SPRING 

RICHARD  OLNEY  III 

KENNETH  S.  SAFE,  JR. 

ARTHUR  C.  HODGES 

JOHN  LOWELL 

M.  LYNN  BRENNAN 

THOMAS  N.  DABNEY 

JOHN  H.  EMMONS,  JR. 

V.  WILLIAM  EFTHIM 

OLIVER  A.  SPALDING 

GUIDO  R.  PERERA,  JR. 

CHARLES  T.  HAYDOCK 

Creative  financial  planning 

and 

investment  advice  since  1838 

45  School  Street,  Boston, 

MA  02108 

Tel.  (617)  523-1635 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday,  April  2,  at  8 
Friday,  April  3,  at  8 
Saturday,  April  4,  at  8 

GRANT  LLEWELLYN  conducting 


WEIR 


BEETHOVEN 


WALTON 


Music,  Untangled 

(commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1990) 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Opus  37 

Allegro  con  brio 
Largo 
Rondo:  Allegro 

BERNARD  D'ASCOLI 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  1 

Allegro  assai 
Presto,  con  milizia 
Andante  con  malinconia 
Maestoso  —  Brioso  ed  ardentemente 
Vivacissimo  —  Maestoso 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season 
are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.,  to  charge 
tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send 
payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for  each  ticket 
ordered  by  phone. 
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Back  Bay  Shutter  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

TEL  617-862-0900  /  FAX  617-862-6645 

|  l|P§f|i|s|  I    Specializing  in  interior  window 
| ^^3^^^ §    treatment  and  service  not  readily 
jjgjgll  js    available  to  the  general  public. 


Conrad,  Athey,  Shoji,  Bamboo, 
Sunscreen  wood  Venetians,  Match- 
stick,  Skylight  and  Greenhouse 
treatments,  motorization  and,  of 
course,  endless  styles  of  interior 
shutters.  Measured,  painted,  in- 
stalled, and  serviced  by  profession- 
als. Please  try  us  through  your 
design  professional. 


Mass" 
'Bay  Co. 


TmelVmes 


HAVE  YOU  DINED  AT  MASS*  BAY  CO.  LATELY? 

NO?! 
THEN  YOU  HAVEN'T  DINED  AT  MASS*  BAY  CO.! 

FRESH  FISH,  FINE  WINE, 

AND  ALTERNATIVES  EVEN  A  LAND  LUBBER 

COULD  GO  OVERBOARD  FOR. 

JOIN  US  FOR  DINNER  AND  FREE  PARKING. 

SHERATON  BOSTON  HOTEL  &  TOWERS 

39  DaUon  Street  •  Boston,  MA 

(617)236-2000 


CAREY* 

LIMOUSINE 

•CHAUFFEUR  DRIVEN  SEDANS, 

VANS  AND  LIMOUSINES 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 
•  EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 
Est.  1924 

623-8700 

24  HR.  SERVICE/BOSTON  AREA 

A&A  LIMOUSINE  RENTING  INC. 
161  BROADWAY— SOMERVILLE,  MA 

SERVICE  IN  300  CITIES  •  60  COUNTRIES  •  6  CONTINENTS 

MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

NATIONWIDE  1-800-336-4646 


COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 

Thursday  'C -April  2,  8-9:55 
Friday  Evening— April  3,  8-9:55 
Saturday  A' -April  4,  8-9:55 

GRANT  LLEWELLYN  conducting 
BERNARD  D'ASCOLI,  piano 
WEIR  Music,  Untangled 

(composed  for  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1990) 
BEETHOVEN  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 

WALTON  Symphony  No.  1 

Tuesday  'C- April  7,  8-10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

GIDON  KREMER,  violin 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTD7AL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

IVES  Symphony  No.  4 

LOURIE  Fragments  from  the  opera 

The  Blackamoor  of  Peter 
the  Great,  for  violin  and 
orchestra 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Violin  Concerto 

Thursday  'A -April  9,  8-9:55 

CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 
SIMON  RATTLE,  conductor 
ELISE  ROSS,  soprano 
ROBIN  BUCK,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

NIELSEN  Symphony  No.  3, 

Sinfonia  espansiva 

RAVEL  Daphnis  and  Chloe 

(complete) 

Friday  'B'  -April  10,  2-4:05 

CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 
BIRMINGHAM  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

GROUP 
SIMON  RATTLE,  conductor 
ELISE  ROSS,  soprano 
EMANUEL  AX,  piano 

SCHOENBERG  Pierrot  Lunaire 

PROKOFIEV  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

DEBUSSY  Images 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 
(266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and 
take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  and  Tuesday-,  Thursday-,  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concerts.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The 
tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are  sold  at  $6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m. 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as  of  5  p.m. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a 
ticket  stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland 
Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guar- 
anteed pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening 
concerts  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Sub- 
scription Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area);  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live 
by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition,  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Develop- 
ment Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with 
your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A 
Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate 
recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Office  at  (617)  638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
Saturday  from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  inter- 
mission. The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Sym- 
phony Lap  Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel 
and  recordings.  The  Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A 
selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further 
information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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A  TRADITION  OF  FINANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


^State  Street 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation, 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02101 .  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Tokyo,  Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1989. 
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THE  E.B.  HORN  COMPANY 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are  funded  in  part  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
"The  Revolution  of  Expression,"  1911-13 


"The  Revolution  of  Expression"  celebrates  artistic  achievements  around  the  world  between  the 
years  1911  and  1913.  To  mark  this  celebration,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Archives  has 
mounted  an  historical  display  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs, 
and  other  historical  documents  preserved  in  the  Archives,  the  exhibit  explores  the  BSO  between 
the  years  1911  and  1913  and  the  orchestra's  performances  of  important  works  composed  during 
those  years.  In  the  photograph  above,  Pierre  Monteux,  music  director  of  the  BSO  from  1919  to 
1924,  is  shown  with  the  score  for  Igor  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  printemps  (The  Rite  of  Spring). 
Monteux  conducted  the  first  performance  of  the  ballet  production  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  at 
the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  in  Paris  on  May  29,  1913. 
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"Salute  to  Symphony"  Highlights 

NYNEX  Corporation,  WCRB,  WCVB,  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 
join  forces  to  celebrate  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras  during  "Salute  to 
Symphony"  weekend,  April  10-13.  WCRB 
102.5  FM  Classical  Radio  Boston  will  begin 
dedicating  on-air  time  to  BSO  and  Boston 
Pops  performances  on  April  1.  The  station  will 
broadcast  "Announcers'  Choice:  Best  of  the 
BSO"  on  Saturday,  April  11,  at  8  p.m.,  and 
will  broadcast  live  from  the  Symphony  Hall 
Open  House  the  following  day.  WCRB  will  also 
be  on  hand  on  Friday,  April  10,  as  "Salute  to 
Symphony"  begins  in  style  with  a  kickoff  event 
at  South  Station  from  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  For 
the  fourth  consecutive  year,  NYNEX  is  spon- 
soring the  Symphony  Hall  Open  House,  a  day 
of  free  activities  and  performances  for  the 
entire  community,  to  take  place  on  Sunday, 
April  12,  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  This  year's 
instrument  demonstrations  will  include  music 
synthesizers  as  well  as  modern  instruments. 
Bringing  the  "Salute"  festivities  to  a  close  will 
be  a  live  telecast  from  Symphony  Hall  on 
Monday,  April  13,  on  WCVB-TV  Channel  5 
from  7:30  to  9  p.m.  Hosted  by  WCVB's 
Natalie  Jacobson,  Chet  Curtis,  and  Frank 
Avruch,  the  program  will  feature  the  BSO 
led  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  John  Williams.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of 
Volunteers  will  be  answering  phones  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  to  accept  pledges  at 
(617)  262-8700  or  1-800-325-9400  throughout 
the  weekend.  Donors  to  "Salute  to  Symphony" 
1992  may  choose  from  a  number  of  exclusive 
incentive  gifts,  including  a  brass  keychain  in 
the  shape  of  a  concert  ticket  ($15),  a  child's 
bookbag  (also  $15),  a  BSO  mug  or  t-shirt 
($25),  a  limited-edition  "Salute"  CD  or  cas- 
sette ($40),  and  a  BSO  golf  umbrella  or 
Boston  Pops  beach  blanket  ($60).  In  addition, 
a  contribution  of  $50  or  more  will  make  you  a 
Friend  of  the  orchestra,  entitling  you  to  a  vari- 
ety of  benefits. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  eighteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting  their 


work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first- 
balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On  display 
through  April  6  is  an  exhibit  celebrating 
"Youth  Arts  Month."  Coordinated  by  Leslie 
Ann  Miller,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Art  Educator  Association,  the  exhibit  features 
more  than  fifty  works  by  public  school  students 
from  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade 
across  the  state.  This  will  be  followed  by  an 
exhibit  of  works  from  the  Copley  Society  of 
Boston,  the  country's  oldest  nonprofit  art  asso- 
ciation (April  21 -May  18),  and  landscapes  and 
seascapes  by  ten  New  England  artists  from 
RE: ART  in  Newton  Centre  (May  18- June  15). 
These  exhibits  are  sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  and  a 
portion  of  each  sale  benefits  the  orchestra. 
Please  contact  the  Volunteer  Office  at  (617) 
638-9390,  for  further  information. 

Ticket  Resale 

If,  as  a  Boston  Symphony  subscriber,  you  find 
yourself  unable  to  use  your  subscription  ticket, 
please  make  that  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  In  this  way  you  help 
bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  at 
the  same  time  make  your  seat  available  to 
someone  who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 


Eleventh  Annual 
"Presidents  at  Pops' 


Slated  for  June  3 


The  BSO  salutes  business  at  the  eleventh 
annual  "Presidents  at  Pops"  on  Wednesday, 
June  3,  1992.  Chairman  William  L.  Boyan, 
President  and  COO  of  John  Hancock  Finan- 
cial Services,  will  serve  as  host  to  more  than 
one  hundred  leading  businesses  gathered  at 
Symphony  Hall  to  raise  more  than  $700,000 
for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  A  limited 
number  of  sponsorship  packages  are  still  avail- 
able for  $6,000  and  include  twenty  tickets  to 
the  event,  complete  with  cocktails,  a  picnic 
supper,  and  special  Boston  Pops  concert.  In 
addition,  the  senior  executive  of  each  sponsor- 
ing company  will  receive  an  invitation  for  two 
to  the  exclusive  Leadership  Dinner  on  Satur- 
day, September  19,  1992.  This  unique  gather- 
ing of  CEOs  in  the  greater  Boston  area  offers 
an  elegant  evening  of  entertainment,  fine  din- 
ing, and  dancing.  Companies  may  also  show 
their  support  by  advertising  in  the  "Presidents 
at  Pops"  program  book,  produced  exclusively 
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•  Musical  Performances 

•  Tours  of  Historic  Symphony  Hall 

•  Performances  on  Symphony  Hall's  Famous  Organ 

•  Meet  Conductors  and  Musicians 

•  Win  BSO  Tickets  at  the  NYNEX  Booth 

•  A  Live  WCRB 1025  FM  Broadcast 

•  Refreshments  Available  for  Purchase 

The  Symphony  Hall  Open  House  is  part  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  weekend-long  "Salute  to  Symphony"  which  will  take 
place  April  10-13.  Other  events  include  daily  broadcasts  on 
WCRB  102.5  FM  and  a  live  BSO  telecast  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  John  Williams  on  WCVB  Channel  5,  Monday, 
April  13,  from  7:30  to  9  pm.  For  further  information,  call 
(617)638-9390. 
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for  a  distinguished  audience  of  more  than 
2,400  corporate  hosts  and  their  guests.  For 
further  information,  please  call  Marie 
Pettibone  in  the  BSO  Corporate  Development 
Office  at  (617)  638-9278. 

Personal  Financial  Planning  Seminars 

On  Tuesday,  April  28,  at  5:30  p.m.,  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  is  offering  the  final 
complimentary  Personal  Financial  Planning 
Seminar  of  the  season.  Featuring  the  BSO's 
gift  planning  consultant  John  Brown,  the  semi- 
nar will  be  held  in  the  Nathan  R.  Miller  Room 
of  Symphony  Hall's  Cohen  Wing  and  includes 
a  complimentary  dinner  for  those  attending. 
Learn  how  you  can  bypass  capital  gains  taxes, 
increase  current  income,  reduce  current  income 
tax,  reduce  federal  estate  taxes,  and  conserve 
estate  assets  for  those  you  love.  Advance  reser- 
vations are  necessary.  If  you  are  interested  in 
attending,  please  call  Joyce  Serwitz,  Associate 
Director  of  Development,  at  (617)  638-9273. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  Richmond  Performance  Series  presents 
chamber  music  by  New  England  composers  on 
Sunday,  April  5,  at  3  p.m.  at  the  Berkshire 
Museum,  39  South  Street  in  Pittsfield.  Guest 
pianist  Virginia  Eskin  joins  the  Hawthorne 
String  Quartet  — BSO  members  Ronan 
Lefkowitz,  Si-Jing  Huang,  Mark  Ludwig,  and 
Sato  Knudsen  — for  a  program  including 
MacDowell's  Virtuoso  Etudes  for  piano, 
Foote's  Romance  and  Scherzo  for  cello  and 
piano,  Paine's  Larghetto  and  Humoreske  for 
violin,  cello,  and  piano,  and  Amy  Beach's 
Piano  Quintet  in  F-sharp  minor.  Admission  is 
$14  ($12  Berkshire  Museum  members).  For 
more  information,  call  (617)  437-0204  or 
(413)  443-7171. 

Ronald  Feldman  conducts  the  Berkshire 
Symphony  in  Strauss 's  Serenade  for  Thirteen 
Winds,  the  world  premiere  of  F.  John  Adams's 
Violin  Concerto  with  soloist  Victor  Romanul, 
Ravel's  Tzigane  also  with  Mr.  Romanul,  and 
Sibelius 's  Symphony  No.  6  on  Friday,  April 
17,  at  8  p.m.  at  Chapin  Hall  at  Williams  Col- 
lege. General  admission  is  $5  (free  with 
Williams  ID).  For  more  information,  call 


(413)  597-3146. 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  performs  the 
world  premiere  of  Andrew  Frank's  String 
Quartet  No.  4  on  a  program  with  Boccherini's 
D  major  quintet  for  guitar  and  strings  and 
Mendelssohn's  E  minor  string  quartet  on  Fri- 
day, April  24,  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Chapel  Gallery 
of  the  Second  Church  in  Newton,  and  on  Sun- 
day, April  26,  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  Peabody 
Museum  in  Salem.  Guitarist  Anthony  Weller 
joins  the  ensemble's  founder,  BSO  cellist 
Jonathan  Miller,  along  with  violinists  Tatiana 
Dimitriades  and  Sharan  Leventhal  and  violist 
Edward  Gazouleas.  Single  tickets  are  $12  ($10 
students  and  seniors).  For  more  information, 
call  (617)  527-8662. 

Music  Director  Max  Hobart  conducts  the 
Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday,  April 
26,  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall  at  New  England 
Conservatory.  BSO  violinist  Lucia  Lin  is  solo- 
ist in  Beethoven's  F  major  Romance  and 
Chausson's  Poeme  for  violin  and  orchestra,  on 
a  program  also  including  Dvorak's  Symphony 
No.  6  and  the  Boston  premiere  of  Samuel 
Adler's  Elegy  for  Strings.  Tickets  are  $15  and 
$10  ($6  students  and  seniors  on  the  day  of  the 
performance).  For  more  information,  call 
(617)  566-2219. 

The  1992  Artists  Series  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  270  Franklin  Street,  in  Quincy, 
presents  "Put  a  Little  Spouse  in  Your  Life," 
including  music  of  Poulenc,  Haydn,  and  Wolf 
and  featuring  musical  husband-and-wife  teams. 
Participating  BSO  members  include  Richard 
Ranti,  bassoon,  Richard  Sebring,  horn,  Laura 
Park,  violin,  Bonnie  Bewick,  violin,  Todd  See- 
ber,  bass,  and  Lawrence  Wolfe,  bass.  The  con- 
cert takes  place  on  Sunday,  April  26,  at  6:30 
p.m.  Admission  is  free.  For  more  information, 
call  (617)  773-5575. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  April  29, 
and  Friday,  May  1,  at  8  p.m.  at  Old  South 
Meeting  House  at  Downtown  Crossing.  The 
program  includes  an  orchestral  suite  drawn 
from  ballet  music  of  Rameau,  Ravel's  he 
Tombeau  de  Couperin  and  Pavane  for  a  Dead 
Princess,  and  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  45, 
Farewell.  Single  tickets  are  $20  and  $13  ($4 
discount  for  students  and  seniors).  For  further 
information,  call  (617)  426-2387. 
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Culture  is  not  just  an  ornament; 
it  is  the  expression 
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Because  culture  touches  on  the  noblest  impulses  within  us  all, 

The  Boston  Company  believes  our  cultural  institutions  are  central  to 

the  dignity  of  every  individual.  Which  is  why,  in  addition  to  our  enthusiastic  support 

of  many  educational  and  social  causes  in  our  community 

—  including  the  needs  of  the  homeless  —  the  people  of  The  Boston  Company 

continue  to  contribute  to  such  cultural  institutions  as  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  urge  that  you,  too,  lend  it  your  continuous  and  generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 
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An  Equal  Opportunity  Lender 


SEUI  OZAWA 


Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits 
to  Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the 
Vienna  Staatsoper,  and  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony 
recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony, and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA, 
Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied 
Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo 
Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  held  in  Besancon,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tan- 
glewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  stu- 
dent conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin, 
Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  appointed  him  assis- 
tant conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  He  made  his  first  profes- 
sional concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's 
Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Tor- 
onto Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser. 
He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tan- 
glewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in 
1968.  In  1970  he  became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1991-92 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 


Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  Ceorge  Rowland  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

$Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
$Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

^Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
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Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 
*Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Sato  Kmidsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 

Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 


Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 

E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagojf  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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EXPLORING  THE 
CULTURAL  IMPACT 
OF  THE  YEARS 
1911, 1912,  AND  1913 


Tuesday,  April  7, 10:30  am 
Open  Rehearsal 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 
Gidon  Kremer,  violin 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

John  Oliver,  conductor 
Music  of  Ives,  Lourie, 

and  Tchaikovsky 
Tickets:  $5.00 

Tuesday,  April  7,  8:00  pm 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 
Gidon  Kremer,  violin 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

John  Oliver,  conductor 
Music  of  Ives,  Lourie, 

and  Tchaikovsky 
Tickets:  $19.00  -  $49.50 

Thursday,  April  9,  8:00  pm 
City  of  Birmingham 

Symphony  Orchestra 
Simon  Rattle,  conductor 
Elise  Ross,  soprano 
Robin  Buck,  baritone 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

John  Oliver,  conductor 
Music  of  Nielsen  and  Ravel  (1911) 
Tickets:  $19.00  -  $49.50 


Friday,  April  10,  2:00  pm 
City  of  Birmingham 

Symphony  Orchestra 
Simon  Rattle,  conductor 
Elise  Ross,  soprano 
Emanuel  Ax,  piano 
Music  of  Schoenberg,  Prokofiev, 

and  Debussy  (1912) 
Tickets:  $19.00  -  $49.50 

Saturday,  April  11,  5:30  pm 
A  musical  encounter  with 

Simon  Rattle  and  the  City  of 

Birmingham  Symphony 

Orchestra.  A  discussion  including 

musical  demonstrations. 
Tickets:  $5.00  (free  with  a 

ticket  to  the  8:00  pm  concert) 

Saturday,  April  11,  8:00  pm 
City  of  Birmingham 

Symphony  Orchestra 
Simon  Rattle,  conductor 
Music  of  Stravinsky,  Debussy, 

and  Elgar  (1913) 
Tickets:  $20.00  to  $52.50 


Tickets  are  available  at  the 

Symphony  Hall  Box  Office,  or  call 

SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200, 

10am  -  6pm,  Mon.  -  Sat. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

Thursday,  April  2,  at  8 
Friday,  April  3,  at  8 
Saturday,  April  4,  at  8 

GRANT  LLEWELLYN  conducting 


WEIR 


Music,  Untangled 

(commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1990) 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Opus  37 

Allegro  con  brio 
Largo 
Rondo:  Allegro 

BERNARD  D'ASCOLI 


INTERMISSION 


WALTON 


Symphony  No.  1 

Allegro  assai 
Presto,  con  milizia 
Andante  con  malinconia 
Maestoso  —  Brioso  ed  ardentemente 
Vivacissimo  —  Maestoso 


These  concerts  will  end  about  10. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 

New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 
Baldwin  piano 
Bernard  D'Ascoli  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Casco  Bay,  Maine 
HOPE  ISLAND-88  ACRE  KINGDOM 

Your  own  entire  Island  with  miles  of  shore 
frontage,  coves  &  beautiful  beaches.  The  large 
lovely  main  house  is  completely  furnished  &  sits 
high  on  a  bluff  with  spectacular  views.  Includes 
working  barn,  generator  house,  dock  &  float. 
East  access.  $1,825,000. 


South  Dartmouth,  Mass. 
"ROUND  HELL"  SEASIDE  HOME 

Dramatic  waterfront  setting  with  spectacular 
water  views  from  this  4-bedroom  home  with  lots 
of  glass  &  decks.  Beautiful  grounds  plus  all  the 
amenities  of  Round  Hill  including  tennis,  golf, 
pool,  private  sandy  beach,  2,700'  of  shoreline 
plus  meadow,  woods,  marshland  &  ponds  on  a 
231  acre  private  peninsula.  Access  by  a  security 
gate.  Very  special.  $725,000. 


Manchester-by-the-Sea 
"THE  APPLE  TREES" 

Stately  &  elegant  on  3.3  acres  including  7 
bedrooms,  8  fireplaces  &  exceptional  detail  + 
separate  2-bedroom  apartment.  Beautiful 
gardens  &  grounds  with  sweeping  pastoral 
views  in  seaside  town  just  28  miles  North  of 
Boston.  $1,300,000. 


Swampscott,  Mass. 
LITTLE'S  POINT  OCEANFRONT  ESTATE 

Wonderful,  classic  shingle-style  home  situated 
at  the  tip  of  prestigious  Little's  Point  on  over 
1.4  acres  with  320'  of  oceanfront  & 
unobstructed  ocean  views.  Formal  elegance 
including  arched  windows,  columns,  fireplaces, 
Great  Room  &  your  own  lighthouse.  Short 
walk  to  private  beach,  dock  &  boathouse. 

$1,450,000 


Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109;  (617)  723-1800 


Judith  Weir 

Music,  Untangled 

Judith  Weir  was  born  in  Cambridge,  England,  to 
an  Aberdeenshire  family,  on  May  11,  1954.  She 
composed  Music,  Untangled  in  1990-91  on  a  com- 
mission from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  sup- 
ported by  the  AT&T  Foundation,  to  celebrate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
in  1990.  Grant  Llewellyn  led  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  the  first  performance  on  August  3, 
1991,  at  Tanglewood.  Since  the  premiere  the  com- 
poser has  somewhat  revised  the  score;  these  are  the 
first  performances  of  the  revised  version.  The  score 
calls  for  two  flutes,  one  oboe  and  one  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  timpani,  celesta,  harp,  and 
strings. 

Judith  Weir  attributes  her  first  compositions  —  created  when  she  was  in  her  early 
teens  —  to  the  fact  that  her  parents  came  from  Aberdeen,  a  region  of  Scotland  where 
there  is  still  a  rich  and  living  folk  music  tradition;  producing  one's  own  music  was 
simply  a  natural  act.  She  began  writing  music  during  her  secondary  school  years  in 
London,  creating  pieces  for  her  friends  to  perform.  As  she  told  interviewer  Tess 
Knighton,  "It  was  really  something  of  a  subversive  hobby— I  would  write  an  outra- 
geous, anarchic  piece  for  a  huge  group  of  my  friends  playing  anything  from  bagpipe 
chanters  to  dustbin  lids  and  see  if  I  could  get  away  with  it."  At  the  same  time  she 
pursued  more  traditional  modes  of  music-making,  playing  oboe  in  the  National  Youth 
Orchestra  of  Great  Britain.  Soon  one  of  her  teachers  introduced  her  to  composer 
John  Tavener,  who  looked  at  her  compositions  and  offered  comments  on  them,  work- 
ing over  details  to  show  how  they  might  be  improved,  brought  to  life.  Before  going  on 
to  university  studies  at  Cambridge,  where  she  was  from  1973  to  1976,  she  spent  a 
semester  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  where  she  studied  computer 
music  with  Barry  Vercoe.  She  did  not  pursue  that  particular  track  of  musical  cre- 
ation, but  found  herself  stimulated  by  the  openness  at  MIT.  During  the  period  of  her 
studies  at  Cambridge  with  Robin  Holloway,  she  had  her  first  opportunity  to  a  profes- 
sional performance  of  one  of  her  compositions,  Where  the  Shining  Trumpets  Blow,  in  a 
reading  by  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra.  In  1975  she  received  a  fellowship  in  composi- 
tion to  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

I  benefited  enormously  from  a  few  weeks  with  Gunther  Schuller  —just  that  expe- 
rience of  someone  saying  well,  look,  you're  really  not  able  to  do  this,  you  don't 
have  the  technique  to  do  that...  I  think  it's  what  composition  students  want,  but 
very  few  teachers  have  the  authority  to  give  it  to  them.  I  wrote  Out  of  the  Air 
(my  first  published  work)  at  Tanglewood,  and  it  has  an  enormous  horn  part 
because  Schuller,  an  ex-horn  player,  kept  saying,  "Gee,  the  horn  doesn't  seem  to 
be  doing  much  here!"  Tanglewood  was  also  the  first  time  I'd  really  met  compos- 
ers my  own  age:  for  example,  Oliver  Knussen  was  there. 

Immediately  after  completing  her  Cambridge  degree,  Weir  was  named  composer-in- 
residence  of  the  Southern  Arts  Association,  an  organization  covering  several  rural 
counties  in  southern  England,  where  she  worked  in  schools  and  community  music 
projects.  For  three  years  from  1979,  she  taught  at  Glasgow  University.  In  1983  she 
received  a  Creative  Arts  Fellowship  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  gave  her  the 
opportunity  to  compose  full-time  for  two  years,  without  teaching  commitments.  From 
1988  to  1991,  she  was  Guinness  Composer  in  Residence  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Acad- 
emy of  Music  and  Drama  in  Glasgow. 

15  Week  21 


He  has  the  entire  city  or  Boston  mapped  out  in  his  mind,  and  the  warmth  and 
rriendliness  or  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel  written  ail  over  his  race.  And  he'll  gladly  orrer 
you  hoth,  anytime.  Because,  like  the  rest  or  the  proud  and  helprul 
start  at  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel  in  Boston,  Anthony  realizes  that  the 
impression  you  have  or  his  city  and  hotel,  depends  in  part,  on  the 
impression  you  have  or  him.  Such  dedication  to  service  enhances 
your  stay  and  rearrirms  our  helier  that  in  these  value-conscious  times, 
the  demands  or  your  trip  should  demand  nothing  less  than 
Four  Seasons  Hotels. 


-Four 
Seasons 
Hotel 

BOSTON 


200  Boylston  Street  Boston,  MA  02116  Pnone  (617)  338-4400  or  (800)  332-3442 

one  of^ef^JeadinfHotels  ofthdWorld 
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Judith  Weir's  music  ranges  from  compositions  that  evoke  medieval  music,  for  which 
she  has  a  particular  affinity,  in  such  scores  as  Sederunt  principes  and  Missa  del  Cid, 
to  suggestions  of  folklore,  as  in  Songs  from  the  Exotic,  which  treats  Serbian  folklore, 
or  Airs  from  Another  Planet  (performed  in  Tanglewood's  1990  Festival  of  Contempo- 
rary Music),  which  transmutes  Scottish  traditions  into  a  still  more  exotic  tradition. 
Also  in  1990,  her  successful  opera  A  Night  at  the  Chinese  Opera,  commissioned  by  the 
BBC,  received  its  American  premiere  at  Santa  Fe.  And  during  the  same  year,  a  sec- 
ond opera,  TTie  Vanishing  Bridegroom,  written  for  the  Scottish  Opera,  was  performed 
by  that  company,  then  repeated  at  Covent  Garden. 

Music,  Untangled  was  one  of  five  short  orchestral  compositions  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center  in  1990.  Each  of  the  five  works  came  from  a  composer  who  was  a 
Fellow  in  Composition  during  one  of  the  five  decades  of  the  Center's  existence.  Judith 
Weir's  new  work,  representing  the  1970s,  was  the  last  of  the  five  to  be  performed;  the 
other  four  composers  to  be  commissioned  were  Lukas  Foss  (1940s),  Jacob  Druckman 
(1950s),  William  Bolcom  (1960s),  and  David  Lang  (1980s). 

Music,  Untangled  is  a  livery  work  opening  with  two  tiny  musical  gestures  that  domi- 
nate much  of  its  fast-paced  course.  The  first  of  these  (in  the  horn)  is  a  three-note 
figure  comprising  a  rising  minor  third  and  a  falling  fourth: 
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The  second  figure  (first  trumpet,  first  violins)  consists  of  two  pitches,  a  step  apart,  in 
a  rhvthmicallv  characteristic  form: 


The  further  elaboration  of  these  two  tiny  ideas  comes  at  a  nearly  breathless  speed 
throughout  the  short  movement.  The  first  gestures  turn  out  to  be  related  to  a  hidden 
melody  that  gradually  reveals  itself.  As  the  composer  notes  in  her  brief  commentary 
on  the  piece: 

The  music  was  inspired  by  a  short  extract  from  a  traditional  melody  sung  by 
women  cloth-workers  in  Barra,  in  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland.  It  is  first  pre- 
sented in  a  broad  sweep  of  sound,  featuring  many  opposing  sections  of  the 
orchestra,  but  finally  focuses  down  to  a  single  strand  of  melody. 

Thus  Weir's  title,  Music,  Untangled,  contains  a  multiple  pun,  with  its  hidden  refer- 
ence to  Tanglewood  and  its  more  direct  reflection  of  the  source  melody— from  women 
who  weave  "tangles"  of  thread  into  cloth— which  begins  in  a  complex  presentation  but 
becomes  progressively  "untangled"  during  the  five-minute  course  of  the  work. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Perfect  prelude 
or  grand  finale. 


Before  or  after  Symphony,  Uno's  has  a  medley 
of  diverse  foods  and  beverages  that  get  rave 
reviews  for  snacks,  dinner  or  just  desserts. 
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RESTAURANT  &  BAR 


"Uno  means  number  one." 


28  Huntington  Ave  (diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall)  •  Copley  Square 

•  Kenmore  Square  •  Faneuil  Hall  •  Cambridge  and  Suburbs 

20  Boston  and  suburban  locations 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Opus  37 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Ger- 
many, on  December  17,  1 770,  and  died  in  Vienna 
on  March  26,  1827.  Sketches  for  this  concerto 
appear  as  early  as  1796  or  1797,  though  the  princi- 
pal work  of  composition  came  in  the  summer  of 
1800.  It  may  have  been  revised  at  the  end  of  1802 
for  the  first  performance,  which  took  place  in 
Vienna  on  April  5,  1803,  with  the  composer  as  solo- 
ist. Some  time  after  completing  the  concerto  —  but 
before  1809  —  Beethoven  wrote  a  cadenza,  possibly 
for  the  Archduke  Rudolph.  The  first  performance  in 
America  took  place  in  Boston's  Tremont  Temple  on 
December  8,  1842,  with  George  J.  Webb  conducting 
the  forces  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  and  J.L. 
Hatton  as  the  pianist.  The  concerto  entered  the  rep- 
ertory of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  April  21,  1888,  with  soloist  Amy  Beach 
(or,  as  she  was  always  billed,  Mrs.  H.HA.  Beach)  under  the  direction  of  Wilhelm 
Gericke.  Since  then  Heinrich  Gebhard  and  Katherine  R.  Heyman  have  performed  the 
concerto  under  Gericke;  Mrs.  Emil  Paur  appeared  as  soloist  with  her  husband  conduct- 
ing; Ferruccio  Busoni  with  Max  Fiedler;  Alfred  Cortot,  Mischa  Levitzki,  and  Rudolf 
Firkusny  with  Pierre  Monteux;  Eleanor  Packard,  Artur  Schnabel,  and  Myra  Hess  with 
Serge  Koussevitzky;  Harold  Bauer  and  Byron  Janis  with  Richard  Burgin;  Claudio 
Arrau,  Clara  Haskil,  Firkusny,  and  Janis  with  Charles  Munch;  Grant  Johannesen, 
Arthur  Rubinstein,  and  Eugene  Istomin  with  Erich  Leinsdorf;  Theodore  Lettvin  with 
William  Steinberg;  Rudolf  Serkin  with  Max  Rudolf  Vladimir  Ashkenazy  with  Antal 
Dorati;  Garrick  Ohlsson  with  Seiji  Ozawa;  Malcolm  Frager  with  Klaus  Tennstedt;  Ser- 
kin with  Eugene  Ormandy;  Alexis  Weissenberg  with  Emil  Tchakarov;  Emanuel  Ax  with 
Kurt  Masur;  Serkin  with  Seiji  Ozawa;  Rudolf  Buchbinder  with  Jeffrey  Tate;  Alfred 
Brendel  and  Mitsuko  Uchida  with  Ozawa;  Vladimir  Feltsman  with  Ozawa  (the  most 
recent  Tanglewood  performance,  in  July  1988),  and  Radu  Lupu  with  Stanislaw 
Skrowaczewski  (the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  in  January  1990).  In  addi- 
tion to  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

One  morning  during  the  summer  of  1799  Beethoven  was  walking  through  the 
Augarten*  with  Johann  Baptist  Cramer,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pianists  of  his  day 
and  one  of  the  few  whom  Beethoven  found  worthy  of  praise.  Cramer  was  on  a  conti- 
nental tour  from  his  home  town  of  London  and  had  stopped  in  Vienna  to  look  up 


*In  the  Leopoldstadt  suburb  of  Vienna,  on  an  island  located  between  the  Danube  proper  and  a 
semicircular  man-made  arm  called  the  Danube  Canal,  there  is  a  stretch  of  open  meadowland 
that  was  once  part  of  the  Imperial  hunting  preserve.  Emperor  Joseph  II  opened  it  to  the  public 
as  a  garden  in  1775,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century,  the  "meadow  garden"  {"Augarten"  in  Ger- 
man) featured,  in  addition  to  the  usual  alfresco  pleasures,  a  rich  musical  life  centered  in  a 
concert-hall-with-restaurant  built  there  by  the  early  1780s.  The  concerts  were  held  outdoors  on 
summer  days,  usually  on  Thursday  mornings  at  the  extraordinary  hour  of  half-past-seven. 
Mozart  played  there  in  at  least  one  series  of  concerts,  and  Beethoven  introduced  his  Kreutzer 
Sonata  there;  moreover  his  first  five  symphonies  and  first  three  piano  concertos  all  came  to  be 
regularly  featured  at  the  Augarten  concerts.  (Although  the  Augarten  ceased  to  function  as  an 
important  concert  location  by  1830,  there  remains  even  today  at  least  one  musical  connection: 
the  Vienna  Choir  Boys  are  housed  on  the  grounds,  where  they  can  presumably  soak  up  linger- 
ing resonances  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven.) 
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Fashion  Hrrs  A  High  Note. 

Copley  Places  A  rare  medley  W 

of  distincfivef ashions:  Notably  endersCored 
by  Neimaii  Marcus/llffiaiiy's      ; 
and  over  100  exclusive  shop:; 
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IN  BOSTON'S  BACK  BAY 
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Haydn,  whose  favorite  he  had  been  during  Haydn's  London  visits  a  few  years  earlier. 
At  this  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Beethoven.  As  the  two  men  were  strolling 
through  the  Augarten  early  one  Thursday  morning,  they  heard  a  performance  of 
Mozart's  C  minor  piano  concerto,  K.491.  Beethoven  suddenly  stopped  and  drew 
Cramer's  attention  to  a  simple  but  beautiful  theme  introduced  near  the  end  of  the 
concerto  and  exclaimed,  "Cramer,  Cramer!  We  shall  never  be  able  to  do  anything  like 
that!"  Opinions  may  (and  do)  differ  as  to  exactly  what  passage  affected  Beethoven  so 
strongly,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mozart's  C  minor  concerto  was  one  of  his  favorite 
works,  and  echoes  of  that  enthusiasm  are  clearly  to  be  found  in  his  own  C  minor  con- 
certo, which  was  already  in  the  works  — at  least  in  some  preliminary  way— at  the  time 
of  the  reported  incident. 

It  is  misleading  to  think  of  the  concerto  as  "Opus  37,"  a  number  applied  when  the 
work  was  published  four  years  after  composition;  rather  it  should  be  linked  with  the 
other  compositions  of  1799-1800:  the  six  Opus  18  string  quartets,  the  Septet,  Opus  20, 
and  the  First  Symphony,  Opus  21.  Still,  even  though  it  is  an  early  work,  the  Third 
Piano  Concerto  shows  a  significant  advance  over  its  predecessors. 

For  some  reason  Beethoven  withheld  performance  of  the  concerto  for  three  years. 
When  the  performance  finally  took  place,  it  was  part  of  a  lengthy  concert  that 
Beethoven  himself  produced  to  introduce  several  of  his  newest  works  (this  concerto, 


Dinner  at  6. 

Symphony  at  8. 

Parking  at  $5. 

Symphony  Express  at  $0. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your  night 
out  at  the  Symphony.  You'll  enjoy  more 
than  just  award-winning  dining  at  Boston's 
authentic  wood  grill. 

We're  offering  our  customers  special 
parking  privileges  in  our  private  garage  for 
just  $5,  and  a  free  "Symphony  Express" 
shuttle  service  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Just  show  us  your  Symphony  tickets,  and 
we'll  arrange  for  your  $5  parking,  take  you 
to  Symphony  Hall  after  your  meal,  and 
return  you  to  your  car  after  the  performance. 

And  with  a  deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the 
Symphony  never  sounded  better. 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture, 


This  year,  there  is  a  $10.4  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn  —  and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual 
Fund  — and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  today.  Because  without 
you,  the  picture  begins  to  fade. 
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Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1991-92  season.  (Friends'  benefits 

begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable  to  the  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund. 
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Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251. 
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the  Second  Symphony,  and  the  oratorio  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives);  he  also 
inserted  the  First  Symphony,  already  becoming  a  favorite  in  Vienna,  to  attract  the 
audiences.  The  performance  was  to  take  place  on  April  5,  1803,  in  the  Theater-an- 
der-Wien,  where  Beethoven  himself  lodged  gratis  while  working  on  his  opera  Fidelio, 
which  was  ultimately  produced  there.  The  last  rehearsal  for  the  concert,  on  the  day  of 
the  performance,  was  a  marathon  affair  running  without  pause  from  8  a.m.  until  2:30 
p.m.,  when  everyone  broke  for  a  lunch  provided  by  Prince  Lichnowsky,  after  which  the 
oratorio  was  given  still  another  run-through.  It  is  a  wonder  that  any  of  the  perform- 
ers could  manage  the  actual  concert,  which  began  at  6  p.m.  and  proved  to  be  so  long 
that  some  of  the  shorter  pieces  planned  for  the  program  were  dropped.  Still,  audi- 
ences were  accustomed  to  sitting  through  three  or  four  hours  of  musical  performances 
in  those  days,  yet  they  can  scarcely  have  been  expected  to  hear  three  large  new  com- 
positions in  a  completely  fresh  and  receptive  frame  of  mind.  The  fact  that  Beethoven 
made  up  the  program  entirely  of  his  own  works  —  and  then  charged  elevated  prices  for 
tickets  —  clearly  indicates  that  he  expected  the  power  of  his  name  to  work  at  the  box 
office,  and  so  it  seems  to  have  befallen,  since  he  cleared  1800  florins  on  the  event. 

Ignaz  Seyfried,  the  Kapellmeister  of  the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  had  a  special  reason 
to  remember  the  evening  clearly: 

In  the  playing  of  the  concerto  movements  [Beethoven]  asked  me  to  turn  the 
pages  for  him;  but— heaven  help  me!  — that  was  easier  said  than  done.  I  saw 
almost  nothing  but  empty  leaves;  at  the  most  on  one  page  or  the  other  a  few 
Egyptian  hieroglyphs  wholly  unintelligible  to  me  scribbled  down  to  serve  as  clues 
for  him;  for  he  played  nearly  all  of  the  solo  part  from  memory,  since,  as  was 
often  the  case,  he  had  not  had  time  to  put  it  all  down  on  paper.  He  gave  me  a 
secret  glance  whenever  he  was  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  invisible  passages  and  my 
scarcely  concealed  anxiety  not  to  miss  the  decisive  moment  amused  him  greatly 
and  he  laughed  heartily  at  the  jovial  supper  which  we  ate  afterwards. 


The  young  Beethoven 
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Seyfried's  explanation  for  the  empty  pages  in  the  solo  part  — that  Beethoven  had  not 
had  time  to  write  it  out  — seems  unlikely,  since  the  concerto  had  been  finished  three 
years  earlier  (doubtless  with  details  touched  up  in  the  interim).  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  the  composer's  failure  to  write  out  the  solo  part  reflected  his  desire  —  for  the 
moment,  at  any  rate  —  to  keep  the  concerto  entirely  to  himself.  Beethoven  was  still 
making  his  living  in  part  as  a  piano  virtuoso,  and  the  pianist-composer's  stock-in- 
trade  was  a  supply  of  piano  concertos  that  he  and  he  alone  could  perform. 

Critical  response  to  the  concerto  at  its  first  performance  ranged  from  lukewarm  to 
cold;  in  fact,  the  only  thing  that  really  pleased  the  audience,  it  seems,  was  the  famil- 
iar First  Symphony;  even  the  delightful  Second,  receiving  its  first  performance,  put  off 
the  critic  of  the  Zeitung  fur  die  Elegante  Welt  with  what  he  perceived  to  be  too  much 
"striving  for  the  new  and  surprising."  And  in  the  concerto  Beethoven's  playing  was 
apparently  not  up  to  his  best  standards.  Perhaps  he  was  tired  from  the  strenuous 
day's  rehearsal.  Still,  the  concerto  quickly  established  itself  in  the  public  favor.  When 
Ferdinand  Ries  played  the  second  performance,  in  July  1804,  the  prestigious  Allge- 
meine  Musikalische  Zeitschrifi  declared  it  to  be  "indisputably  one  of  Beethoven's  most 
beautiful  compositions." 

Although  Beethoven  refused  to  write  a  cadenza  for  Ries,  he  eventually  did  compose 
one,  probably  for  another  of  his  students  who  may  not  have  been  competent  to  do  so 
himself.  It  was  written  as  an  entirely  separate  manuscript,  and  in  fact  the  two 
manuscripts  —  one  of  the  concerto  proper  and  one  of  the  cadenza  —  suffered  different 
fates,  which  brings  up  a  musicological  detective  story  with  a  happy  ending.  The 
cadenza  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  safely  housed  in  the  library  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. The  concerto  proper  was  part  of  the  extraordinary  music  collection  of  the 


FOR  THAT  VERY  SPECIAL  MOMENT, 
A  VERY  SPECIAL  DINING  EXPERIENCE 
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Prussian  State  Library  in  Berlin  which,  during  World  War  II,  was  divided  up  into 
several  smaller  components  and  shipped  away  for  safekeeping  (to  avoid  damage  in  the 
event  that  Berlin  was  bombed).  One  of  the  subsections  of  the  library's  holdings  com- 
pletely disappeared  for  decades.  Among  the  missing  manuscripts  was  the  autograph  of 
Beethoven's  C  minor  concerto.  The  collection  was  the  object  of  a  long  and  intensive 
search  on  the  part  of  scholars  who  hoped  that  it  had  not  been  destroyed  during  the 
war  and  who  pursued  various  rumors  regarding  the  whereabouts  of  the  collection. 
Finally,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Natural  History  Department  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  was  tracing  an  important  collection  of  zoological  drawings  that  had 
been  part  of  the  same  library  shipment,  managed  to  trace  the  collection  to  a  Benedic- 
tine monastery  in  Griissau  (today  the  Polish  village  of  Krzeszow),  where  it  lay  uni- 
dentified and  uncatalogued  long  after  the  end  of  the  war.  The  whole  complicated 
account  of  secrecy,  double-dealing,  political  pressure,  and  at  least  one  violent  death 
sounds  more  like  James  Bond  than  the  usual  activities  of  sober  scholars.*  Despite  a 
dispute  between  Poland  and  (then)  East  Germany  as  to  the  final  disposition  of  the 
collection,  this  discovery— or,  rather,  rediscovery— is  surely  the  most  significant  musi- 
cal find  of  our  lifetime,  including  as  it  does  the  manuscripts  for  all  or  part  of 
Beethoven's  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  symphonies,  over  one  hundred  Mozart  works 
including  most  of  his  major  operas,  various  Haydn  symphonies,  many  Bach  cantatas, 
and  some  of  the  most  famous  works  of  Mendelssohn,  including  Elijah,  the  Scottish 
Symphony,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  the  Violin  Concerto.  The  collection  is 
now  largely  located  in  the  University  Library  of  Krakow,  and  the  autograph  of 
Beethoven's  Third  Piano  Concerto  has  happily  been  found  again. 

Although  Beethoven  knew  and  admired  the  Mozart  concertos,  he  had  not  yet 
learned  one  important  trick  of  Mozart's:  that  of  withholding  some  tune  for  the  soloist. 
Invariably  Mozart  left  something  out  of  the  orchestral  exposition  so  that  it  could  first 
be  presented  by  the  piano  in  the  solo  exposition,  thereby  helping  to  characterize  the 
pianist  as  an  individual  personality  against  the  orchestra.  But  in  the  C  minor  con- 
certo, Beethoven  lays  out  all  of  the  thematic  material  at  once  in  the  longest  and  full- 
est orchestral  statement  that  he  ever  wrote  for  a  concerto.  The  main  theme  is  typi- 
cally Beethovenian  in  its  pregnant  simplicity,  outlining  a  triad  of  C  minor  in  the  first 
measure,  marching  down  the  scale  in  the  second,  and  closing  off  the  first  phrase  with 
a  rhythmic  "knocking"  motive  that  was  surely  invented  with  the  timpani  in  mind 
(although  Beethoven  does  not  explicitly  reveal  that  fact  yet).  Much  of  the  "action"  of 
the  first  movement  involves  the  gradually  increasing  predominance  of  the  "knocking" 
motive  until  it  appears  in  one  of  the  most  strikingly  poetic  passages  Beethoven  had 
yet  conceived  — but  that's  anticipating. 

As  the  orchestral  statement  proceeds,  Beethoven  modulates  rather  early  to  the  sec- 
ondary key  of  E-flat  (something  else  Mozart  wouldn't  have  done  — he  would  let  the 
soloist  engineer  the  appearance  of  the  new  key)  and  introduces  the  secondary  theme. 
But  then,  as  if  suddenly  recognizing  his  faux  pas,  he  returns  to  the  tonic  major,  C, 
and  passes  on  to  the  closing  thoughts,  once  again  in  C  minor.  The  orchestra's  definite 
close  on  the  tonic  threatens  stasis,  but  the  soloist  enters  with  forthright  scales  that 
run  directly  into  the  principal  theme,  whereupon  the  real  forward  momentum  begins. 

The  piano  exposition  restates  all  the  major  ideas  that  the  orchestra  has  already 
presented  but  makes  the  modulation  to  the  new  key  definitive  with  an  extended  clos- 
ing idea  based  on  the  rhythm  of  the  "knocking"  motive,  which  begins  to  grow  in 


*There  is  an  excellent  popular  account  of  the  search  for  the  missing  manuscripts  —  and  the 
misunderstandings,  errors,  lying,  treachery,  and  personal  and  political  complexities  of  post-war 
Europe  that  kept  them  underground  for  so  long:  Nigel  Lewis,  Paperchase:  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Bach  .  .  .  The  Search  for  Their  Lost  Music  (London:  Hamish  Hamilton,  1980);  for  anyone  even 
mildly  interested  in  the  subject,  it  makes  gripping  reading. 
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Week  21 


Dinner  and  symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  symphony  menu  is  the  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance. 

The  fixed-price,  three-course  dinners  are  prepared  and  served  with  style. 

And  accompanied  by  free  parking.  So  you  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll 

to  symphony  with  time  to  spare.  For  reservations,  call  424-7000. 


ENADE 


At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 

On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 
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Courses  &  workshops  in  Art,  Crafts, 
Design,  Media  &  Performing  Arts,  Art  History 
&  Art  Education. 

International  Studios  in  London,  Greece, 

Italy  and  Mexico. 

August  Studios  for  High  School  Students 

Program  of  Continuing  Education 

621  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  021 15 
Call  617/232-1555  for  brochure 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been  orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in  New 
England  and  we've 
never  missed  a  beat. 

Call  me  at  734-2100 

I  know  we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 
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What  only  a 
tiffany  diamond  can  say 


It  speaks  with  a  singular  clarity  and  brilliance. 
Because  the  stone  is  superior.  Because  the  cut  is 
dedicated  to  brilliance  not  size.  A  Tiffany  ring  is  the 
very  definition  of  value;  for  less  than  you  may  have 
believed,  it  is  more  than  you  ever  imagined.  Each 
Tiffany  ring,  in  its  celebrated  platinum  setting, 
honors   the  most   important   commitment   of  all. 

TlFFANY&CO. 
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Pictured  from  left, 

diamonds  of  .89,  .74,  and 

1.17  carats  in  platinum  settings. 

To  receive  our  booklet 

How  to  Buy  a  Diamond. 

call  or  visit  Tiffany  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK     BEVERLY  HILLS     SAN  FRANCISCO     SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA     DALLAS 
HOUSTON     WASHINGTON,  D.C.     CHICAGO     ATLANTA     BOSTON     PHILADELPHIA     800-526-0649 


(I  anticipate  changes  in  my  clients'  lives  and  finances  so  they  can  make  the  most 


"It's  My  Job 


of  those  changes.  I  make  suggestions  before  they're  needed  — whether  it's  refinancing 


To  Know  What 


a  jumbo  mortgage,  reevaluating  investment  objectives  or  creating  an  estate  plan." 


My  Clients  Need 


To  learn  more  about  how  Judy  Staubo  and  our  firm  of  financial  professionals  can 


Before  They  Do  I 


simplify  both  your  finances  and  your  life,  contact  Susan  Dick  at  (617)  434-6722. 


THE     P  RI  VATE     BANK 

BANKERS,   INVESTMENT    COUNSELLORS   AND    FIDUCIARIES 


BANK     OF     BOSTON 


(ASH  M  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAG1  S"  PERSONAL  LOANS'  INVES1  '■  (SELLING*  TRUST  AND  ESTATE  SERVICES 

HOSP1  I  Al.  I  Rl  ST  BANK  01   BOS  1  ON  (  ONNECTICUT  CASCO  NORTI  URN.  BANK  OF  BOSTON  FLORIDA  {£}  MEMBER  FDIC 


Judy  Staubo,  Private  Ranker 


Sometimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  in  1982,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton-Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 
community  in 
Massachusetts. 

Now,  a  second 
and  final  opportu- 

CARLETON-WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton-Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  corporation. 


prominence.  It  completely  dominates  the  development  section,  which  intertwines  other 
thematic  ideas  over  the  recurring  staccato  commentary  of  that  rhythm.  The  recapitu- 
lation does  not  emphasize  the  knocking  beyond  what  is  minimally  necessary  for  the 
restatement;  Beethoven  is  preparing  to  spring  one  of  his  most  wonderful  ideas,  the 
success  of  which  requires  him  to  build  on  the  other  themes  for  the  movement.  Even  in 
the  cadenza,  which  Beethoven  composed  some  years  after  the  rest  of  the  concerto,  he 
retains  his  long-range  plan  by  basing  it  on  all  the  important  thematic  ideas  except  the 
knocking  rhythm.  The  reason  appears  as  the  cadenza  ends.  Beethoven  (following  the 
example  of  Mozart's  C  minor  concerto)  allows  the  piano  to  play  through  to  the  end  of 
the  movement,  rather  than  simply  stopping  with  the  chord  that  marks  the  reentry  of 
the  orchestra,  as  happens  in  most  classical  concertos.  But  it  is  what  the  soloist  plays 
that  marks  the  great  expressive  advance  in  this  score:  wonderfully  hushed  arabesques 
against  a  pianissimo  statement  of  the  original  knocking  motive  at  last  in  the  timpani, 
the  instrument  for  which  it  was  surely  designed  from  the  very  start.  Here  for  the  first 
time  in  Beethoven's  concerto  output  he  produces  one  of  those  magical  "after  the 
cadenza"  moments  of  otherwordly  effect,  moments  for  which  listeners  to  his  later  con- 
certos wait  with  eager  anticipation. 

The  Largo  seems  to  come  from  an  entirely  different  expressive  world,  being  in  the 
unusually  bright  key  of  E  major.  It  is  a  simple  song-form  in  its  outline  but  lavish  in 
its  ornamental  detail.  In  his  last  two  piano  concertos,  Beethoven  links  the  slow  move- 
ment and  the  final  rondo  directly.  He  has  not  quite  done  that  here,  though  he  invents 
a  clever  way  of  explaining  the  return  from  the  distant  E  major  to  the  home  C  minor: 
the  last  chord  of  the  slow  movement  ends  with  the  first  violins  playing  a  G-sharp  as 
the  top  note  of  their  chord,  which  also  includes  a  B-natural;  Beethoven  reinterprets 
the  G-sharp  as  A-flat  (part  of  the  scale  of  his  home  key)  and  invents  a  rondo  theme 
that  seems  to  grow  right  out  of  the  closing  chord  of  the  slow  movement.  Nor  does  he 
forget  that  relationship  once  he  is  safely  embarked  on  the  rondo;  one  of  the  most 
charming  surprises  in  the  last  movement  is  a  solo  passage  in  which  the  pianist  takes 
over  an  A-flat  from  the  orchestra  and,  while  repeating  it  in  an  "oom-pah"  pattern, 
reinterprets  it  again  as  a  G-sharp  to  recall  momentarily  the  key  of  the  slow  movement 
before  the  strings  return  with  hints  that  it  is  high  time  to  end  such  stunts  and  return 
to  the  main  theme  and  the  main  key.  But  Beethoven  has  not  yet  run  out  of  surprises; 
when  we  are  ready  for  the  coda  to  ring  down  the  curtain,  the  pianist  takes  the  lead  in 
turning  to  the  major  for  a  brilliant  ending  with  an  unexpected  6/8  transformation  of 
the  material. 

-S.L. 


A  Special  Offer     The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce 
a  special  promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston. 
Upon  presentation  of  your  BSO  ticket  stub  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any 
purchase.  This  offer  is  valid  through  May  3,  1992. 
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We  salute  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  their  111th  season 

WELCH  &  FORBES 


JOHN  K.  SPRING 
KENNETH  S.  SAFE,  JR. 
JOHN  LOWELL 
THOMAS  N.  DABNEY 
V.  WILLIAM  EFTHIM 
GUIDO  R.  PERERA,  JR. 


RICHARD  OLNEY  III 
ARTHUR  C.  HODGES 
M.  LYNN  BRENNAN 
JOHN  H.  EMMONS,  JR. 
OLIVER  A.  SPALDING 
CHARLES  T.  HAYDOCK 


Creative  financial  planning  and  investment  advice  since  1838 


45  School  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108    Tel.  (617)  523-1635 


Tower  Records  has 
the  largest  selection  of 

Classical,  Opera  and 
Chamber  music. 

(Located  3  blocks 

from  Symphony  Hall) 


BOSTON    Mass.  Ave.  at  Newbury 

Hynet  Convention  Center/ICA  (J)  stop  on  the  Green  Line 
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William  Walton 

Symphony  No.  1 

William  Turner  Walton,  knighted  by  King  George 
VI  in  1951,  was  born  at  Oldham,  Lancashire, 
England,  on  March  29,  1902,  and  died  on  Ischia  in 
the  Bay  of  Naples  on  March  8,  1983.  He  began  his 
Symphony  No.  1  in  1932  and  completed  the  finale 
in  the  summer  of  1935.  The  first  three  movements 
were  introduced  by  the  London  Symphony  Orches- 
tra on  December  3,  1934,  and  the  premiere  of  the 
complete  work  took  place  at  a  concert  by  the  BBC 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  6,  1935.  The 
Chicago  Symphony  gave  the  American  premiere  on 
January  23,  1936.  All  these  performances  were  con- 
ducted by  Sir  Hamilton  Harty.  The  only  previous 
Boston  Symphony  performances  were  given  by 
Charles  Munch  on  February  3  and  4,  1950,  and  by 
Colin  Davis  in  April  1979.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani  (two  players),  tam-tam,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to 
the  Baroness  Imma  Doernberg. 

William  Walton  was  thirty,  a  young  man,  when  he  took  on  his  first  symphony. 
Already,  he  was  an  experienced  and  immensely  successful  composer  as  well  as  obvi- 
ously a  brilliant  one.  A  string  quartet,  which  has  not  survived  in  the  repertoire,  put 
his  name  on  the  map  internationally  when  it  was  selected  as  one  of  three  English 
works  to  be  played  at  the  first  festival  of  the  International  Society  for  Contemporary 
Music  at  Salzburg  in  1923.  Still  more  significant,  and  certainly  a  more  personal  state- 
ment, was  the  first  public  hearing  by  an  audience  in  part  delighted  and  in  part  scan- 
dalized of  Facade,  the  recitation  to  dazzlingly  apt  chamber- musical  accompaniment  of 
Edith  SitwelTs  crackling  and  nostalgic  poems.  There  followed  the  vigorous  Portsmouth 
Point  Overture  (1925)  after  a  print  by  the  early  nineteenth-century  caricaturist, 
Thomas  Rowlandson*;  a  Sinfonia  concertante  for  orchestra  with  piano  (1927);  the 
Viola  Concerto  (1929),  the  finest  example  of  the  genre;  and  the  gaudy  oratorio 
Belshazzar's  Feast  (1931),  for  which  Osbert  Sitwell  had  drawn  a  libretto  from  Psalms 
and  the  Book  of  Daniel.  And  by  the  time  Walton  completed  the  symphony,  he  had 
taken  his  first  plunge  into  the  activity  that  would  eventually  bring  him  his  widest 
audience,  namely  the  writing  of  film  scores.  (Walton's  first  film  was  Escape  Me  Never, 
an  Elisabeth  Bergner  weepie,  the  most  famous  of  his  later  ones  being  Major  Barbara 
and  Laurence  Olivier's  Shakespeare  films:  the  apparently  lost  As  You  Like  It  [1936, 
also  with  Bergner],  Henry  V,  Hamlet,  and  Richard  III.) 

The  symphony  thus  represents  the  culmination  of  Walton's  conquest  of  maturity, 
and  one  can  make  a  strong  case  for  saying  that  the  Symphony  No.  1  is  at  a  level  of 
ambition,  concentration,  and  sheer  human  urgency  and  strength  that  Walton  would 
not  reach  again.  Certain  later  compositions  of  masterful  facture,  like  the  Violin  Con- 
certo he  wrote  for  Jascha  Heifetz  in  1939  or  his  Chaucer  opera,  Troilus  and  Cressida 
(1951),  are  not  devoid  of  either  charm  or  sentiment,  but  their  sugar  content  is  high 
for  many  a  digestive  system. 

Walton's  father  was  a  teacher  of  singing,  and  it  was  from  him  that  the  boy  received 
his  first  musical  instruction.  At  ten  he  entered  Christ  Church  Cathedral  School  at 


*In  1921,  Walton  wrote  but  subsequently  destroyed  a  Pedagogic  Overture  Doctor  Syntax, 
named  for  a  character  who  appears  in  many  of  Rowlandson's  drawings. 
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right  asset 
manager  could 
well  be  your  most 
important  asset. 

With  BayBank's  history  of  strong 
long-term  performance,  choosing  our 
Private  Banking  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ment decisions  you'll  ever  make. 

Whether  you  need  tax-exempt  in- 
come, high  current  income,  or  long-term 
capital  growth — we'll  tailor  a  program 
to  help  you  reach  your  unique  goals. 
And,  by  diversifying  your  portfolio  and 
applying  strict  quality  standards,  Bay  Bank 
will  minimize  your  risk. 

Investment  Specialists  from  our 
Private  Banking  Group  are  available  to 
meet  with  you  at  your  convenience. 
Just  call  Pamela  Henrikson,  Executive 
Vice  President,  at  (617)  661-3300. 

To  make  your  assets  work  harder 
than  ever,  the  choice  is  easier  than  ever. 
BayBank  Private  Banking. 
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Oxford  and  was  sufficiently  precocious  to  matriculate  as  an  undergraduate  at  sixteen. 
He  flunked  out,  or,  as  the  English  so  much  more  nicely  say,  was  sent  down,  but  not 
before  he  had  read  many  scores  and  had  formed  some  crucial  friendships,  particularly 
among  literary  colleagues  like  Ronald  Firbank  and  the  three  Sitwells.  As  a  musician, 
he  was  essentially  self-taught,  though  once  in  a  while  he  went  for  advice  to  Busoni, 
to  Ernest  Ansermet,  and,  specificaDy  on  matters  to  do  with  conducting,  to  Eugene 
Goossens.  And,  as  Walton's  biographer,  Frank  Howes  puts  it,  "the  Oxford  connexion 
was  ratified  many  years  later  by  the  conferment  of  an  honorary  D.  MUS.  in  1942  and 
an  honorary  Studentship  (fellowship)  of  Christ  Church." 

The  work  of  Jean  Sibelius  represented  the  ideal  of  contemporary  symphonic  writing 
to  English  musicians  and  to  the  English  musical  public  in  the  early  1930s,  the  point 
being  made  with  particular  force  in  a  widely  read  book,  Music  Ho!  A  Study  of  Music 
in  Decline,  by  another  member  of  the  Sitwell  circle  and  a  close  friend  of  Walton's,  the 
composer  and  conductor  Constant  Lambert.  Walton's  early  music  is  in  every  way  far 
from  Sibelius:  indeed,  as  David  Cox  aptly  puts  it,  "William  Walton  began  like  a  sev- 
enth member  of  Les  Six.  The  style  was  marked  continental,  pointed  with  wit  and  sat- 
ire, bursting  with  exuberance.  Nothing  folky."  But  the  Andante  of  the  Sinfonia  con- 
certante  introduces  a  new  tone  of  voice,  a  new  color  of  sentiment,  and  what  is  begun 
there  is  pursued  and  splendidly  fulfilled  in  the  Viola  Concerto.  Buoyed,  no  doubt,  by 
the  success  of  Belshazzar's  Feast  at  the  1931  Leeds  Festival,  Walton,  at  the  time  of 
beginning  his  Symphony  No.  1,  was  absolutely  ready  to  commit  himself  to  an  uncom- 
promisingly grand  and  serious  statement. 

One  of  our  most  knowledgeable  subscribers  challenged  me  to  write  a  program  note 
on  Walton's  Symphony  without  mentioning  the  name  of  Jean  Sibelius,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  done.  The  Finnish  master's  concept  of  "symphony"  is  too  insistently  present,  as 
are  some  of  the  techniques  by  means  of  which  he  realizes  his  ideas.  For  all  that, 
Walton's  symphony  is  a  free,  strong,  individual  statement,  as  far  beyond  mere  imita- 
tion as,  say,  the  First  of  Brahms.  Not  many  would  wish  to  call  Walton  one  of  the 
great  twentieth-century  composers,  but  the  claim  that  his  First  Symphony  is  one  of 
the  few  great  twentieth-century  symphonies  is  not  excessive. 

Walton  begins  this  way:  there  is  a  soft  timpani  roll  on  B-flat,  to  which,  even  more 
quietly,  the  four  horns,  entering  one  at  a  time,  add  more  B-flats,  an  F,  and  a  G. 
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Our  Long  Term  Care  Is 
As  Good  As  Gold. 


There's  tremendous  peace  of  mind  in  excellence.  That's  why 
our  1991  Hillhaven  Gold  Award  is  so  meaningful  to  our 
residents  and  their  families. 


The  Hillhaven  family  includes  more  than  350  nursing 
centers  and  retirement  communities  nationwide.  Only 
those  achieving  flawless  compliance  on  hundreds  of 
federal  standards,  from  resident  rights  to  quality  of  life, 
earn  the  Gold  Award.  Others  claim  excellence.  This 
honor  proves  it. 


We're  pleased  to  receive  The  Hillhaven  Gold 
Award.  It  reflects  our  commitment  to  providing 
long  term  care  of  exceptional  quality  for  our 
residents  ~  long  term  care  that's  as  good  as  gold. 


*> 


Presentation 
Manor 
Nursing 
Home 


10  Bellamy  Street 
Brighton,  MA  02135 

(617)  782-8113 


or 


OO 


Stay  Overnight  At  The  Ritz-Carlton 
And  wake  Up  In  Europe. 

Wake  up  to  the  cultural  and  culinary  delights  of  one  of  the  great  capitals  of 

Europe  with  a  Cultural  Evening  at  The  Ritz-Carlton.  It  includes  a  deluxe  room 

for  two  with  a  welcoming  gift,  dinner  or  brunch,  an  intimate  wine  tasting, 

a  private  kitchen  tour  with  a  renowned  European  guest  chef, 

and  use  of  the  Le  Pli  Health  Spa. 

All  for  a  modest  $250  per  night  based  on  double  occupancy. 

Call  617-536-5700  for  reservations  and  a  complimentary  Festival  Magazine. 


O 


THE  RITZ-CARLTON 

Boston 

The  5  th  International  Cultural  Festival 
January  6  -  March  15,  1992 

Barcelona  •  Athens  •  Paris  •  Dublin  •   Dusseldorf  •  Rome 
Amsterdam  •   Madeira  •   Lausanne-Ouchy  •   Oslo 


o 

OO 


The  Ritz-Carlton,  15  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  MA  02117.  For  reservations,  call  617-536-5700  or  800-241-3333 
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Meanwhile,  also  in  ghostly  triple-piano,  the  second  violins  begin  an  insistent  rhythmic 
drumming,  also  on  B-flat  and  F.  An  oboe  melody  in  uncannily  slow  motion  unfolds 
across  this,  its  initial  D-flat  identifying  the  key  as  B-flat  minor.  Now  this  melody  and 
what  proceeds  from  it  is  a  wide-ranging  affair;  nonetheless,  the  harmony  persists 
stubbornly  with  its  B-flat.  And  when  the  B-flat  at  last  gives  way,  it  is  to  a  G  pedal  of 
twelve  measures,  whose  purpose  is  to  prepare  the  appearance  of  another  of  these  firm 
harmonic  anchors,  this  time  C.  I  have  described  this  in  some  detail  because  no  one 
feature  of  Walton's  symphony  is  more  characteristic  than  these  massive  pedals. 
Walton  got  them  from  Sibelius,  but  he  extends  them  so  remarkably  that  they  come  to 
remind  us  of  music  he  is  unlikely  to  have  known  in  1932,  the  organa  of  the  twelfth- 
century  masters  of  music  at  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  compositions  whose  magnifying- 
glass  basses  move  rarely,  but  never  without  some  sense  of  cataclysm.  Walton's  huge 
pedal-points  achieve  two  things:  they  convey  by  their  very  physicality  the  sense  of 
largeness  for  which  he  strives  and  they  provide  a  strong  anchor  in  the  face  of  some 
intensely  dissonant  bmTetings.  In  fact,  they  themselves  are  responsible  for  some  of  the 
dissonance,  and  one  characteristic  that  comes  across  at  once  powerfully  and  engag- 
ingly is  the  joy  of  dissonance  as  a  stimulant  not  yet  exhausted.  The  ideas  with  which 
this  Allegro  is  built  are  tightly  related  to  one  another.  The  whole  movement,  with  its 
expansive  development  and  drastically  compressed  recapitulation,  suggests  the  effect 
of  a  single  intense,  enraged  climax. 

In  the  scherzo,  more  rage  and,  as  the  tempo  mark  tells  us,  malice.  Rhythmic 
patterns  shift  between  the  mercurial  and  the  obsessive.  We  notice,  as  well,  Walton's 
pleasure  in  orchestral  virtuosity:  he  demands  from  players  and  conductor  the  utmost 
in  concentration  and  skill. 

The  melancholy  Andante  is  full  of  virtuoso  orchestral  writing  in  another,  non- 
aggressive  sense.  The  feeling  at  the  beginning,  for  example,  that  the  pedal  C-sharp  is 
both  absolutely  still  and  vibrantly  alive  is  achieved  by  the  most  fastidious  and  subtle 
distribution  of  colors  and  accents  across  horns  and  much  divided  strings,  all  muted. 
In  this  inconclusive,  quietly  pained  music  we  hear  further  manifestations  of  Walton's 
preference  for  growth  and  variation  as  against  literal  restatements. 

Up  to  that  point,  work  for  Walton  had  gone  quickly,  though  the  Andante  had  cost 
him  more  time  than  the  first  two  movements  together.  The  problem  of  the  finale 
seemed  for  a  while  to  stymie  him  as  in  one  way  or  another  it  had  so  many  composers 
from  Schubert  on.  The  planned  premiere  had  to  be  postponed  and,  rather  than 
announce  a  second  postponement,  Walton  allowed  Sir  Hamilton  Harty  to  give  a  per- 
formance of  the  first  three  movements  only.  But  having  heard  those  in  November 
1934,  Walton,  revitalized  and  encouraged,  resumed  work.  He  conceived  for  his  finale  a 
strong  design  in  which  a  majestic  music  stands  at  the  beginning  and  end,  with  three 
kinds  of  quicker,  more  nervously  excitable  writing  accounting  for  most  of  the  span: 
first,  a  fiery,  ardent  music  in  Walton's  violent  Belshazzar  manner;  then  a  fugue  on  a 
leaping,  long,  ten-measure  subject;  and  after  that,  something  scherzando  in  quicker, 
shorter  measures.  The  two  timpanists  enter  with  a  view  to  breaking  it  up.  They  suc- 
ceed, and  their  summons  opens  the  way  to  the  triumphal  peroration. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Advisor  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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MA 


MARIA 

Top-notch  North  End 

eatery.  .  .  with  outstanding 

nuova  cucina.  Romantic  and  delicious. 

Zagat  Survey,  1992 

Were  it  not  for  the  dramatic 

Boston  skyline  in  the  background, 

you  'd  swear  you  were  in  Europe. 

A  Taste  of  Boston,  1990 

All  the  elements  of 

lapatria  without  the  cliche  knickknacks 

and  the  pizza-pasta-pudding  routine. 

Business  and  Beyond,  1989 

3  NORTH  SQUARE,  BOSTON     (617)523-0077 


Valet  Parking 


Receptions 


If  you'd  like 

toowna 

one-of-a-kind 

treasure, 

just  raise  your 

hand. 


SKINNER 

Auctioneers  and  Appraisers 
of  Antiques  and  Fine  Art 


357  Main  Street     2  Newbury  Street 
Bolton,  MA  01740     Boston,  MA  02116 
508-779-6241     617-236-1700 


Independence,  service,  and  companionship  in 
New  England's  most  affordable 
senior  rental  community. 


%ivtr  (Bay  Club 

99  Brackett  Street  /  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  /  (617)  472-4457 
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There  are  as  yet  no  general  books  or  articles  about  Judith  Weir,  though  her  chamber 
operas  have  attracted  a  number  of  recent  reviews:  performances  of  The  Black  Spider 
are  reviewed  in  Opera  News  (Vol.  56,  No.  5,  November  1991)  and  of  77ie  Vanishing 
Bridegroom  in  Tempo  (No.  176,  1991)  and  Opera  News  (Vol.  55,  No.  12).  The  only 
recording  of  her  music  is  currently  available  in  this  country  only  by  import  (it  is  not 
listed  in  the  American  catalogues);  it  contains  three  of  her  short  chamber  operas  with 
soprano  Jane  Manning  and  others  (Novello  NVLCD-109). 

The  excellent  Beethoven  article  by  Alan  Tyson  and  Joseph  Kerman  in  The  New 
Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  is  a  short  book  in  itself,  and  it  has  been 
reissued  as  such  (Norton  paperback).  The  standard  Beethoven  biography  is  Thayer's 
Life  of  Beethoven,  written  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot 
Forbes  (Princeton,  available  in  paperback).  It  has  been  supplemented  by  Maynard 
Solomon's  Beethoven,  which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  dangerous 
techniques  of  psychohistory  to  produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hundreds 
of  Beethoven  books  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback).  A  welcome  new  general  refer- 
ence on  all  matters  Beethovenian  is  The  Beethoven  Companion,  edited  by  Barry  Coo- 
per (Thames  &  Hudson);  like  last  year's  The  Mozart  Companion,  this  volume  is  richly 
filled  with  compact  and  accessible  information  about  almost  anything  have  to  do  with 
the  composer's  life,  work,  personality,  and  manuscripts,  with  a  great  deal  of  material 
dealing  with  his  friends,  associates,  and  milieu.  Tovey's  essay  on  the  Third  Piano 
Concerto  can  be  found  in  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford),  and  Roger  Fiske 
has  contributed  a  short  volume  on  Beethoven  Concertos  and  Overtures  to  the  BBC 
Music  Guides  (University  of  Washington  paperback).  The  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  Seiji  Ozawa  have  recorded  Beethoven's  C  minor  concerto  with  Rudolf  Serkin 
(Telarc,  coupled  with  the  Choral  Fantasy,  or  available  also  in  a  box  of  three  CDs  con- 
taining all  five  concertos).  Arthur  Rubinstein's  recording  with  the  BSO  under  Erich 
Leinsdorf  is  still  available,  too  (RCA,  coupled  with  Piano  Concerto  No.  2).  Other  per- 
formances of  special  interest  include  those  of  Leon  Fleisher  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  George  Szell  (Sony  Classical,  coupled  with  Piano 
Concerto  No.  1),  Alfred  Brendel  with  the  London  Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of 
Bernard  Haitink  (Philips,  coupled  with  the  Fourth  Concerto),  and,  for  a  performance 
on  historical  instruments,  Steven  Lubin  with  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  under  the 
direction  of  Christopher  Hogwood  (Oiseau-Lyre,  available  only  as  part  of  a  set  con- 
taining all  five  concertos). 

Hugh  Ottaway's  article  on  Walton  in  The  New  Grove  is  a  good  place  to  start. 
Michael  Kennedy's  Portrait  of  Walton  (Oxford  paperback)  is  an  attractive  and  illumi- 
nating biography.  Critical  evaluation  of  the  works  may  be  found  in  the  standard  study 
of  Walton's  music  by  Frank  Howes  (Oxford).  The  March  1982  issue  of  Musical  Times 
carried  a  thoughtful  eightieth-birthday  tribute,  "In  Search  of  Walton,"  by  the  English 
critic  Bayan  Northcott.  Walton's  First  is  well  represented  in  recordings,  fine  perform- 
ances having  been  turned  in  by  Andre  Previn  with  either  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  (RCA,  coupled  with  Vaughan  Williams's  Wasps  Overture)  or  the  Royal 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  (Telarc,  coupled  with  Walton's  two  Coronation  marches),  Sir 
Charles  Mackerras  with  the  London  Philharmonic  (Angel,  coupled  with  Walton's  Sec- 
ond Symphony),  Sir  Alexander  Gibson  with  the  Scottish  National  Orchestra  (Chan- 
dos),  and  Leonard  Slatkin  with  the  London  Philharmonic  (Virgin  Classics,  coupled 
with  Portsmouth  Point). 

-S.L. 
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FINE  ARTS 

RESTAURANT 


The  FINE   ARTS   RESTAURANT  is  the 
perfect  place  for  a  pre-concert  lunch  or  dinner. 
Regional  and  ethnic  cuisine,  prepared  with  the 
freshest  ingredients,  is  artistically  presented 
to  complement  art  exhibits.  (Museum  admission 
is  not  required  to  dine  in  the  restaurant.) 

Lunch:    Tuesday  through  Sunday,  1 1 :30  am  -  2:30  pm 
Dinner:  Wednesday  through  Friday,  5:30  -  8:30  pm 
Call  direct:  (617)  266-3663  or  (617)  267-9300  x474 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

465  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston  MA  02115 


GR0GAN  &  COMPANY 


fine  Art  Auctioneers  and  A 


pp 


raisers 


c 


ommitted  to  serving  heirs  and  executors 
in  the  appraisal  and  auction  sale  of 
estate  property.  To  learn  more  about  our 
services  please  contact  Michael  B.  Grogan. 


Bostons  Own  Auction  House 


890  (jommonwealtn  Avenue,  Doston,  iHassachusetts  02215 
Telepkone  (617)  566-4100   •   Fax  (617)  566-7715 
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Grant  Llewellyn 

Born  in  1960  in  Tenby,  South  Wales,  Grant  Llewellyn  studied  at 
Chethams  School  of  Music,  the  Perugia  Conservatorio,  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  and  at  Cambridge.  In  1985  he  was  a  Fellowship 
Conductor  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  worked  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Kurt  Masur,  and  Andre  Previn.  In 
September  1990  he  initiated  two-year  appointments  as  assistant 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  associate  con- 
ductor of  the  BBC  Welsh  Symphony.  Mr.  Llewellyn  won  the  Leeds 
Conductors  Competition  in  1986  and  made  his  Royal  Festival  Hall 
debut  with  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  the  following  February. 
In  May  1987  he  made  his  opera  debut  at  the  Spoleto  Festival  USA  with  Rameau's  Platee; 
in  December  1988  he  made  his  United  Kingdom  opera  debut  with  Scottish  Opera.  Mr. 
Llewellyn's  recent  engagements  have  included  appearances  with  the  English  Chamber 
Orchestra  at  Queen  Elizabeth  Hall,  the  BBC  Welsh  Symphony,  the  Halle  Orchestra,  the 
City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Scottish  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  London 
Mozart  Players,  and  the  Royal  Philharmonic.  In  January  1991  he  made  his  debut  at  the 
Concertgebouw  in  Amsterdam,  conducting  the  Netherlands  Chamber  Orchestra.  Mr. 
Llewellyn  made  his  Japanese  debut  with  the  Osaka  Philharmonic  and  the  Yomiuri  Nippon 
Symphony  Orchestras  in  1990;  also  that  year  he  toured  France  and  Italy  with  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra.  Recent  engagements  have  included  a  concert  and  recording,  for  Decca, 
with  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic  and  the  opening  concert  of  the  1991  Cheltenham 
Festival  with  the  BBC  Welsh  Symphony.  He  is  scheduled  to  make  a  series  of  television 
programs  with  the  BBC  Welsh  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  May  1992  he  will  lead  the  Stavan- 
ger  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Norway  on  a  tour  of  the  Baltic  States,  with  concerts  in  Riga, 
Tallinn,  and  Vilnius.  Mr.  Llewellyn  made  his  debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
at  Tanglewood  last  summer  and  is  making  his  subscription  concert  debut  this  week. 


^ 


NORTH  AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 

DAVID  B.  STONE  •  HANS  H.  ESTIN  •  JACOB  F.  BROWN  II 
JOHN  H.  GRUMMON  •  EARL  E.  WATSON  III  •  JOHN  M.  REYNOLDS 

Providing 

Investment  and  Financial  Services 

for  Individuals  and  Families 

TEN  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  SUITE  300 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02109  •  617-695-2100 
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GIORGIO  ARMAM 

22  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  (617)  267-3200 
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Bernard  D'Ascoli 

Pianist  Bernard  D'Ascoli  first  came  to  the  attention  of  British 
audiences  in  1981  as  a  result  of  taking  third  prize  in  the  Leeds 
Piano  Competition;  his  popularity  in  Britain  was  firmly  established 
with  his  tremendously  successful  debut  recital  in  1982.  Since  then, 
Mr.  D'Ascoli  has  performed  with  many  of  the  major  British  orches- 
tras, including  the  Royal  Philharmonic,  the  London  Philharmonic, 
the  Philharmonia,  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony,  and  the 
BBC  Symphony  Orchestras,  under  such  conductors  as  Paavo 
Berglund,  Sergiu  Comissiona,  Kurt  Sanderling,  Yehudi  Menuhin, 
Andrew  Litton,  Yevgeny  Svetlanov,  and  Sir  John  Pritchard.  He  has 
performed  in  the  United  States,  Japan,  Australia,  and  throughout  Europe,  including 
appearances  at  Amsterdam's  Concertgebouw  and  the  Musikverein  in  Vienna.  He  made  his 
French  recital  debut  in  1989.  Highlights  of  Mr.  D'Ascoli's  1991-92  season  include  his 
debut  concerts  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  concert  with  the  City  of  Birming- 
ham Symphony  Orchestra,  and  a  tour  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  European  Commu- 
nity Chamber  Orchestra.  Bernard  D'Ascoli  was  born  in  the  south  of  Prance  in  1958  and 
has  been  blind  since  the  age  of  three.  His  interest  in  music  began  to  develop  seriously  from 
the  age  of  eleven,  when  he  started  learning  to  read  piano  music  from  Braille  notation.  In 
1978,  when  he  was  nineteen,  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Maria  Canals  International  Competi- 
tion in  Barcelona;  he  has  since  been  a  prizewinner  in  many  major  competitions.  Mr. 
D'Ascoli's  recording  for  Nimbus  of  works  by  Schumann  was  released  at  the  end  of  1989, 
followed  a  few  months  later  by  a  Chopin  album  including  the  four  Ballades. 


Mother  needed  more  care  than  we  could  provide  at  home. 


Choosing  a  nursing  home  was  difficult.  How  do  you  evaluate  quality  care? 
How  do  you  find  a  place  comparable  to  home,  where  privacy  and  quality  of 
life  are  preserved?  We  feel  fortunate  to  have  found  a  warm  environment 
that  really  is  a  home.  It's  quite  small  and  beautifully  appointed;  her  doctor 
says  it's  known  for  fine  care.  Naturally  Mother  was  nervous  at  first,  but 
now  she  takes  the  limo  to  the  Friday  afternoon  concert.  I  know  we  made 
the  right  decision. .  .she  ordered  new  stationery 


OAKWOOD 

Manchester,  MA 
(508)526-4653 


Acknowledged  leaders  in  caring  for  those  you  love. 


HEATHWOOD 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA 
(617)  332-4730 


ELMHURST 

Melrose,  MA 
(617)  662-7500 


NORWOOD 

Norwood,  MA 
(617)  769-3704 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 

$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 
of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 


NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  North  American  Tour 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 


Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS^! 

A^for^jJ\|   1991 

-92  Business  Honor  Roll 

HBSCO) 

$10,000  and  above 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J.P.  Barger 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lane 
Ed  Eskandarian 

EG&G,  Inc. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  P.  Meagher 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

AT&T 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

First  Winthrop  Corporation 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

The  Boston  Company 

Grafacon,  Inc. 

John  Laird 

H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association 

Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

Francois-L.  Nivaud 

The  Boston  Globe 

GTE  Corporation 

William  0.  Taylor 

James  L.  Johnson 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

The  Henley  Group 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
William  K.  O'Brien 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

IBM  Corporation 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Deloitte  &  Touche 
James  T.  McBride 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

Lawner  Reingold  Britton  &  Partners 
Michael  H.  Reingold 
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Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

MCI 
Jonathan  Crane 

McKinsey  &  Company 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

The  New  England 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Nynex  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


PaineWebber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

People  Magazine 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  Picard 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 


*       *         CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

104.9  FM 


Celebrating  a  Quarter-Century  of 
Classical  Music  on  104.9  FM. 

1  (800)  370-104.9  (In  Mass.) 
1(508)927-104.9 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Leaders  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  support  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which 
are  capitalized  denote  Business  Honor  Roll  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  treble 
clef  ($)  denotes  support  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An  eighth-note  symbol  (JO  indicates  support  of 
$2,500-$4,999. 


Accountants 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 
William  F.  Meagher 

J  Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
William  K.  O'Brien 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWTCK 
Robert  D.  Happ 

J*  Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.,  P.C. 
Allan  Tofias 
Advertising/Public  Relations 


ARNOLD  FORTUNA  LANE 
Edward  Eskandarian 

|  Cabot  Communications 
William  I.  Monaghan 

Clark/Linsky  Design 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

LAWNER  REINGOLD 
BRITTON  &  PARTNERS 
Michael  H.  Reingold 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 
Aerospace 


I  Northrop  Corporation 

Kent  Kresa 
Alarm  Systems 


American  Alarm  &  Communications 
Richard  Sampson 

Antiques/Art  Galleries 


^Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 
Automotive 


^J.N.  Phillips  Glass 
Company,  Inc. 
Alan  L.  Rosenfield 


LEXUS 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 
Ira  Stepanian 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Bancorp 
Richard  Laine 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 
John  Laird 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Brooks  Sullivan 

•^Eastern  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

|USTrust 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 


Building/Contracting 


|Harvey  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

•^Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

^Walsh  Brothers 
James  Walsh  II 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

i1  Andersen  Consulting  Co. 
William  D.  Green 

^Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

$The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 
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CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

•^Corporate  Decisions 
David  J.  Morrison 

|  Fairfield  Financial  Holdings 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

•^General  Electric  Consulting 
James  J.  Harrigan 

JJrma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

|Lochridge  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

•^Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

|  Prudential  Securities 
Robert  Whelan 

$Rath  &  Strong 
Dan  Ciampa 

THOMAS  H.  LEE  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

J*  The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

|  Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

| Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee  Company 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

^Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

$0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

Seasoned  to  Taste 
Tom  Brooks 


Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

Education 


$Bentley  College 
Gregory  Adamian 

Electrical/Electronics 


^Analytical  Systems 
Engineering  Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rulrin 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Mass.  Electric  Construction 
Company 
Bill  Breen 

«^p.h  mechanical  Corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

$R  &  D  Electrical  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Ene  rgy/Utilitie  s 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

^  Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

HEC,  Inc. 
David  S.  Dayton 

i1  Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 

«^GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Continental  Cablevision 
Amos  Hostetter,  Jr. 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

Loews  Theatres 
A  Alan  Friedberg 

PEOPLE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

WCRB-102.5  PM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL 
5  BOSTON 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

Environmental 

J*  Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Toxikon  Corporation 
Laxman  S.  DeSai 

Finance/Investments 

3i  Corporation 
Geoffrey  N.  Taylor 

^Advent  International 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

•^Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Robert  E.  Flaherty 

•^Bear  Stearns  &  Company,  Inc. 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

BOT  Financial  Corporation— 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

| Essex  Investment  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

$Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

|  Fidelity  Investment  Institutional 
Group 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

«^The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcom  MacColl 

J1  First  Security  Services 
Robert  L.  Johnson 

«^GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

•^Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

$  Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

|  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 
John  G.  Higgins 

|Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

^The  Putnam 
Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 


$Spaulding  Investment 
Company 
C.H.  Spaulding 

|  State  Street  Development 
Management  Corp. 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

•^Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

•^Woodstock  Corporation 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

High  Technology 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

|Bull,  Worldwide  Information 

Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

$CSC  Consulting,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Davox  Corporation 
Daniel  Hosage 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

^EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  COMPANY 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

Jjntermetrics  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Saponaro 

| Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
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J*IPL  Systems,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

|M/A-Com,  Inc. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

J  The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

f  Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

^Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

^Polaroid  Corporation 
I.  MacAUister  Booth 

^Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

[Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Dennis  Picard 

iSignal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

■Stratus  Computer 
William  E.  Foster 

^TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Whistler  Corp. 
Charles  A  Stott 

Hotels/Restaurants 


Back  Bay  Hilton 
James  A.  Daley 

^Boston  Harbor  Hotel 
James  M.  Carmody 

^Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
Jurgen  Giesbert 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 
Robin  A  Brown 


GREATER  BOSTON 
HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

|JTT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

•^The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Thomas  Egan 

•^Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Stephen  Foster 

•^Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

|  The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Insurance 

•''American  Title  Insurance  Company 
Terry  E.  Cook 

•^Arkwright 
Enzo  Rebula 

§  Berkshire  Partners 
Carl  Ferenbach 

$Caddell  &  Byers 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

| Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  S.  Doyle 

J1  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  Gillespie 

|Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 
William  F.  Newell 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 

^Johnson  &  Higgins  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

•f1  Keystone  Provident  Life 
Insurance  Company 
Robert  G.  Sharp 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

$  Safety  Insurance  Company 
Richard  B.  Simches 

|  Sedgwick  James  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  H.  Sullivan 
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Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 
of  Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 
Joseph  Hunt 

i'Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart 
Robert  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick  &  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

$  Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

$,  Goodwin,  Procter  &  Hoar 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

J'Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

J1  Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

•''Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

<§Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris, 
Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

•^  Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

$  Palmer  &  Dodge 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

•T'Ben  Mac  Enterprises 
Thomas  McAuliffe 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manuf ac  luring 

•^Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Allwaste  Asbestos  Abatement,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 


Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

iAvedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

•^Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

§C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

•^Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  P.  Connell 

| Converse,  Inc. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

§FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

|GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

$GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

|  General  Latex  and 
Chemical  Corp. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

|  Harvard  Folding  Box 
Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

^HMK  Enterprises 
Steven  Karol 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

|Leach  &  Garner  Company 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Legget  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

$New  England  Business 
Service,  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

I1  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

I Rand-Whitney  Corporation 
Robert  Kraft 

$  Reebok  International  Ltd. 
Paul  Fireman 


«^The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

$The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

^Superior  Brands,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

^The  Tonon  Group 
Robert  Tonon 

*  Watts  Industries,  Inc. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 


Printing/Publishing 

^Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

Robert  L.  Krakoff 

J* Daniels  Printing 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

GRAFACON,  INC. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
Bill  Steel 


Real  Estate/Development 

|  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

•^The  Chiofaro  Company 
Donald  Chiofaro 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran-Jennison  Companies 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

•^The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

Horizon  Commercial 
Management 
Joan  Eliachar 


•^John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Keller  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

•^Meditrust  Corporation 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Nordblom  Company 
Roger  P.  Nordblom 

•^Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

|Arley  Merchandise  Corporation 
David  I.  Riemer 

J1  Carillon  Importers,  Ltd. 
Ernest  Capria 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

|  Henri  Bendel 
Jeff  Byron 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

•^Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

•^Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harry  and  Michael  Boodakian 

•^Lancome  Paris 
Steve  Morse 

§Neiman  Marcus 
William  D.  Roddy 

Prize  Possessions 
Virginia  N.  Durfee 

Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

^Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 
Avram  Goldberg 

^Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

Science/Medical 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

§  Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

|Damon  Corporation 
Robert  L.  Rosen 
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•^HCA  Portsmouth  Regional  Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

|  J. A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

^Lifeline 
Arthur  Phipps 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

f  Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 


Shaughnessy  &  Ahern  Co. 
John  J.  Shaughnessy 

|  TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel/Transportation 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Norman  Tasgal 

Telec  ommunic  ations 

^AT&T 

Donald  Bonoff 
Timothy  Murray 


^AT&T  Network  Systems 
John  F.  McKinnon 
Robert  Sanferrare 

^Cellular  One 
Charles  Hoffman 

MCI 
Jonathan  Crane 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 
Brian  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 
William  C.  Ferguson 


^arts 


V 


Boston  Herald 


The  Boston  Herald  salutes  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Look  for  our  arts  coverage  in 
Scene,  every  Friday  in  the 
Herald. 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Tuesday,  April  7,  at  8 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


IVES 


Symphony  No.  4 

Prelude:  Maestoso 

Allegretto 

Fugue:  Andante  moderato 

Very  slowly— Largo  maestoso 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
RANDALL  HODGKINSON,  solo  piano 


INTERMISSION 


LOURlfi 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Fragments  from  the  opera 

The  Blackamoor  of  Peter  the  Great 

Prelude 

Dance  of  Night  and  Wind 

Appearance  of  the  Silver  Egg;  The  Children 

Play  with  the  Silver  Egg 
Hymn  to  Eros 

Introduction,  Scene  III:  Les  Adieux, 

Prelude  de  concert 
Aria  of  Eros  (Allegro  ma  non  troppo) 

GIDON  KREMER,  violin 

Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  35 

Allegro  moderato  —  Moderato  assai 
Canzonetta:  Andante 
Finale:  Allegro  vivacissimo 

Mr.  KREMER 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season 
are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.,  to  charge 
tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send 
payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for  each  ticket 
ordered  by  phone. 
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COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 

Tuesday  'C-  April  7,  8-10 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
GIDON  KKEMER,  violin 
TANGLE  WOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

IVES  Symphony  No.  4 

LOURIE  Fragments  from  the  opera 

The  Blackamoor  of  Peter 
the  Great,  for  violin  and 
orchestra 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Violin  Concerto 


WE'RE 

MUSK  TO 

YOUR  MOUTH. 

A  fresh-from-the-oven  overture: 

Bruegger's  10  varieties  of  K  l 

authentic  NY  style  bagels.    *^ 

With  Supreme  Cheese, 

for  a  tasteful  duet. 

We  get  rave 

reviews 

daily! 


S^% 


279  Mass. 

Ave.,  Boston 

(Behind  Symphony  Hall) 


Thursday  A' -April  9,  8-9:55 

CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 
SIMON  RATTLE,  conductor 
ELISE  ROSS,  soprano 
ROBIN  BUCK,  baritone 
TANGLE  WOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Music  of  1911 

NIELSEN  Symphony  No.  3, 

Sinfonia  espansiva 

RAVEL  Daphnis  and  Chloe 

(complete) 

Friday  'B' -April  10,  2-4:05 

CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 
BIRMINGHAM  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

GROUP 
SIMON  RATTLE,  conductor 
ELISE  ROSS,  soprano 
EMANUEL  AX,  piano 

Music  of  1912 

SCHOENBERG  Pierrot  Lunaire 

PROKOFIEV  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

DEBUSSY  Images 

Saturday -April  11,  8-10 

Special  non-subscription  concert;  preceded  at 
5:30  p.m.  by  "A  Musical  Encounter,"  a 
lecture/demonstration  with  Simon  Rattle  and 
the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra 

CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 
SIMON  RATTLE,  conductor 

Music  of  1913 

DEBUSSY  Jeux  —  Poeme  danse 

ELGAR  Falstaff,  Symphonic  study 

STRAVINSKY  The  Rite  of  Spring 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


(617)536-6003 
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Meeting  planners  who  need 

help  with  their  budgets 
should  go  to  business  school. 


At  Bentley  College's  Office  of 
Conferencing  and  Special  Events 
(C  A.S.E.),  we  know  better  than 
anyone  how  to  work  within  your 
budget  without  sacrificing  the 
grade  A  facilities,  services  and 
amenities  you  need  to  make  your 
meeting  a  success. 

We're  conveniently  located  and 
can  accommodate  meetings  from 
15  to  1200  people.  And  we  offer 
full-service  catering  by  Marriott, 
recreational  facilities,  free  parking 
and  satellite  video/teleconferencing. 

So  when  you're  studying  loca- 
tions for  your  next  meeting,  call 
(617)891-CASE.  It's  the  best  way 
to  earn  extra  credit. 


QLJ  Bentley  College 


For  meetings  of  the  minds. 

The  Office  of  Conferencing  And  Special  Events. 

Waltham,  MA  02254 


CAREY* 


LIMOUSINE 

•CHAUFFEUR  DRIVEN  SEDANS, 

VANS  AND  LIMOUSINES 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 
•EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 
Est.  1924 

623-8700 

24  HR.  SERVICE/BOSTON  AREA 

A&A  LIMOUSINE  RENTING  INC. 
161  BROADWAY— SOMERVILLE,  MA 

SERVICE  IN  300  CITIES  •  60  COUNTRIES  •  6  CONTINENTS 

MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

NATIONWIDE  1-800-336-4646 


the 

Mass" 

13ayCo. 


TresliFislitr 
TineWines 


HAVE  YOU  DINED  AT  MASS*  BAY  CO.  LATELY? 

NO?! 
THEN  YOU  HAVENT  DINED  AT  MASS*  BAY  CO.! 

FRESH  FISH,  FINE  WINE, 

AND  ALTERNATIVES  EVEN  A  LAND  LUBBER 

COULD  GO  OVERBOARD  FOR. 

JOIN  US  FOR  DINNER  AND  FREE  PARKING. 

SHERATON  BOSTON  HOTEL  &  TOWERS 

39  Dalton  Street  •  Boston,  MA 

(617)236-2000 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 

(266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and 
take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  and  Tuesday-,  Thursday-,  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concerts.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The 
tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are  sold  at  $6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m. 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as  of  5  p.m. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a 
ticket  stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland 
Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guar- 
anteed pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening 
concerts  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Sub- 
scription Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  broadcast  five  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area);  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  five 
by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition,  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Develop- 
ment Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with 
your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A 
Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate 
recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Office  at  (617)  638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
Saturday  from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  inter- 
mission. The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Sym- 
phony Lap  Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel 
and  recordings.  The  Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A 
selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further 
information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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A  TRADITION  OF  FINANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation, 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Tokyo,  Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1989. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

.ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 
Mutit  aT 
Dimttr  3^ 


SUPPER  CONCERT  VIII 

Thursday,  April  2,  at  6 
Saturday,  April  4,  at  6 

AMNON  LEVY,  violin 
MICHAEL  ZARETSKY,  viola 
JOEL  MOERSCHEL,  cello 
RANDALL  HODGKINSON,  piano 


WEIR 


Distance  and  Enchantment,  for  piano,  violin, 
viola,  and  cello  (1988) 


BEETHOVEN 


Trio  in  C  minor  for  violin,  viola,  and 
cello,  Opus  9,  No.  3 

Allegro  con  spirito 
Adagio  con  espressione 
Allegro  molto  e  vivace 
Presto 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  21 


Judith  Weir 

Distance  and  Enchantment,  for  piano,  violin,  viola,  and  cello 

Though  she  was  born  in  Cambridge,  England,  Judith  Weir  never  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  her  family  was  from  Aberdeen,  where  there  is  still  a  rich  and  living  folk 
music  tradition.  It  is  a  good  place  for  a  composer  to  come  from;  producing  one's 
own  music  was  a  perfectly  natural  act.  And  the  traditional  music  of  Scotland  has 
never  left  her,  despite  extended  formal  compositional  studies,  first  privately  with 
John  Tavener,  then  at  Cambridge  with  Robin  Holloway,  at  Tanglewood  with 
Gunther  Schuller,  and  at  MIT,  where  she  spent  a  year  studying  computer  music 
with  Barry  Vercoe.  Her  music  often  grows  out  of  ancient  song  traditions  in  the 
northern  island  realms  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  sometimes  it  has  extended  to 
other  ethnic  musics  as  well. 

For  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  British  chamber  music  ensemble  Domus  in  1988, 
Judith  Weir  composed  a  piano  quartet  with  the  evocative  title  Distance  and 
Enchantment.  She  describes  the  work  as  follows: 

Folklore  is  full  of  stories  about  people  who  suddenly  disappear  from  home, 
never  to  return.  Distance  and  Enchantment  is  a  musical  essay  about  this 
strikingly  common  occurrence.  It  takes  the  form  of  two  meditations  on 
traditional  songs,  which  are  played  together  without  a  break,  amounting  to 
a  single  movement  of  eleven  minutes'  duration. 

The  first  song,  The  Dark-Eyed  Gipsy,  from  Northern  Ireland,  tells  of  a 
woman  who,  of  her  own  volition,  leaves  her  comfortable  home  to  roam  the 
unknown  world  with  a  band  of  gypsies;  and  the  second,  A  ghaoillig 
dhachaigh  gu  m  'mathair  mi,  from  South  Vist,  Scotland,  tells  of  a  girl  who 
wanders  a  little  too  far  from  home  on  a  dark  night  and  is  stolen  away  by  the 
fairies. 

Those  who  know  any  of  Weir's  other  music,  though,  will  know  not  to  expect  a 
simple  harmonization,  £  la  Vaughan  Williams,  or  a  straightforward  set  of  variations 
on  the  tunes,  but  rather  an  evocative  rethinking  of  the  melodic  heart  of  each  of  the 
two  songs,  with  richly  imagined  instrumental  colors  for  the  ensemble,  dramatizing 
the  spirit  of  each  song  without  attempting  a  literal,  programmatic  telling  of  the 
story  behind  it. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Trio  in  C  minor  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  Opus  9,  No.  3 

Beethoven  was  not  unfamiliar  with  the  stringed  instruments  (as  a  teenager  he 
made  his  living  playing  viola  in  the  opera  orchestra  of  his  native  Bonn),  but  his  real 
instrument  was  the  piano,  and  his  earliest  large-scale  works,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
were  a  piano  quartet  and  a  concerto.  His  first  published  compositions  to  be  graced 
with  an  opus  number  were  a  set  of  piano  trios,  which  highlighted  the  keyboard, 
while  his  second  publication  was  a  set  of  piano  sonatas.  By  the  time  he  produced 
these  works,  he  was  living  in  Vienna,  where  Haydn  was  the  great  figure;  but 
Beethoven  seems  to  have  avoided  a  direct  comparison  with  Haydn  for  a  time.  He 
did  not  compose  either  a  symphony  or  a  string  quartet-the  two  forms  in  which 
Haydn  was  notably  preeminent-until  he  had  made  his  mark  in  other  ways.  And 
the  string  quartet,  in  particular,  he  approached  by  way  of  the  string  trio. 
The  string  quartet  already  had  a  tradition  that  might  have  been  overwhelming  to 


a  diligent  newcomer  of  the  highest  artistic  standards,  but  such  was  not  the  case 
with  the  string  trio.  Only  one  undeniable  masterpiece  of  the  genre  came  from  the 
earlier  Classical  period,  and  that  was  by  Mozart,  who,  having  died  five  years 
before  Beethoven  published  his  work,  was  obviously  no  longer  a  rival.  Mozart's 
Divertimento  in  E-flat,  K.563,  written  1788  and  published  1792,  the  year  Beethoven 
arrived  in  Vienna,  served  as  the  model  for  Beethoven's  Opus  3  trio  in  the  same  key 
for  the  same  instruments.  About  1795-%  Beethoven  began  sketching  his  Opus  9 
string  trios  and  the  Serenade  for  string  trio  published  as  Opus  8.  Through  these  he 
worked  out  the  problems  of  chamber  music  writing,  learning  valuable  lessons  for 
the  future.  Already  these  compositions  show  the  composer's  concern  with  ideas 
and  issues  that  remained  central  to  his  work  to  the  very  end. 

The  last  of  the  Opus  9  trios  is  in  C  minor,  the  key  often  associated  with 
Beethoven's  more  dramatic  and  forceful  musical  gestures.  There  is  already  the 
same  energy  that  we  know  from  the  middle-period  works,  and  the  same  lyrical 
counterfoil  to  the  dramatic  quality  of  the  whole.  The  first  four  notes  present  the 
earliest  version  of  one  of  Beethoven's  basic  musical  ideas,  a  figure  that  lies  at  the 
heart  of  several  of  the  late  string  quartets.  The  secondary  theme  continues  with  a 
seemingly  minor  idea  that  appears  later  in  tauter  form  as  the  basis  of  the 
development.  The  return  to  the  recapitulation  is  built  out  of  a  wonderfully 
"pathetic"  extension  of  the  opening  four  notes  that  finally  returns  forcefully  to  the 
home  key.  This  passage  reappears  (now  in  the  tonic)  at  the  very  end  of  the 
movement. 

The  second  movement's  elaborate  decorations  embellish  what  is  in  essence  a 
melody  of  the  greatest  simplicity.  The  scherzo  races  along  with  splendid  energy, 
with  the  instruments  scored  in  such  a  way  as  to  range  from  delicate  chamber 
effects  to  a  nearly  orchestral  sonority.  The  finale  has  a  way  of  exploding  into 
material  that  may  demand  more  than  three  instruments  can  provide,  but  it  is  in 
that  rhetorical  force  that  we  can  see  Beethoven,  the  young  Turk,  with  all  the 
characteristic  impatience  of  youth,  but  also  with  something  that  promises  future 
conquests  beyond  this  remarkable  early  accomplishment. 

—Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 


Violinist  Amnon  Levy's  musical  career  began  in  Tel  Aviv,  where  he  was  born. 
After  hearing  him  play  in  1950,  Jascha  Heifetz  urged  Mr.  Levy's  teachers  to  send 
him  to  the  United  States  for  advanced  studies;  there  he  attended  the  Juilliard 
School  in  New  York  and  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia.  After  graduating 
from  Curtis,  Mr.  Levy  participated  in  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  in  Vermont, 
where  he  performed  chamber  music  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  He  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  a  second  violinist  in  1964,  moving  to  the  first  violin  section 
in  1972.  Mr.  Levy  has  recently  embarked  on  a  conducting  career;  he  made  his 
conducting  debut  at  Jordan  Hall  in  February  1988  with  the  Longwood  Symphony 
Orchestra,  of  which  he  is  now  assistant  conductor.  In  September  1990  Mr.  Levy 
conducted  an  orchestral  concert  at  the  Mission  Church  in  Roxbury,  to  benefit  the 
Carol  DiMaiti  Stuart  Foundation  for  underprivileged  children. 


Born  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1946,  violist  Michael  Zaretsky  studied  originally  as  a 
violinist  at  the  Central  Music  School  in  Moscow  and  at  the  Music  College  of  the 
Moscow  State  Conservatory.  In  1965  he  continued  his  education  as  a  violist  at  the 


Moscow  State  Conservatory.  In  1972  Mr.  Zaretsky  immigrated  to  Israel,  where  he 
became  principal  violist  of  the  Jerusalem  Broadcasting  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a 
soloist  of  Israeli  Radio.  In  1973  he  auditioned  for  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  helped 
him  obtain  an  immigration  visa  to  the  United  States  and  brought  him  to 
Tanglewood.  There,  while  a  Fellow  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  he 
successfully  auditioned  for  the  Boston  Symphony,  which  he  joined  that  fall.  An 
established  soloist  and  chamber  musician,  Mr.  Zaretsky  has  been  soloist  with  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and  other  orchestras  in  North  America.  Elected  to  the  Pi 
Kappa  Lambda  Chapter  of  the  National  Music  Honor  Society  for  his  achievement 
in  teaching,  he  currently  teaches  at  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music  and  the 
Longy  School  of  Music.  Mr.  Zaretsky  made  his  debut  as  a  conductor  leading  the 
"Strictly  Strings"  Orchestra  in  Boston. 

Born  and  raised  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Joel  Moerschel  received  his  early  musical 
training  from  Chicago  Symphony  cellist  Nicolai  Zedeler  and  from  Karl  Fruh, 
professor  of  music  at  the  Chicago  Musical  College.  Advanced  studies  with  Ronald 
Leonard  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  earned  him  a  bachelor  of  music  degree 
and  a  performer's  certificate.  A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
1970,  Mr.  Moerschel  has  been  a  soloist  on  numerous  occasions  with  community 
orchestras  in  the  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Rochester,  New  York,  areas.  As  an  active 
member  of  Boston's  musical  community,  he  is  devoted  to  exploring  chamber  music 
with  groups  such  as  the  Wheaton  Trio  and  Francesco  String  Quartet,  and 
contemporary  music  with  the  Boston  Musica  Viva  and  the  new  music  ensemble 
Collage.  He  also  performs  the  standard  cello  and  piano  literature  with  his  wife 
Rita.  Mr.  Moerschel  is  an  instructor  of  cello  at  Wheaton  and  Wellesley  colleges, 
and  at  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute. 

Pianist  Randall  Hodgkinson  won  the  International  American  Music  Competition 
sponsored  by  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  1981  and  made  his 
formal  New  York  recital  debut  at  Alice  Tully  Hall  under  that  competition's 
auspices  in  1986.  Earlier  honors  included  top  prizes  in  the  J.S.  Bach  International 
Competition  and  other  competitions,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  Cabot 
Award  in  1971.  Recent  years  have  brought  a  series  of  successful  debuts  with 
orchestra,  including  collaborations  with  such  conductors  as  Leonard  Bernstein  and 
Gunther  Schuller.  He  made  his  European  orchestral  debut  in  1985  with  the  Santa 
Cecilia  Orchestra  of  Rome,  performing  MacDowell's  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  and  the 
European  premiere  of  Duke  Ellington's  New  World  A-Comin  Concerto,  reflecting  his 
keen  interest  in  American  music.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  has  appeared  in  recital 
throughout  the  United  States.  A  featured  artist  on  the  Bosendorfer  Concert  Series 
aired  on  WNYC-FM  in  New  York  City,  he  has  recorded  for  the  Nonesuch,  CRI,  and 
New  World  labels.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  earned  his  bachelor's  degree,  master's  degree, 
and  artist  diploma  from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music;  his  principal 
mentors  there  were  Veronica  Jochum  and  Russell  Sherman.  He  is  currently  on  the 
Conservatory's  piano  faculty  and  is  also  a  Music  Tutor  at  Harvard  University. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
"The  Revolution  of  Expression,"  1911-13 


"The  Revolution  of  Expression"  celebrates  artistic  achievements  around  the  world  between  the 
years  1911  and  1913.  To  mark  this  celebration,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Archives  has 
mounted  an  historical  display  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs, 
and  other  historical  documents  preserved  in  the  Archives,  the  exhibit  explores  the  BSO  between 
the  years  1911  and  1913  and  the  orchestra's  performances  of  important  works  composed  during 
those  years.  In  the  photograph  above,  Pierre  Monteux,  music  director  of  the  BSO  from  1919  to 
1924,  is  shown  with  the  score  for  Igor  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  printemps  (The  Rite  of  Spring). 
Monteux  conducted  the  first  performance  of  the  ballet  production  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  at 
the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  in  Paris  on  May  29,  1913. 
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"Salute  to  Symphony"  This  Weekend 

NYNEX  Corporation,  WCRB,  WCVB,  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 
join  forces  to  celebrate  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras  during  "Salute  to 
Symphony"  weekend,  April  10-13.  WCRB 
102.5  FM  Classical  Radio  Boston  will  begin 
dedicating  on-air  time  to  BSO  and  Boston 
Pops  performances  on  April  1.  The  station  will 
broadcast  "Announcers'  Choice:  Best  of  the 
BSO"  on  Saturday,  April  11,  at  8  p.m.,  and 
will  broadcast  live  from  the  Symphony  Hall 
Open  House  the  following  day.  WCRB  will  also 
be  on  hand  on  Friday,  April  10,  as  "Salute  to 
Symphony"  begins  in  style  with  a  kickoff  event 
at  South  Station  from  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  For 
the  fourth  consecutive  year,  NYNEX  is  spon- 
soring the  Symphony  Hall  Open  House,  a  day 
of  free  activities  and  performances  for  the 
entire  community,  to  take  place  on  Sunday, 
April  12,  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  This  year's 
instrument  demonstrations  will  include  music 
synthesizers  as  well  as  modern  instruments. 
Bringing  the  "Salute"  festivities  to  a  close  will 
be  a  live  telecast  from   Symphony  Hall  on 
Monday,  April  13,  on  WCVB-TV  Channel  5 
from  7:30  to  9  p.m.  Hosted  by  WCVB's 
Natalie  Jacobson,  Chet  Curtis,  and  Frank 
Avruch,  the  program  will  feature  the  BSO 
led  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  John  Williams.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of 
Volunteers  will  be  answering  phones  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  to  accept  pledges  at 
(617)  262-8700  or  1-800-325-9400  throughout 
the  weekend.  Donors  to  "Salute  to  Symphony" 
1992  may  choose  from  a  number  of  exclusive 
incentive  gifts,  including  a  brass  keychain  in 
the  shape  of  a  concert  ticket  ($15),  a  child's 
bookbag  (also  $15),  a  BSO  mug  or  t-shirt 
($25),  a  limited-edition  "Salute"  CD  or  cas- 
sette ($40),  and  a  BSO  golf  umbrella  or 
Boston  Pops  beach  blanket  ($60).  In  addition, 
a  contribution  of  $50  or  more  will  make  you  a 
Friend  of  the  orchestra,  entitling  you  to  a  vari- 
ety of  benefits. 

Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  pre-concert  events. 


"Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet  supper  at 
6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's  Higginson  Hall 
with  an  informative  talk  by  a  BSO  player  or 
other  distinguished  member  of  the  music  com- 
munity. "Supper  Concerts"  offer  a  chamber 
music  performance  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  at  6  p.m.,  followed  by  a  buffet  supper 
served  in  Higginson  Hall.  Doors  open  for  all 
Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for  a  la  carte  cocktails 
and  conversation.  These  events  are  offered  on 
an  individual  basis,  even  to  those  who  are  not 
attending  that  evening's  BSO  concert.  Speak- 
ers for  the  final  Supper  Talks  of  the  season 
include  BSO  viola  Mark  Ludwig  (Thursday, 
April  16),  BSO  Managing  Director  Kenneth 
Haas  (Thursday,  April  30),  and  BSO  Musicol- 
ogist &  Program  Annotator  Steven  Ledbetter 
(Friday,  May  1).  The  final  Supper  Concerts 
will  feature  music  of  Brahms  (Thursday,  April 
23,  and  Tuesday,  April  28).  The  suppers  are 
priced  at  $22  per  person.  Advance  reservations 
must  be  made  by  mail.  For  reservations  the 
week  of  the  Supper,  please  call  Symphony- 
Charge  at  (617)  266-1200.  All  reservations 
must  be  made  at  least  48  hours  prior  to  the 
Supper.  There  is  a  $.50  handling  fee  for  each 
ticket  ordered  by  telephone.  For  further  infor- 
mation, please  call  (617)  266-1492,  ext.  516. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Ronald  Feldman  conducts  the  Berkshire  Sym- 
phony in  Strauss's  Serenade  for  Thirteen 
Winds,  the  world  premiere  of  F.  John  Adams's 
Violin  Concerto  with  soloist  Victor  Romanul, 
Ravel's  Tzigane  also  with  Mr.  Romanul,  and 
Sibelius's  Symphony  No.  6  on  Friday,  April 
17,  at  8  p.m.  at  Chapin  Hall  at  Williams  Col- 
lege. General  admission  is  $5  (free  with 
Williams  ID).  For  more  information,  call 
(413)  597-3146. 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  performs  the 
world  premiere  of  Andrew  Frank's  String 
Quartet  No.  4  on  a  program  with  Boccherini's 
D  major  quintet  for  guitar  and  strings  and 
Mendelssohn's  E  minor  string  quartet  on  Fri- 
day, April  24,  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Chapel  Gallery 
of  the  Second  Church  in  Newton,  and  on  Sun- 
day, April  26,  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  Peabody 
Museum  in  Salem.  Guitarist  Anthony  Weller 
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joins  the  ensemble's  founder,  BSO  cellist 
Jonathan  Miller,  along  with  violinists  Tatiana 
Dimitriades  and  Sharan  Leventhal  and  violist 
Edward  Gazouleas.  Single  tickets  are  $12  ($10 
students  and  seniors).  For  more  information, 
call  (617)  527-8662. 

Music  Director  Max  Hobart  conducts  the 
Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday,  April 
26,  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall  at  New  England 
Conservatory.  BSO  violinist  Lucia  Lin  is  solo- 
ist in  Beethoven's  F  major  Romance  and 
Chausson's  Poeme  for  violin  and  orchestra,  on 
a  program  also  including  Dvorak's  Symphony 
No.  6  and  the  Boston  premiere  of  Samuel 
Adler's  Elegy  for  Strings.  Tickets  are  $15  and 
$10  ($6  students  and  seniors  on  the  day  of  the 
performance).  For  more  information,  call 
(617)  566-2219. 

The  1992  Artists  Series  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  270  Franklin  Street,  in  Quincy, 
presents  "Put  a  Little  Spouse  in  Your  Life," 
including  music  of  Poulenc,  Haydn,  and  Wolf 
and  featuring  musical  husband-and-wife  teams. 
Participating  BSO  members  include  Richard 
Ranti,  bassoon,  Richard  Sebring,  horn,  Laura 
Park,  violin,  Bonnie  Bewick,  violin,  Todd  See- 
ber,  bass,  and  Lawrence  Wolfe,  bass.  The  con- 
cert takes  place  on  Sunday,  April  26,  at  6:30 
p.m.  Admission  is  free.  For  more  information, 
call  (617)  773-5575. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  April  29, 
and  Friday,  May  1,  at  8  p.m.  at  Old  South 
Meeting  House  at  Downtown  Crossing.  The 
program  includes  an  orchestral  suite  drawn 
from  ballet  music  of  Rameau,  Ravel's  Le 
Tombeau  de  Couperin  and  Pavane  for  a  Dead 
Princess,  and  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  45, 
Farewell.  Single  tickets  are  $20  and  $13  ($4 
discount  for  students  and  seniors).  For  further 
information,  call  (617)  426-2387. 

Max  Hobart  and  the  North  Shore  Philhar- 
monic present  "Spring  Pops— An  American 
Extravaganza,"  on  Sunday,  May  3,  at  3  p.m. 
at  the  North  Shore  Music  Theater  in  Beverly. 
The  program  includes  Copland's  Fanfare  for 
the  Common  Man,  Gould's  American  Salute, 
Ives's  The  Unanswered  Question,  Copland's 
Lincoln  Portrait  with  WBZ-TV's  John  Hen- 
ning  as  narrator,  Grofe's  Grand  Canyon  Suite, 
and  big  band  favorites  by  Duke  Ellington.  For 
ticket  information,  call  (617)  286-0024  in 
Revere  or  (617)  631-6513  in  Marblehead. 


Pianist  Grant  Johannesen  joins  Ronald 
Knudsen  and  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra 
as  soloist  in  Chopin's  F  minor  piano  concerto 
on  Sunday,  May  3,  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  Col- 
lege, 15  Walnut  Park,  Newton,  on  a  program 
also  including  music  from  Tchaikovsky's  Swan 
Lake  and  the  orchestral  movement  of  Charles 
Fussell's  Wilde,  which  was  premiered  by  the 
Newton  Symphony  last  season.  Single  tickets 
are  $14  and  $12.  For  more  information,  call 
(617)  965-2555. 

Personal  Financial  Planning  Seminars 

On  Tuesday,  April  28,  at  5:30  p.m.,  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  is  offering  the  final 
complimentary  Personal  Financial  Planning 
Seminar  of  the  season.  Featuring  the  BSO's 
gift  planning  consultant  John  Brown,  the  semi- 
nar will  be  held  in  the  Nathan  R.  Miller  Room 
of  Symphony  Hall's  Cohen  Wing  and  includes 
a  complimentary  dinner  for  those  attending. 
Learn  how  you  can  bypass  capital  gains  taxes, 
increase  current  income,  reduce  current  income 
tax,  reduce  federal  estate  taxes,  and  conserve 
estate  assets  for  those  you  love.  Advance  reser- 
vations are  necessary.  If  you  are  interested  in 
attending,  please  call  Joyce  Serwitz,  Associate 
Director  of  Development,  at  (617)  638-9273. 

Attention,  Subscribers  from  New  Hampshire 

A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Associa- 
tion of  Volunteers  from  Grantham,  New 
Hampshire  is  interested  in  initiating  bus  trans- 
portation to  the  Friday-afternoon  BSO  con- 
certs from  her  area.  If  you  are  a  Friday- 
afternoon  subscriber  from  Grantham,  New 
London,  Sunapee,  Springfield,  Newport,  or 
another  community  in  the  vicinity  and  would 
be  interested  in  this  service,  please  call  the 
Volunteer  Office  at  (617)  638-9390. 

Ticket  Resale 

If,  as  a  Boston  Symphony  subscriber,  you  find 
yourself  unable  to  use  your  subscription  ticket, 
please  make  that  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  In  this  way  you  help 
bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  at 
the  same  time  make  your  seat  available  to 
someone  who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  was 
named  the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
1973,  following  a  year  as  music  adviser.  His  many 
tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included 
four  visits  to  Japan  (most  recently  in  December 
1989,  on  a  tour  that  also  included  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  Hong  Kong),  an  eight-city  North 
American  tour  in  the  spring  of  1991,  and  a  seven- 
city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria,  Germany, 
France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  His  previous  tours  with  the  orchestra 
have  included  an  historic  visit  to  China  in  March 
1979  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions 
with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances,  marking  the  first  visit  to 
China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations;  the  orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major 
European  music  festivals,  also  in  1979;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial  in 
1981,  a  fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to  Japan,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  England. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. Recent  appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La 
Scala,  Salzburg,  and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper;  he  has  also  conducted  the  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he 
has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of 
London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Mas- 
terworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied 
Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo 
Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  held  in  Besancon,  France,  and  was  invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition.  In  1960  he  won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York 
Philharmonic's  1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra 
for  the  1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance 
in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  sum- 
mers beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to 
1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  fol- 
lowed by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood,  and  made  his  first 
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Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an 
artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on 
Philips,  Mahler's  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  sym- 
phonies, Mahler's  Kindertotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  Richard  Strauss's  Elek- 
tra  with  Hildegard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  with 
Jessye  Norman,  James  McCracken,  and  Tatiana  Troyanos.  Recordings  on  Deut- 
sche Grammophon  include  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle 
and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus;  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz 
with  Krystian  Zimerman;  Prokofiev's  complete  Romeo  and  Juliet;  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette  and  Damnation  of  Faust;  and  an  album  of  music  by  Gabriel  Faure. 
Other  recordings  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include 
Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on 
Telarc;  and,  on  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with 
Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's  Les 
Nuits  d'ete  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1991-92 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concert-master 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beat,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beat  chair 

Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 


Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 

Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

tNancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
$Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 

*  Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

^Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
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Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Mare  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*Jerome  Patterson 
*Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 

Bela  Wurtzler 

John  Salkowski 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 


Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 

E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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right  asset 
manager  could 
well  be  your  most 
important  asset. 

With  Bay  Bank's  history  of  strong 
long-term  performance,  choosing  our 
Private  Banking  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ment decisions  you'll  ever  make. 

Whether  you  need  tax-exempt  in- 
come, high  current  income,  or  long-term 
capital  growth — we'll  tailor  a  program 
to  help  you  reach  your  unique  goals. 
And,  by  diversifying  your  portfolio  and 
applying  strict  quality  standards,  Bay  Bank 
will  minimize  your  risk. 

Investment  Specialists  from  our 
Private  Banking  Group  are  available  to 
meet  with  you  at  your  convenience. 
Just  call  Pamela  Henrikson,  Executive 
Vice  President,  at  (617)  661-3300. 

To  make  your  assets  work  harder 
than  ever,  the  choice  is  easier  than  ever. 
BayBank  Private  Banking. 


Ba/Bank 
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Member  FDIC 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Now  in  its  111th  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert 
on  October  22,  1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  phi- 
lanthropist, Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more 
than  a  century.  Under  the  leadership  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  its  music  director  since  1973, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  in  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  China,  and  it  reaches  audiences  numbering  in 
the  millions  through  its  performances  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays  an 
active  role  in  commissioning  new  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its 
summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  music  festi- 
vals in  the  world;  it  helps  to  develop  the  audience  of  the  future  through  the  BSO 
Youth  Concerts  and  through  a  variety  of  outreach  programs  involving  the  entire  Bos- 
ton community;  and,  during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  one  of  the  world's 
most  important  training  grounds  for  young  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists, 
and  vocalists,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  which  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
in  1990.  The  orchestra's  virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert  and  recording  activities 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  — the  world's  only  permanent  chamber 
ensemble  made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  players  — and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established  an  international  standard  for  the 
performance  of  lighter  kinds  of  music.  Overall,  the  mission  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an  organization  dedicated  to  the  making  of  music 
consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  musical  art,  creating  performances  and  pro- 
viding educational  and  training  programs  at  the  highest  level  of  excellence.  This  is 
accomplished  with  the  continued  support  of  its  audiences,  governmental  assistance  on 
both  the  federal  and  local  levels,  and  through  the  generosity  of  many  foundations, 
businesses,  and  individuals. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881.  The  foDowing  October,  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert 
was  given  under  the  direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would  remain  as 
music  director  until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were 
held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present  home, 
and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900.  Hen- 
schel was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  conductors— Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler  —  culminating  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director,  1906-08 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Perfect  prelude 
or  grand  finale. 


■;,;: 


Before  or  after  Symphony,  Uno's  has  a  medley 
of  diverse  foods  and  beverages  that  get  rave 
reviews  for  snacks,  dinner  or  just  desserts. 


HH© 

RESTAURANT  &  BAR 


"Uno  means  number  one." 


28  Huntington  Ave  (diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall)  •  Copley  Square 

•  Kenmore  Square  •  Faneuil  Hall  •  Cambridge  and  Suburbs 

20  Boston  and  suburban  locations 
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and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert,  offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and  ful- 
filling- Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in 
1917,  continued  with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts.  In  1918  Henri 
Rabaud  was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded  a  year  later  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French-oriented  tradition  that  would 
be  maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the 
employment  of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  Regular  radio  broadcasts  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  began  during 
Koussevitzky's  years  as  music  director.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer 
residence  at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream 
of  "a  good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with 
the  founding  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center). 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugu- 
rated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold 
for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contemporary  composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country.  During  his  tenure  the  orchestra 
toured  abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initi- 
ated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf 
presented  numerous  premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the 
repertory,  and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition, 
many  concerts  were  televised  under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fel- 
lowship program  was  established.  Also  during  these  years,  in  1964,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players  were  founded.  William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  a  number  of  American  and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971 
European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser.  Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to 
solidify  the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  reaffirmed  the 
orchestra's  commitment  to  new  music,  through  a  series  of  centennial  commissions 
marking  the  orchestra's  100th  birthday,  a  series  of  works  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  a  recent  series  of  commissions  from  com- 
posers including  Henri  Dutilleux,  Lukas  Foss,  Alexander  Goehr,  John  Harbison, 
Hans  Werner  Henze,  and  Yehudi  Wyner.  Under  his  direction  the  orchestra  has  also 
expanded  its  recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Clas- 
sical/CBS Masterworks,  EMI/Angel,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato  labels. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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Tuesday,  April  7, 10:30  am 
Open  Rehearsal 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 
Gidon  Kremer,  violin 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

John  Oliver,  conductor 
Music  of  Ives,  Lourie, 

and  Tchaikovsky 
Tickets:  $5.00 

Tuesday,  April  7,  8:00  pm 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 
Gidon  Kremer,  violin 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

John  Oliver,  conductor 
Music  of  Ives,  Lourie, 

and  Tchaikovsky 
Tickets:  $19.00  -  $49.50 

Thursday,  April  9,  8:00  pm 
City  of  Birmingham 

Symphony  Orchestra 
Simon  Rattle,  conductor 
Elise  Ross,  soprano 
Robin  Buck,  baritone 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

John  Oliver,  conductor 
Music  of  Nielsen  and  Ravel  (1911) 
Tickets:  $19.00  -  $49.50 


EXPLORING  THE 
CULTURAL  IMPACT 
OF  THE  YEARS 
1911, 1912,  AND  1913 


Friday,  April  10,  2:00  pm 
City  of  Birmingham 

Symphony  Orchestra 
Simon  Rattle,  conductor 
Elise  Ross,  soprano 
Emanuel  Ax,  piano 
Music  of  Schoenberg,  Prokofiev, 

and  Debussy  (1912) 
Tickets:  $19.00  -  $49.50 

Saturday,  April  11,  5:30  pm 
A  musical  encounter  with 

Simon  Rattle  and  the  City  of 

Birmingham  Symphony 

Orchestra.  A  discussion  including 

musical  demonstrations. 
Tickets:  $5.00  (free  with  a 

ticket  to  the  8:00  pm  concert) 

Saturday,  April  11,  8:00  pm 
City  of  Birmingham 

Symphony  Orchestra 
Simon  Rattle,  conductor 
Music  of  Stravinsky,  Debussy, 

and  Elgar  (1913) 
Tickets:  $20.00  to  $52.50 


Tickets  are  available  at  the 

Symphony  Hall  Box  Office,  or  call 

SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200, 

10am  -  6pm,  Mon.  -  Sat. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

Tuesday,  April  7,  at  8 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


IVES  Symphony  No.  4 

Prelude:  Maestoso 

Allegretto 

Fugue:  Andante  moderato 

Very  slowly— Largo  maestoso 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
RANDALL  HODGKINSON,  solo  piano 

This  performance  of  the  Ives  Fourth  Symphony  is  part  of  "The  Revolution  of  Expres- 
sion," a  month-long  series  of  Boston-area  artistic  events  exploring  the  cultural  impact 
of  the  years  1911,  1912,  and  1913. 


LOURlfi 


INTERMISSION 


Fragments  from  the  opera 

The  Blackamoor  of  Peter  the  Great 

Prelude 

Dance  of  Night  and  the  Wind 

Appearance  of  the  Silver  Egg;  The  Children 

Play  with  the  Silver  Egg 
Hymn  to  Eros 

Introduction,  Scene  HE:  Les  Adieux, 

Prelude  de  concert 
Aria  of  Eros  (Allegro  ma  non  troppo) 

GIDON  KREMER,  violin 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  35 

Allegro  moderato  —  Moderato  assai 
Canzonetta:  Andante 
Finale:  Allegro  vivacissimo 

Mr.  KREMER 


This  concert  will  end  at  about  10:05. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 

EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records. 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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IVES  Symphony  No.  4 

Central  Park  in  the  Dark 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 
and  the 

Boston  Spphony  Orchestra 
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427  304-2 


PROKOFIEV 

ROMEO  &  JULIET 

OZAWA 

Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


423  268-2 


2  CDs 


Tchaikovsky 
SWAN  LAKE 
OZAWA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


415  367-2 


2CDs 
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THE  WORLD'S  BEST 
RECORD  STORES 

HARVARD  SQUARE 


Charles  Ives 

Symphony  No.  4 

Charles  Edward  Ives  was  born  in  Danbury,  Con- 
necticut, on  October  20,  1874,  and  died  in  New 
York  on  May  19,  1954.  Like  most  of  the  composer's 
large  works,  the  Fourth  Symphony  has  a  compli- 
cated history,  discussed  below,  but  the  bulk  of  com- 
position seems  to  have  been  done  between  1909  and 
1911,  though  Ives  kept  working  on  the  piece  until 
1916.  Even  then  the  fourth  movement  survived 
largely  in  scattered  sheets  which  were  decoded  and 
organized  into  a  legible  score  by  Theodore  Seder, 
Henry  Cowell,  and  Kurt  Stone  after  the  composer's 
death.  Eugene  Goossens  conducted  the  first  two 
movements  in  New  York  on  January  29,  1927,  and 
Bernard  Herrmann  directed  the  third  movement,  in 
I  his  own  re-orchestration,  in  New  York  on  March  10, 
1933.  But  a  performance  of  the  entire  work  had  to  wait  until  Leopold  Stokowski  con- 
ducted the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  first  performance  on  April  26,  1965, 
in  Carnegie  Hall.  Gunther  Schuller  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  in 
November  1966  with  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  with  repetitions  in  Janu- 
ary 1976  and  then,  without  chorus,  at  Tanglewood  that  August.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the 
orchestra's  only  other  performances  in  1976,  including  subscription  and  Carnegie  Hall 
concerts  that  February,  tour  performances  in  Linz  and  London  the  following  month, 
and  a  Tanglewood  performance  that  August;  the  choruses  were  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor,  in  Boston,  the  Westminster  Choir  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
and  the  Tanglewood  Choir,  John  Oliver,  conductor,  at  Tanglewood.  The  score  calls  for 
four  flutes  (two  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  three  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  tenor  saxo- 
phone, four  horns,  two  cornets,  four  trumpets,  four  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  orches- 
tral piano  four-hands,  solo  piano,  celesta,  piano  with  quarter-tone  tuning,  organ 
(optional),  timpani,  snare  drum,  military  drum,  tom-tom,  bass  drum,  triangle,  cym- 
bals, bells  (high  and  low),  two  gongs  (light  and  heavy),  two  harps,  and  strings. 

The  music  of  Charles  Ives  is  a  reflection  of  nineteenth-century  America.  That  state- 
ment sounds  like  one  of  those  little  truisms  that  fill  music  histories,  but  in  this  case  it 
has  a  very  literal  sense:  Charles  Ives  knew  the  many  kinds  of  music  that  were  played 
in  New  England  when  he  was  growing  up  — the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  and 
Brahms,  marches  played  by  the  band  on  the  village  green,  hymn  tunes,  minstrel  show 
numbers,  revival  meeting  Gospel  songs,  sentimental  parlor  ballads,  and  the  songs  of 
the  musical  theater.  All  of  this  music  can  be  found  in  his  own,  not  simply  quoted  and 
certainly  not  plagiarized,  but  transmuted  into  something  peculiarly  Ivesian.  For  to 
Charles  Ives,  the  various  categories  of  music  were  not  pigeonholes  whose  purpose  was 
to  separate  one  kind  of  music  from  another.  Rather,  the  world  of  music  was  a  single, 
transcendent  entity;  anything  was  possible.  The  everyday,  real  world  itself  could  be 
heard  as  music.  Ives  recalled  his  father's  attempts  to  notate  the  chords  he  heard  in 
thunderclaps,  and  he  wrote  once,  "Thoreau  was  a  great  musician,  not  because  he 
played  the  flute,  but  because  he  did  not  have  to  go  to  Boston  to  hear  'the  Sympho- 
ny.'" The  composer's  goal  was  to  find  the  authentic  and  the  true  in  human  experience 
and  express  it  musically.  This  did  not  necessarily  result  in  what  Ives  witheringly 
called  "nice"  music,  the  music  composed  by  and  for  "old  ladies  of  both  sexes." 

He  sought  "substance,"  which  he  prized  far  more  than  "manner."  "Manner,"  to 
Ives,  was  roughly  equivalent  to  "technique,"  that  which  can  be  learned  and  polished 
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22  Newbiuy  Street,  Boston,  (617)  267-3200 
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and  finished  academically,  something  that  can  be  "right"  or  "wrong."  But  "substance" 
was  more  mysterious  and  indescribable;  it  "suggests  the  body  of  a  conviction  which 
has  its  birth  in  the  spiritual  consciousness,  whose  youth  is  nourished  in  the  moral 
consciousness,  and  whose  maturity  as  a  result  of  all  this  growth  is  then  represented 
in  a  mental  image." 

Ives  had  formal  training  as  a  composer  at  Yale,  with  Horatio  Parker,  then  one  of 
the  leading  composers  of  the  big  oratorio  style  (his  best-known  work,  Hora  novissima, 
was,  of  all  large  American  choral  works,  the  most  widely  played  both  here  and  in 
Europe)  — in  short,  a  master  of  "manner."  But  Parker  was  quite  unable  to  take  Ives's 
most  original  work  seriously.  Fugues  with  each  voice  entering  in  a  different  key  only 
earned  an  indulgent  chuckle  from  Parker,  and  a  crack  about  "not  hogging  all  the  keys 
at  once." 

But  long  before  going  to  Yale  Ives  had  already  received  the  most  fundamental 
musical  training  from  his  father,  George  E.  Ives,  whose  independent  mind  and  musi- 
cal curiosity  were  legendary.  George  Ives  led  the  town  band,  but  his  curiosity  ranged 
far  beyond  the  normal  musical  experiences  of  one  in  such  a  position. 

Father  had  a  kind  of  natural  interest  in  sounds  of  every  kind,  everywhere,  known 
or  unknown,  measured  "as  such"  or  not,  and  this  led  him  into  positions  or  situa- 
tions .  .  .  that  made  some  of  the  townspeople  call  him  a  crank  whenever  he 
appeared  in  public  with  some  of  his  contraptions. 

This  extraordinary  father,  who  encouraged  young  Charles  to  open  his  ears  and  his 
mind,  to  listen  to  everything  in  the  world  around  him,  made  possible  the  kind  of 
music  that  Charles  Ives  eventually  composed,  music  that  came  from  him  like  entries 
in  a  diary,  reactions  to  everything  that  happened  in  his  world. 
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FOR  THAT  VERY  SPECIAL  MOMENT, 
A  VERY  SPECIAL  DINING  EXPERIENCE 


For  that  special  moment  deserving  of  a 
most  extraordinary  setting  .  .  .  permit  us  to 
suggest  The  Plaza  Dining  Room. 

Long  recognized  as  Boston's  most 
elegant  and  romantic  setting  for  dinner, 
we  proudly  introduce  an  exciting  new  menu 
featuring  Classic  American  Cuisine. 

Add  to  that  Boston's  most  renowned 
collection  of  vintage  wines,  and  you  have 
all  the  ingredients  to  make  any  occasion 
special. 
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AT  THE  COPLEY  PLAZA  HOTEL 
138  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Reservations,  617-267-5300 


cycrhkto' 
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He  has  the  entire  city  or  Boston  mapped  out  in  his  mind,  and  the  warmth  and 
friendliness  or  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel  written  all  over  his  race.  And  he'll  gladly  orrer 
you  hoth,  anytime.  Because,  like  the  rest  or  the  proud  and  helpful 
starr  at  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel  in  Boston,  Anthony  realizes  that  the 
impression  you  have  or  his  city  and  hotel,  depends  in  part,  on  the 
impression  you  have  or  him.  Such  dedication  to  service  enhances 
your  stay  and  reaffirms  our  heliel  that  in  these  value-conscious  times, 
the  demands  or  your  trip  should  demand  nothing  less  than 
Four  Seasons  Hotels. 


-Four 
Seasons 
Hotel 

BOSTON 


200  Boylston  Street  Boston,  MA  02116  Pkone  (617)  338-4400  or  (800)  332-3442 

one  of  "TheFJeadingHotels  ofthtfWorld' 
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contains  parts  of  some  fourteen  other  Ives  compositions,  all  integrated  into  a  grand 
synthesis  of  Ives's  artistic  and  philosophical  ideas.  He  summarized  the  symphony  this 
way: 

The  aesthetic  program  of  the  work  is  that  of  the  searching  questions  of  "What?" 
and  "Why?"  which  the  spirit  of  man  asks  of  life.  This  is  particularly  the  sense  of 
the  Prelude.  The  three  succeeding  movements  are  the  diverse  answers  in  which 
existence  replies. 

Ives  cast  the  first  movement  in  two  layers  of  sound  — one  near,  one  distant.  The 
first  comprises  the  main  part  of  the  orchestra,  plus  piano  and  voices;  the  distant  choir 
is  an  ethereal  ensemble  of  strings  and  harp,  playing  mostly  slow  and  sustained  music. 
The  chorus  intones  a  familiar  hymn: 

Watchman,  tell  us  of  the  night, 
Wnat  the  signs  of  promise  are: 
Traveler,  o'er  yon  mountain's  height, 
See  that  Gloiy-beaming  star! 
Watchman,  aught  of  joy  or  hope? 
Traveler,  yes;  it  brings  the  day, 
Promised  day  of  Israel. 
Dost  thou  see  its  beauteous  ray? 

This  sets  the  "questions"  of  which  Ives  wrote;  the  following  three  movements  are 
three  very  different  responses. 

The  first  answer  (Allegretto)  is  completely  worldly.  The  pilgrim's  hymns  are  jostled, 
crowded,  and  drowned  out  by  a  welter  of  competing  tunes,  in  many  tempos  and  keys. 
Ives  called  this  movement 

a  comedy— in  which  an  exciting,  easy  and  worldly  progress  through  life  is  con- 
trasted with  the  trials  of  the  Pilgrims  in  their  journey  through  the  swamps  and 
rough  country.  The  occasional  slow  episodes  — Pilgrims'  hymns  — are  constantly 
crowded  out  and  overwhelmed  by  the  former.  The  dream,  or  fantasy,  ends  with 
an  interruption  of  reality— the  Fourth  of  July  in  Concord— brass  bands,  drum 
corps,  etc. 

The  inspiration  for  this  scenario  was  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  story  The  Celestial 
Train,  a  savagely  satirical  updating  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  castigating  the 
easy  Christianity  of  the  wealthy  and  comfortable.  Like  Ives's  second  movement, 
Hawthorne's  story  ends  with  the  narrator  suddenly  awaking  from  his  dream. 

The  music  is  so  complex  that  no  single  hearing  can  begin  to  sort  out  all  the  layers 
of  all  the  different  tunes  that  appear  in  energetic  confusion.  Among  the  familiar  melo- 
dies: Marching  Through  Georgia,  In  the  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye,  Turkey  in  the  Straw, 
Camptown  Races,  Beulah  Land,  Yankee  Doodle,  Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul,  and  the  tune 
used  by  Ives  more  often  than  perhaps  any  other,  Columbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean. 

The  second  "answer"  was,  according  to  Ives,  "an  expression  of  the  reaction  of  life 
into  formalism  and  ritualism."  Here  he  draws  upon  the  opening  of  his  First  String 
Quartet,  itself  based  on  Lowell  Mason's  hymn  From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains  and 
All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name.  The  fugal  texture  evokes  the  formalism  of  tradi- 
tional religious  answers.  The  movement  is  as  straightforward  and  diatonic  as  the  pre- 
ceding one  was  complex  and  incomprehensible.  Just  before  the  end,  Ives  adds  a  good- 
humored  touch  in  the  sudden  breaking  forth  of  a  trombone  to  sing  a  phrase  from  Joy 
to  the  World,  a  tune  popularly  attributed  to  Handel. 

The  final  movement  moves  toward  the  universally  religious.  It  was,  in  the  compos- 
er's mind,  "an  apotheosis  of  the  preceding  content,  in  terms  that  have  something  to 
do  with  the  reality  of  existence  and  its  religious  experience."  Much  of  it  is  a  medita- 
tion on  the  hymn  tune  Bethany  (familiar  from  the  words  "Nearer  my  God  to  Thee"), 
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sung  wordlessly  by  the  chorus.  The  orchestra  is  divided  into  sub-groups,  some  of  them 
going  their  own  way  at  tempos  unrelated  to  that  of  the  main  body,  and  in  different 
meters.  This  finale  has  some  of  the  rhythmic  complexity  of  the  second  movement,  but 
an  entirely  different  spirit.  As  the  chorus  softly  and  wordlessly  intones  the  hymn,  the 
instruments  begin  to  fade  into  silence.  The  movement  began  with  the  lowest  instru- 
ments, which  drop  out  first,  leaving  the  higher  instruments  still  playing.  Eventually 
even  these  pass  away.  But,  following  the  double  bar  that  traditionally  ends  a  piece  of 
music,  the  violins  in  the  distant  choir  still  continue,  and  after  they  die  away,  there  is 
still  a  percussion  group  that  began  the  movement  and  is  still  playing  the  same 
material  —  unchanged  —  after  the  end.  Ives  could  not  literally  have  the  work  continue 
infinitely,  but  this  conclusion  certainly  aims  to  suggest  the  breadth  of  infinity  within 
the  confines  of  human  experience. 

One  of  the  best  capsule  summaries  of  Ives's  personality  came  in  passing  from  his 
wife,  Harmony,  when  Henry  and  Sidney  Cowell  began  working  on  a  book  about  him 
and  submitted  a  questionnaire  to  get  certain  kinds  of  information.  Harmony  Ives 
wrote  to  the  Cowells  in  June  1947:  "We  are  getting  answers  to  Henry's  questions. 
How  he  is  going  to  get  Charlie  into  a  book  I  don't  know  — his  outward  life  has  been 
uneventful  —  so  wide  ranging  inwardly.  ..."  That  "uneventful"  outward  life  ended  in 
1954;  but  the  "wide  ranging"  inner  world  is  what  Ives  poured  into  his  music,  and  that 
remains  and  will  remain  with  us. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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ommitted  to  serving  heirs  and  executors 
in  the  appraisal  and  auction  sale  of 
estate  property.  To  learn  more  about  our 
services  please  contact  Michael  B.  Grogan. 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture. 


This  year,  there  is  a  $10.4  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn  —  and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual 
Fund  —  and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  today.  Because  without 
you,  the  picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1991-92  season.  (Friends'  benefits 

begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable  to  the  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


~i 


Name 


Tel. 


Address. 
City 


State 


Zip 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 
Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
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A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251.  KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 
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Arthur  Lourie 

Fragments  from  the  opera  The  Blackamoor  of  Peter  the  Great 

Arthur  Vincent  Lourie  was  born  in  St.  Petersburg  on  May  14,  1892,  and  died  in  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  on  October  12,  1966.  He  completed  his  opera  The  Blackamoor  of 
Peter  the  Great  in  1961.  A  concert  suite,  which  he  called  "Symphonic  Prose,"  was  cre- 
ated by  Lourie  at  the  request  of  Leopold  Stokowski,  who  conducted  the  first  performance 
with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra,  also  in  1961.  These  are  the  first  performances 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  of  any  music  from  the  opera;  certain  vocal  and 
instrumental  passages  have  been  adapted  to  the  solo  violin  by  Oidon  Kremer.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  violin,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trum- 
pets, two  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  piano,  celesta,  xylophone,  timbales,  bass  drum, 
tam-tam,  and  strings. 

Though  largely  forgotten  today  (and  even  omitted  from  The  New  Grove  Dictionary 
of  American  Music,  though  his  naturalization  in  1947  qualified  him  for  admission), 
the  Russian  composer  Arthur  Lourie  was  at  one  time  a  quite  familiar  figure  in  Bos- 
ton, particularly  in  the  circle  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  about  whom  he  wrote  an  adoring 
biography  (entitled  somewhat  grandiosely— considering  that  its  subject  was  still  in  his 
fifties  at  the  time  —  Sergei  Koussevitzky  and  his  Epoch,  1931).  Lourie  was  born  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  attended  the  conservatory  there,  a  classmate  of  Sergei  Prokofiev.  He 
was  a  pianist  who  turned  out  work  of  a  rather  Scriabinesque  character,  but  then 
became  interested  in  all  the  modernist  tendencies  and  abandoned  his  formal  training. 
His  earliest  published  works  included  songs  to  poems  of  Akhmatova,  Pushkin,  Tol- 
stoy, and  Blok,  Sappho,  and  Heine,  some  with  piano  accompaniment,  many  for  voice 
and  small  instrumental  ensemble. 

For  three  years  from  1918  Lourie  was  active  as  music  commissar  in  the  Soviet 
regime,  but  he  soon  became  disillusioned  with  the  new  order  and  left  Russia  for  good 
in  1921.  Settling  first  in  Paris,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Russian  publishing 
community  there  (including  Koussevitzky)  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Stravinsky. 
These  connections  no  doubt  turned  his  attention  toward  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly after  Koussevitzky  became  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1924.  In 
1931  Koussevitzky  conducted  the  American  premiere  of  Lourie's  Sonate  liturgique  in 
the  Form  of  Four  Chorales.  Two  years  later  he  played  Lourie's  Sinfonia  dialectica. 
Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  Lourie  moved  permanently  to  the  United 
States.  Again  Koussevitzky  was  encouraging,  giving  the  first  performance  of  his  Sym- 
phony No.  2  (Kormtchaia)  in  1941  and  of  the  suite  from  his  opera-ballet  The  Feast 
During  the  Plague  in  1945. 

But  Lourie  had  little  other  success  in  America.  The  archive  of  his  papers  at  the 
New  York  Public  Library  contains  correspondence  with  the  music  publisher  G. 
Schirmer,  who  was  not  interested  in  bringing  out  any  of  his  music.  Sometime  late  in 
the  1940s  he  approached  a  much  smaller  publisher,  Broude  Brothers,  who  issued  a 
number  of  chamber  works  and  the  Concerto  da  Camera.  But  performances  were  rela- 
tively rare,  and  the  pieces  he  himself  considered  his  most  important  —  the  two  stage 
works  The  Feast  During  the  Plague  (1935)  and  The  Blackamoor  of  Peter  the  Great 
(1961)  — seem  never  to  have  been  given  full  performances  on  the  stage.  Lourie  died  a 
bitter  man,  feeling  lonely  and  forgotten. 

Leopold  Stokowski  invited  Lourie  to  extract  material  from  The  Blackamoor  of  Peter 
the  Great  to  form  a  concert  suite.  The  opera  as  a  whole  deals  with  an  incident  in  the 
fife  of  Ibrahim  Hannibal,  an  African  at  the  court  of  the  Tsar  Peter  the  Great,  who 
was  also  a  grandfather  of  the  great  Russian  poet  Pushkin.  For  his  suite,  Lourie 
extracted  material  from  a  ballet  sequence  in  the  first  act  entitled  "The  Birth  of  Eros" 
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The  Georgian 


...because  comfort  and  grace  are  ageless 


Boston's  only  full-service  retirement  community. 
The  Georgian  is  a  unique  rental  community  designed  for 
gracious  living.  The  Georgian  offers  independent  seniors 
all  the  comforts  and  privacy  of  an  individual  apartment 
home  combined  with  the  hospitality  and  service  of  the  finest 
residential  hotel,  as  well  as  an  assisted  living  program. 
Unlike  most  other  communities,  The  Georgian  is  based  on 
a  rental  plan  with  no  entrance  payment  required,  thus 
preserving  one's  assets.  Our  philosophy  is  to  promote  and 
encourage  a  fulfilling  and  gracious  lifestyle  in  a  caring  and 
secure  environment. 

Qeorgian 

332  Jamaica  Way  •  Boston,  MA  02130 
Call  617  -  524  -  7228  for  an  appointment. 
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What  only  a 
tiffany  diamond  can  say 


It  speaks  with  a  singular  clarity  and  brilliance. 
Because  the  stone  is  superior.  Because  the  cut  is 
dedicated  to  brilliance  not  size.  A  Tiffany  ring  is  the 
very  definition  of  value;  for  less  than  you  may  have 
believed,  it  is  more  than  you  ever  imagined.  Each 
Tiffany  ring,  in  its  celebrated  platinum  setting, 
honors   the   most   important   commitment  of  all. 

TlFFANY&CO. 
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& 
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Pictured  from  lift, 

diamonds  of  .89,  .74,  and 

1.17  carats  in  platinum  settings. 

To  receive  our  booklet 

How  to  Buy  a  Diamond, 

call  or  visit  Tiffany  &  Co. 
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NEW  YORK     BEVERLY  HILLS     SAN  FRANCISCO     SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA     DALLAS 
HOUSTON     WASHINGTON,  D.C.     CHICAGO     ATLANTA     BOSTON     PHILADELPHIA     800-526-0649 


'I  anticipate  changes  in  my  clients'  lives  and  finances  so  they  can  make  the  most 


"It's  My  Job 


of  those  changes.  I  make  suggestions  before  they're  needed  — whether  it's  refinanci 
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To  Know  What 


a  jumbo  mortgage,  reevaluating  investment  objectives  or  creating  an  estate  plan." 


My  Clients  Need 


To  learn  more  about  how  Judy  Staubo  and  our  firm  of  financial  professionals  can 


Before  They  Do!' 


simplify  both  your  finances  and  your  life,  contact  Susan  Dick  at  (617)  434-6722. 


THE     P  RI  VATE     BANK 

BANKERS,   INVESTMENT    COUNSELLORS   AND    FIDUCIARIES 


ANK     OF     BOSTON 


CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGES  •  PERSONAL  LOANS  •  INVESTMENT  COUNSELLING  •  TRUST  AND  ESTATE  SERVICES 
HOSPITAL  TRUST,  BANK  OF  BOSTON  CONNECTICUT,  CASCO  NORTHERN,  BANK  OF  BOSTON  FLORIDA  £}  MEMBER  FDIC 


Judy  Staubo,  Private  Jhnker 


Sometimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  in  1982,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton-  Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 
community  in 
Massachusetts. 

Now,  a  second 
and  final  opportu- 

CARLETON  WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton- Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 

Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton- Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  corporation. 


and  a  later  scene  including  an  "Aria  of  Eros."  Since  the  opera's  plan  of  action  is 
entirely  unfamiliar,  only  the  headings  in  the  available  sections  of  the  score  give  some 
inkling  of  the  matter  at  hand. 

The  opening  part  of  the  ballet,  The  Dance  of  Night  and  the  Wind,  plays  the  wood- 
winds off  against  pulsing  eighth-note  figurations  in  the  lower  strings;  an  orchestral 
explosion  continues  in  energetic  dance,  then  slithers  away  chromatically  into  a  hushed, 
sustained,  mysterious  chord:  The  Appearance  of  the  Silver  Egg.  Clarinets  lead  off  in  a 
lively  game,  mostly  for  the  woodwinds  (The  Children  Play  with  the  Silver  Egg).  Alto 
flute  and  English  horn  then  play  lines  originally  given  to  a  chorus  intoning  the  modal 
Hymn  to  Eros,  with  quiet,  busy  tremolos  in  the  background.  The  solo  violin  makes  the 
responses  of  Eros  to  this  invocation. 

The  second  section  of  the  suite,  drawn  from  the  third  scene  of  the  opera,  is  headed 
Les  Adieux.  A  brief  introduction  leads  to  the  "Aria  of  Eros,"  in  which  measured  trem- 
olos in  the  strings  and  a  light  accompaniment  (pizzicato  in  the  cellos,  staccato  in  the 
woodwinds)  underscore  the  sustained  aria,  here  assigned  to  the  violin. 

Lourie's  music,  so  long  unheard,  will  evoke  the  sounds  of  his  Russian  background  — 
the  power  of  Mussorgsky  (and  his  interest  in  low  registers),  the  color  of  Glinka  and 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  the  rhythmic  vigor  (though  not  so  irregular)  of  Stravinsky,  and  an 
awareness  of  modern  trends  in  his  own  day.  It  is  inevitable,  when  hearing  a  compos- 
er's work  for  the  first  time  (as  will  surely  be  the  case  with  most  listeners),  that  the 
sources  of  his  style  are  the  first  thing  to  be  noticed;  more  extensive  listening  is  neces- 
sary to  locate  his  individuality  as  well. 

-S.L. 


IMAQINE... 


**  funding  a  significant  gift  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

**  realizing  a  substantial  income  for  life 

**  receiving  cash  back  through  an 
immediate  income  tax  deduction 


Sound  interesting? 

For  information  about  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
charitable  gift  plans,  contact  Joyce  Serwitz,  Director  of  Major 
Gifts,  at  (617)  638-9273. 
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Bartok  •  Janacek 

Violin  Sonatas 

KREMER -ARGERICH 


427  351-2 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Violin  Concerto   Piano  Concerto 

KREMER  •  ARGERICH 
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Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  35 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at  Votkinsk, 
district  of  Vyatka,  on  May  7,  1840,  and  died  in  St. 
Petersburg  on  November  6,  1893.  He  began  work  on 
the  Violin  Concerto  at  Clarens,  Switzerland,  in 
March  1878,  completing  it  on  April  11,  but  on  the 
advice  of  his  brother  Modest  and  his  student  Yosif 
Kotek  he  took  a  few  more  days  to  replace  the  origi- 
nal Andante  with  the  present  Canzonetta.  (The 
[jj     Andante  survives  as  the  "Meditation"  that  opens  the 
set  of  pieces  for  violin  and  piano  called  "Souvenir 
d'un  lieu  cher, "  Opus  42.)  Leopold  Auer,  to  whom 
the  concerto  was  first  dedicated,  pronounced  it 
"impossible  to  play, "  and  the  first  performance  was 
given  by  Adolf  Brodsky  at  a  Vienna  Philharmonic 
|^§f  concert  conducted  by  Hans  Richter  on  December  4, 

1881.  The  first  complete  performance  in  the  United  States  was  given  on  January  18, 
1889,  by  Maud  Powell,  with  Walter  Damrosch  conducting  the  New  York  Symphony.  It 
entered  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1893,  when 
Timothee  Adamowski  played  the  second  and  third  movements  only,  Emil  Paur  conduct- 
ing. The  orchestra's  first  complete  performances  took  place  in  January  1900,  with  solo- 
ist Alexander  Petschnikoff  and  conductor  Wilhelm  Gericke.  Shlomo  Mintz  was  soloist  for 
the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  in  February  1988,  under  Kurt  Masur's  direc- 
tion; Itzhak  Perlman  gave  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  in  July  1989, 
under  Yoel  Levi's  direction;  and  Midori  was  soloist  for  the  orchestra's  most  recent  per- 
formance, on  Opening  Night  of  the  1990-91  season,  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction.  In 
addition  to  the  solo  violin,  the  concerto  calls  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in 
pairs,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

In  his  rich  and  perceptive  biography  of  Tchaikovsky,  now  nearing  completion  with  a 
fourth  volume,  David  Brown  devotes  the  entire  second  volume  to  a  narrow  span  of 
four  years  in  the  composer's  life,  as  indicated  by  the  volume's  subtitle:  "The  Crisis 
Years,  1874-1878."  The  crisis  was  a  real  one  and  it  had  complicated  elements,  both 
professional  and  personal.  Its  centerpiece  was  the  composer's  catastrophic  marriage,  a 
step  taken  in  the  hope  of  stopping  supposition  about  his  homosexuality.  He  and  his 
bride  had  scarcely  started  off  on  their  honeymoon  before  the  composer  recognized  the 
folly  of  his  action.  In  torment,  he  ran  away  to  Switzerland  to  try  to  forget.  It  was 
there  that  he  composed  the  Violin  Concerto. 

The  marriage  was  by  no  means  Tchaikovsky's  only  crisis  during  those  years.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  period  in  question,  he  had  composed  a  piano  concerto  for  his  close 
friend  Nikolai  Rubinstein,  only  to  have  the  pianist  declare  the  work  worthless  and 
unplayable.  Utterly  dismayed,  Tchaikovsky  finally  managed  to  arrange  a  perform- 
ance—in far-away  Boston  — so  that  if  it  was  a  flop,  he  would  not  have  to  be  present 
to  hear  it  himself.  Ironically  that  concerto  rather  quickly  became  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular of  all  piano  concertos.  Soon  after,  Tchaikovsky  composed  the  ballet  Swan  Lake, 
arguably  the  finest  ballet  score  of  the  entire  nineteenth  century,  though  it  was  a  fail- 
ure in  its  first  production,  and  the  composer  went  to  his  grave  without  ever  knowing 
that  the  world  would  regard  his  work  as  a  masterpiece. 

There  were  some  assorted  triumphs,  though.  The  Fourth  Symphony— deeply  etched 
with  his  Slavic  fatalism  — was  not  only  a  success,  but  marked  one  of  the  first  major 
works  that  he  composed  with  the  extraordinary  patronage  of  Nadezhda  von  Meek, 
who  sent  him  a  regular  stipend  for  a  dozen  years  on  the  strict  understanding  that 
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they  were  never  to  meet.  The  grateful  composer  declared  that  in  the  future  his  every 
note  would  be  composed  with  an  implicit  dedication  to  her. 

But  in  the  aftermath  of  his  marriage  there  was  only  flight  —  frantic  determination 
to  get  away.  His  wife  Antonina  was  staying  at  Kamenka  with  the  composer's  sister 
and  her  husband.  Letters  passed  back  and  forth  between  all  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, with  Antonina  sometimes  making  wild  charges  (such  as  the  one  that  Tchaikov- 
sky's valet  had  bewitched  him  into  hating  her),  sometimes  expressing  hope  for  a  rec- 
onciliation, despite  Tchaikovsky's  repeated  insistence  that  such  a  thing  could  never  be. 
He  spent  some  months  in  Italy,  where  several  of  his  brothers  joined  him,  and  he 
gradually  grew  calmer  in  the  contemplation  of  Italian  art  and  the  Italian  countryside. 
But  financial  necessity  forced  him  to  find  a  cheaper  place  to  stay,  and  on  March  9, 
1887,  he  arrived  in  Clarens,  Switzerland.  He  quickly  telegraphed  his  student,  friend, 
and  possible  lover,  the  violinist  Anton  Kotek,  who  was  then  in  Berlin,  to  inform  him 
of  the  change  of  address.  On  the  thirteenth  he  began  a  piano  sonata,  his  first  act  of 
composition  since  the  wedding.  The  next  day  Kotek  arrived  in  Clarens.  Within  a  few 
days,  Tchaikovsky  abandoned  the  piano  sonata,  which  was  not  going  well.  Within  a 
day  or  two,  he  and  Kotek  played  through  Lalo's  Symphonie  espagnole,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  title,  is  a  violin  concerto.  His  interest  in  this  piece  (he  noted  that  it  had  "a  lot 
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of  freshness,  lightness,  of  piquant  rhythms,  of  beautiful  and  excellently  harmonized 
melodies")  may  well  have  turned  his  own  mind  in  the  direction  of  a  violin  concerto. 
He  liked  the  way  that  Lalo 

does  not  strive  after  profundity,  but  carefully  avoids  routine,  seeks  out  new 
forms,  and  thinks  more  about  musical  beauty  than  about  observing  established 
traditions,  as  do  the  Germans. 

Perhaps  this  experience  persuaded  him  to  give  up  the  sonata  entirely  and  turn  to  a 
concerto,  particularly  since  he  had  a  violinist  at  hand  to  give  him  technical  advice 
about  the  solo  part.  On  March  17  he  began  the  new  piece  and  discovered  to  his 
delight  that  —  unlike  the  piano  sonata  —  it  went  easily.  In  just  eleven  days  he  sketched 
the  entire  concerto.  The  composer's  brother  Modest  and  Kotek  expressed  reservations 
about  the  slow  movement,  though  they  were  enthusiastic  about  the  two  outer  move- 
ments. Upon  consideration,  Tchaikovsky  agreed  with  them,  and  on  April  5  he  replaced 
the  original  slow  movement  with  a  new  piece.  The  enthusiasm  of  all  three  men  was  so 
great  that  Tchaikovsky  finished  the  orchestration,  too,  in  short  order.  By  April  11  the 
concerto  was  complete. 

Now,  however,  he  was  in  for  another  professional  crisis  —  a  repetition  of  his  experi- 
ence with  the  First  Piano  Concerto.  He  dedicated  the  new  work  to  Leopold  Auer,  hop- 
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ing  naturally  that  he  would  play  the  first  performance,  which  was,  in  fact,  advertised 
for  March  22,  1879.  The  work  had  already  been  published,  and  Auer  regretted  (so  he 
wrote  thirty  years  later)  that  he  had  not  been  consulted  before  the  work  had  been 
fixed  in  print.  Auer  is  supposed  to  have  declared  the  work  to  be  "unplayable,"  though 
he  later  defended  liimself  by  explaining  that  he  meant  only  that,  as  written,  some  of 
the  virtuoso  passages  would  not  sound  as  they  should. 

In  any  case,  Tchaikovsky  was  deeply  wounded.  Kotek  himself  declined  to  play  the 
work  in  Russia.  Two  years  later  Tchaikovsky  learned  from  his  publisher  that  Adolf 
Brodsky  had  learned  the  piece  and  was  planning  to  play  it  in  Vienna.  That  perform- 
ance, which  took  place  at  the  end  of  1881,  called  forth  one  of  the  most  notorious 
reviews  by  Vienna's  conservative  music  critic  Eduard  Hanslick.  Tchaikovsky  never  got 
over  it;  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  could  quote  it  by  heart. 

The  Russian  composer  Tchaikovsky  is  surely  no  ordinary  talent,  but  rather,  an 
inflated  one,  obsessed  with  posturing  as  a  genius,  lacking  discrimination  and 
taste.  .  .  .  The  same  can  be  said  for  his  new,  long,  and  ambitious  Violin  Concerto. 
For  a  while  it  proceeds  soberly,  musically,  and  not  mindlessly,  but  soon  vulgarity 
gains  the  upper  hand  and  dominates  until  the  end  of  the  first  movement.  The 
violin  is  no  longer  played;  it  is  tugged  about,  torn,  beaten  black  and  blue.  .  .  . 
The  Adagio  is  well  on  the  way  to  reconciling  us  and  winning  us  over,  but  it  soon 
breaks  off  to  make  way  for  a  finale  that  transports  us  to  the  brutal  and  wretched 
jollity  of  a  Russian  church  festival.  We  see  a  host  of  savage,  vulgar  faces,  we 
hear  crude  curses,  and  smell  the  booze.  In  the  course  of  a  discussion  of  obscene 
illustrations,  Priedrich  Vischer  once  maintained  that  there  were  pictures  which 
one  could  see  stink.  Tchaikovsky's  Violin  Concerto  for  the  first  time  confronts  us 
with  the  hideous  idea  that  there  may  be  compositions  whose  stink  one  can  hear. 

Hanslick,  sitting  in  Vienna,  found  Russia,  and  everything  Russian,  as  represented 
in  Tchaikovsky's  music,  to  be  uncivilized.  How  ironic  that,  among  his  contemporaries, 
Tchaikovsky  was  regarded  as  the  westernized  Russian,  the  one  who  had  spurned  the 
truly  nationalistic  approach  of  "The  Five." 

In  any  case,  we  have  trouble  today  locating  the  "stink"  in  this  music.  For  nearly  a 
century  it  has  simply  been  one  of  the  four  or  five  most  popular  violin  concertos  in  the 
literature,  which  is  answer  enough  to  Hanslick. 

The  first  movement  starts  with  a  simple,  graceful  melody  in  the  violins  —  a  melody 
that  will  not  return.  (This  is  a  trick  that  Tchaikovsky  famously  employed  in  the  First 
Piano  Concerto,  too.)  Here  we  might  even  anticipate  a  quasi-classical  piece  like  the 
Rococo  Variations.  But  soon  the  orchestral  part  grows  more  portentous,  preparing  for 
the  soloist's  entrance.  The  melodic  flow  of  the  exposition  is  not  only  a  joy  to  contem- 
plate for  sheer  melodic  invention  but  also  a  marvel  of  continuing  development,  as  tiny 
figures  from  one  melody  crop  up,  subtly  varied,  in  the  next.  The  Andante  is  an 
extended  song  (its  heading  "Canzonetta"  is  significant).  During  the  months  away  from 
Russia,  Tchaikovsky  had  written  endlessly  in  his  letters  of  his  nostalgia,  of  his  long- 
ing to  be  home  again.  He  poured  all  of  the  yearning  into  the  melancholy  of  this 
ardent  movement.  The  finale  is  vigorous,  even  pictorial,  with  hints  of  peasant  bag- 
pipes and  dances,  vivid  in  its  color  and  rhythm,  but  not  in  its  smell!  Even  at  its  most 
virtuosic,  the  solo  part  is  designed  to  color  and  highlight  the  melodic  unfolding  of  the 
movement.  Surely  it  is  this  openhearted  singing  quality  that  wins  all  hearts. 

-S.L. 
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Perhaps  the  best  non-technical  discussion  of  Ives  is  the  recent  award-winning  book  by 
Peter  Burkholder,  Charles  Ives:  The  Ideas  Behind  the  Music  (Yale),  which  is  consis- 
tently stimulating  and  has  the  advantage  of  taking  into  account  all  the  recent 
research.  The  earliest  full-scale  study  of  Ives  — still  useful  — is  Charles  Ives  and  his 
Music  by  Henry  and  Sidney  Cowell  (Oxford  paperback).  A  richly  kaleidoscopic  view  of 
Ives  from  the  viewpoints  of  friends,  relatives,  business  associates,  and  musicians  can 
be  found  in  Charles  Ives  Remembered:  An  Oral  History,  by  Vivian  Perlis  (Norton 
paperback),  drawn  from  interviews  with  fifty-seven  people  who  knew  Ives  over  the 
years.  The  composer's  own  writings  are  fascinating,  idiosyncratic,  and  colorful. 
Howard  Boatwright  has  edited  most  of  the  more  formal  prose  in  Essays  Before  a 
Sonata,  The  Majority,  and  Other  Writings  by  Charles  Ives  (Norton  paperback),  while 
John  Kirkpatrick  has  made  sense  out  of  the  voluminous  collection  of  autobiographical 
scraps  of  paper  that  Ives  wrote  and  rewrote  over  the  years  in  a  volume  that  uses 
Ives's  characteristically  understated  term  Memos  as  its  title;  as  he  put  it,  "no  one  but 
the  President  of  a  nice  Bank  or  a  Golf  Club,  or  a  dead  Prime  Minister,  can  write 
'memoirs'"  (Norton).  For  a  most  perceptive  brief  discussion  of  the  musical  style,  see 
H.  Wiley  Hitchcock's  Ives,  written  for  the  Oxford  Composers  Series  and  now  available 
from  the  Institute  for  Studies  in  American  Music  at  Brooklyn  College.  Hitchcock's 
Music  in  the  United  States:  A  Historical  Introduction  (Prentice-Hall,  available  in 
paperback)  also  devotes  a  full  and  informative  chapter  to  Ives.  A  very  valuable  dif- 
ferent kind  of  study  comes  from  a  non-musician,  a  specialist  in  American  studies, 
Frank  R.  Rossiter,  whose  Charles  Ives  and  his  America  helps  place  the  composer  in  a 
cultural  context  (Liveright).  Seiji  Ozawa's  recording  of  Ives's  Fourth  Symphony  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  been  reis- 
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sued  on  a  midline  compact  disc  (DG  20th-century  Classics,  with  Central  Park  in  the 
Dark  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas's  BSO  recording  of  Three  Places  in  New  England). 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  been  an  advocate  of  Ives  for  many  years.  His  new  record- 
ing of  the  Fourth  Symphony  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  uses  the  latest  edition  of 
the  score  (Sony  Classical,  coupled  with  Symphony  No.  1).  Leopold  Stokowski's 
recording  with  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra,  made  at  the  time  of  the  work's 
world  premiere,  has  been  reissued  on  a  midline  CD  (Sony  Classical  Masterworks  Por- 
trait Series,  with  the  Robert  Browning  Overture  and  songs). 

Giovanni  Camajani,  author  of  the  Lourie  article  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians,  also  wrote  an  article  on  the  composer  in  Ramparts  ( January 
1965).  Other  than  concert  reviews,  there  is  virtually  nothing  else  in  English  on  this 
composer  except  for  references  in  Boris  Schwarz's  Music  and  Musical  Life  in  Soviet 
Russia,  1917-1970,  which  deals  only  with  the  earliest  part  of  his  career.  There  are  at 
present  no  recordings. 

David  Brown  has  finally  completed  his  four-volume  study  of  Tchaikovsky  (Norton). 
The  book  offers  a  richly  detailed  study,  both  biographical  and  musical;  it  ends  the 
long-felt  need  for  a  superb  biography  of  this  composer.  Brown  has  also  written  the 
fine  Tchaikovsky  article  in  The  New  Grove.  John  Warrack's  Tchaikovsky  (Scribners) 
is  an  excellent  book,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  Warrack  has  also  contributed  a  very 
good  short  study,  Tchaikovsky  Symphonies  and  Concertos,  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides 
(University  of  Washington  paperback).  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Tchaikovsky  by  the 
composer's  brother  Modest  is  a  primary  source,  but  one  must  be  warned  about  the 
hazards  of  Modest's  nervous  discretion  and  about  problems  in  Rosa  Newmarch's 
translation  (Vienna  House,  available  in  paperback).  Tchaikovsky's  interesting  letters 
have  long  since  been  published  in  Russian,  but  few  have  been  available  in  English. 
Now,  however,  we  have  a  welcome  volume:  Piotr  Ryich  Tchaikovsky,  Letters  To  His 
Family:  An  Autobiography  (Stein  and  Day).  Containing  nearly  700  letters  written 
between  1861,  when  Tchaikovsky  was  trying  to  decide  to  give  up  the  law  for  music, 
and  1893,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  the  volume  provides  a  fascinating  personal 
glimpse  of  Tchaikovsky  in  the  one  area  where  he  felt  most  at  ease  —  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family.  Annotated  by  Percy  M.  Young,  the  letters  are  translated  by  the  composer's 
grandniece,  Galina  von  Meek,  who  is  also  (by  a  pleasant  ironic  twist)  the  granddaugh- 
ter of  Tchaikovsky's  patron  Nadezhda  von  Meek.  Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  the 
Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  soloist  Vikto- 
ria  Mullova  (Philips,  coupled  with  the  Sibelius  concerto).  The  older  BSO  recording 
with  conductor  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman  has  just  been  reissued  on 
a  compact  disc  (RCA,  coupled  with  Dvorak's  Romance  in  F  minor).  Other  recom- 
mended versions  include  those  of  Kyung-Wha  Chung  with  Charles  Dutoit  and  the 
Montreal  Symphony  (London,  with  the  Mendelssohn  concerto),  Nathan  Milstein  with 
Claudio  Abbado  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (DG,  also  with  the  Mendelssohn),  and 
the  classic  recording  of  Jascha  Heifetz  with  Fritz  Reiner  and  the  Chicago  Symphony 
(RCA,  with  the  Mendelssohn  concerto  and  Tchaikovsky's  Serenade  melancolique  for 
violin  and  orchestra). 

-S.L. 
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Gidon  Kremer 

In  the  course  of  his  twenty-year  career,  violinist  Gidon  Kremer  has 
appeared  on  virtually  every  major  concert  stage  with  the  most  cele- 
brated orchestras  of  Europe  and  America  and  has  collaborated  with 
today's  foremost  conductors  and  instrumentalists.  Mr.  Kremer' s 
unusually  extensive  repertoire  encompasses  all  of  the  standard  vio- 
lin works,  as  well  as  music  by  such  twentieth-century  masters  as 
Henze,  Berg,  and  Stockhausen.  He  has  also  championed  the  works 
of  such  living  Russian  composers  as  Alfred  Schnittke,  Edison  Den- 
isov,  Sofia  Gubaidulina,  and  Arvo  Part  and  performed  many  impor- 
1  tant  new  compositions,  several  dedicated  to  him,  with  American 
orchestras.  In  May  1991,  as  part  of  Carnegie  Hall's  centennial  celebration,  he  gave  the 
world  premiere  of  Schnittke's  Concerto  Grosso  No.  5  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  Deeply 
committed  to  chamber  music,  Mr.  Kremer  devotes  a  portion  of  his  schedule  to  recital 
appearances,  with  partners  such  as  Valery  Afanassiev,  Martha  Argerich,  Keith  Jarrett, 
Oleg  Maisenberg,  Andras  Schiff,  Tatyana  Grindenko,  Misha  Maisky,  and  Thomas  Zehet- 
mair.  In  1985  he  collaborated  with  Daniel  Phillips,  Kim  Kashkashian,  and  Yo-Yo  Ma  on  a 
United  States  tour  which  culminated  in  a  CBS  Masterworks  recording.  A  prolific  recording 
artist,  he  has  made  more  than  fifty  albums,  for  Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  CBS, 
EMI/Angel,  Orfeo,  Melodiya,  Hungaroton,  Eurodisc,  and  Vanguard;  these  recordings 
reflect  his  wide  repertoire  and  have  garnered  many  awards,  including  the  Grand  Prix  du 
Disque  and  the  Deutsche  Schallplattenpreis.  Since  1981  Mr.  Kremer  has  invited  a  select 
group  of  artists  to  participate  in  the  music  festival  he  founded  in  Lockenhaus,  Austria, 
where,  for  two  weeks  each  summer,  musicians  from  all  parts  of  the  world  gather  primarily 
to  explore  new  repertoire.  Born  in  Riga,  Latvia,  in  1947,  Gidon  Kremer  began  studying  the 
violin  at  four  with  his  father  and  grandfather.  At  seven  he  entered  the  Riga  Music  School; 
by  the  time  he  reached  eighth  grade  he  was  auditioning  for  competitions  in  Poland,  Ruma- 
nia, and  France.  He  won  the  First  Prize  of  the  Latvian  Republic  at  sixteen  and  two  years 
later  successfully  auditioned  for  David  Oistrakh,  becoming  one  of  the  few  students  to 
apprentice  under  Oistrakh  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  He  won  his  first  international 
prize  in  1967,  at  the  Queen  Elisabeth  Competition  in  Brussels,  following  that  with  a  prize 
in  the  Montreal  Competition,  top  honors  in  the  Paganini  Competition  in  Genoa,  and  first 
prize  in  the  1970  Tchaikovsky  Competition.  Mr.  Kremer  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut 
with  the  Brahms  Violin  Concerto  in  April  1979  and  returned  in  the  spring  of  1988  as  solo- 
ist in  Gubaidulina' s  Offertorium,  which  he  recorded  at  that  time  under  Charles  Dutoit's 
direction  for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Mr.  Kremer  will  return  to  Symphony  Hall  next  week, 
to  perform  and  record  Shostakovich's  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  with  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the 
orchestra. 


Serving  Greater  Boston 

Residential  Properties 

3»~        Sales  and  Rentals 

Condominiums 


D  CORP. 


2  B  Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  MA  02146   •   (617)  738-5700 
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Yes, 


is  more. 


Life  has  been 
good.  Rewarding. 
Comfortable. 
Interesting.  Can 
there  possibly  be 
more?  Are  there 
experiences  yet  to 
live?  Are  there 
feelings  still  to  be 
discovered? 

Yes,  there  is 
more.  There  is 
Orchard  Cove. 
Where  you  live  in 
spacious,  private 
comfort,  with 
room  to  entertain 
as  you  wish.  In  a 
relaxing  wooded  setting  where  the 
most  intrusive  sounds  are  the  birds 
chirping  to  greet  the  sun  as  it  rises 
over  a  glistening  pond. 

Where  your  every  need  is  attended 
to.  Deliciously  prepared  meals... per- 
sonal and  wellness  care... medical 
attention. .  .housekeeping. .  .even  long- 


term  nursing 
home  care,  if 
needed. 

Where  every 
convenience  and 
activity  you  might 
want  —  shop- 
ping, golf,  wor- 
ship, entertain- 
ment, sports — is 
on  site  or  within 
minutes,  and 
transportation  is 
provided  for  you. 
Orchard  Cove 
is  a  community  of 
people  just  like 
you  —  people  to 
whom  retirement  is  merely  the  begin- 
ning of  another  of  life's  adventures. 
Discover  what  more  life  can  offer. 
The  lifestyle... the  luxury... the  peace 
of  mind  you  deserve.  With  premium 
suites  beginning  at  $275,000  (90% 
returned  upon  departure).  Orchard 
Cove.  Reserve  your  place  today. 


Where  living  long  means  living  well. 

A  Lifecare  community  sponsored  by  the  Hebrew  Rehabilitation  Center. 

Orchard  Cove  Information  Center 
793  Washington  Street,  Canton,  MA  02021  •  (617)  821-1730 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1970,  when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  the 
chorus  celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary  in  April  1990. 
Co-sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  Boston  Univer- 
sity, and  originally  formed  for  performances  at  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall  season  as  well.  Now  the 
official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate  their  services, 
performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  working  with  Music  Director  Seiji 
Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  prominent  guest  conductors  as  Ber- 
nard Haitink,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  The  chorus  has  also  collaborated  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  recordings,  beginning  with 
Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a  1975  Grammy  nominee 
for  Best  Choral  Performance.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth-century  American  music 
recorded  at  the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon  was  a  1979  Grammy  nominee. 
Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  currently  available  on 
compact  disc  include  Strauss's  Elektra,  Mahler's  Second  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and 
Schoenberg's  Ourrelieder,  on  Philips;  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on 
Telarc;  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle,  on  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon; and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  CBS  Masterworks. 
The  chorus's  most  recent  release,  on  Philips,  is  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Bernard  Haitink' s  direction.  They  may  also  be  heard  on  the 
Philips  album  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas"  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra.  In  June  1989  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  helped  close  a  month-long 
International  Choral  Festival  based  in  Toronto,  performing  music  by  Tallis,  Ives,  Brahms, 
and  Gabrieli  under  John  Oliver's  direction  and  participating  in  the  festival's  closing  per- 
formance, the  Verdi  Requiem  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Dutoit. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor 
of  the  MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  a  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT, 
and  conductor  of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  he  founded  in  1977.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

Sopranos 

Ingrid  Bartinique 
Holly  MacEwen  Krafka 
Fumiko  Ohara 
S.  Lynn  Shane 
Jennifer  Wehr 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Rachel  Baker 

Debra  A.  Basile 

Ethel  Crawford 

Barbara  Naidich  Ehrmann 

Dorrie  Freedman 

Virginia  S.  Hecker,  Manager 
Frank  Corliss,  Rehearsal  Pianist 


Deborah  Kreuze 
Sheryl  L.  Monkelien 
Susan  Quinn  Pierce 
Rachel  Shetler 
Eileen  West 
Leslie  Wisdom 

Tenors 

Kenneth  I.  Blum 
Kenneth  R.  Burger 
Andrew  0.  Crain 
Keith  Daniel 
Brian  S.  Dilg 
David  Henderson 
Larry  Mynatt 


Daniel  A.  O'Brien 
Spence  Wright 

Basses 

Kirk  Chao 
John  Knowles 
Bruce  Kozuma 
Andris  Levensteins 
Donald  R.  Peck 
Carl  R.  Petersheim 
Michael  Ruderman 
Karl  Schoellkopf 
Timothy  Shetler 
Brad  Turner 
Terry  L.  Ward 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 

$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 
of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 


NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  North  American  Tour 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 


Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lane 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
William  K.  O'Brien 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Deloitte  &  Touche 
James  T.  McBride 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 


Dynatech  Corporation 
J. P.  Barger 

Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EG&G,  Inc. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

First  Winthrop  Corporation 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Graf  aeon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

The  Henley  Group 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Lawner  Reingold  Britton  &  Partners 
Michael  H.  Reingold 
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1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

MCI 

Jonathan  Crane 

McKinsey  &  Company 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

The  New  England 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Nynex  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


PaineWebber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

People  Magazine 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  Picard 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 


*      V       CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

104.9  FM 


Celebrating  a  Quarter-Century  of 
Classical  Music  on  104.9  FM. 

1  (800)  370-104.9  (In  Mass.) 
1(508)927-104.9 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Leaders  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  support  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which 
are  capitalized  denote  Business  Honor  Roll  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  treble 
clef  ($)  denotes  support  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An  eighth-note  symbol  (J")  indicates  support  of 
$2,500-$4,999. 


Accountants 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 
William  F.  Meagher 

•''Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
William  K.  O'Brien 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 
Robert  D.  Happ 

J1  Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.,  P.C. 
Allan  Tofias 
Advertising/Public  Relations 


ARNOLD  FORTUNA  LANE 

Edward  Eskandarian 

|  Cabot  Communications 
William  I.  Monaghan 

Clark/Linsky  Design 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

LAWNER  REINGOLD 
BRITTON  &  PARTNERS 
Michael  H.  Reingold 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Lotus  F.  Orsatti 
Aerospace 

|  Northrop  Corporation 

Kent  Kresa 
Alarm  Systems 

American  Alarm  &  Communications 
Richard  Sampson 

Antiques/Art  Galleries 

^Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 
Automotive 

^  J.N.  Phillips  Glass 
Company,  Inc. 
Alan  L.  Rosenfield 


LEXUS 
J.  Davis  Illingvvorth 

Banking 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 
Ira  Stepanian 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Bancorp 
Richard  Laine 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 
John  Laird 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Brooks  Sullivan 

'Eastern  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

|USTmst 

James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building/Contracting 

I Harvey  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

•>  Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

^Walsh  Brothers 
James  Walsh  II 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

^Andersen  Consulting  Co. 
William  D.  Green 

$  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

|  The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 
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CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

•^Corporate  Decisions 
David  J.  Morrison 

§  Fairfield  Financial  Holdings 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

•^General  Electric  Consulting 
James  J.  Harrigan 

J  Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

^Lochridge  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

^Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

|  Prudential  Securities 
Robert  Whelan 

$Rath  &  Strong 
Dan  Ciampa 

THOMAS  H.  LEE  COMPANY 

Thomas  H.  Lee 

^The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

|  Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

| Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee  Company 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

| Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

|,0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

Seasoned  to  Taste 
Tom  Brooks 


FINE  ARTS 

RESTAURANT 


The  FINE   ARTS  RESTAURANT  is  the 
perfect  place  for  a  pre-concert  lunch  or  dinner. 
Regional  and  ethnic  cuisine,  prepared  with  the 
freshest  ingredients,  is  artistically  presented 
to  complement  art  exhibits.  (Museum  admission 
is  not  required  to  dine  in  the  restaurant.) 

Lunch:    Tuesday  through  Sunday,  1 1 :30  am  -  2:30  pm 
Dinner:  Wednesday  through  Friday,  5:30  -  8:30  pm 
Call  direct:  (617)  266-3663  or  (617)  267-9300  x474 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

465  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston  MA  02115 


We  salute  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra 

on  their  111th  season 

WELCH  &  FORBES 

JOHN  K.  SPRING 

RICHARD  OLNEY  III 

KENNETH  S.  SAFE,  JR. 

ARTHUR  C.  HODGES 

JOHN  LOWELL 

M.  LYNN  BRENNAN 

THOMAS  N.  DABNEY 

JOHN  H.  EMMONS,  JR. 

V.  WILLIAM  EFTHIM 

OLIVER  A.  SPALDING 

GUIDO  R.  PERERA,  JR. 

CHARLES  T.  HAYDOCK 

Creative  financial  planning  and 

investment  advice  since  1838 

45  School  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108    Tel.  (617)  523-1635 
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Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

Education 


^Bentley  College 
Gregory  Adamian 

Electrical/Electronics 


J1  Analytical  Systems 
Engineering  Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Mass.  Electric  Construction 
Company 
Bill  Breen 

J"p.h  mechanical  Corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

$R  &  D  Electrical  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Energy/Utilitie  s 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

J1  Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

HEC,  Inc. 
David  S.  Dayton 

i'Mobil  Oil 
Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 


J^GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Continental  Cablevision 
Amos  Hostetter,  Jr. 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

Loews  Theatres 
A  Alan  Friedberg 

PEOPLE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL 
5  BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Environmental 

^  Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Toxikon  Corporation 
Laxman  S.  DeSai 

Finance/Investments 

3i  Corporation 
Geoffrey  N.  Taylor 

|Advent  International 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

•''Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Robert  E.  Flaherty 

J'Bear  Stearns  &  Company,  Inc. 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

BOT  Financial  Corporation  — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

| Essex  Investment  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

|Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

|  Fidelity  Investment  Institutional 
Group 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

•^The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcom  MacColl 

J  First  Security  Services 
Robert  L.  Johnson 

«^GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

J1  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

§  Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

$  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 
John  G.  Higgins 

|Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Geary 

^The  Putnam 
Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 
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|Spaulding  Investment 
Company 
C.H.  Spaulding 

|  State  Street  Development 
Management  Corp. 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

J  Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

•^Woodstock  Corporation 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

High  Technology 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

|Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

$CSC  Consulting,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Davox  Corporation 
Daniel  Hosage 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

^EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  COMPANY 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

JJntermetrics  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Saponaro 

^Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
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Stay  Overnight  At  The  Ritz^Carlton 
And  wake  Up  In  Europe. 

Wake  up  to  the  cultural  and  culinary  delights  of  one  of  the  great  capitals  of 

Europe  with  a  Cultural  Evening  at  The  Ritz-Carlton.  It  includes  a  deluxe  room 

for  two  with  a  welcoming  gift,  dinner  or  brunch,  an  intimate  wine  tasting, 

a  private  kitchen  tour  with  a  renowned  European  guest  chef, 

and  use  of  the  Le  Pli  Health  Spa. 

All  for  a  modest  $250  per  night  based  on  double  occupancy. 

Call  617-536-5700  for  reservations  and  a  complimentary  Festival  Magazine. 


O 
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THE  RITZ-CARLTON 

Boston 

The  5th  International  Cultural  Festival 
January  6  -  March  15,  1992 

Barcelona  •  Athens  •   Paris   •   Dublin  •   Dusseldorf  •  Rome 
Amsterdam  •   Madeira  •   Lausanne -Ouchy  •   Oslo 


o 
oo 


The  Ritz-Carlton,  15  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  MA  02117.  For  reservations,  call  617-536-5700  or  800-241-3333 


Mother  needed  more  care  than  we  could  provide  at  home. 


Choosing  a  nursing  home  was  difficult.  How  do  you  evaluate  quality  care? 
How  do  you  find  a  place  comparable  to  home,  where  privacy  and  quality  of 
life  are  preserved?  We  feel  fortunate  to  have  found  a  warm  environment 
that  really  is  a  home.  It's  quite  small  and  beautifully  appointed;  her  doctor 
says  it's  known  for  fine  care.  Naturally,  Mother  was  nervous  at  first,  but 
now  she  takes  the  limo  to  the  Friday  afternoon  concert.  I  know  we  made 
the  right  decision. .  .she  ordered  new  stationery. 

Acknowledged  leaders  in  caring  for  those  you  love. 


OAKWOOD 

Manchester,  MA 
(508)  526-4653 


HEATHWOOD 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA 
(617)332-4730 


ELMHURST 

Melrose,  MA 
(617)662-7500 


NORWOOD 

Norwood,  MA 
(617)  769-3704 
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«IPL  Systems,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

^M/A-Com,  Inc. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

J1  The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

i1  Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

|Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

^Polaroid  Corporation 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

| Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

[Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  Picard 

fSignal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

|Stratus  Computer 
William  E.  Foster 

l^TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

fThermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

[Whistler  Corp. 
Charles  A  Stott 

Hotels/Restaurants 


^Back  Bay  Hilton 
James  A.  Daley 

J1  Boston  Harbor  Hotel 
James  M.  Carmody 

J' Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
Jurgen  Giesbert 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 
Robin  A.  Brown 


GREATER  BOSTON 
HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

|ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

^The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Thomas  Egan 

J1  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Stephen  Foster 

•^Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

| The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Insurance 

•^American  Title  Insurance  Company 
Terry  E.  Cook 

^Arkwright 
Enzo  Rebula 

|  Berkshire  Partners 
Carl  Ferenbach 

$Caddell  &  Byers 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

| Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  S.  Doyle 

$  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  Gillespie 

$Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 
William  F.  Newell 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

•^Johnson  &  Higgins  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

•^Keystone  Provident  Life 
Insurance  Company 
Robert  G.  Sharp 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

|  Safety  Insurance  Company 
Richard  B.  Simches 

|  Sedgwick  James  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  H.  Sullivan 
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Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 
of  Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 
Joseph  Hunt 

^Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart 
Robert  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick  &  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

|  Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

|  Goodwin,  Procter  &  Hoar 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

•^Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

•^  Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

J1  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

|,Mintz,  Levin,  Colin,  Ferris, 
Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

i1  Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

|  Palmer  &  Dodge 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

«^Ben  Mac  Enterprises 
Thomas  McAuliffe 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manufacturing 

JAlles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Allwaste  Asbestos  Abatement,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 


Dinner  at  6. 

Symphony  at  8. 

Parking  at  $5. 

Symphony  Express  at  $0. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your  night 
out  at  the  Symphony.  You'll  enjoy  more 
than  just  awara-winning  dining  at  Boston's 
authentic  wood  grill. 

We're  offering  our  customers  special 
parking  privileges  in  our  private  garage  for 
just  $5,  and  a  free  "Symphony  Express" 
shuttle  service  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Just  show  us  your  Symphony  tickets,  and 
we'll  arrange  for  your  $5  parking,  take  you 
to  Symphony  Hall  after  your  meal,  and 
return  you  to  your  car  after  the  performance. 

And  with  a  deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the 
Symphony  never  sounded  better. 


BOODLE'S 


OF     •     BOSTON 

An  Authentic  Grill. 

Lunch  and  dinner  daily.  In  Boston's  Back  Bay  Hilton. 

Phone  (617)  BOODLES. 


LEICA  AF-C1 

•  Fully  automatic  •  Multibeam 
IR  autofocus  •  Automatic 
exposure  control  •  Focus  and 
exposure  memory  •  Auto- 
matic flash  •  DX  coding  • 
Automatically  adjustable  focal 
lengths:  40  mm  f / 2.8  and 
80  mm  f/5.6  •  Macro  function 


E.R  Levine  is  a  full 
stocking  Leica  dealer. 

23  Drydock  Avenue 

Marine  Industrial  Park 

Boston,  617  951 1499 

Fax  951 1466 


Independence,  service,  and  companionship  in 
New  England's  most  affordable 
senior  rental  community. 


%ivtr  (Bay  CCuS 

99  Brackett  Street  /  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  /  (617)  472-4457 
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Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

JAvedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

.  The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

/Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

|C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

•^Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 
William  F.  Connell 

^Converse,  Inc. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

$FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

$GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

$GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

|  General  Latex  and 
Chemical  Corp. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

^Harvard  Folding  Box 
Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

/HMK  Enterprises 
Steven  Karol 

'Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

|Leach  &  Garner  Company 
Edwin  F  Leach  n 

Legget  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

| New  England  Business 
Service,  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

|  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

$Rand-Whitney  Corporation 
Robert  Kraft 

|  Reebok  International  Ltd. 
Paul  Fireman 


•''The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

|  The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

•^Superior  Brands,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

«^The  Tonon  Group 
Robert  Tonon 

•''Watts  Industries,  Inc. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 


Printing/Publishing 

«f  Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

J' Daniels  Printing 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

GRAFACON,  INC. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
Bill  Steel 


Real  Estate/Development 

|  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

/'The  Chiofaro  Company 
Donald  Chiofaro 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran-Jennison  Companies 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

^The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

Horizon  Commercial 
Management 
Joan  Eliachar 
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*  John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Keller  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

•^Meditrust  Corporation 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Nordblom  Company 
Roger  P.  Nordblom 

•^Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

$Arley  Merchandise  Corporation 
David  I.  Riemer 

^  Carillon  Importers,  Ltd. 
Ernest  Capria 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

|  Henri  Bendel 
Jeff  Byron 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

«P  Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

•^Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harry  and  Michael  Boodakian 

•^Lancome  Paris 
Steve  Morse 

|Neiman  Marcus 
William  D.  Roddy 

Prize  Possessions 
Virginia  N.  Durfee 

Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

^Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 
Avram  Goldberg 

J1  Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

Science/Medical 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

$  Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

|  Damon  Corporation 
Robert  L.  Rosen 


EMANUEL  AX 

ON 

SONY  CLASSICAL 


SK  45933 

"Emanuel  Ax  whittles  Brahms'  mightiest 
sonata  down  to  size  in  a  performance  that 
combines  majesty  with  might." 

—Time  Magazine 


sc2g|  MUSIC  IS 

OUR  VISION 


,jfi?'  ,  "Sony  Classical"  are  trademarks  of  Sony  Corporation  I©  1992  Sony  Classical  GmbH. 


•^HCA  Portsmouth  Regional  Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

$J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

^Lifeline 

Arthur  Phipps 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

J  Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 


Shaughnessy  &  Ahern  Co. 
John  J.  Shaughnessy 

,§TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel/Transportation 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Norman  Tasgal 

Telec  ommunic  ations 

^AT&T 

Donald  Bonoff 
Timothy  Murray 


^AT&T  Network  Systems 
John  P.  McKinnon 
Robert  Sanferrare 

^Cellular  One 
Charles  Hoffman 

MCI 

Jonathan  Crane 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 
Brian  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 
William  C.  Ferguson 


Meeting  planners  who  need 

help  with  their  budgets 
should  go  to  business  school. 


At  Bentley  College's  Office  of 
Conferencing  and  Special  Events 
(C  A.S.E.),  we  know  better  than 
anyone  how  to  work  within  your 
budget  without  sacrificing  the 
grade  A  facilities,  services  and 
amenities  you  need  to  make  your 
meeting  a  success. 

We're  conveniently  located  and 
can  accommodate  meetings  from 
15  to  1200  people.  And  we  offer 
full-service  catering  by  Marriott, 
recreational  facilities,  free  parking 
and  satellite  video/teleconferencing. 

So  when  you're  studying  loca- 
tions for  your  next  meeting,  call 
(617)891-CASE.  It's  the  best  way 
to  earn  extra  credit. 


QUI  Bentley  College 


For  meetings  of  the  minds. 

The  Office  of  Conferencing  And  Special  Events. 
Waltham,  MA  02254 
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THIS  WEEKEND    .  .  . 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  presents 

Three  concerts  by  the 

CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Simon  Rattle,  Music  Director,  conducting 

Thursday,  April  9,  at  8  — Music  of  1911  (Subscription  Concert) 

NIELSEN  Symphony  No.  3,  Sinfonia  espansiva 

ELISE  ROSS,  soprano 
ROBIN  BUCK,  baritone 

RAVEL  Daphnis  and  Chloe  (complete) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Friday,  April  10,  at  2  — Music  of  1912  (Subscription  Concert) 

SCHOENBERG  Pierrot  Lunaire 

ELISE  ROSS,  soprano 
EMANUEL  AX,  piano 
BIRMINGHAM  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  GROUP 


PROKOFIEV 


DEBUSSY 


Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D-flat,  Opus  10 
EMANUEL  AX 

Images 


Saturday,  April  11,  at  8  — Music  of  1913  (Non- subscription  Concert) 

Jeux—Poeme  danse 


DEBUSSY 

ELGAR 

STRAVINSKY 


Falstaff,  Symphonic  study,  Opus  68 
The  Rite  of  Spring 


These  concerts  are  part  of  "The  Revolution  of  Expression,"  a  month-long  series  of 
Boston-area  artistic  events  exploring  the  cultural  impact  of  the  years  1911,  1912,  and 
1913.  Tickets  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling 
"Symphony-Charge"  at  (617)  266-1200. 
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thtJ 
Mass" 
'Bay  Co. 


TrvsliFislifr- 
TimWmes 


HAVE  YOU  DINED  AT  MASS*  BAY  CO.  LATELY? 

NO?! 
THEN  YOU  HAVEN'T  DINED  AT  MASS*  BAY  CO.! 

FRESH  FISH,  FINE  WINE, 

AND  ALTERNATIVES  EVEN  A  LAND  LUBBER 

COULD  GO  OVERBOARD  FOR. 

JOIN  US  FOR  DINNER  AND  FREE  PARKING. 

SHERATON  BOSTON  HOTEL  &  TOWERS 

39  DaUon  Street  •  Boston,  MA 

(617)236-2000 


'•■W  ■ 


Garber  IVavel  gives  you  an 
opening  night  performance. 


We  invite  you  to  step  inside  any  one  of  our  55 

offices  and  experience  the 

talentsofourtravel 

professionals.  They  will 

expertly  plan  your 

vacation,  giving  you  a  solo 

performance  you  wonl 

soon  forget .  We  bet  you'll 

even  ask  for  an  encore! 

Call  us  at  734-2100 


Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 

Brookline 


COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 

Thursday  'A' -April  9,  8-9:55 

CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 
SIMON  RATTLE,  conductor 
ELISE  ROSS,  soprano 
ROBIN  BUCK,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Music  of  1911 

NIELSEN  Symphony  No.  3, 

Sinfonia  espansiva 

RAVEL  Daphnis  and  Chloe 

(complete) 

Friday  'B' -April  10,  2-4:05 

CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 
BIRMINGHAM  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

GROUP 
SIMON  RATTLE,  conductor 
ELISE  ROSS,  soprano 
EMANUEL  AX,  piano 

Music  of  1912 

SCHOENBERG  Pierrot  Lunaire 

PROKOFIEV  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

DEBUSSY  Images 

Saturday -April  11,  8-10 

Special  non-subscription  concert;  preceded  at 
5:30  p.m.  by  "A  Musical  Encounter,"  a 
lecture/demonstration  with  Simon  Rattle  and 
the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra 

CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 
SIMON  RATTLE,  conductor 

Music  of  1913 

DEBUSSY  Jeux  —  Poeme  danse 

ELGAR  Falstaff,  Symphonic  study 

STRAVINSKY  The  Rite  of  Spring 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 

DAVID  B.  STONE  •  HANS  H.  ESTIN  •  JACOB  F.  BROWN  II 
JOHN  H.  GRUMMON  •  EARL  E.  WATSON  III  •  JOHN  M.  REYNOLDS 

Providing 

Investment  and  Financial  Services 

for  Individuals  and  Families 

TEN  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  SUITE  300 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02109  •  617-695-2100 


t£» 


NOW  OPEN  .  . . 


mma 


Equal  Housing 
Opportunity 


Catered  Living  in  the  Back  Bay 

*  elegant  one  and  two  room  suites 

*  superb  dining 

*  personal  services  and  amenities 

Short  or  long  term  rental  options  available. 

BURRAGE  HOUSE 

314  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Boston,  MA  02115 

For  Information  Call:  (617)  262-3900 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 

(266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphonj^  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony- Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and 
take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  and  Tuesday-,  Thursday-,  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concerts.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The 
tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are  sold  at  $6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m. 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as  of  5  p.m. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a 
ticket  stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland 
Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guar- 
anteed pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening 
concerts  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Sub- 
scription Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot- Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  HaU.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area);  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live 
by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition,  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Develop- 
ment Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with 
your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A 
Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate 
recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Office  at  (617)  638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
Saturday  from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  inter- 
mission. The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Sym- 
phony Lap  Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel 
and  recordings.  The  Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A 
selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further 
information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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A  TRADITION  OF  FINANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation, 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Tokyo,  Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1989. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are  funded  in  part  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
"The  Revolution  of  Expression,"  1911- 
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"The  Revolution  of  Expression"  celebrates  artistic  achievements  around  the  world  between  the 
years  1911  and  1913.  To  mark  this  celebration,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Archives  has 
mounted  an  historical  display  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs, 
and  other  historical  documents  preserved  in  the  Archives,  the  exhibit  explores  the  BSO  between 
the  years  1911  and  1913  and  the  orchestra's  performances  of  important  works  composed  during 
those  years.  In  the  photograph  above,  Pierre  Monteux,  music  director  of  the  BSO  from  1919  to 
1924,  is  shown  with  the  score  for  Igor  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  printemps  (The  Rite  of  Spring). 
Monteux  conducted  the  first  performance  of  the  ballet  production  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  at 
the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  in  Paris  on  May  29,  1913. 
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•  Musical  Performances 

•  Tours  of  Historic  Symphony  Hall 

•  Performances  on  Symphony  Hall's  Famous  Organ 

•  Meet  Conductors  and  Musicians 

•  Win  BSO  Tickets  at  the  NYNEX  Booth 

•  A  Live  WCRB 1025  FM  Broadcast 

•  Refreshments  Available  for  Purchase 

The  Symphony  Hall  Open  House  is  part  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  weekend-long  "Salute  to  Symphony^  which  will  take 
place  April  10-13.  Other  events  include  daily  broadcasts  on 
WCRB  102.5  FM  and  a  live  BSO  telecast  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  John  Williams  on  WCVB  Channel  5,  Monday, 
April  13,  from  7:30  to  9  pm.  For  further  information,  call 
(617)  638-9390. 
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"Salute  to  Symphony"  This  Weekend 

NYNEX  Corporation,  WCRB,  WCVB,  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 
join  forces  to  celebrate  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras  during  "Salute  to 
Symphony"  weekend,  April  10-13.  WCRB 
102.5  FM  Classical  Radio  Boston  will  begin 
dedicating  on-air  time  to  BSO  and  Boston 
Pops  performances  on  April  1.  The  station  will 
broadcast  "Announcers'  Choice:  Best  of  the 
BSO"  on  Saturday,  April  11,  at  8  p.m.,  and 
will  broadcast  live  from  the  Symphony  Hall 
Open  House  the  following  day.  WCRB  will  also 
be  on  hand  on  Friday,  April  10,  as  "Salute  to 
Symphony"  begins  in  style  with  a  kickoff  event 
at  South  Station  from  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  For 
the  fourth  consecutive  year,  NYNEX  is  spon- 
soring the  Symphony  Hall  Open  House,  a  day 
of  free  activities  and  performances  for  the 
entire  community,  to  take  place  on  Sunday, 
April  12,  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  This  year's 
instrument  demonstrations  will  include  music 
synthesizers  as  well  as  modern  instruments. 
Bringing  the  "Salute"  festivities  to  a  close  will 
be  a  live  telecast  from   Symphony  Hall  on 
Monday,  April  13,  on  WCVB-TV  Channel  5 
from  7:30  to  9  p.m.  Hosted  by  WCVB's 
Natalie  Jacobson,  Chet  Curtis,  and  Frank 
Avruch,  the  program  will  feature  the  BSO 
led  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  John  Williams.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of 
Volunteers  will  be  answering  phones  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  to  accept  pledges  at 
(617)  262-8700  or  1-800-325-9400  throughout 
the  weekend.  Donors  to  "Salute  to  Symphony" 
1992  may  choose  from  a  number  of  exclusive 
incentive  gifts,  including  a  brass  keychain  in 
the  shape  of  a  concert  ticket  ($15),  a  child's 
bookbag  (also  $15),  a  BSO  mug  or  t- shirt 
($25),  a  limited-edition  "Salute"  CD  or  cas- 
sette ($40),  and  a  BSO  golf  umbrella  or 
Boston  Pops  beach  blanket  ($60).  In  addition, 
a  contribution  of  $50  or  more  will  make  you  a 
Friend  of  the  orchestra,  entitling  you  to  a  vari- 
ety of  benefits. 

Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  pre-concert  events. 


"Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet  supper  at 
6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's  Higginson  Hall 
with  an  informative  talk  by  a  BSO  player  or 
other  distinguished  member  of  the  music  com- 
munity. "Supper  Concerts"  offer  a  chamber 
music  performance  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  at  6  p.m.,  followed  by  a  buffet  supper 
served  in  Higginson  Hall.  Doors  open  for  all 
Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for  a  la  carte  cocktails 
and  conversation.  These  events  are  offered  on 
an  individual  basis,  even  to  those  who  are  not 
attending  that  evening's  BSO  concert.  Speak- 
ers for  the  final  Supper  Talks  of  the  season 
include  BSO  viola  Mark  Ludwig  (Thursday, 
April  16),  BSO  Managing  Director  Kenneth 
Haas  (Thursday,  April  30),  and  BSO  Musicol- 
ogist &  Program  Annotator  Steven  Ledbetter 
(Friday,  May  1).  The  final  Supper  Concerts 
will  feature  music  of  Brahms  (Thursday,  April 
23,  and  Tuesday,  April  28).  The  suppers  are 
priced  at  $22  per  person.  Advance  reservations 
must  be  made  by  mail.  For  reservations  the 
week  of  the  Supper,  please  call  Symphony- 
Charge  at  (617)  266-1200.  All  reservations 
must  be  made  at  least  48  hours  prior  to  the 
Supper.  There  is  a  $.50  handling  fee  for  each 
ticket  ordered  by  telephone.  For  further  infor- 
mation, please  call  (617)  266-1492,  ext.  516. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Ronald  Feldman  conducts  the  Berkshire  Sym- 
phony in  Strauss's  Serenade  for  Thirteen 
Winds,  the  world  premiere  of  F.  John  Adams's 
Violin  Concerto  with  soloist  Victor  Romanul, 
Ravel's  Tzigane  also  with  Mr.  Romanul,  and 
Sibelius 's  Symphony  No.  6  on  Friday,  April 
17,  at  8  p.m.  at  Chapin  Hall  at  Williams  Col- 
lege. General  admission  is  $5  (free  with 
Williams  ID).  For  more  information,  call 
(413)  597-3146. 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  performs  the 
world  premiere  of  Andrew  Frank's  String 
Quartet  No.  4  on  a  program  with  Boccherini's 
D  major  quintet  for  guitar  and  strings  and 
Mendelssohn's  E  minor  string  quartet  on  Fri- 
day, April  24,  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Chapel  Gallery 
of  the  Second  Church  in  Newton,  and  on  Sun- 
day, April  26,  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  Peabody 
Museum  in  Salem.  Guitarist  Anthony  Weller 
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joins  the  ensemble's  founder,  BSO  cellist 
Jonathan  Miller,  along  with  violinists  Tatiana 
Dimitriades  and  Sharan  Leventhal  and  violist 
Edward  Gazouleas.  Single  tickets  are  $12  ($10 
students  and  seniors).  For  more  information, 
call  (617)  527-8662. 

Music  Director  Max  Hobart  conducts  the 
Chic  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday,  April 
26,  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall  at  New  England 
Conservatory.  BSO  violinist  Lucia  Lin  is  solo- 
ist in  Beethoven's  F  major  Romance  and 
Chausson's  Poeme  for  violin  and  orchestra,  on 
a  program  also  including  Dvorak's  Symphony 
No.  6  and  the  Boston  premiere  of  Samuel 
Adler's  Elegy  for  Strings.  Tickets  are  $15  and 
$10  ($6  students  and  seniors  on  the  day  of  the 
performance).  For  more  information,  call 
(617)  566-2219. 

The  1992  Artists  Series  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  270  Franklin  Street,  in  Quincy, 
presents  "Put  a  Little  Spouse  in  Your  Life," 
including  music  of  Poulenc,  Haydn,  and  Wolf 
and  featuring  musical  husband-and-wife  teams. 
Participating  BSO  members  include  Richard 
Ranti,  bassoon,  Richard  Sebring,  horn,  Laura 
Park,  violin,  Bonnie  Bewick,  violin,  Todd  See- 
ber,  bass,  and  Lawrence  Wolfe,  bass.  The  con- 
cert takes  place  on  Sunday,  April  26,  at  6:30 
p.m.  Admission  is  free.  For  more  information, 
call  (617)  773-5575. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  April  29, 
and  Friday,  May  1,  at  8  p.m.  at  Old  South 
Meeting  House  at  Downtown  Crossing.  The 
program  includes  an  orchestral  suite  drawn 
from  ballet  music  of  Rameau,  Ravel's  Le 
Tombeau  de  Couperin  and  Pavane  for  a  Dead 
Princess,  and  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  45, 
Farewell.  Single  tickets  are  $20  and  $13  ($4 
discount  for  students  and  seniors).  For  further 
information,  call  (617)  426-2387. 

Max  Hobart  and  the  North  Shore  Philhar- 
monic present  "Spring  Pops— An  American 
Extravaganza,"  on  Sunday,  May  3,  at  3  p.m. 
at  the  North  Shore  Music  Theater  in  Beverly. 
The  program  includes  Copland's  Fanfare  for 
the  Common  Man,  Gould's  American  Salute, 
Ives's  The  Unanswered  Question,  Copland's 
Lincoln  Portrait  with  WBZ-TV's  John  Hen- 
ning  as  narrator,  Grofe's  Grand  Canyon  Suite, 
and  big  band  favorites  by  Duke  Ellington.  For 
ticket  information,  call  (617)  286-0024  in 
Revere  or  (617)  631-6513  in  Marblehead. 


Pianist  Grant  Johannesen  joins  Ronald 
Knudsen  and  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra 
as  soloist  in  Chopin's  F  minor  piano  concerto 
on  Sunday,  May  3,  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  Col- 
lege, 15  Walnut  Park,  Newton,  on  a  program 
also  including  music  from  Tchaikovsky's  Swan 
Lake  and  the  orchestral  movement  of  Charles 
Fussell's  Wilde,  which  was  premiered  by  the 
Newton  Symphony  last  season.  Single  tickets 
are  $14  and  $12.  For  more  information,  call 
(617)  965-2555. 

Personal  Financial  Planning  Seminars 

On  Tuesday,  April  28,  at  5:30  p.m.,  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  is  offering  the  final 
complimentary  Personal  Financial  Planning 
Seminar  of  the  season.  Featuring  the  BSO's 
gift  planning  consultant  John  Brown,  the  semi- 
nar will  be  held  in  the  Nathan  R.  Miller  Room 
of  Symphony  Hall's  Cohen  Wing  and  includes 
a  complimentary  dinner  for  those  attending. 
Learn  how  you  can  bypass  capital  gains  taxes, 
increase  current  income,  reduce  current  income 
tax,  reduce  federal  estate  taxes,  and  conserve 
estate  assets  for  those  you  love.  Advance  reser- 
vations are  necessary.  If  you  are  interested  in 
attending,  please  call  Joyce  Serwitz,  Associate 
Director  of  Development,  at  (617)  638-9273. 

Attention,  Subscribers  from  New  Hampshire 

A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Associa- 
tion of  Volunteers  from  Grantham,  New 
Hampshire  is  interested  in  initiating  bus  trans- 
portation to  the  Friday-afternoon  BSO  con- 
certs from  her  area.  If  you  are  a  Friday- 
afternoon  subscriber  from  Grantham,  New 
London,  Sunapee,  Springfield,  Newport,  or 
another  community  in  the  vicinity  and  would 
be  interested  in  this  service,  please  call  the 
Volunteer  Office  at  (617)  638-9390. 

Ticket  Resale 

If,  as  a  Boston  Symphony  subscriber,  you  find 
yourself  unable  to  use  your  subscription  ticket, 
please  make  that  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  In  this  way  you  help 
bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  at 
the  same  time  make  your  seat  available  to 
someone  who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 
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"The  Revolution  of  Expression:  1911-1912-1913" 

"The  Revolution  of  Expression:  1911-1912-1913"  is  an  innovative  arts  and  education 
project  conceived  by  Frank  Salomon/International  Arts  Foundation  in  connection  with 
the  current  United  States  tour  by  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
project  in  Boston  has  been  coordinated  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  By  expe- 
riencing a  combination  of  performances,  exhibits,  lectures,  and  educational  activities, 
the  public  is  enabled  to  explore  one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods  in  history.  The 
"Revolution  of  Expression"  that  occurred  just  prior  to  World  War  I  defied  the  estab- 
lishment and  transformed  the  world  as  powerfully  and  irrevocably  as  the  bloody  war 
that  followed.  The  artistic  challenges  to  tradition  that  shocked  and  outraged  audi- 
ences of  the  day  laid  a  foundation  for  our  own  modern  sensibilities,  the  controversial 
works  having  since  been  accepted  as  twentieth-century  masterpieces. 

While  electric  lights  and  motor  cars  transformed  the  western  world,  Pablo  Picasso 
and  Georges  Braque  fractured  perspective  with  cubism,  Igor  Stravinsky  shocked  audi- 
ences with  his  rhythmic  inventiveness,  Arnold  Schoenberg  pared  down  music  to  its 
bare  elements,  Jelly  Roll  Morton  set  rooms  afire  with  his  powerful  jazz  piano  playing, 
Irving  Berlin  provided  a  soundtrack  for  American  fife,  D.W.  Griffith's  films  captured 
the  public's  imagination,  the  Woolworth  Building  punctured  the  sky  in  lower  Manhat- 
tan, and  women  and  blacks  organized  to  fight  for  their  rights  against  discrimination. 

Concerts  by  Simon  Rattle  and  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
highlight  "The  Revolution  of  Expression"  as  produced  by  Frank  Salomon/Inter- 
national Arts  Foundation  in  New  York  City.  In  the  Boston  area,  "The  Revolution  of 
Expression"  includes  a  month-long  series  of  artistic  events  exploring  the  cultural 
impact  of  the  years  1911,  1912,  and  1913.  Participating  organizations  include  not 
only  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  gave  the  opening  concert  event  earlier 
this  week,  and  the  visiting  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra,  but  also  Boston 
Ballet,  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  Busch-Reisinger  Museum,  the  Gardner 
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Museum,  the  Harvard  University  Music  Department,  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

International  Arts  Foundation  was  founded  by  Frank  Salomon  in  1990  with  the 
goal  of  stimulating  new  initiatives  to  address  the  growing  crisis  in  the  arts  and  educa- 
tion. For  teachers  and  students,  International  Arts  Foundation  has  produced  "The 
Revolution  of  Expression"  Classroom  Guide  to  Visual  Art  and  a  cassette  including 
music  and  information  on  historical  events  of  the  period.  Through  such  projects  as 
"The  Revolution  of  Expression,"  International  Arts  Foundation  seeks  to  establish  a 
model  of  how  new  partnerships  can  be  formed  among  educational  and  arts  institu- 
tions, and  of  how  existing  resources  can  be  used  to  produce  a  vital  and  exciting  learn- 
ing experience  for  both  students  and  the  general  public. 


The  CBSO's  tour  of  the  United  States  is  given  with  financial  support 
from  the  British  Council. 

Additional  support  of  the  CBSO's  tour  and  the  activities  of  "The  Revolution  of 
Expression:  1911-1912-1913"  project  has  been  provided  by  the  following 
donors: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  Ax 

Ralph  and  Jean  Baruch 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Ann  E.  Cooper 

Michael  A.  Cooper 

EMI  Classics/Angel  Records 

Gertrude  Lobbenberg 

Sylvia  Menzies-Armstrong 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Morse,  Jr. 

Simon  Rattle 

Elise  Ross 

Martha  and  Frank  Salomon 

Walter  and  Marge  Scheuer  and  Family 

Vera  and  Isaac  Stern 

Washington  Performing  Arts  Society 

Elaine  and  James  D.  Wolfensohn 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  present  the 

CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Simon  Rattle,  Music  Director 

SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 
Thursday,  April  9,  at  8 
MUSIC  OF  1911 


NIELSEN 


Symphony  No.  3,  Opus  27,  Sinfonia  espansiva 

Allegro  espansivo 
Andante  pastorale 
Allegretto  un  poco 
Finale:  Allegro 

ELISE  ROSS,  soprano 
ROBIN  BUCK,  baritone 


INTERMISSION 


RAVEL 


Daphnis  and  Chloe  (complete) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Program  notes  for  this  concert  begin  on  page  21. 


This  concert  will  end  about  9:55. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Week  22 


EMANUEL  AX 

ON 

SONY  CLASSICAL 


SK  48046 


SK  45933 

"Emanuel  Ax  whittles  Brahms'  mightiest 
sonata  down  to  size  in  a  performance  that 
combines  majesty  with  might." 

—Time  Magazine 


MUSIC  IS 
OUR  VISION 


w\  ,  "Sony  Classical"  are  trademarks  of  Sony  Corporation  I©  1992  Sony  Classical  GmbH. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  present  the 

CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Simon  Rattle,  Music  Director 

SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 

Friday,  April  10,  at  2 

MUSIC  OF  1912 


SCHOENBERG 


Pierrot  Lunaire  (Three- times-seven  poems 

from  Albert  Giraud's  Pierrot  Lunaire),  Opus  21 

ELISE  ROSS,  soprano 

EMANUEL  AX,  piano 

BIRMINGHAM  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  GROUP 

LYN  FLETCHER,  violin  COLIN  LILLEY,  flute  and  piccolo 

CHRISTOPHER  YATES,  viola    COLIN  PARR,  clarinet 
ULRICH  HEINEN,  cello  MARK  O'BRIEN,  clarinet 


INTERMISSION 


PROKOFIEV 


Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D-flat,  Opus  10 

Allegro  brioso  andante 

Assai  —  allegro  scherzando— Anhnato 

Mr.  AX 


DEBUSSY 


Images 

Gigues 

Rondes  de  printemps  (Spring  round) 

Iberia 

In  the  streets  and  byways 
The  fragrance  of  the  night 
The  morning  of  a  festival  day 


Program  notes  for  this  concert  begin  on  page  27. 
Text  for  Pierrot  Lunaire  begins  on  page  34. 


This  concert  will  end  about  4:05. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Week  22 


Simon  Rattle 

"He  inspires  players  and  elates  audiences,  holding 
them  intent  on  every  line,  every  color,  every  turn." 


-  THE  NEW  YORKER 


Recent  Recordings: 

Ravel:  Daphnis  et  Chloe    CDC  54303  *  new! 
>ebussy:  Images    CDC  49947 
ravinsky:  Rite  of  Spring   CDC  49636 

Please  call  1-800-648-4844  to  order. 
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>92  Angel  Records/EMI  Cla 


World  Classics*  EMI  Classics. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  present  the 

CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Simon  Rattle,  Music  Director 

SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 

Saturday,  April  11,  at  8:30 

MUSIC  OF  1913 


DEBUSSY 


Jeux—Poeme  danse 


ELGAR 


Falstaff,  Symphonic  study,  Opus  68 

Falstaff  and  Prince  Henry 

Eastcheap  — Gadshill  — The  Boar's  Head,  Revelry, 

and  Sleep 
Falstaff  s  March  — Return  through  Gloucestershire 

The  New  King— The  Ride  to  London 
King  Henry  V's  Progress  to  his  Coronation  —  The 

Repudiation  of  Falstaff  and  his  Death 


INTERMISSION 


STRAVINSKY 


The  Rite  of  Spring,  Pictures  from  pagan  Russia 
Part  I:  The  Adoration  of  the  Earth 

Introduction— Auguries  of  spring  (Dances  of 
the  young  girls)— Mock  abduction  —  Spring 
Khorovod  (Round  dance)  — Games  of  the  rival 
clans  —  Procession  of  the  wise  elder— Adoration 
of  the  earth  (wise  elder)  —  Dances  of  the  earth 

Part  II:  The  Sacrifice 

Introduction  —  Mystical  circles  of  the  young 
girls  —  Glorification  of  the  chosen  victim  —  The 
summoning  of  the  ancients  —  Ritual  of  the 
ancients  —  Sacrificial  dance  (the  chosen  victim) 


Program  notes  for  this  concert  begin  on  page  43. 


This  concert  wall  end  about  10. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Perfect  prelude 
or  grand  finale. 


fe 


Before  or  after  Symphony,  Uno's  has  a  medley 
of  diverse  foods  and  beverages  that  get  rave 
reviews  for  snacks,  dinner  or  just  desserts. 


A****/, 


-una 

RESTAURANT  &  BAR 


"Uno  means  number  one." 


28  Huntington  Ave  (diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall)  •  Copley  Square 

•  Kenmore  Square  •  Faneuil  Hall  •  Cambridge  and  Suburbs 

20  Boston  and  suburban  locations 
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THE  REVOLUTION  OF  EXPRESSION,  1911-1913 

If  August  1914  marked  the  opening  of  the  abyss  — the  start  of  four  years  of  the  most 
mindless,  searing  horror  yet  known  to  humanity  —  there  had  been  inklings  of  gather- 
ing crisis  throughout  the  preceding  generation.  Today,  with  the  excellent  vision 
afforded  by  hindsight,  we  can  see  the  perilous  developments  in  politics,  science,  eco- 
nomics, and  social  organization  in  Europe  throughout  that  time.  And  we  can  see,  too, 
that  in  some  ways  the  arts  portended  the  future.  Uninhibited  industrialization  had 
created  a  whole  new  series  of  complex  social  problems,  largely  dehumanizing  the 
masses  of  working  people  in  airless,  cheerless  factories  that  offered  no  opportunity  to 
escape  from  the  new  poverty  of  the  factory  towns,  with  their  filth  and  squalor,  their 
anonymity.  By  the  mid-century,  novelists  like  Charles  Dickens  found  in  this  new 
urban  community,  lacking  any  sense  of  mutual  dependency  among  its  members,  the 
likelihood  of  individual  tragedy  and  social  decay.  And  even  before  the  War  began, 
Thomas  Hardy  wrote  the  poems  published  as  Satires  of  Circumstance  which  created  a 
vocabulary  of  ironic  images  that  were  to  become  all  too  familiar. 

In  the  middle  classes,  tunnel  vision  could  make  things  look  better  for  a  time.  Edu- 
cation, new  inventions,  and  hard  work  still  might  lead  to  success.  But  hidden  strains 
stretched  the  social  fabric  there,  too,  and  it  was  reflected  in  the  arts.  Siegmund  Freud 
may  have  defined  the  terminology  of  modern  psychology,  but  even  before  he  completed 
or  published  his  work,  Henrik  Ibsen  and  Arthur  Schnitzler  projected  "Freudian"  ideas 
in  their  plays.  The  music  of  Gustav  Mahler  — think  of  the  slow  movement  of  the 
Fourth  Symphony,  beginning  gently  lyrical  but  gradually  reaching  an  intensity  almost 
hysterical  —  seems  to  project  the  psychic  torments  of  an  anguished  soul. 

At  the  highest  levels  of  society,  Europe  remained,  as  it  had  been  for  centuries,  a 
group  of  fairly  small  countries  headed  by  kings  or  emperors  who  formed  an  elite 
clique.  Indeed,  by  the  beginning  of  our  century,  most  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe 
were  related  by  marriage,  and  an  astonishing  number  of  them  were  grandchildren  of 
Queen  Victoria.  They  could  hardly  have  guessed  that  the  age  of  autocratic  monarchs 
was  teetering  to  a  dramatic  fall.  By  1918,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  host  of  smaller  dominions,  would  be  forced  after  four  years  of  violence 
and  bloodshed  to  change  the  political  habits  of  centuries. 

The  composers  active  in  the  quarter-century  before  the  outbreak  of  The  Great  War 
rarely  took  a  role  —  either  direct  or  through  their  creations  —  in  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic scene  of  the  day.  But  insofar  as  art  is  the  mirror  of  humanity  at  a  particular 


Independence,  service,  and  companionship  in 
New  England's  most  affordable 

ffc  senior  rental  community. 

%ivtr  15(111  CCub 

99  Brackett  Street  /  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  /  (617)  472-4457 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture 


This  year,  there  is  a  $10.4  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn  — and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual 
Fund  —  and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  today.  Because  without 
you,  the  picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


~i 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1991-92  season.  (Friends'  benefits 

begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable  to  the  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


Name 


Tel. 


Address. 
City 


.State 


Zip 


L 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251. 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 
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time  and  place,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  reflect  the  state  of  the  human  soul,  and  we  can 
look  to  it  for  some  understanding  of  a  time  that  was  to  prove  revolutionary  in  so 
many  ways.  For,  just  as  The  Great  War  violently  compassed  the  end  of  old  traditions 
and  the  beginnings  of  new  experiments,  so  too  did  the  music  that  was  composed  in 
the  three  years  before  the  start  of  the  war  turn  out  to  be  a  turning  point  that  has 
affected  virtually  all  music  composed  for  the  rest  of  the  century. 

Though  Berlin  and  London  and  St.  Petersburg  played  a  part,  the  crucial  centers 
were  Vienna  and  Paris,  representing  two  great  waves  of  musical  culture,  German  and 
French.  In  Vienna  the  long  symphonic  tradition  that  had  begun  with  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven  had  recently  reached  an  apex  with  Wagner  and  Brahms.  Wagner's 
challenge  to  harmonic  thinking  in  the  thoroughgoing  chromaticism  of  Tristan  und 
Isolde  continued  to  dominate  the  outlook  of  German-oriented  composers.  In  different 
ways,  Wagner  and  Brahms  each  developed  an  extraordinarily  elaborate  technique  of 
thematic  variation,  which,  combined  with  total  chromaticism,  led  in  natural  progres- 
sion to  twelve-tone  music.  Vienna  was  also  the  city  of  Freud,  and  the  first  place 
where  his  psychological  insights  seem  to  have  shaped  musical  works.  In  1911,  Gustav 
Mahler  died;  by  that  time,  too,  Richard  Strauss  had  written  his  most  advanced  score, 
Elektra,  and  backed  away  from  its  implications  for  future  musical  development.  But  a 
new  group  of  composers  that  had  grown  up  on  Beethoven,  Wagner,  Brahms,  Strauss, 
and  Mahler  had  already  begun  to  make  its  mark.  Arnold  Schoenberg  was  ready  to 
take  what  he  felt  was  a  simple  natural  step  in  his  work,  but  it  turned  out  to  be 
epochal. 

Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  was  filled  with  composers  who  were  trying  to  break  away 
from  the  influence  of  Wagner,  using  color,  sonority,  and  proportion,  rather  than  the- 
matic development,  to  suggest  images  through  indirection  and  subtle  assertion  instead 
of  through  the  linear  working-out  of  a  thematic  dialectic.  They  drew  frequently  on  the 
work  of  "decadent"  poets,  whose  images  were  purposely  bizarre,  haunting,  dark,  mys- 
terious. They  avoided  the  squareness  of  much  German  music  and  sought  a  greater 
rhythmic  fluidity  and  variety.  And  in  Paris  there  was  also  a  strong  exotic  influence 
from  a  new  generation  of  Russian  musicians  whose  work  centered  in  the  productions 
of  the  Russian  Ballet,  bringing  a  forcefulness  and  color  that  appealed  immediately  to 
the  French  taste.  Debussy  was  at  the  high  point  of  his  career,  and  Ravel  was  well- 
established  next  to  him.  The  young  Igor  Stravinsky  had  made  a  sensation  the  year 
before  with  a  ballet  called  The  Firebird. 

Elsewhere,  composers  found  their  own  way  to  accept  tradition  and  to  rebel  against 
it.  In  England,  Elgar  had,  after  a  late  start,  found  his  audience  and  become  a  virtual 
public  monument.  Though  deeply  indebted  to  the  thematic  techniques  of  Wagner  and 
the  tone  poems  of  Strauss,  he  found  his  own  way  to  make  them  both  personal  and 
national.  In  Scandinavia  Carl  Nielsen  still  composed  abstract  symphonies  in  multiple 
movements  yet  created  an  internal  musical  drama  in  what  was  ostensibly  an  abstract 
genre.  And  in  Russia,  the  young  Sergei  Prokofiev,  still  a  conservatory  student,  was 
about  to  assert  his  personality  both  as  pianist  and  composer  with  a  work  that  upset 
most  of  his  teachers. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Ities, 
thew  is  more. 


Life  has  been 
good.  Rewarding. 
Comfortable. 
Interesting.  Can 
there  possibly  be 
more?  Are  there 
experiences  yet  to 
live?  Are  there 
feelings  still  to  be 
discovered? 

Yes,  there  is 
more.  There  is 
Orchard  Cove. 
Where  you  live  in 
spacious,  private 
comfort,  with 
room  to  entertain 
as  you  wish.  In  a 
relaxing  wooded  setting  where  the 
most  intrusive  sounds  are  the  birds 
chirping  to  greet  the  sun  as  it  rises 
over  a  glistening  pond. 

Where  your  every  need  is  attended 
to.  Deliriously  prepared  meals... per- 
sonal and  wellness  care... medical 
attention. .  .housekeeping. .  .even  long- 


term  nursing 
home  care,  if 
needed. 

Where  every 
convenience  and 
activity  you  might 
want  —  shop- 
ping, golf,  wor- 
ship, entertain- 
ment, sports — is 
on  site  or  within 
minutes,  and 
transportation  is 
provided  for  you. 
Orchard  Cove 
is  a  community  of 
people  just  like 
you  —  people  to 
whom  retirement  is  merely  the  begin- 
ning of  another  of  life's  adventures. 
Discover  what  more  life  can  offer. 
The  lifestyle... the  luxury... the  peace 
of  mind  you  deserve.  With  premium 
suites  beginning  at  $275,000  (90% 
returned  upon  departure).  Orchard 
Cove.  Reserve  your  place  today. 


Where  living  long  means  living  well. 

A  Lifecare  community  sponsored  by  the  Hebrew  Rehabilitation  Center. 

• 

Orchard  Cove  Information  Center 
793  Washington  Street,  Canton,  MA  02021  •  (617)  821-1730 
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MUSIC  OF  1911 

Carl  Nielsen 

Symphony  No.  3,  Opus  27,  Sinfonia  espansiva 

Carl  Nielsen  was  born  in  Sortelung,  near  Norre  Lyndelse  on  Funen,  Denmark,  June  9, 
1865,  and  died  in  Copenhagen,  October  3,  1931.  He  completed  the  Sinfonia  espansiva 
on  April  30,  1911,  and  conducted  the  premiere  with  the  Royal  Opera  Orchestra  of 
Copenhagen  on  February  28,  1912.  The  score  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three 
oboes  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  second  movement 
calls  also  for  solo  soprano  and  baritone  voices. 

Carl  Nielsen  grew  up  in  a  rural  environment,  but  his  musical  gift  was  discovered 
early  because  his  father  played  violin  and  cornet  as  a  much  sought-after  village  musi- 
cian. His  mother  sang  him  simple  songs,  and  he  learned  to  imitate  them,  at  the  age 
of  six,  on  a  small  violin.  By  the  age  of  nine  he  had  become  part  of  an  amateur  orches- 
tra, thus  extending  his  horizons  to  orchestral  dance  movements  and  a  few  symphonic 
exceipts  from  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Yet  he  remained  a  product  of  the  country,  earning 
some  of  the  family's  income  by  looking  after  geese  during  school  holidays  and  develop- 
ing a  realistic  and  utterly  down-to-earth  character,  which  remained  an  important  part 
of  his  music. 

Though  he  long  earned  his  living  as  an  orchestral  violinist,  Nielsen's  real  interest 
quickly  turned  to  composing.  His  First  Symphony  (1894)  revealed  a  strong  Brahm- 
sian  influence,  but  his  Second,  The  Four  Temperaments,  was  already  wonderfully  per- 
sonal, characteristic.  To  many  of  his  symphonies  he  gave  a  title,  intended  to  suggest 
the  general  character  and  no  more.  Like  the  others,  the  u Expansive  Symphony"  grew 
out  of  purely  musical  concerns  and  makes  its  dramatic  and  lyrical  points  with  purely 
musical  techniques.  Most  significant  of  these  is  Nielsen's  tendency  to  shape  a  sym- 
phony in  what  has  been  called  "progressive  tonality,"  written  not  so  much  in  a  key  as 
toward  it.  The  Third  Symphony,  for  example,  begins  undeniably  in  D  minor,  but  it 
ends  in  A  major;  throughout  its  entire  course,  Nielsen  sets  up  conflicts  of  tonality 
that  eventually  resolve  in  the  latter  key. 

The  Sinfonia  espansiva  is  Nielsen's  last  symphony  to  be  cast  in  the  traditional  four 
movements.  Its  driving  energy  never  flags,  even  in  the  relatively  serene  passages.  The 
symphony  opens  with  a  repeated  pounding  A  in  the  strings  and  brass,  first  affirming, 
then  concealing  in  syncopations  the  basic  triple  meter.  The  woodwinds  enter  with  the 
wide-ranging  D  minor  tune  of  basically  waltz  character  —  and  how  the  moods  of  the 
waltz  dominate  this  opening  movement!  Throughout  the  movement  the  home  key  is 
never  so  much  established  as  sought.  A  tranquil  rocking  figure  in  A-flat  — 
harmonically  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  universe  from  the  opening  D  —  appears  in  the 
clarinets  and  flute,  to  be  joined  by  bassoons  and  oboe,  for  the  secondary  theme  of  a 
movement  that  makes  all  the  appropriate  gestures  toward  sonata  form,  though  its 
tonal  plan  ranges  far  more  widely  than  convention  would  allow.  The  development  cli- 
maxes in  a  "cosmic  waltz"  for  the  full  orchestra,  fortissimo,  dying  away  to  solo  viola 
and  cello.  The  remainder  of  the  movement  combines  recapitulation  and  coda,  though 
Nielsen  is  still  seeking  the  final  key.  Finally  an  unexpected  tutti  in  A  major  offers  the 
first  really  firm  appearance  of  what  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  "home  base,"  but  the 
issue  is  not  yet  settled. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  pastorale,  opens  in  C  major  with  a  gentle  waltz  of 
rural  character  over  a  series  of  long-sustained  pedal  notes  that  gradually  rise  through- 
out the  movement.  The  most  wonderful  coloristic  stroke  comes  as  a  surprise  near  the 
end  of  the  movement,  when,  suddenly,  two  new  "wind"  instruments  appear  in  the 
orchestra  —  soprano  and  baritone  solos,  vocalizing  wordlessly.  This  sudden  entry  of  the 
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Where  Fashion  Hits  A  High  Note. 
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IN  BOSTON'S  BACK  BAY 


voices  imparts  a  magical  touch  of  warmth  and  humanity  to  a  musical  "scene"  that 
has  previously  suggested  a  lush  but  inanimate  nature.  This  passage  takes  us  to  the 
key  of  E-flat,  as  far  from  "home"  as  we  are  ever  going  to  be. 

The  third  movement  is  a  vigorous  scherzo  beginning  in  C-shaip  minor;  much  of  the 
movement  is  assertive  or  stormy,  and  it  displays  yet  again  Nielsen's  particular  mas- 
tery of  the  woodwinds.  A  climactic  arrival  at  the  key  of  D  dissolves  back  to  C-sharp 
for  the  conclusion,  but  the  emphasis  on  D  both  recalls  the  symphony's  beginning  in  D 
minor  and  anticipates  the  D  major  that  will  open  the  last  movement.  The  finale  grows 
from  an  almost  simpleminded  duple-meter  tune,  but  one  that  contains  rich  possibili- 
ties for  development,  which  Nielsen  uses  contrapuntally  to  move  gradually  but  inexo- 
rably to  a  climactic  arrival  at  A  major,  toward  which  all  has  been  pointing  from  the 
beginning,  though  the  path  was  sometimes  wayward.  The  journey  is  ended,  and  its 
conclusion  is  as  vibrant  as  it  is  satisfying. 

Maurice  Ravel 

Daphnis  and  Chloe,  complete  ballet 

Joseph  Maurice  Ravel  was  born  at  Ciboures,  Basses-Pyrenees,  France,  on  March  7, 
1875,  and  died  in  Paris  on  December  28,  1937.  Serge  Diaghilev  commissioned  the  ballet 
Daphnis  and  Chloe  in  1909;  Ravel  completed  the  full  score  in  1911,  though  he  recast  the 
"Bacchanale"  in  the  spring  of  1912.  By  that  time  the  first  concert  suite  had  already 
been  performed,  on  April  2,  1911,  at  a  concert  in  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet  in  Paris 
under  the  direction  of  Gabriel  Pierne.  Pierre  Monteux  conducted  the  first  stage  perform- 
ance at  a  production  by  Diaghilev 's  Russian  Ballet  at  the  Chatelet  on  June  8,  1912. 
Scenario  and  choreography  were  by  Michel  Fokine,  scenery  and  costumes  by  Leon 
Bakst;  the  principal  dancers  were  Vaslav  Nijinsky  and  Tamara  Karsavina.  The  score 
calls  for  three  flutes,  alto  flute,  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
E-flat  clarinet,  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  four 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drums,  cymbals,  antique  cymbals, 
triangle,  tambourine,  tam-tam,  castanets,  celesta,  glockenspiel,  wind  machine,  two 
harps,  strings,  and  wordless  chorus. 

The  Greek  romance  Daphnis  and  Chloe  attributed  to  a  shadowy  author  known  only 
as  Longus  (of  the  second  or  third  century  A.D.)  is  unusual  among  Greek  stories  in 
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prose  for  its  attention  to  character.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  has  some  of  the  traditional 
elements  of  pastoral  romance:  an  idealized  landscape  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
nymphs  and  satyrs,  a  potential  love-relation  that  is  thwarted  by  some  obstacle,  the 
carrying  off  of  the  maiden  by  a  band  of  pirates  and  her  rescue  by  the  hero  to  reunite 
the  couple  at  the  predictable  ending.  But  here  the  emphasis  is  on  a  psychological 
description  of  the  passion  that  grows  between  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  two  foundlings 
raised  by  shepherds  on  the  island  of  Lesbos,  from  the  first  naive  and  confused  feel- 
ings of  childhood  to  full  sexual  maturity. 

The  idea  for  the  ballet  was  more  or  less  thrust  upon  Ravel  by  the  impresario  Serge 
Diaghilev,  whose  chief  choreographer  Michel  Fokine  had  long  wanted  to  do  a  Greek 
ballet.  He  created  a  two-act  scenario  for  a  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  but  nothing  came  of 
the  idea  at  the  time.  Then  the  Russian  Ballet  triumphed  in  Paris  in  1907,  and 
Diaghilev  began  commissioning  original  ballets  for  return  visits.  To  that  end  he 
sought  out  the  brightest  composers  on  the  scene  in  Paris  and  Russia.  Ravel  got  the 
commission  for  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  his  largest  and  finest  orchestral  score,  in  1909. 
The  collaboration  between  choreographer  and  composer  was  complicated  by  mutual 
unfamiliarity  with  one  another's  language.  Even  after  the  work  was  finished, 
difficulties  —  related  to  personal  entanglements  within  the  company  — continued.  The 
premiere  of  Daphnis  was  nearly  canceled,  but  finally  only  postponed  a  few  days.  Ravel 
never  attempted  such  a  large-scale  work  again. 

Ravel  called  Daphnis  and  Chloe  a  "Choreographic  Symphony  in  Three  Parts,"  say- 
ing that  it  was  "constructed  symphonically  on  a  very  strict  tonal  plan,  with  a  number 
of  themes  whose  developments  assure  the  homogeneity  of  the  work."  The  principal 
themes  occur  in  the  first  few  measures:  horns  and  chorus  in  a  gently  hovering  dotted 
figure,  solo  flute  high  above  the  rest,  and  then,  in  solo  horn,  the  most  important 
theme  of  the  score. 

The  scene  is  a  grotto  in  a  sacred  wood.  It  is  a  sunny  afternoon;  young  men  and 
women  appear  with  baskets  to  present  as  offerings  to  the  nymphs  of  the  grotto.  They 
perform  a  dignified  "Religious  dance."  Daphnis  and  Chloe  enter  and  prostrate  them- 
selves before  the  altar.  All  present  are  sweetly  moved  by  the  sight  of  this  innocent 
young  couple.  The  young  girls  induce  Daphnis  to  join  them  in  a  lively  7/4  dance. 
When  Chloe  objects,  the  young  men  begin  dancing  with  her  (in  a  passage  beginning 
with  strings  alone).  She  attracts  the  attention  of  a  young  drunkard,  Dorcon.  At  the 
end  of  the  dance,  to  some  gestural  miming  music,  Dorcon  offers  to  embrace  Chloe, 
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but  Daphnis  pushes  him  away  and  approaches  Chloe  himself.  The  men  propose  a 
dance  competition,  the  wanner  of  which  will  win  a  kiss.  Dorcon  performs  a  grotesque 
dance  in  2/4  time,  with  the  bassoons  leading  the  way;  Daphnis  performs  a  light  and 
graceful  dance  in  a  slow  6/8  time.  Eventually  the  crowd  invites  Daphnis  to  claim  his 
reward,  only  to  be  struck  dumb  at  the  sight  of  the  innocent  embrace  of  Daphnis  and 
Chloe.  They  lead  Chloe  away,  leaving  Daphnis  to  ponder  the  mysteries  he  is  beginning 
to  sense. 

Lyceion,  a  married  woman  with  lustful  intentions  toward  Daphnis,  attempts  to 
seduce  him.  Suddenly  there  is  a  violent  interruption.  A  horde  of  pirates  is  attacking. 
Daphnis  runs  off  to  find  and  protect  Chloe,  but  he  misses  her;  the  pirates  carry  her 
away.  Daphnis  finds  her  sandal  and  curses  the  gods  for  failing  to  protect  her.  The 
statues  of  the  nymphs  at  the  altar  come  to  life  and  lead  Daphnis  to  invoke  Pan.  A 
magical  passage  for  a  cappella  chorus  marks  the  end  of  the  scene. 

The  scene  changes  to  the  pirates'  camp;  the  pirates  perform  a  vigorous,  brutal 
dance.  The  pirate  chieftain  Bryaxis  orders  Chloe  to  dance;  twice  she  attempts  to  flee, 
each  time  to  be  brought  back  before  the  pirates.  She  abandons  herself  to  despair  and 
thinks  of  Daphnis.  Bryaxis  lifts  her  up  in  triumph.  Suddenly  the  mood  changes. 
Lights  flicker,  fantastic  figures  appear,  terrifying  the  pirates.  This  is  the  doing  of  the 
god  Pan  (whose  effect  on  mankind  is  to  spread  "panic,"  as  his  name  indicates).  The 
earth  shakes.  The  pirates  take  to  their  heels  in  terror. 

The  scene  reverts  to  that  of  the  opening.  It  is  still  night;  Daphnis  is  asleep.  Dawn 
arrives,  with  the  singing  of  birds.  Shepherds  awaken  Daphnis,  and  he  sees  Chloe 
arriving  at  last.  They  throw  themselves  into  one  another's  arms.  An  old  shepherd, 
Lammon,  explains  that  Pan  helped  in  remembrance  of  his  lost  love  for  Syrinx.  Daph- 
nis and  Chloe  mime  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx,  which  includes  the  famous  and  rav- 
ishing flute  solo.  The  dance  becomes  more  and  more  animated.  At  its  climax,  Chloe 
throws  herself  into  Daphnis'  arms,  and  they  solemnly  exchange  vows  before  the  altar. 
The  celebration  begins  in  earnest  for  an  exciting,  extended  Danse  generate. 


Nijinsky  and  Ravel  playing  from  a  score  of  "Daphnis  and  Chloe, "  1912 
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Arnold  Schoenberg 

Pierrot  Lunaire,  Opus  21,  Three-times-seven  poems 

Arnold  Schonberg  was  born  in  Vienna  on  September  13,  1874,  and,  having  changed  the 
spelling  of  his  name  to  Schoenberg  after  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1933,  died  in 
Brentwood  Park,  Los  Angeles,  California,  on  July  13,  1951.  He  composed  Pierrot  Lun- 
aire  between  March  12  and  July  9,  1912,  and  conducted  the  first  performance  in  Vienna 
on  October  16,  1912.  The  score  calls  for  a  speaker,  violin  (doubling  viola),  cello,  flute 
(doubling  piccolo),  clarinet  (doubling  bass  clarinet),  and  piano. 

The  phrase  "words  and  music"  suggests  the  art  of  the  lyric  singer  in  the  bel  canto 
tradition  or  the  dramatic  outburst  of  the  musical  theater.  But  singing  —  whether  lyric 
or  dramatic  —  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  voice  can  be  used,  and  composers  in  the 
twentieth  century  have  been  particularly  inventive  in  trying  new  ideas,  in  "updating" 
the  oldest  instrument,  the  human  voice. 

Our  voices'  range  of  expression  goes  all  the  way  from  the  guttural  grunt  of  the  cave 
to  the  primal  scream,  from  normal  speech  to  coloratura  song.  But  only  a  very  limited 
part  is  normally  used  in  western  music.  Arnold  Schoenberg' s  epoch-making  Pierrot 
Lunaire,  one  of  the  seminal  works  of  our  century,  expands  that  range  to  expressive 
effect;  it  draws  on  and  extends  the  tradition  of  the  Berlin  cabaret,  heightening  speech 
with  pitched  declamation. 

Pierrot  Lunaire  ("Moon-struck  Pierrot")  sets  O.E.  Hartleben's  German  translation 
of  modish  French  verses  by  Albert  Guiraud.  The  poems  draw  on  images  and  charac- 
ters from  the  commedia  dell'arte,  especially  the  clownish  Pierrot  and  his  beloved  Col- 
umbine (in  whose  costume  the  first  performer  of  Pierrot  Lunaire  was  dressed),  put 
into  modern  situations  that  range  from  the  grotesque  to  the  sentimental.  The  surprise 
here  is  that  Schoenberg  decided  to  have  his  vocal  soloist  recite  on  pitch,  but  not  sing 
(except  in  a  few  carefully  designated  spots).  He  termed  the  device  "Sprechstimme" 
which  means,  literally,  "speaking  voice,"  though  the  speaking  voice  required  here  is  by 
no  means  the  usual  one  of  normal  conversation. 

Composers  had  occasionally  made  use  of  spoken  effects  in  nineteenth-century  Ger- 
man opera,  sometimes  even  employing  a  notation  for  it,  as  Schoenberg  did.  But  in 
Pierrot,  his  source  seems  to  be  not  so  much  the  passionate  outbursts  of  romantic 
opera  but  rather  the  cool  distancing  of  the  Berlin  cabaret,  in  which  a  chanteuse,  a 
woman  dressed  in  a  tuxedo,  would  sing  (or  half- sing  or  even  speak)  songs  with  texts 
written  from  a  distinctly  male  point  of  view.  The  effect  of  Sprechstimme  is,  indeed,  a 
distancing  from  too  dramatic  an  emotional  involvement,  a  light  ironic  tone  overall.  No 
doubt  the  kind  of  work  he  wrote  was  affected  by  the  fact  that  Schoenberg  composed  it 
at  the  request  of  a  non-singing  actress,  Albertine  Zehme.  Her  evident  commitment  to 
the  piece  at  the  first  performance  —  given  on  October  16,  1912,  after  more  than  forty 
rehearsals— was  total;  even  the  critics  who  did  not  care  for  Pierrot  found  her  perform- 
ance compelling. 

The  work  itself  became,  as  Stravinsky  once  remarked,  "the  solar  plexus  as  well  as 
the  mind  of  early  twentieth-century  music."  Schoenberg  had  been  struggling  with 
ways  to  organize  his  musical  material  naturally  and  effectively  without  reference  to 
the  harmonic  architecture  that  had  shaped  nineteenth-century  music,  the  expressive 
value  of  which  he  felt  to  be  exhausted.  This  struggle  had  led  to  a  series  of  tiny  pieces 
composed  at  great  effort.  But  with  Pierrot,  Schoenberg  suddenly  recaptured  the 
extraordinary  fluency  he  had  known  earlier  when  writing  such  masterful  scores  as  the 
String  Quartet  No.  1  (completed  in  ten  days).  His  best  work  almost  always  came  at 
white  heat,  put  down  on  paper  almost  as  fast  as  he  could  write.  Two-thirds  of  the 
twenty-one  songs  in  Pierrot  Lninaire  were  composed  in  a  single  day  each,  and,  except 
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for  numbers  14  and  15,  the  piece  as  a  whole  occupied  the  ten  weeks  from  March  12 
to  May  30,  1912.  (The  two  remaining  songs  were  composed  on  June  6  and  July  9.) 

The  ensemble  called  for  in  Pierrot  —  flute,  clarinet,  violin,  cello,  and  piano,  with 
vocalist  (and  with  doubling  on  related  instruments,  such  as  piccolo  or  bass  clarinet)  — 
has  become  a  standard  instrumentation  for  contemporary  music.  The  twenty-one 
songs  of  Pierrot  are  arranged  into  three  sets  of  seven  each,  but  the  groupings  show 
the  greatest  possible  internal  variety.  Scoring  changes  from  song  to  song  in  an  unpre- 
dictable way  (though  with  certain  obvious  illustrative  and  parodistic  elements,  such  as 
the  "Serenade,"  in  which  Pierrot  "scratches  on  his  viola  with  a  grotesque  giant 
bow"  — and  the  cellist  erupts  in  virtuoso  display).  Sooner  or  later  just  about  every  pos- 
sible combination  of  instruments  occurs.  At  the  same  time  the  various  numbers  draw 
upon  or  refer  to  a  dizzying  range  of  musical  styles,  sometimes  for  direct  expression, 
at  others  with  grotesque  or  parodistic  intent. 

Much  of  the  music  is  built  up  out  of  tiny  motives  of  three  or  four  notes  each  — 
heard  sometimes  melodically,  sometimes  as  chords.  This  intense  motivic  working  is 
varied  in  many  ways.  No.  5  ("Valse  de  Chopin"),  for  example,  has  an  obvious  element 
of  parody,  but  at  the  same  time  the  waltz  genre  gives  Schoenberg  a  reference  point 
for  rhythmic  and  melodic  gestures.  Some  of  the  most  famous  movements  are  the  most 
contrapuntal  in  conception  — No.  8  ("Night"),  a  sombre  passacaglia  growing  out  of  a 
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tiny  three-note  motive  elaborated  with  extraordinary  ingenuity,  and  No.  18  ("The 
Moonfleck"),  a  canon  in  which  the  top  two  parts,  at  the  midpoint  of  the  piece,  start 
running  literally  backwards,  while  their  companion  parts  in  the  piano  continue  run- 
ning forward  at  half- speed.  But  each  song  has  its  own  expressive  and  technical 
adventure. 

Of  the  fifty  poems  in  Giraud's  original  collection,  Schoenberg  chose  slightly  less 
than  half  to  make  up  the  particular  arrangement  found  in  Pierrot  Lunaire.  The  songs 
may  be  seen  to  trace  a  progress  through  the  depths  from  a  divine  intoxication  and 
sexual  longings  to  blasphemy  and  despair,  finally  emerging  in  a  homecoming  that 
offers  some  promise  of  healing.  Whatever  significance  Schoenberg  had  in  mind  in 
making  this  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  subconscious;  certainly  he  expressed  the 
thought  in  a  letter,  ten  years  after  the  premiere  of  Pierrot,  that  he  had  read  the 
poems  far  more  naively  than  some  of  his  commentators.  "Anyway,"  he  went  on,  "I  am 
not  responsible  for  what  people  insist  on  reading  into  the  words.  If  they  were  musical, 
not  one  of  them  would  give  a  damn  for  the  words.  Instead  they  would  just  go  away 
whistling  the  tunes." 


Sergei  Prokofiev 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D-flat,  Opus  10 


Sergei  Sergeyevitch  Prokofiev  was  born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  on  April  23,  1891,  and 
died  near  Moscow  on  March  4,  1953.  His  score  for  the  First  Piano  Concerto  is  dated 
1911.  It  ivas  first  performed  at  Moscow  on  July  25,  1912,  the  composer  playing  the 
piano  part.  The  score  hears  a  dedication  to  Nikolai  Tcherepnin.  In  addition  to  the  solo 
piano,  the  instrumentation  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  tim- 
pani, glockenspiel,  and  strings. 

During  his  ten  years  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  the  young  Prokofiev  dis- 
covered that  his  music  grated  on  the  ears  of  most  of  his  teachers,  and  he  quickly 
began  to  revel  in  the  image  of  the  "bad  boy"  of  the  place.  No  one  doubted  his  musi- 
cianship. He  got  his  best  marks  in  piano,  at  which  he  was  clearly  brilliant,  but  his 
interest  in  composition  grew,  despite  the  disfavor  with  wThich  his  composition  teacher 
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Glazunov  looked  upon  everything  he  turned  out.  Indeed,  his  only  real  supporter,  by 
the  time  he  had  finished  his  degree,  was  Nikolai  Tcherepnin,  a  composer  who  had 
taught  his  orchestration  class.  Fittingly,  then,  Prokofiev  dedicated  his  first  piano  con- 
certo to  this  enthusiastic  and  helpful  teacher. 

During  the  ten  years  he  spent  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  the  young 
Prokofiev  developed  his  own  piano  playing  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  brilliance  and 
turned  out  in  quick  succession  his  first  two  piano  concertos.  The  premiere  of  his  First 
Concerto  gave  him  a  taste  of  what  it  was  like  to  be  somewhat  controversial,  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  leading  critics  in  both  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Moreover,  the 
French  critic  M.D.  Calvocoressi  was  highly  complimentary  and  promised  to  report  on 
Prokofiev  in  Paris.  Enough  of  the  audience  expressed  its  approval  of  the  young  man 
for  him  to  play  three  encores  (he  had  to  repeat  one  of  them,  because  he  had  only  pre- 
pared two  pieces  against  such  an  eventuality).  Cheers  and  catcalls  at  the  performance, 
and  at  a  repetition  a  few  weeks  later  in  St.  Petersburg,  put  the  young  composer's 
name  on  everyone's  lips.  Prokofiev  astutely  used  the  excitement  when,  in  his  final  year 
at  the  conservatory  (1913-14),  he  aimed  for  the  Rubinstein  Prize,  the  top  piano 
award  offered  by  the  institution,  choosing  as  his  competition  piece  not  a  classical  con- 
certo but  his  own  work,  even  going  to  the  extent  of  having  the  score  printed  for  the 
occasion!  (He  won  the  prize,  though  the  judges  were  not  unanimous.) 

What  impressed  the  first  audience  was  the  explosive  rhythm  and  assertively  percus- 
sive qualities  of  the  piano  part.  The  concerto  is  brief— a  single  movement  lasting 
barely  fifteen  minutes— yet  it  contains  most  of  the  elements  of  a  traditional  three- 
movement  concerto,  including  a  middle  Andante  section  and  an  Allegro  scherzando 
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that  develops  material  from  the  opening.  This  energetic,  driving  music  was  a  far  cry 
from  the  current  standard  of  "modern"  Russian  concertos,  which  had  been  set  by 
Rachmaninoff  and  Scriabin.  When  the  work  was  first  heard  at  the  Pasdeloup  concerts 
in  Paris,  the  program  annotator  described  it  as  an  allegro  movement  in  sonata  form, 
a  description  with  which  the  composer  concurred.  Already  Prokofiev  reveals  the  twin 
trademark  aspects  of  his  style:  on  the  one  hand,  glittering  showmanship  with  sassy 
turns  and  surprising  chromatic  twists,  and,  on  the  other,  a  ready  vein  of  lyricism  in 
the  long,  rounded  melody  (heard  on  the  clarinet)  in  the  contrasting  slow  section. 

Claude  Debussy 
Images,  for  orchestra 

Achille-Claude  Debussy  was  born  at  St.  Germaine-en-Laye,  Department  of  Seine-et- 
Oise,  France,  on  August  22,  1862  and  died  in  Paris  on  March  25,  1918.  His  Images 
occupied  him  in  several  stages  between  1905  and  1912:  he  composed  "Gigues"  in  1909- 
12,  "Iberia"  in  1906-08,  and  "Rondes  de  printemps"  in  1905-09.  Gabriel  Pierne  con- 
ducted the  orchestra  of  the  Concerts  Colonne  in  the  premiere  of  "Iberia, "  which  took 
place  in  Paris  on  February  20,  1910;  "Rondes  de  printemps"  was  heard  soon  after,  on 
March  2.  "Gigues"  did  not  receive  its  first  performance  until  January  26,  1913.  The  full 
orchestra  for  Images  includes  three  flutes  (third  doubling  second  piccolo),  piccolo,  two 
oboes  and  English  horn  (plus  oboe  d'amore  in  "Gigues"),  four  clarinets,  three  bassoons 
and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  tam- 
bourine, snare  drum,  castanets,  xylophone,  celesta,  cymbals,  chimes,  two  harps,  and 
strings. 

After  completing  his  opera  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  which  is  all  hints  and  subtleties, 
pastel  shades  and  mists,  Debussy  was  eager  to  move  into  a  different  mode,  to  com- 
pose livelier,  more  outgoing  music.  The  years  following  Pelleas  were  busy,  seeing  the 
composition  of  La  Mer,  the  Danse  sacre  and  Danse  profane,  the  two  books  of  Images 
for  piano,  and  the  triptych  entitled  Images  for  orchestra.  These  were  the  years  in 
which  Debussy  began  to  become  voguish;  Pierre  Lalo  noted  in  1906,  "The  Debussyist 
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religion  has  replaced  the  Wagnerian  religion."  His  popular  success,  however,  was 
short-lived.  Debussy's  constant  search  for  new  paths,  though  enormously  fruitful  to 
his  fellow  composers,  outstripped  the  willingness  of  his  audiences  to  follow  much 
beyond  La  Mer  and  Iberia,  so  that,  just  as  his  health  was  beginning  to  decline  with 
the  first  signs  of  the  cancer  that  was  eventually  to  prove  fatal,  he  was  also  starting  to 
lose  the  audience  that  had  so  recently  discovered  him. 

The  orchestral  Images  started  in  Debussy's  mind  as  a  set  of  works  for  two  pianos, 
obviously  intended  as  a  counterpart  to  the  Images  for  piano.  All  three  works  in  the 
score  evoke  folk  music  and  folk  traditions  of  England,  Spain,  and  France,  respec- 
tively. As  published,  the  orchestral  Images  consists  of  three  pieces:  Gigues,  Iberia,  and 
Rondes  de  printemps.  The  order,  however,  is  purely  arbitrary,  not  reflecting  the  order 
of  composition. 

The  title  Gigues  ("Jigs")  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  lively  and  cheerful  score,  partic- 
ularly when  we  learn  that  Debussy  bases  much  of  his  material  on  an  English  folk 
tune,  "The  Keel  Row."  But  the  baleful  sound  of  the  oboe  d'amore  undercuts  any 
dancing  character  in  the  work,  giving  it  rather  an  air  of  desperate  jollity.  Debussy 
found  "The  Keel  Row"  tune  in  a  collection  by  Charles  Bordes,  who  had  set  to  the 
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English  folk  melody  a  poem,  Streets,  that  Verlaine  had  written  in  England,  with  the 
opening  line  "Danson  la  gigue!"  ("Let  us  dance  the  jig!")  But  this  line  is  ironic,  an 
imitation  to  nostalgia  and  sadness  — and  that  is  how  Debussy  has  treated  it  in  Qigues, 
which  — significantly— he  originally  called  Gigues  tristes. 

Iberia,  composed  first,  is  further  subdivided  into  three  sections,  reflecting  aspects  of 
Debussy's  imaginative  picture  of  Spain.  Like  Bizet,  whose  Carmen  so  richly  evokes 
the  Spanish  scene,  Debussy  knew  his  Spain  only  by  way  of  literature  and  art.  He 
quoted  no  actual  folk  tunes  in  his  "Spanish"  score  yet  brilliantly  recreated  the  imag- 
ined "feel"  of  a  day  in  Spain.  So  successful  was  he  in  this  respect  that  Iberia  is  widely 
regarded  as  the  finest  "Spanish"  music  ever  written,  even  by  native  Spanish  compos- 
ers like  Manuel  de  Falla,  who  found  here  the  way  to  treat  their  own  cultural  heritage 
in  music.  The  first  movement,  Par  les  Rues  et  par  les  chemins  ("Through  the  streets 
and  byways"),  is  built  of  a  series  of  brief  ideas  that  weave  in  and  out  like  fragments 
of  songs  half-heard  while  passing  from  street  to  street.  The  central  nocturne,  Les 
Parfums  de  la  nuit  ("The  perfumes  of  the  night"),  is  sultry  and  laden  with  suppressed 
passion.  Debussy  avoids  a  cheap  erotic  climax  by  linking  the  movement  directly  to  the 
final  section,  he  Matin  d'un  jour  de  fete  ("The  morning  of  a  festival  day"),  a  transition 
from  night  to  day  of  which  he  was  particularly  proud,  writing1  to  his  friend  Andre 
Caplet  after  rehearsals  were  underway: 

You  cannot  imagine  how  naturally  the  transition  ...  is  achieved.  It  sounds  like 
music  which  has  not  been  written  down!  And  the  whole  rising  feeling,  the  awak- 
ening of  people  and  of  nature.  There  is  a  watermelon  vendor  and  children 
whistling— I  see  them  all  clearly. 

The  last  movement  is  replete  with  splashes  of  one  thing  and  another  — the  composer 
called  them  "realities"  —  thrown  out  in  a  display  of  seemingly  incoherent  energy,  bril- 
liantly lighted  throughout  by  the  masterful  treatment  of  the  orchestra. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Arnold  Schoenberg 

Three-Times-Seven  Poems  from  Albert  Giraud's 

Pierrot  Lunaire 

PART  I 


1.  Mondestrunken 

Den  Wein,  den  man  mit  Augen  trinkt, 
Giesst  Nachts  der  Mond  in  Wogen  nieder, 
Und  eine  Springflut  iibersehwemmt 

Den  stillen  Horizont. 

Geliiste,  schauerlich  und  siiss, 
Durchschwimmen  ohne  Zahl  die  Fluten! 

Den  Wein,  den  man  mit  Augen  trinkt, 
Giesst  Naehts  der  Mond  in  Wogen  nieder. 

Der  Dichter,  den  die  Andaeht  treibt 
Berauscht  sich  an  dem  heilgen  Tranke, 
Gen  Himmel  wendet  er  verzuckt 

Das  Haupt  und  taumelnd  saugt  und 

schlurft  er 
Den  Wein,  den  man  mit  Augen  trinkt. 


1.  Moondrunk 

The  wine  that  only  eyes  can  drink 

Pours  nighttimes  from  the  moon  in  waves, 

And  its  springtime  tide  floods  over 

The  horizon's  quiet  bowl. 

Aching  lusts,  shocking  and  sweet, 
Float  beyond  measure  in  the  gushing 
philter! 

The  wine  that  only  eyes  can  drink, 
Pours  nighttimes  from  the  moon  in  waves. 

The  poet,  under  piety's  cover 

Gets  ruddled  on  the  holy  brew; 

Towards  Heaven,  rapt,  tilts  back  his  head 

And  giddily  reeling  laps  and  swills 
The  wine  that  only  eyes  can  drink. 


Pierrot  Lunaire  —  The  Production 

Schoenberg' s  Pierrot  Lunaire  has  always  held  a  special  place  in  the  repertoire 
of  Elise  Ross,  and  this  production  belongs  particularly  to  her.  In  the  1970s  Ms. 
Ross  worked  closely  with  composer-producer-designer  Sylvano  Bussotti,  a  con- 
troversial figure  of  the  European  avant-garde  scene,  and  became  the  leading 
interpreter  of  his  work.  During  this  period  Ms.  Ross  commissioned  a  costume 
for  Pierrot  Lunaire  from  Bussotti;  it  is  that  costume,  made  of  100-year-old 
Italian  silk  and  based  on  the  commedia  delVarte  figure,  that  she  will  wear  for 
tonight's  performance.  Together,  Bussotti  and  Ross  created  this  choreographed 
production  of  Pierrot  Lunaire  based  on  the  mime  movements  of  commedia 
delVarte.  It  is,  at  once,  simple,  stylish,  and  intensely  dramatic,  relying  for  its 
impact  on  the  extravagance  of  the  costume  and  a  single  shaft  of  light  repre- 
senting moonlight.  Elise  Ross  has  given  many  performances  of  this  production, 
including  a  performance  at  one  of  the  Birmingham  Contemporary  Music 
Group's  first  concerts  in  1987,  and  a  performance  with  pianist  Emanuel  Ax 
and  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  last  summer. 
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2.  Colonibine 

Des  Mondlichts  bleiche  Bliiten, 
Die  weissen  Wunderrosen, 
Bliihn  in  den  Julinachten  — 
0  brach  ich  eine  nur! 

Mein  banges  Leid  zu  lindern, 
Such  ich  am  dunklen  Strome 
Des  Mondlichts  bleiche  Bliiten, 
Die  weissen  Wunderrosen. 

Gestillt  war  all  mein  Sehnen, 
Diirft  ich  so  marchenheimlich, 
So  selig  leis  —  entblattern 
Auf  deine  braunen  Haare 
Des  Mondlichts  bleiche  Bliiten! 


2.  Columbine 

The  moonlight's  pallid  blossoms, 
The  white  and  wondrous  roses, 
Bloom  in  midsummer  midnights  — 
0!  could  I  pluck  but  one! 

To  still  my  luckless  grieving 
I  seek  in  Lethe's  murky  stream 
The  moonlight's  pallid  blossoms, 
The  white  and  wondrous  roses. 

All  my  yearning  would  be  sated 
Could  I,  in  fairytale  secret, 
In  gentle  bliss  ...  rip  petal  from  petal 
And  scatter  in  your  auburn  hair 
The  moonlight's  pallid  blossoms. 


3.  Der  Dandy 

Mit  einem  phantastischen  Lichtstrahl 
Erleuchtet  der  Mond  die  krystallnen 

Placons 
Auf  dem  schwarzen,  hochheiligen 

Waschtisch 
Des  schweigenden  Dandys  von  Bergamo. 

In  tonender,  bronzener  Schale 
Lacht  hell  die  Fontane,  metallischen 

Klangs. 
Mit  einem  phantastischen  Lichtstrahl 
Erleuchtet  der  Mond  die  krystallnen 

Flacons. 

Pierrot  mit  dem  wachsernen  Antlitz 
Stent  sinnend  und  denkt:  wie  er 

heute  sich  schminkt? 
Fort  schiebt  er  das  Rot  und  des  Orients 

Griin 
Und  bemalt  sein  Gesicht  in  erhabenem 

Stil 
Mit  einem  phantastischen  Mondstrahl. 


3.  The  Dandy 

With  a  fantastical  ray  of  light 

The  moon  strikes  sparks  from  the  crystal 

flacons 
On  that  ebony  high  altar,  the  washstand 

Of  the  laconic  dandy  from  Bergamo. 

In  the  resonant  bronze  basin 
Water  spurts  noisily  with  metallic 

laughter. 
With  a  fantastical  ray  of  light 
The  moon  strikes  sparks  from  the  crystal 

flacons. 

He  of  the  waxworks  face,  Pierrot, 
Racks  his  brain  and  thinks:  How  shall  I 

make  me  up  today? 
Vetoes  rouge  and  Orient  green 

And  paints  his  phizz  in  loftier 

style  — 
With  a  fantastical  ray  of  light. 


4.  Eine  blasse  Wascherin 

Eine  blasse  Wascherin 

Wascht  zur  Nachtzeit  bleiche  Tiicher, 

Nackte,  silberweisse  Arme 

Streckt  sie  nieder  in  die  Flut. 

Durch  die  Lichtung  schleichen  Winde, 

Leis  bewegen  sie  den  Strom. 

Eine  blasse  Wascherin 

Wascht  zur  Nachtzeit  bleiche  Tiicher. 

Und  die  sanfte  Magd  des  Himmels, 
Von  den  Zweigen  zart  umschmeichelt, 
Breitet  auf  die  dunklen  Wiesen 
Ihre  lichtgewobnen  Linnen  — 
Eine  blasse  Wascherin. 


4.  A  Pale  Washerwoman 

A  washerwoman  pale  as  a  sheet 
Washes  nights  her  bleachpale  linen, 
Dips  naked  arms  white  as  silver 
Glistening  down  into  the  stream. 

Through  the  clearing  sidle  breezes 
Gently  ruffling  up  the  river. 
A  washerwoman  pale  as  a  sheet 
Washes  nights  her  bleachpale  linen. 

Heaven's  lovely  livid  scullion, 
By  the  branches  gently  tickled, 
Lays  out  upon  the  darkling  meadows 
Her  bedlinen  woven  of  threads  of  light 
A  washerwoman  pale  as  a  sheet. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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5.  Valse  de  Chopin 

Wie  ein  blasser  Tropfen  Bluts 
Farbt  die  Lippen  einer  Kranken, 
Also  raht  auf  diesen  Tonen 
Ein  vernichtungssuchtger  Reiz. 

Wilder  Lust  Accorde  storen 
Der  Verzweiflung  eisgen  Traum  — 
Wie  ein  blasser  Tropfen  Bluts 
Farbt  die  Lippen  einer  Kranken. 

Heiss  und  jauchzend,  siiss  und 

schmachtend, 
Melancholisch  diistrer  Walzer, 
Kommst  mir  nimmer  aus  den  Sinnen! 
Haftest  mir  an  den  Gedanken, 
Wie  ein  blasser  Tropfen  Bluts! 


5.  Valse  de  Chopin 

Like  a  spitwatered  drop  of  blood  Rouging 
the  lips  of  the  phthisic  sick, 
So  upon  these  morbid  tones 
There  lies  a  soul-destroying  spell. 

Crimson  chords  of  fierce  desire 
Splatter  despair's  white-icy  dream  — 
Like  a  spitwatered  drop  of  blood  Rouging 
the  lips  of  the  phthisic  sick. 

Hot  exultant,  sweetly  longing, 

Melancholy  nightwood  waltz 
Nagging  sleepless  at  my  brain, 
Cleaving  to  my  every  thought, 
Like  a  spitwatered  drop  of  blood! 


6.  Madonna 

Steig,  o  Mutter  aller  Schmerzen, 
Auf  den  Altar  meiner  Verse! 
Blut  aus  deinen  magren  Briisten 
Hat  des  Schwertes  Wut  vergossen. 

Deine  ewig  frischen  Wunden 
Gleichen  Augen,  rot  und  offen. 
Steig,  o  Mutter  aller  Schmerzen, 
Auf  den  Altar  meiner  Verse! 

In  den  abgezehrten  Handen 
Haltst  du  deines  Sohnes  Leiche, 
Ihn  zu  zeigen  aller  Menschheit  — 
Doch  der  Blick  der  Menschen  meidet 
Dich,  o  Mutter  aller  Schmerzen! 


6.  Madonna 

Mount,  Madonna  of  all  sorrows, 
Upon  the  altar  of  my  verses! 
Blood  from  out  thy  milkless  breasts 
Spilled  at  the  saber's  angry  slash. 

Thy  wounds,  fresh  always,  weeping  blood, 
Are  sleepless  eyes,  red  and  staring. 
Mount,  Madonna  of  all  sorrows, 
Upon  the  altar  of  my  verses! 

In  thy  fleshless  wasted  hands 

Thou  holdst  the  corpse  that  was  thy  Son 

As  tidings  to  a  careless  world 

But  still  they  turn  their  eyes  away 

Prom  thee,  Madonna  of  all  sorrows. 


7.  Der  kranke  Mond 

Du  nachtig  todeskranker  Mond 
Dort  auf  des  Himmels  schwarzem  Pfuhl, 
Dein  Blick,  so  fiebernd  iibergross, 
Bannt  mich  wie  fremde  Melodie. 

An  unstillbarem  Liebesleid 

Stirbst  du,  an  Sehnsucht,  tief  erstickt, 

Du  nachtig  todeskranker  Mond 

Dort  auf  des  Himmels  schwarzem  Pfuhl. 

Den  Liebsten,  der  im  Sinnenrausch 
Gedankenlos  zur  Liebsten  schleicht, 
Belustigt  deiner  Strahlen  Spiel  — 
Dein  bleiches,  qualgebornes  Blut, 
Du  nachtig  todeskranker  Mond. 


7.  The  Sick  Moon 

You  darkgloomed  lifesick  deathbed  moon 
Splayed  white  on  night-sky's  pillow, 
Your  huge  and  feverswollen  face 
Holds  me  fast,  like  alien  tones. 

From  stanchless  quenchless  ache  of  love 
You'll  die  of  yearning,  choked  and 

smothered, 
You  darkgloomed  lifesick  deathbed  moon 
Splayed  white  on  night-sky's  pillow. 

The  lovedrunk  lover  on  his  way 
Thoughtless  to  his  lover's  bed 
Applauds  as  charming  silver  rays 
The  hueless  pain-born  blood  you  spill, 
You  darkgloomed  lifesick  deathbed  moon. 
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8.  Nacht  (Passacaglia) 

Finstre,  schwarze  Riesenfalter 
Toteten  der  Sonne  Glanz. 
Ein  geschlossnes  Zauberbuch, 
Ruht  der  Horizont— verschwiegen. 

Aus  dem  Qualm  verlorner  Tiefen 
Steigt  ein  Duft,  Erinnrung  mordend! 
Finstre,  schwarze  Riesenfalter 
Toteten  der  Sonne  Glanz. 

Und  vom  Himmel  erdenwarts 
Senken  sich  mit  schweren  Schwingen 
Unsichtbar  die  Ungetiime 
Auf  die  Menschenherzen  nieder  .  .  . 
Finstre,  schwarze  Riesenfalter. 


8.  Night  (Passacaglia) 

Sinister  giant  black  butterflies 
Eclipse  the  blazing  disk  of  sun. 
Like  a  sealed-up  book  of  wizard's  spells 
Sleeps  the  horizon  —  secret  silent. 

From  dank  forgotten  depths  of  Lethe 
A  scent  floats  up,  to  murder  memory. 
Sinister  giant  black  butterflies 
Eclipse  the  blazing  disk  of  sun. 

And  from  heaven  downward  dropping 
To  the  earth  in  leaden  circles, 
Invisible,  the  monstrous  swarm 
Descends  upon  the  hearts  of  men, 
Sinister  giant  black  butterflies. 


9.  Gebet  an  Pierrot 

Pierrot!  Mein  Lachen 
Hab  ich  verlernt! 
Das  Bild  des  Glanzes 
Zerfioss  —  Zerfloss! 

Schwarz  weht  die  Flagge 
Mir  nun  vom  Mast. 
Pierrot!  Mein  Lachen 
Hab  ich  verlernt! 

0  gieb  mir  wieder, 
Rossarzt  der  Seele, 
Schneemann  der  Lyrik, 
Durchlaucht  vom  Monde, 
Pierrot  — mein  Lachen! 


9.  Prayer  to  Pierrot 

Pierrot!  My  laughter's 
All  forgot! 
The  radiant  image 
Dissolved  —  dissolved! 

Black  blows  the  flag 
That  flies  at  my  mast. 
Pierrot!  My  laughter's 
All  forgot! 

0  give  me  back  — 

Soul's  Veterinarian, 

Snowman  of  Verse, 

Your  Way-Up-Highness  the  Moon, 

Pierrot  —  my  laughter! 


10.  Raub 

Rote,  furstliche  Rubine, 
Blutge  Tropfen  alten  Ruhmes, 
Schlummern  in  den  Totenschreinen, 
Drunten  in  den  Grabgewolben. 

Nachts,  mit  seinen  Zechkumpanen, 
Steigt  Pierrot  hinab  —  zu  rauben 
Rote,  furstliche  Rubine, 
Blutge  Tropfen  alten  Ruhmes. 

Doch  da  — strauben  sich  die  Haare, 
Bleiche  Furcht  bannt  sie  am  Platze: 
Durch  die  Finsternis— wie  Augen!  — 
Stieren  aus  den  Totenschreinen 
Rote,  furstliche  Rubine. 


10.  Theft 

Red  and  princely  rubies, 
Bloody  drops  of  fabled  fame, 
Slumber  with  dead  men's  bones 
Beneath  the  vaults  of  sepulchers. 

At  night,  with  fellow  tipplers, 
Pierrot  breaks  in  —  to  steal 
Red  and  princely  rubies, 
Bloody  drops  of  fabled  fame. 

But  there!— their  hair's  on  end  — 
Livid  fear  turns  them  to  stone: 
Through  the  dark  like  gleaming  eyes 
Goggle  from  the  chests  of  bones 
Red  and  princely  rubies. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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11.  Rote  Messe 

Zu  grausem  Abendmahle, 
Beim  Blendeglanz  des  Goldes, 
Beim  Plackerschein  der  Kerzen, 
Naht  dem  Altar  — Pierrot! 

Die  Hand,  die  gottgeweihte, 
Zerreisst  die  Priesterkleider 
Zu  grausem  Abendmahle, 
Beim  Blendeglanz  des  Goldes. 

Mit  segnender  Geberde 
Zeigt  er  den  bangen  Seelen 
Die  triefend  rote  Hostie: 
Sein  Herz  —  in  blutgen  Fingern  - 
Zu  grausem  Abendmahle! 


11.  Red  Mass 

At  the  gruesome  Eucharist, 
In  the  trumpery  golden  glare, 
In  the  shuddering  candlelight, 
To  the  altar  comes  — Pierrot! 

His  hand,  by  Grace  anointed, 
Rips  open  his  priestly  vestment 
At  the  gruesome  Eucharist, 
In  the  trumpery  golden  glare. 

With  hand  upraised  in  blessing 

He  holds  aloft  to  trembling  souls 

The  holy  crimson-oozing  Host: 

His  ripped-out  heart  —  in  bloody  fingers 

At  the  gruesome  Eucharist. 


12.  Galgenlied 

Die  diirre  Dime 
Mit  langem  Halse 
Wird  seine  letzte 
Geliebte  sein. 

In  seinem  Hirne 
Steckt  wie  ein  Nagel 
Die  diirre  Dime 
Mit  langem  Halse. 

Schlank  wie  die  Pinie, 
Am  Hals  ein  Zopfchen 


12.  Gallows  Ditty 

The  wood-dry  whore 
With  rope-long  neck 
Will  be  the  last  lover 
To  hold  him  tight. 

She  sticks  in  his  brain 
Like  a  hammered-in  nail, 
The  wood-dry  whore 
With  rope-long  neck. 

Pinetree-scrawny 
With  hank  of  hair, 
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Wolliistig  wird  sie 
Den  Schelm  umhalsen, 
Die  diirre  Dime! 


The  lecher,  she'll  grab 
The  wretch's  neck, 
The  wood-dry  whore! 


13.  Enthauptung 

Der  Mond,  ein  blankes  Tiirkenschwert 
Auf  einem  schwarzen  Seidenkissen, 
Gespenstisch  gross  — draut  er  hinab 
Durch  schmerzensdunkle  Nacht. 

Pierrot  irrt  ohne  Rast  umher 
Und  starrt  empor  in  Todesangsten 
Zum  Mond,  dem  blanken  Tiirkenschwert 
Auf  einem  schwarzen  Seidenkissen. 

Es  schlottern  unter  ihm  die  Knie, 
Ohnmachtig  bricht  er  jah  zusammen. 
Er  wahnt:  es  sause  strafend  schon 
Auf  seinen  Siinderhals  hernieder 
Der  Mond,  das  blanke  Tiirkenschwert. 


13.  Beheading 

The  moon,  a  naked  scimitar 
Upon  a  black  silk  cushion, 
Ghostly  huge  hangs  threatening  down 
Through  night  as  dark  as  woe. 

Pierrot,  who  paces  about  in  panic, 
Stares  up  and  feels  the  clutch  of  death 
At  sight  of  moon,  a  naked  scimitar 
Upon  a  black  silk  cushion. 

Knees  atremble,  quaking,  shaking, 
He  falls  into  a  faint  of  fright, 
Convinced  it's  slashing  down  already 
On  his  guilty  sinful  neck, 
The  moon,  the  naked  scimitar. 


14.  Die  Kreuze 

Heilge  Kreuze  sind  die  Verse, 
Dran  die  Dichter  stumm  verbluten, 
Blindgeschlagen  von  der  Geier 
Flatterndem  Gespensterschwarme! 

In  den  Leibern  schwelgten  Schwerter, 
Prunkend  in  des  Blutes  Scharlach! 
Heilge  Kreuze  sind  die  Verse, 
Dran  die  Dichter  stumm  verbluten. 

Tot  das  Haupt  —  erstarrt  die  Locken- 
Fern,  verweht  der  Larm  des  Pobels. 
Langsam  sinkt  die  Sonne  nieder, 
Eine  rote  Konigskrone.  — 
Heilge  Kreuze  sind  die  Verse! 


14.  The  Crosses 

Poems  are  poets'  holy  crosses 
Where  they,  silent,  bleed  to  death, 
Eyes  struck  blind  by  beating  wings 
Of  a  spectral  vulture  swarm. 

Their  ragged  flesh  the  prey  of  daggers 
Reveling  in  their  scarlet  blood! 
Poems  are  poets'  holy  crosses 
Where  they,  silent,  bleed  to  death. 

Bowed  and  wounded  sinks  the  head, 
Afar  the  silly  mob  still  prattles. 
Slowly  solemn  sinks  the  sun, 
Gold  and  red  of  royal  crown. 
Poems  are  poets'  holy  crosses. 


PART  HI 


15.  Heimweh 

Lieblich  klagend  — ein  kristallnes  Seufzen 
Aus  Italiens  alter  Pantomime 
Klingts  heriiber:  wie  Pierrot  so  holzern, 
So  modern  sentimental  geworden. 

Und  es  tont  durch  seines  Herzens  Wiiste, 
Tont  gedampft  durch  alle  Sinne  wieder, 
Lieblich  klagend  — ein  kristallnes  Seufzen 
Aus  Italiens  alter  Pantomime. 

Da  vergisst  Pierrot  die  Trauermienen! 
Durch  den  bleichen  Feuerschein  des 

Mondes, 
Durch  des  Lichtmeers  Fluten  —  schweift 

die  Sehnsucht 
Kuhn  hinauf,  empor  zum  Heimathimmel, 
Lieblich  klagend  — ein  kristallnes  Seufzen! 


15.  Homesickness 

Gently  keening,  a  crystalline  sighing 
Voice  out  of  Italy's  old  pantomime 
Complains  how  Pierrot's  grown  so  wooden, 
So  trite  and  mawkish,  inanely  a  la  mode. 

When  its  voice  is  heard  in  the  wilderness 
Of  his  heart  and  all  his  senses, 
Gently  keening,  a  crystalline  sighing 
Voice  out  of  Italy's  old  pantomime, 

Pierrot  drops  his  churlish  sulking, 
And  through  wan  flame  of  moonlight, 

Through  tides  of  light,  his  homesick 

yearning 
Soars  abroad  to  happier  skies, 
Gently  keening,  a  crystalline  sighing. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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16.  Gemeinheit! 

16.  Vidgar  Horseplay! 

In  den  blanken  Kopf  Cassanders, 

Into  Pantaloon's  bonebald  head  — 

Dessen  Schrein  die  Luft  durchzetert, 

Who  screams  and  shrieks  and  rends  the 

Bohrt  Pierrot  mit  Heuchlermienen, 

air  — 
Pierrot,  that  ace  of  hypocrites, 

Zartlich  —  einen  Schadelbohrer! 

Drills  — tenderly!— with  a  surgeon's  borer. 

Darauf  stopft  er  mit  dem  Daumen 

Then  uses  his  thumb  to  pack  and  tamp 

Seinen  echten  tiirkschen  Taback 

His  choicest  blend  of  Turkish  tobacco 

In  den  blanken  Kopf  Cassanders, 

Into  Pantaloon's  bonebald  head  — 

Dessen  Schrein  die  Luft  durchzetert! 

Who  screams  and  shrieks  and  rends  the  air. 

Dann  dreht  er  ein  Rohr  von  Weichsel 

Then  screws  a  stem  of  cherrywood 

Hinten  in  die  glatte  Glatze 

Into  the  back  of  the  polished  pate, 

Und  behabig  schmaucht  und  pafft  er 

Lights  up  and  nonchalantly  puffs  away 

Seinen  echten  tiirkschen  Taback 

At  his  choicest  blend  of  Turkish  tobacco 

Aus  dem  blanken  Kopf  Cassanders! 

Through  Pantaloon's  bonebald  head! 

17.  Parodie 

17.  Parody 

Stricknadeln,  blank  und  blinkend, 

With  knitting  needles  steely  bright 

In  ihrem  grauen  Haar, 

Stuck  in  her  mousegray  hair, 

Sitzt  die  Duenna  murmelnd, 

The  duenna  sits  there  all  atwitter 

Im  roten  Rockchen  da. 

In  her  best  red  party  frock. 

Sie  wartet  in  der  Laube, 

She's  waiting  'neath  the  bower, 

Sie  liebt  Pierrot  mit  Schmerzen, 

Ablaze  for  Pierrot  with  passion, 

Stricknadeln,  blank  und  blinkend, 

With  knitting  needles  steely  bright 

In  ihrem  grauen  Haar. 

Stuck  in  her  mousegray  hair. 

Da  plotzlich  — horch!— ein  Wispern! 

Suddenly — hark!  —  a  whisper, 

Ein  Windhauch  kichert  leise: 

The  titter  of  a  puff  of  wind: 

Der  Mond,  der  bose  Spotter, 

The  moon,  coldhearted  cynic, 

Afft  nach  mit  seinen  Strahlen  — 

Is  aping  with  quicksilver  beams 

Stricknadeln,  blink  und  blank. 

Those  knitting  needles  steely  bright. 

18.  Der  Mondfleck 

18.  The  Moonfleck 

Einen  weissen  Fleck  des  hellen  Mondes 

With  a  fleck  of  white  —  bright  patch  of 

moonlight  — 

Auf  dem  Riicken  seines  schwarzen  Rockes, 

On  the  back  of  his  black  jacket, 

So  spaziert  Pierrot  im  lauen  Abend, 

Pierrot  strolls  about  in  the  mild  evening  air 

Aufzusuchen  Grluck  und  Abenteuer. 

On  his  night-time  hunt  for  fun  and  good 

pickings. 

Plotzlich  stort  ihn  was  an  seinem  Anzug, 

Suddenly  something  strikes  him  as  wrong, 

Er  beschaut  sich  rings  und  findet  richtig— 

He  checks  his  clothes  over  and  sure  enough 

finds 

Einen  weissen  Fleck  des  hellen  Mondes 

A  fleck  of  white— bright  patch  of 

moonlight  — 

Auf  dem  Riicken  seines  schwarzen  Rockes. 

On  the  back  of  his  black  jacket. 

Warte!  denkt  er:  das  ist  so  ein  Gipsfleck! 

Damn!  he  thinks,  There's  a  spot  of  white 

plaster! 

Wischt  und  wischt,  doch— bringt  ihn  nicht 

Rubs  and  rubs,  but  can't  get  rid  of  it, 

herunter! 

Und  so  geht  er,  giftgeschwollen,  weiter, 

So  goes  on  his  way,  his  pleasure  poisoned, 

Reibt  und  reibt  bis  an  den  fruhen 

Rubbing  and  rubbing  till  dawn  comes  up  — 

Morgen  — 

Einen  weissen  Fleck  des  hellen  Mondes. 

At  a  fleck  of  white,  a  bright  patch  of 

moonlight! 
40 

19.  Serenade 

Mit  groteskem  Riesenbogen 
Kratzt  Pierrot  auf  seiner  Bratsche, 
Wie  der  Storch  auf  einem  Beine, 
Knipst  er  triib  ein  Pizzicato. 

Plotzlich  naht  Cassander— wiitend 
Ob  des  nachtgen  Virtuosen  — 
Mit  groteskem  Riesenbogen 
Kratzt  Pierrot  auf  seiner  Bratsche. 

Von  sich  wirft  er  jetzt  die  Bratsche: 
Mit  der  delikaten  Linken 
Fasst  den  Kahlkopf  er  am  Kragen  — 
Traumend  spielt  er  auf  der  Glatze 
Mit  groteskem  Riesenbogen. 


19.  Serenade 

With  grotesquely  giant-sized  bow 
Pierrot  draws  cat-squeals  from  his  viola. 
Like  a  stork,  on  one  leg  balanced, 
He  plucks  a  doleful  pizzicato. 

Out  pops  furious  Pantaloon 
Raging  at  the  night-time  virtuoso  — 
With  grotesquely  giant-sized  bow 
Pierrot  draws  cat-squeals  from  his  viola. 

So  the  player  drops  his  fiddle; 
Delicately,  with  his  skilled  left  hand, 
Grabs  old  baldy  by  the  collar  — 
And  dreamily  plays  upon  his  pate 
With  grotesquely  giant-sized  bow. 


20.  Heimfahrt  (Barcarole) 

Der  Mondstrahl  ist  das  Ruder, 
Seerose  dient  als  Boot: 
Drauf  fahrt  Pierrot  gen  Siiden 
Mit  gutem  Reisewind. 

Der  Strom  summt  tiefe  Skalen 
Und  wiegt  den  leichten  Kahn. 
Der  Mondstrahl  ist  das  Ruder, 
Seerose  dient  als  Boot. 

Nach  Bergamo,  zur  Heimat, 
Kehrt  nun  Pierrot  zuriick; 
Schwach  dammert  schon  in  Osten 
Der  grime  Horizont. 
—  Der  Mondstrahl  ist  das  Ruder. 


20.  Homeward  Journey  (Barcarole) 

With  moonbeam  as  his  rudder, 
His  boat  a  water  lily, 
Pierrot  sails  softly  southward 
Driven  onward  by  the  wind. 

The  river  hums  its  watery  scales 
And  gently  rocks  his  skiff, 
With  moonbeam  as  his  rudder, 
His  boat  a  water  lily. 

To  Bergamo,  his  native  land, 
Pierrot  is  homeward  bound. 
Pale  dawns  already  in  the  east 
The  green  of  morning's  rim 
—With  moonbeam  as  his  rudder. 


21.  O  alter  Duft 

0  alter  Duft  aus  Marchenzeit, 
Berauschest  wieder  meine  Sinne! 
Ein  narrisch  Heer  von  Schelmerein 
Durchschwirrt  die  leichte  Luft. 

Ein  gliickhaft  Wunschen  macht  mich  froh 
Nach  Preuden,  die  ich  lang  verachtet: 
0  alter  Duft  aus  Marchenzeit, 
Berauschest  wieder  mich! 

All  meinen  Unmut  gab  ich  preis; 
Aus  meinem  sonnumrahmten  Fenster 
Beschau  ich  frei  die  liebe  Welt 
Und  traum  hinaus  in  selge  Weiten... 
0  alter  Duft  — aus  Marchenzeit! 

—Albert  Giraud,  German  trans, 
by  0.  E.  Hartleben 


21.  O  Scent  of  Fabled  Yesteryear 

0  scent  of  fabled  yesteryear, 
Befuddling  my  senses  with  bygone  joys! 
A  silly  swarm  of  idle  fancies 
Murmurs  through  the  gentle  air. 

A  happy  ending  so  long  yearned  for 
Recalls  old  pleasures  long  disdained: 
0  scent  of  fabled  yesteryear, 
Befuddling  me  again! 

My  bitter  mood  has  turned  to  peace; 
My  sundrenched  window  opens  wide 
On  daytime  thoughts  of  world  I  love, 
To  daydreams  of  a  world  beyond  .  .  . 
0  scent  of  fabled  yesteryear! 

—  translation  by  Robert  Erich  Wolf 
[Used  by  permission  of  Nonesuch  Records] 
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MUSIC  OF  1913 

Claude  Debussy 
Jeux  —  Poeme  danse 

Achille-Claude  Debussy  was  born  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye  on  August  22,  1862,  and  died 
in  Paris  on  March  25,  1918.  He  composed  his  "danced  poem"  entitled  Jeux  ("Games") 
during  the  late  summer  of  1912.  It  was  first  performed,  with  Nijinsky's  choreography, 
by  the  Ballets  Russes  in  Paris  on  May  15,  1913.  The  score  calls  for  two  piccolos,  two 
flutes,  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons, 
sarrusophone  (replaced  here  by  contrabassoon),  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, tuba,  timpani,  tambourine,  triangle,  cymbals,  celesta,  xylophone,  two  harps,  and 
strings. 

Serge  Diaghilev,  a  successful  impresario,  knew  the  importance  of  publicity.  A  succes 
de  scandale  meant  drawing1  public  attention  to  the  performances  he  presented.  So  his 
first  collaboration  with  Claude  Debussy,  a  ballet  version  of  the  twenty-year-old  score 
Prelude  to  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun,"  first  danced  in  1909,  had  shocked  for  bringing 
the  erotic  theme  of  Mallarme's  poem  onto  the  stage  in  the  performance  of  Vaclav 
Nijinsky;  the  controversy  helped  business.  Jeux  came  in  part  from  the  desire  to  have 
another  piece  by  the  composer  whose  work  had  created  such  notoriety.  Nijinsky  sug- 
gested a  scenario  involving  the  erotic  encounter  of  three  young  men,  but  Diaghilev 
knew  that  there  was  a  difference  between  a  succes  de  scandale  and  a  scandal  pure  and 
simple;  he  was  not  prepared  to  risk  the  latter.  Two  of  the  young  men  were  turned 
into  girls.  The  rest  of  Nijinsky's  proposal  was  communicated  to  Debussy  by  telegram: 
it  was  to  be  a  small-scale  work  with  no  corps  de  ballet,  no  pas  de  deux,  variations, 
large  ensembles:  "Only  boys  and  girls  in  flannels"  and  a  game  of  tennis  interrupted  by 
an  airplane  crash! 

Debussy's  response  was  categorical:  "No,  it's  idiotic  and  unmusical.  I  should  not 
dream  of  writing  a  score  for  this  work."  But  when  his  fee  was  doubled,  Debussy,  in 
financial  straits,  agreed  to  compose.  Nijinsky  was  persuaded  to  omit  the  airplane 
crash  and  Debussy  quickly  found  himself  drawn  into  the  piece,  working  with  unaccus- 
tomed speed.  He  was  caught  up  in  the  possibilities  of  Jeux  ("Games"),  considered  in 
more  ambiguous  ways:  the  rapidly  changing  "games"  of  tennis  and  other  sports,  or 
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the  erotic  games  of  flirtation,  pursuit,  resistance,  and  yielding  that  are  also  inherent 
in  the  scenario.  Both  of  these  aspects  of  life  involve  constantly  changing  perceptions 
of  the  individual  moment  which  might  range  from  the  most  banal  to  the  most  heart- 
stopping,  and  these  responses  affect  the  very  experience  of  time  and  its  flight.  The 
flickering,  changing,  unpredictable  character  of  time's  passage,  and  our  inability  to 
stop  it,  caught  the  composer's  attention.  He  wished  to  capture  some  of  that  sense  of 
change  and  discontinuity  in  his  music.  At  the  same  time  he  insisted  that  there  were 
connections  in  those  diverse  events,  and  he  sought,  as  he  said,  "to  make  something 
inorganic  in  appearance  and  yet  well-ordered  at  its  core." 

Those  subtle  links  apparently  evaded  the  audience  at  the  first  performance,  where 
the  work  was  poorly  received.  To  this  day,  Jeux  has  never  been  especially  popular 
even  in  concert.  From  the  very  beginning  Debussy  seems  to  be  denying  normal  musi- 
cal continuity;  he  juxtaposes  the  extremes  of  tempo  at  the  outset,  the  Tres  lent  of  the 
introduction  suddenly  yielding  to  the  Scherzando,  which  is  specifically  identified  as  the 
basic  tempo.  Throughout  the  many  rapid  changes  of  tempo  or  momentary  adjust- 
ments, we  can  sense  that  Jeux  is  fundamentally  a  fast  waltz  (perhaps  it  was  the 
veiled  seductive,  erotic  overtones  of  the  Viennese  waltz  that  suggested  this  genre  to 
Debussy)  in  which  the  interplay  of  the  young  man  and  the  two  young  women  unfolds 
itself:  flirtation,  jealousy,  various  regroupings  of  the  couples  in  an  amorous  carousel. 
The  three  dancers  arrange  themselves  in  an  ever-changing  combination  of  a  couple 
and  an  odd-one-out.  The  breathless  activity  builds,  just  before  the  end,  to  a  musical 
and  choreographic  climax:  the  orchestra  grows  to  a  fortissimo  tutti  as,  for  the  first 
time  (so  the  scenario  tells  us),  "the  young  man,  in  a  passionate  gesture,  brings 
together  their  three  heads  .  .  .  and  a  triple  kiss  unites  them  in  ecstasy."  But  this  cli- 
mactic, ritual  moment  is  fleeting.  The  trio  is  disturbed  when  another  tennis  ball  sud- 
denly falls  at  their  feet.  The  music  becomes  vaguely  threatening  again;  the  situation 
has  changed,  even  while  remaining  the  same.  As  for  the  three  dancers,  "surprised  and 
frightened,  they  bound  away  and  disappear  into  the  depths  of  the  nocturnal  park." 


Edward  Elgar 

Falstaff,  Symphonic  study  in  C  minor,  Opus  68 

Edward  Elgar  was  born  at  Broadheath,  near  Worcester,  England,  on  June  2,  1857,  and 
died  in  Worcester  on  February  23,  1934.  He  began  working  on  sketches  for  the  material 
that  eventually  became  Falstaff  as  early  as  1902,  and  he  returned  to  it  occasionally 
over  a  period  of  several  years,  but  it  was  not  until  1913  that  he  actually  composed  the 
score  as  we  know  it.  Falstaff  ivas  first  performed  at  the  Leeds  Festival  on  October  2  that 
year,  under  the  composer's  direction.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  snare  drum, 
tambourine,  triangle,  tabor  (snare  drum  without  snares),  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Though  lacking  formal  education  beyond  his  fifteenth  year,  Edward  Elgar's  drive  to 
learn  gave  him  a  well-rounded  knowledge  of  musical  and  literary  subjects.  His  own 
essay  on  Falstaff  reveals  an  enviable  grasp  of  the  Bard  and  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  centuries  of  commentary  on  the  character  of  the  fat  knight.  Falstaff  had,  of 
course,  already  been  the  subject  of  two  successful  operas  (Nicolai's  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  and  Verdi's  Falstaff),  but  these  draw  on  Shakespeare's  later  Falstaff  play, 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  supposedly  written  because  Queen  Elizabeth  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  "Sir  John  in  love."  Falstaff  had  originally  appeared  in  the  two  parts  of 
King  Henry  IV,  and  his  death  was  described  (although  Falstaff  himself  does  not 
appear)  in  King  Henry  V.  It  was  this  original  Falstaff  and  his  changing  relationship 
with  young  Prince  Hal,  later  King  Henry,  that  appealed  to  the  composer.  His  musical 
ideas  issued  forth  in  a  "symphonic  study"  that  deals  with  the  youthful  exploits  of  the 
madcap  prince  and  then,  when  he  becomes  king,  his  refusal  to  recognize  the 'boon 
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companion  of  his  early  days,  a  refusal  that  cuts  Falstaff  to  the  quick  and  brings  on 
his  death  soon  after. 

After  planning  a  Falstaff  work  for  many  years,  Elgar  began  serious  work  on  the 
score  in  January  1913  during  a  vacation  in  Naples  and  Capri.  Returning  to  London 
in  February,  Elgar  himself  was  depressed  and  ill  and  put  off  further  work  on  the 
symphonic  study  until  late  spring.  lie  finally  set  to  work  in  earnest  in  May  and  fin- 
ished the  score  in  June  and  July.  During  a  holiday  in  August  he  wrote  a  set  of  ana- 
lytical notes  that  appeared  in  The  Musical  Times  a  month  before  the  premiere  to  give 
potential  audiences  a  chance  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  new  piece.  The  premiere 
enjoyed  only  a  succes  d'estime,  but  Elgar  himself  regarded  Falstaff  as  his  best  work, 
and  in  some  respects  —  sheer  orchestral  virtuosity,  utter  command  of  color  and  instru- 
mental detail  — there  is  nothing  in  his  output  to  match  it.  For  all  its  brilliance  of  con- 
ception, the  score  offers  considerable  difficulty  to  the  casual  listener  who  has  not  done 
a  fair  bit  of  Shakespearean  homework. 

The  score  is  overtly  programmatic;  it  is  possible  to  explain  almost  every  passage 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  events  of  Shakespeare's  play  and  Elgar's  interpretation 
of  Falstaff  s  character.  At  the  same  time,  Falstaff  can  be  heard  as  a  symphonic  work 
developed  from  a  number  of  specific  thematic  ideas,  without  regard  to  their  narrative 
significance. 

Elgar  saw  Falstaff  (in  the  words  of  the  eighteenth-century  critic  Maurice  Morgann) 
as  "made  up. ..wholly  of  incongruities;  —  a  man  at  once  young  and  old,  enterprizing 
and  fat,  a  dupe  and  a  wit,  harmless  and  wicked,  weak  in  principle  and  resolute  by 
constitution,  cowardly  in  appearance  and  brave  in  reality;  a  knave  without  malice,  a 
lyar  without  deceit;  and  a  knight,  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  without  either  dignity, 
decency,  or  honour."  Since  we  most  often  think  of  Falstaff  as  a  buffoon,  Elgar's 
autumnal  view  of  the  man  is  particularly  striking.  This  Falstaff  offers,  to  some 
degree,  a  portrait  of  the  composer  himself,  entering  the  disheartening  autumn  of  his 
own  life. 

The  opening  section  introduces  us  to  the  two  principal  characters,  the  easygoing 
Falstaff,  "in  a  green  old  age,  mellow,  frank,  gay,  easy,  corpulent,  loose,  unprincipled, 
and  luxurious"  and  Prince  Hal  in  his  most  gracious  mood.  We  find  ourselves  in  East- 
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cheap,  a  dubious  region  of  ill  repute,  where  Falstaff  is  monarch  and  Prince  Hal  comes 
to  take  his  pleasure.  An  adventure  is  planned:  Falstaff  and  his  friends  are  going  to 
rob  a  band  of  pilgrims,  but  the  Prince  and  Poins  decide  to  play  a  joke  by  robbing  the 
robbers  themselves.  The  music  becomes  hushed  and  furtive,  filled  with  rustlings  in  the 
woods  and  mysterious  horn  calls.  The  fight  begins,  and  soon  a  beaten  Falstaff  returns 
to  the  Boar's  Head  to  drown  his  sorrows  in  drink,  which  the  hostess  promptly  pro- 
vides, and  to  boast  to  Hal  about  his  heroic  stand  against  the  "dozen"  robbers  who 
attacked  him.  He  is  unperturbed  to  learn  that  the  "dozen"  were  only  the  Prince  and 
Poins.  Through  the  ministrations  of  Mistress  Quickly,  he  begins  to  see  the  world 
through  a  wine-laden  mist,  and  eventually  falls  to  sleep  and  snores.  In  a  Dream  Inter- 
lude, Falstaff  recalls  his  boyhood  as  Page  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  one  of  two  magical 
moments  of  repose  in  an  otherwise  hectic  tale. 

In  a  sudden  Allegro  outburst,  Falstaff  is  summoned  to  court  and  sent  to  Gloucester 
on  the  King's  business.  His  scarecrow  army  passes  in  review,  and  Falstaff  jokes 
before  leading  them  into  battle.  When  the  fighting  eventually  comes  to  an  end,  we  get 
a  brief  glimpse  of  rural  peace,  as  Falstaff  returns  through  Gloucestershire  to  visit  his 
friend  Shallow's  orchard.  The  music  gradually  becomes  rustic  and  quiet,  alternating 
folk  dances  in  the  woodwinds  with  a  soft  muted  passage  in  violas  and  cellos;  this  is 
the  second  interlude  in  the  score,  suggesting  a  wondrous  calm  in  these  environs. 
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A  sudden  interruption  (violins  fortissimo)  brings  the  news  that  Henry  IV  is  dead 
and  Falstaff s  bosom  companion  has  become  the  new  king.  Falstaffs  themes  reappear 
in  a  new  guise,  showing  that  he  now  sees  himself  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the 
realm.  He  proceeds  to  Westminster  to  greet  the  new  king  upon  his  coronation.  The 
music  suggests  the  king's  approach,  the  eagerness  of  Falstaff,  and  his  recollection  of 
past  episodes  of  mischief.  Finally  Henry  V  appears  in  full  glory  and  stops.  Falstaff 
moves  forward  expectantly,  but  is  sternly  rebuffed  by  three  fortissimo  chords  on  trom- 
bones and  woodwinds,  echoed  pianissimo  by  the  strings.  "I  know  thee  not,  old  man; 
fall  to  thy  prayers.  How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester."  Falstaff  tries  his 
cajolery  to  no  avail,  and  the  king  moves  on,  to  the  theme  of  his  stern  march.  Falstaff, 
shattered,  repairs  to  the  inn,  his  themes  now  faltering  and  broken.  He  thinks  of  the 
green  fields  of  Gloucester,  calls  for  sack.  He  thinks  again  of  the  green  fields;  the 
brass  instruments  softly  sustain  a  C  major  chord,  as  Falstaff  dies.  One  last  brief  ref- 
erence to  the  king's  march  and  a  shrill  drum  roll  bring  us  to  the  single  pizzicato 
chord  that  ends  the  work.  In  Elgar's  words,  "The  man  of  stern  reality  has 
triumphed." 


Igor  Stravinsky 

Le  Sacre  du  print emps  (The  Rite  of  Spring) 

Igor  Fedorovich  Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranienbaum,  Russia,  on  June  17,  1882,  and 
died  in  New  York  on  April  6,  1971.  Le  Sacre  du  printemps  was  formally  commissioned 
by  Serge  Diaghilev  on  August  8,  1911,  and  Stravinsky  began  composing  almost  imme- 
diately; he  finished  the  sketch  score  on  November  17,  1912.  The  work  was  produced  in 
Paris  by  Diaghilev's  Russian  Ballet  under  the  musical  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux  on 
May  29,  1913.  The  score  of  he  Sacre  calls  for  an  enormous  orchestra  including  two  pic- 
colos, two  flutes,  and  alto  flute  in  G,  four  oboes  (one  doubling  second  English  horn), 
English  horn,  three  clarinets  (one  doubling  second  bass  clarinet),  high  clarinet  in  E-flat, 
bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  (one  doubling  second  contrabassoon),  contrabassoon,  eight 
horns  (two  doubling  Wagner  tubas),  four  trumpets,  high  trumpet  in  D,  bass  trumpet, 
three  trombones,  two  tubas,  five  timpani  (divided  between  two  players),  bass  drum,  tam- 
bourine, cymbals,  antique  cymbals,  triangle,  tamtam,  rape  guero,  and  strings. 

Stravinsky  first  thought  of  the  visual  image  that  was  to  become  the  basis  of  his 
ballet  Le  Sacre  du  printemps  —  a  scene  of  pagan  ritual  in  which  a  chosen  sacrificial 
virgin  danced  herself  to  death— while  he  was  working  on  The  Firebird.  Although 
Diaghilev  liked  the  idea  and  suggested  that  Stravinsky  go  ahead  with  it,  he  was  tem- 
porarily sidetracked  by  another  musical  idea  that  turned  into  Petrushka.  In  July 
1911,  Stravinsky  met  with  the  designer  Nicholas  Roerich;  in  just  a  few  days  they  laid 
out  the  plan  of  action. 

Stravinsky's  own  handwritten  draft  of  the  scenario  can  be  translated  as  follows: 

Vesna  Sviasschennaya  is  a  musical  choreographic  work.  It  represents  pagan  Rus- 
sia and  is  unified  by  a  single  idea:  the  mystery  and  great  surge  of  creative  power 
of  Spring.  The  piece  has  no  plot,  but  the  choreographic  succession  is  as  follows: 

FIRST  PART:  THE  KISS  OF  THE  EARTH 

The  spring  celebration.  It  takes  place  in  the  hills.  The  pipers  pipe  and  young  men 
tell  fortunes.  The  old  woman  enters.  She  knows  the  mystery  of  nature  and  how 
to  predict  the  future.  Young  girls  with  painted  faces  come  in  from  the  river  in 
single  file.  They  dance  the  spring  dance.  Games  start.  The  Spring  Khorovod  [a 
stately  round  dance].  The  people  divide  into  two  groups  opposing  each  other.  The 
holy  procession  of  the  wise  old  men.  The  oldest  and  wisest  interrupts  the  spring 
games,  which  come  to  a  stop.  The  people  pause  trembling  before  the  great  action. 
The  old  men  bless  the  earth.  The  Kiss  of  the  Earth.  The  people  dance  passion- 
ately on  the  earth,  sanctifying  it  and  becoming  one  with  it. 
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SECOND  PART:  THE  GREAT  SACRIFICE 

At  night  the  virgins  hold  mysterious  games,  walking  in  circles.  One  of  the  virgins 

is  consecrated  as  the  victim  and  is  twice  pointed  to  by  fate,  being  caught  twice  in 

the  perpetual  circle.  The  virgins  honor  her,  the  chosen  one,  with  a  marital  dance. 

They  invoke  the  ancestors  and  entrust  the  chosen  one  to  the  old  wise  men.  She 

sacrifices  herself  in  the  presence  of  the  old  men  in  the  great  holy  dance,  the  great 

sacrifice. 

In  the  fall  of  1911,  Stravinsky  went  to  Clarens,  Switzerland,  where  he  rented  an 
apartment  that  included  a  tiny  eight-by-eight  room  containing  a  small  upright  piano 
(which  he  kept  muted)  for  composing.  There  he  began  to  work,  starting  with  the  sec- 
tion entitled  "Auguries  of  spring,"  the  section  immediately  following  the  slow  intro- 
duction with  that  wonderfully  crunchy  polychord  (consisting  of  an  P-flat  chord  on  the 
bottom  and  an  E-flat  seventh  chord  on  top)  reiterated  in  eighth-note  rhythms  with 
carefully  unpredictable  stresses.  The  music  to  Part  I  went  quickly;  by  January  7, 
1912,  he  had  finished  it,  including  most  of  the  orchestration.  Then  he  began  serious 
work  on  Part  II  at  the  beginning  of  March. 

Stravinsky  himself  felt  the  novelty  of  his  latest  composition;  on  March  7  he  wrote 
to  his  old  friend  Anatoly  Rimsky-Korsakov,  the  son  of  his  former  teacher:  "It  is  as  if 
twenty  and  not  two  years  had  passed  since  The  Firebird  was  composed."  Rehearsals 
began  nearly  six  months  before  the  performance,  sandwiched  in  between  the  tour  com- 
mitments of  the  company.  The  choreography  had  been  entrusted  to  Nijinsky,  who  had 
been  a  sensation  dancing  the  title  role  of  Petrushka,  but  whose  talents  as  a  choreogra- 
pher were  untested.  The  composer's  public  statements  at  the  time  expressed  complete 
satisfaction  with  what  Nijinsky  did,  but  in  later  recollections  he  was  much  more  criti- 
cal. The  premiere,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  greatest  scandals  in  the  history  of  music. 
There  had  been  little  hint  of  it  beforehand;  at  the  dress  rehearsal,  attended  by  a  large 
crowd  of  invited  musicians  (including  Debussy  and  Ravel)  and  critics,  everything  had 
gone  smoothly.  But  at  the  performance,  the  noise  in  the  audience  began  almost  as 
soon  as  the  music  started  — a  few  catcalls,  then  more  and  more.  Stravinsky  left  the 
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hall  early,  in  a  rage: 

I  have  never  again  been  that  angry.  The  music  was  so  familiar  to  me;  I  loved  it, 
and  I  could  not  understand  why  people  who  had  not  heard  it  wanted  to  protest  in 
advance. 

After  the  performance,  Stravinsky  related,  they  were  "excited,  angry,  disgusted,  and- 
.  .  .  happy."  Diaghilev  recognized  that  the  evening's  events  were  worth  any  amount  of 
advertising.  Years  later  Stravinsky  suspected  Diaghilev  of  having,  perhaps,  foreseen 
the  possibility  of  such  a  scandal  when  he  had  first  heard  the  piano  performance  of 
parts  of  the  score.  The  real  success  of  Le  Sacre,  however,  came  almost  a  year  later, 
when  Monteux  conducted  the  first  concert  performance  of  the  work  in  Paris.  This 
time  the  triumph  was  total. 

Probably  no  single  work  written  in  the  twentieth  century  has  exercised  so  profound 
and  far-reaching  an  effect  on  the  art  of  music  as  Le  Sacre  du  printemps.  Despite  all 
the  trappings  of  nineteenth-century  romanticism  —  a  huge  orchestra  and  the  scenery 
and  costumes  of  a  classical  ballet  company— the  piece  was  a  breakthrough  in  har- 
mony, rhythm,  and  texture.  Though  Stravinsky's  advanced,  dissonant  harmonies  prob- 
ably attracted  the  most  attention  at  first  (especially  the  "polychord"  mentioned  above, 
and  the  obvious  lack  of  functional  harmonic  relationships),  it  is  the  rhythms  of  Le 
Sacre  that  continue  to  challenge  and  inspire.  In  one  blow,  Stravinsky  destroyed  the 
"tyranny  of  the  bar  line"  that  had  locked  so  much  romantic  music  into  a  rhythmic 
vise;  henceforth  new  rhythmic  possibilities  were  developed  by  composers  of  all  types, 
and  the  results  are  apparent  in  a  large  part  of  the  music  of  the  last  seventy-five 
years.  The  simpler  kind  of  new  rhythmic  treatment  merely  offers  irregular  and  unpre- 
dictable stresses  through  dynamic  accent  in  an  otherwise  regular  pattern.  The  more 
complicated  and  radical  kind  of  rhythmic  treatment  occurs  when  the  basic  rhythmic 
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unit  is  a  short  note  value  —  say  an  eighth-note  —  and  it  is  grouped  in  constantly  chang- 
ing patterns,  as  in  the  concluding  "Sacrificial  dance,"  which  was  so  new  in  rhythmic 
conception  that  Stravinsky  could  not  find  a  way  to  write  it  down  for  a  long  time  — 
though  he  was  able  to  play  it  on  the  piano! 

Some  of  the  big  moments  in  Le  Sacre  are  built  up  from  simultaneous  ostinato  pat- 
terns, overlapping  in  different  lengths,  piled  up  one  on  top  of  the  other  (these  con- 
trasting but  simultaneous  rhythms  were  choreographed,  in  the  original  production,  by 
different  groups  of  dancers,  bringing  a  correspondence  between  aural  and  visual  ele- 
ments). The  "Procession  of  the  wise  elder"  is  such  an  example  — a  heady,  overwhelm- 
ing maelstrom  of  sound  coming  to  a  sudden  stop  at  the  soft,  subdued  chords  accom- 
panying the  "Adoration  of  the  earth."  The  musical  "primitivism"  cultivated  by  many 
composers  ranging  from  Prokofiev  (in  his  Scythian  Suite)  to  the  congenial  symplicities 
of  Carl  Orff  would  be  unthinkable  without  Le  Sacre. 

Recent  years  have  seen  more  and  more  serious  analyses  of  the  score,  to  find  the 
key  that  really  holds  this  extraordinary  work  together.  That  Le  Sacre  is  a  unified 
masterpiece  no  one  today  doubts,  but  the  way  the  elements  operate  to  create  that 
unity  are  still  mysterious.  Stravinsky  himself  was  not  interested  in  theorizing  (of 
course,  he  didn't  need  to  — he  had  composed  the  piece,  and  that's  enough  for  anyone): 

I  was  guided  by  no  system  whatever  in  Le  Sacre  du  printemps.  When  I  think  of 
the  other  composers  of  that  time  who  interest  me  —  Berg,  who  is  synthetic  (in  the 
best  sense),  Webern,  who  is  analytic,  and  Schoenberg,  who  is  both  — how  much 
more  theoretical  their  music  seems  than  Le  Sacre;  and  these  composers  were  sup- 
ported by  a  great  tradition,  whereas  very  little  immediate  tradition  lies  behind  Le 
Sacre  du  printemps.  I  had  only  my  ear  to  help  me.  I  heard  and  I  wrote  what  I 
heard.  I  am  the  vessel  through  which  Le  Sacre  passed. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 


GROGAN  &  COMPANY 

Tine  Art  Auctioneers  ana  Appraisers 


ommitted  to  serving  heirs  and  executors 
in  the  appraisal  and  auction  sale  of 
estate  property.  To  learn  more  about  our 
services  please  contact  Michael  B.  Grogan. 


Bostons  Own  Auction  House 

890  (jommonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 
Telephone  (617)  566-4100    *   Fax  (617)  566-7715 
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Our  Long  Term  Care  Is 
As  Good  As  Gold. 


There's  tremendous  peace  of  mind  in  excellence.  That's  why 
our  1991  Hillhaven  Gold  Award  is  so  meaningful  to  our 
residents  and  their  families. 


The  Hillhaven  family  includes  more  than  350  nursing 
centers  and  retirement  communities  nationwide.  Only 
those  achieving  flawless  compliance  on  hundreds  of 
federal  standards,  from  resident  rights  to  quality  of  life, 
earn  the  Gold  Award.  Others  claim  excellence.  This 
honor  proves  it. 


We're  pleased  to  receive  The  Hillhaven  Gold 
Award.  It  reflects  our  commitment  to  providing 
long  term  care  of  exceptional  quality  for  our 
residents  --  long  term  care  that's  as  good  as  gold. 


*> 


presentation 
Manor 
Nursing 
Home 


10  Bellamy  Street 
Brighton,  MA  02135 

(617)  782-8113 
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Stay  Overnight  At  The  Ritz^Carlton 
And  wake  Up  In  Europe. 

Wake  up  to  the  cultural  and  culinary  delights  of  one  of  the  great  capitals  of 

Europe  with  a  Cultural  Evening  at  The  Ritz-Carlton.  It  includes  a  deluxe  room 

for  two  with  a  welcoming  gift,  dinner  or  brunch,  an  intimate  wine  tasting, 

a  private  kitchen  tour  with  a  renowned  European  guest  chef, 

and  use  of  the  Le  Pli  Health  Spa. 

All  for  a  modest  $250  per  night  based  on  double  occupancy. 

Call  617-536-5700  for  reservations  and  a  complimentary  Festival  Magazine. 


O 


THE  RITZ-CARLTON 
Boston 

The  5  th  International  Cultural  Festival 
January  6  -  March  15,  1992 


Barcelona  •  Athens  •   Paris 
Amsterdam  •   Madeira 


Dublin  •   Dusseldorf  •  Rome 
Lausanne-Ouchy  •   Oslo 


o 

OO 


The  Ritz-Carlton,  15  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  MA  02117.  For  reservations,  call  617-536-5700  or  800-241-3333 
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More  .  .  . 

Every  composer  represented  on  these  programs  has  been  the  subject  of  a  number  of 
biographies  and  critical  studies.  But  it  is  worth  mentioning,  too,  some  of  the  studies 
that  highlight  the  era  as  a  whole.  Carl  E.  Schorske's  Fin-de-siecle  Vienna  (Knopf) 
offers  a  richly  kaleidoscopic  view  of  painting,  literature,  music,  and  intellectual  life  in 
the  years  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  Two  engagingly  written  popular  histories  by 
Frederic  Morton  provide  a  "slice-of-time"  snapshot  of  Vienna  during  two  crucial  years 
preceding  the  First  World  War:  A  Nervous  Splendor,  1888/1889  (Penguin  paperback) 
and  Thunder  at  Twilight:  Vienna,  1913/1914  (Collier  Books  paperback).  Both  books 
deal  with  the  artists  as  well  as  the  political  figures  and  thinkers  active  —  and  often 
intertwined  — in  Vienna  during  those  years.  Barbara  Tuchman's  The  Proud  Tower:  A 
Portrait  of  the  World  before  the  War,  1890-1914  (Bantam  paperback)  takes  a  broader 
social  and  political  perspective  of  Europe  and  America  in  the  decades  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  with  an  extended  chapter  on  the  music.  Elaine  Brody's  Paris:  The 
Musical  Kaleidoscope,  1870-1925  (Braziller)  traces  the  various  musical  threads  that 
meet  in  Paris  during  these  years;  the  richest  lode  of  information  about  the  Russian 
Ballet  comes  in  Lynn  Garafola's  recent  Diaghilev's  Ballets  Russes  (Oxford).  Not  to  be 
overlooked  are  two  well-written  histories  of  music  in  this  century  which  naturally 
come  to  grips  with  the  crucial  1911-1913  period  in  their  early  chapters.  Though  both 
are  conceived  as  textbooks  for  college  courses,  they  offer  valuable  guidance  to  any 
music  lover  seeking  further  understanding  of  this  period:  Eric  Salzman,  Twentieth- 
Century  Music:  An  Introduction  (Prentice-Hall),  and  Robert  P.  Morgan,  Twentieth- 
Century  Music  (Norton).  Both  go  far  beyond  the  years  in  question  but  must  keep 
referring  to  issues  first  raised  then. 

-S.L. 


Tower  Records  has 
the  largest  selection  of 
Classical,  Opera  and 
Chamber  music. 


(Located  3  blocks 

from  Symphony  Hall) 


TOWER  RECOR 
COMING  TO 
HARVARD  SO 
*&4I»URN  ST 


«R«RQS«Q 


BOSTON    Mass.  Ave.  at  Newbury 

Hynes  Convention  Center/ICA  <£>  stop  on  the  Green  Line 
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City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra 


After  the  first  performance  of  Elijah  in  Birmingham  Town  Hall,  Mendelssohn  wrote:  "The 
music  was  performed  with  spectacular  elan  and  tremendous  fire  and  spirit,  doing  justice 
not  only  to  the  loudest  passages,  but  also  to  the  softest  pianos  in  a  way  I  never  heard 
before  from  such  large  forces  .  .  .  good  fortune  for  any  first  performance,  but  in  fact  I 
never  in  all  my  life  heard  a  better,  or  even  one  as  good  ..."  It  was  in  1920  that  Sir 
Edward  Elgar  conducted  the  orchestra's  first  symphony  concert,  and  throughout  the  '20s 
and  '30s  it  gradually  established  itself,  first  under  Adrian  Boult  and  later  under  Leslie 
Heward,  as  the  major  professional  musical  body  in  the  Midlands.  After  the  Second  World 
War,  George  Weldon  and  Rudolf  Schwarz  presided  over  a  time  of  growth  and  consolida- 
tion; under  Hugo  Rignold  in  the  1960s  and  Louis  Fremaux  in  the  1970s  the  CBSO  started 
a  series  of  recordings  and  overseas  tours  that  have  firmly  established  it  on  the  interna- 
tional scene. 

The  period  since  Simon  Rattle's  appointment  as  principal  conductor  and  artistic  advisor 
in  1980  has  been  the  busiest  and  most  exciting  in  the  CBSO's  history.  This  season  he 
became  its  music  director,  recognizing  his  special  status  with  the  orchestra.  The  CBSO 
plays  to  consistently  full  houses  in  Birmingham  and  appears  at  all  the  leading  British 
music  festivals.  Under  Simon  Rattle  it  has  undertaken  several  major  recording  projects  for 
EMI,  including  the  complete  Sibelius  symphonies,  the  four  major  Stravinsky  ballets,  Messi- 
aen's  Turangalila-symphonie,  Elgar's  Dream  of  Gerontius,  Mahler's  Second  and  Sixth 
symphonies  —  the  latter  named  "Record  of  the  Year"  in  1988  — and  Haydn's  Creation.  The 
orchestra  has  also  recorded  all  the  Beethoven  symphonies,  conducted  by  Walter  Weller,  for 
Chandos.  Simon  Rattle  and  the  CBSO  have  also  made  a  series  of  television  documentaries 
for  Independent  Television  and  the  BBC. 

The  CBSO  has  played  in  most  of  Europe's  major  musical  centers.  1987  saw  major  tours 
of  Japan  and  Northern  Europe.  The  spring  of  1988  brought  an  extensive  tour  of  the 
United  States;  April  1989  a  return  to  Paris  for  performances  of  Mahler's  Seventh  Sym- 
phony; November  1989  another  European  tour;  and  July  1990  performances  of  Beetho- 
ven's Ninth  in  Madrid  and  Granada  with  the  CBSO  Chorus.  In  February  1991  the  orches- 
tra completed  a  tour  of  the  Far  East,  including  performances  in  Hong  Kong's  Arts 
Festival  and  eight  concerts  in  Japan. 

The  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra  receives  financial  assistance  from  the  City 
of  Birmingham  and  the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain.  In  January  1991  the  young  British 
composer  Mark-Anthony  Turnage  was  appointed  to  the  newly  created  position  of  Radcliffe 
Composer  in  Association  with  the  CBSO.  The  appointment,  which  will  run  for  three  years, 
has  been  made  possible  by  funds  provided  from  the  Radcliffe  Trust. 
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CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Simon  Rattle,  Music  Director 

HRH  The  Prince  Edward  CVO,  Patron 

Mark-Anthony  Turnage,  Radcliffe  Composer-in-Association 


First  Violins 

Peter  Thomas 

Leader 
Lyn  Fletcher 

Co-Leader 
Robert  Heard 

Deputy  Leader 
Anne  Parkin 
Philip  Head* 
Gisela  Hess* 
Katherine  Gittings 
Colin  Twigg 
David  Gregory 
Mark  Robinson 
Wendy  Phillips 
Andrew  Szirtes 
Sheila  Clarke 
Ruth  Lawrence 
Paul  Jourdan 
Pauline  Doig 

Second  Violins 

Mieke  Biesta 
Paul  Smith* 
Catherine  Arlidge 
Graeme  Littlewood 
Dianne  Youngman 
David  Arlan 
Brian  Horgan 
John  Sutton 
Rosemary  Saunders 
Heather  Bradshaw 
Austin  Rowlands 
Catherine  Scott 
Michael  Seal 
Christopher  Clift 
Peter  Nail 
Jennifer  Thurston 

Violas 

Peter  Cole§* 
Christopher  Yates§ 
Gwyn  Williams* 
Eugen  Popescu 
Jennifer  Whitelaw 
Angela  Swanson 
Catherine  Bower 
Elizabeth  Fryer 
Kathryn  Jourdan 
Carol  Millward* 
Margaret  Artus* 
Elizabeth  Lennard 


Cellos 

Ulrieh  Heinen§ 
Eduardo  Vassallo§ 
David  Russell 
Simon  Clugston 
David  Powell 
Jacqueline  Tyler 
Elspeth  Cox 
Ian  Ludford 
Sarah  Shephard 
Edward  Bosher* 

Basses 

John  Tattersdill§ 
Julian  Atkinson 
Charles  Wall 
Thomas  Millar 
Simon  Phillips 
Mark  Doust 
Mark  Goodchild 
Christopher  Staunton 

Flutes 

Kevin  Gowland§ 
Colin  Lilley 
Nina  Thompson 

Piccolos 

Andrew  Lane 
Katherine  Constable 

Oboes 

Richard  Weigall§* 
Karen  O'Connor 
Nigel  Roberts 

English  Horn 

Peter  Walden 

Oboe  d'Amore 

Andrew  Knights 

Clarinets 

Colin  Parr§ 
Martyn  Davies* 
Peter  Davis 
Jonathan  Carnac 

Bass  Clarinet 

Mark  O'Brien 

Bassoons 

Andrew  Barnell§ 
John  Schroder 
Michael  Boyle 


Contrabassoons 

Margaret  Cookhorn 
Dominic  Morgan 

Horns 

Robert  Blackburn§ 
Claire  Briggs§ 
Peter  Currie 
Mark  Phillips 
Peter  Dyson 
John  Logan 
Andrew  Jones 
Andrew  Fletcher 
Steve  Reading 

Trumpets 

Alan  Whiteheads 
Jonathan  Holland§ 
Wesley  Warren 
Jonathan  Quirk 
David  Archer 

Trombones 

Ken  Shifrin§ 
Danny  Longstaff 
Philip  Harrison 

Bass  Trombone 

Alwyn  Green 

Tuba 

Alan  Sinclair 
Martin  Knowles 

Timpani 

James  Strebing 
Peter  Hill 

Percussion 

Huw  Ceredig§ 
Annie  Oakley* 
Margaret  Cotton* 
Cliff  Pick 
Mark  Walmsley 
Jennifer  Marsden 

Harps 

Robert  Johnston 
Frances  Webster 

Celesta 

Malcolm  Wilson 


§  Section  Leader 

^Recipients  of  the  CBSO  Long  Service  Award 
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Simon  Rattle 

Since  winning  the  John  Player's  International  Conductor's  Compe- 
tition in  1974  at  nineteen,  Simon  Rattle  has  achieved  extraordinary 
acclaim  even  while  pursuing  unusual  and  challenging  twentieth- 
century  repertory  and  limiting  his  appearances  to  a  handful  of 
orchestras  and  opera  companies.  Born  in  Liverpool  in  1955,  he 
made  his  first  professional  appearance  at  eleven,  as  percussionist 
with  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philharomnic  and  the  National  Youth 
Orchestra  with  Pierre  Boulez.  Five  years  later  he  switched  to  con- 
ducting. As  winner  of  the  John  Player  Competition  he  became 
assistant  conductor  of  the  Bournemouth  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Bournemouth  Sinfonietta.  He  made  his  Glyndebourne  debut  at  twenty  and  appeared 
with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  two  years  later.  In  1978  he  was  appointed  associate  con- 
ductor of  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic  and  the  BBC  Scottish  Orchestra,  positions  he 
held  until  his  appointment  in  the  summer  of  1980  as  principal  conductor  and  music  direc- 
tor of  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra,  his  current  position.  Mr.  Rattle  made 
his  North  American  debut  at  twenty-four  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  soon  becom- 
ing its  principal  guest  conductor.  He  has  also  been  artistic  director  of  the  London  Choral 
Society,  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic,  and  artistic  director  of 
London's  South  Bank  Festival.  As  an  opera  conductor,  he  has  led  acclaimed  productions  at 
Glyndebourne  (including  the  first  British  production  of  Porgy  and  Bess,  which  he  subse- 
quently recorded),  Scottish  Opera,  English  National  Opera,  Los  Angeles  Opera,  and  Cov- 
ent  Garden.  Mr.  Rattle's  discography  numbers  some  thirty  releases,  on  EMI/Angel.  Also  a 
scholar  of  literature,  he  gave  up  his  conducting  responsibilities  in  1980-81  to  study  English 
and  American  literature  at  Oxford  University.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  1987  New  Year's  Hon- 
ors he  was  made  a  C.B.E.  for  his  services  to  music;  that  same  year  marked  the  publication 
of  Nicholas  Kenyon's  "Simon  Rattle:  The  Making  of  a  Conductor." 


FINE  ARTS 

RESTAURANT 


The  FINE   ARTS   RESTAURANT  is  the 
perfect  place  for  a  pre-concert  lunch  or  dinner. 
Regional  and  ethnic  cuisine,  prepared  with  the 
freshest  ingredients,  is  artistically  presented 
to  complement  art  exhibits.  (Museum  admission 
is  not  required  to  dine  in  the  restaurant.) 

Lunch:    Tuesday  through  Sunday,  1 1 :30  am  -  2:30  pm 
Dinner:  Wednesday  through  Friday,  5:30  -  8:30  pm 
Call  direct:  (617)  266-3663  or  (617)  267-9300  x474 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

465  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston  MA  021 15 
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Elise  Ross 

Elise  Ross  is  widely  acclaimed  throughout  Europe  for  her  interpre- 
tations of  twentieth-century  music.  She  began  her  career  singing 
music  of  Luciano  Berio,  premiering  his  music-theater  piece  Passa- 
gio  in  Rome  and  touring  his  chamber  music  with  the  London  Sinfo- 
nietta.  She  went  on  to  appear  as  soloist  in  such  major  European 
music  festivals  as  Warsaw,  Florence's  Maggio  Musicale  Fiorentino, 
Venice's  Biennale,  and  the  Holland  Festival.  Ms.  Ross's  most  noted 
interpretations  have  included  Schoenberg's  Pierrot  Lunaire  and  the 
role  of  Marie  in  Wozzeck.  She  has  recorded  Kurt  Weill's  Ths  Seven 
Deadly  Sins  for  EMI  records  and  for  BBC  television,  and  has  given 
staged  performances  in  London's  Royal  Festival  Hall.  She  has  sung  the  role  of  Cherubino 
in  Mozart's  he  nozze  di  Figaro  for  Opera  80  and  Opera  North  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
for  Long  Beach  Opera  in  the  United  States.  Most  recently  she  sang  the  role  of  Marie  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Music  Centre  Opera's  production  of  Wozzeck.  Ms.  Ross  will  tour  Pierrot 
Lunaire  with  members  of  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra  as  part  of  their 
United  States  tour  in  1992  and  in  1993  will  sing  her  first  Melisande  in  Pelleas  et  Mel- 
isande,  with  Netherlands  Opera.  Next  season  she  will  appear  in  concerts  with  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Nash 
Ensemble. 


Robin  Buck 

During  the  1991-92  season,  the  young  American  baritone  Robin 
Buck  makes  his  New  York  City  Opera  debut  as  Silvio  in  a  new  pro- 
duction of  /  pagliacci,  appears  with  Connecticut  Grand  Opera  as 
Papageno  in  a  new  production  of  The  Magic  Flute,  sings  Copland's 
Old  American  Songs  with  the  Orange  County  Chamber  Orchestra, 
and  tours  with  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
performances  including  his  Carnegie  Hall  debut.  Previous  operatic 
appearances  have  included  Connecticut  Grand  Opera,  Arizona 
Opera,  the  Los  Angeles  Music  Center  Opera,  Anchorage  Opera, 
and  Long  Beach  Opera.  He  has  performed  Carmina  burana  with 
the  Anchorage  International  Music  Festival  and  pops  concerts  with  the  San  Diego  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  He  also  received  critical  acclaim  for  his  Pennsylvania  Opera  Theater 
debut  as  John  Procter  in  The  Crucible  and  for  Eurymachus  in  Monteverdi's  11  ritorno 
d'Ulisse  in  patria  with  Long  Beach  Opera.  Mr.  Buck's  credits  also  include  substantial 
work  in  musical  theater  and  television,  including  performances  as  Lancelot  in  Camelot  with 
Phoenix  Little  Theatre  and  as  an  opera  singer  on  the  ABC  television  series  "Life  Goes 
On."  After  receiving  his  master's  degree  from  the  University  of  Southern  California,  Mr. 
Buck  began  his  professional  career  as  a  resident  artist  in  supporting  roles  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Music  Centre  Opera. 


Emanuel  Ax 


i 

In  1987 
releases 


Pianist  Emanuel  Ax's  career  has  encompassed  prestigious  prizes, 
performances  with  virtually  every  major  symphony  orchestra, 
countless  recitals  in  the  great  concert  halls,  frequent  appearances 
at  the  major  international  festivals,  and  a  catalogue  of  highly  suc- 
cessful recordings.  Mr.  Ax  captured  public  attention  in  1975  when, 
*  at  twenty-five,  he  won  the  first  Arthur  Rubinstein  International 

Piano  Competition  in  Tel  Aviv.  He  won  the  Michaels  Award  of 
,<4|^^^      Young  Concert  Artists  in  1975  and  the  Avery  Fisher  Prize  four 
^B      m^   years  later.  An  RCA  recording  contract  followed,  and  many  of  his 
JH      B  more  than  twenty  albums  became  best  sellers  and  won  top  honors, 
he  became  an  exclusive  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks  recording  artist;  recent 
have  included  solo  works  by  Brahms,  Haydn  sonatas,  and  the  cello  sonatas  of 
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Rachmaninoff  and  Prokofiev  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  a  frequent  chamber  music  partner.  Mr.  Ax 
has  recently  turned  his  attention  to  music  of  twentieth-century  composers,  performing 
works  of  Tippett,  Henze,  Schoenberg,  Bolcom,  and  Schwantner,  among  others.  Born  in 
Lvov,  Poland,  Emanuel  Ax  moved  to  Winnipeg,  Canada,  with  his  family  as  a  young  boy. 
His  studies  in  the  Pre-College  Division  of  Juilliard  were  greatly  supported  by  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Epstein  Scholarship  Program  of  the  Boys  Club  of  America.  His  only  piano 
teacher  was  Mieczylaw  Munz. 


The  Birmingham  Contemporary  Mnsic  Group 

The  Birmingham  Contemporary  Music  Group  was  formed  in  1987  under  the  guidance  of 
its  artistic  advisor,  Simon  Rattle,  to  extend  the  work  of  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  new  and  twentieth-century  music,  and  to  create  a  national  base  for  contempo- 
rary music  performances  in  Birmingham.  In  1988  the  BCMG  combined  with  Birmingham 
Jazz,  the  city's  leading  promoter  of  contemporary  jazz,  for  "The  Series,"  an  innovative, 
diverse  concert  season  presenting  a  vast  range  of  the  most  exciting  music  being  created  in 
the  1990s.  The  group  is  regularly  recorded  by  the  BBC  and  has  made  a  television  program 
for  Central  Television  based  around  Berio's  Folksongs.  Performances  outside  Birmingham 
have  included  visits  to  London's  South  Bank  Centre  and  the  Huddersfield  Festival  of  Con- 
temporary Music,  a  Carnegie  Hall  performance  of  Schoenberg's  Pierrot  Lunaire  as  part  of 
the  CBSO's  tour  of  the  United  States,  a  visit  to  the  Strasbourg  Festival,  and  a  major 
European  New  Music  Festival  with  contemporary  music  groups  in  Paris,  Frankfurt,  and 
Amsterdam.  At  the  core  of  the  BCMG's  philosophy  is  the  continued  regeneration  of  the 
repertoire  through  the  commissioning  of  new  works.  The  current  season  has  seen  the 
launch  of  a  unique  scheme  for  commissioning  new  music,  called  "Sound  Investment,"  in 
which  each  future  commission  is  divided  into  "Sound  Units"  available  for  group  or  individ- 
ual purchase. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1970,  when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  the 
chorus  celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary  in  April  1990. 
Co-sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  Boston  Univer- 
sity, and  originally  formed  for  performances  at  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall  season  as  well.  Now  the 
official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate  their  services, 
performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  working  with  Music  Director  Seiji 
Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  prominent  guest  conductors  as  Ber- 
nard Haitink,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  The  chorus  has  also  collaborated  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  recordings,  beginning  with 
Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a  1975  Grammy  nominee 
for  Best  Choral  Performance.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth-century  American  music 
recorded  at  the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon  was  a  1979  Grammy  nominee. 
Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  currently  available  on 
compact  disc  include  Strauss's  Elektra,  Mahler's  Second  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and 
Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips;  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on 
Telarc;  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle,  on  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon; and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  Slue  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  CBS  Masterworks. 
The  chorus's  most  recent  release,  on  Philips,  is  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Bernard  Haitink's  direction.  They  may  also  be  heard  on  the 
Philips  album  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas"  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra.  In  June  1989  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  helped  close  a  month-long 
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International  Choral  Festival  based  in  Toronto,  performing  music  by  Tallis,  Ives,  Brahms, 

and  Gabrieli  under  John  Oliver's 

;  direction  and  participating  in 

the  festival's  closing  per- 

formance,  the  Verdi  Requiem  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Charles 

Dutoit. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor 

of  the  MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  a  senior 

lecturer  in  music  at  MIT, 

and  conductor  of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  he  founded  in 

1977.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his 

Boston  Symphony  conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

Sopranos 

Paula  Folkman 

George  W.  Harper 

Annette  Anfinrud 

Irene  Gilbride 

Richard  P.  Howell 

Margaret  Aquino 

Deborah  Gruber 

Stanley  Hudson 

Joanne  Colella  Boag 

Donna  Hewitt-Didham 

James  R.  Kauffman 

Sarah  S.  Brannen 

Diane  Hoffman 

John  Vincent  Maclnnis 

Susan  Cavalieri 

Evelyn  Eshleman  Kern 

David  Raish 

Mary  Chin 

Dorothy  W.  Love 

Bonita  Ciambotti 

Linda  Kay  Smith 

Basses 

Patricia  Cox 

Ada  Park  Snider 

Eddie  Andrews 

Mary  A.V.  Crimmins 

Julie  Steinhilber 

John  Cavallaro 

Christine  P.  Duquette 

Elizabeth  Wallace  Taylor 

Mel  Conway 

Ann  M.  Dwelley 

Judith  Tierney 

James  W.  Courtemanche 

Carol  S.  Furneaux 

Constance  L.  Turnburke 

Edward  E.  Dahl 

Martha  R.  Golub 

Christina  Lillian  Wallace 

John  Delia  Vecchia 

Lillian  M.  Grayton 

Sue  Wilcox 

Mark  L.  Haberman 

Cheri  E.  Hancock 

Timothy  Lanagan 

Kristin  Hughes 

Tenors 

Lee  Leach 

Barbara  MacDonald 

Antone  Aquino 

Steven  Ledbetter 

Charlotte  C.  Russell 

John  C.  Barr 

David  K.  Lones 

Pamela  Schweppe 

Richard  A.  Bissell 

Greg  Macusi-Ungaro 

Joan  Sherman 

William  A.  Bridges 

Rene  Miville 

Sarah  J.  Telford 

Wayne  N.  Curtis 

Stephen  H.  Owades 

Reginald  Didham 

Michael  J.  Prichard 

Mezzo-sopranos 

J.  Todd  Fernandez 

Peter  Rothstein 

Maisy  Bennett 

Kent  Montgomery  French 

Paul  Sanner 

Nancy  Brockway 

Michael  P.  Gallagher 

Frank  R.  Sherman 

Sharon  Carter 

J.  Stephen  Groff 

Peter  S.  Strickland 

Barbara  Clemens 

David  M.  Halloran 

N.  Charles  Thomas 

Diane  Droste 

Dean  Hanson 

Peter  Wender 

Virginia  S.  Hecker,  Manager 

Shiela  Kibbe,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 

$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 
of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 


NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  North  American  Tour 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 


Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lane 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  O.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
William  K.  O'Brien 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Deloitte  &  Touche 
James  T.  McBride 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 


Dynatech  Corporation 
J. P.  Barger 

Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EG&G,  Inc. 

John  M.  Kucharski 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

First  Winthrop  Corporation 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Graf  aeon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

The  Henley  Group 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Lawner  Reingold  Britton  &  Partners 
Michael  H.  Reingold 
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1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

MCI 
Jonathan  Crane 

McKinsey  &  Company 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

The  New  England 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Nynex  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


PaineWebber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

People  Magazine 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  Picard 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 


<jaJbach 

V      V        CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

104.9  FM 


Celebrating  a  Quarter-Century  of 
Classical  Music  on  104.9  FM. 

1(800)  370-104.9  (In  Mass.) 
1  (508)  927-104.9 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Leaders  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  support  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which 
are  capitalized  denote  Business  Honor  Roll  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  treble 
clef  (|)  denotes  support  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An  eighth-note  symbol  (JO  indicates  support  of 
$2,500-$4,999. 


Accountants 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 
William  F.  Meagher 

^Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
William  K.  O'Brien 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 
Robert  D.  Happ 

1  Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.,  P.C. 
Allan  Tofias 

Advertising/Public  Relations 


ARNOLD  FORTUNA  LANE 
Edward  Eskandarian 

Cabot  Communications 
William  I.  Monaghan 

Clark/Linsky  Design 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

LAWNER  REINGOLD 
BRITTON  &  PARTNERS 
Michael  H.  Reingold 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 
Aerospace 

I  Northrop  Corporation 
I  Kent  Kresa 
Alarm  Systems 


American  Alarm  &  Communications 
Richard  Sampson 

Antiques/ Art  Galleries 


^Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 
Automotive 


ILN.  Phillips  Glass 
Company,  Inc. 
Alan  L.  Rosenfield 


LEXUS 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 
Ira  Stepanian 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Bancorp 
Richard  Laine 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 
John  Laird 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Brooks  Sullivan 

•^Eastern  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A 
John  P.  Hamill 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

|USTrust 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building/Contracting 

|Harvey  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

J^Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

JWalsh  Brothers 
James  Walsh  II 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

•^  Andersen  Consulting  Co. 
William  D.  Green 

| Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

| The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 
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CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

•^Corporate  Decisions 
David  J.  Morrison 

|  Fairfield  Financial  Holdings 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

•^General  Electric  Consulting 
James  J.  Harrigan 

Jjrma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

|Lochridge  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

•^Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

|  Prudential  Securities 
Robert  Whelan 

|  Rath  &  Strong 
Dan  Ciampa 

THOMAS  H.  LEE  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

J  The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

$  Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

| Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee  Company 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

^Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

|0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

Seasoned  to  Taste 
Tom  Brooks 


*■* 


NORTH  AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 

DAVID  B.  STONE  •  HANS  H.  ESTIN  •  JACOB  F.  BROWN  II 
JOHN  H.  GRUMMON  •  EARL  E.  WATSON  III  •  JOHN  M.  REYNOLDS 

Providing 

Investment  and  Financial  Services 

for  Individuals  and  Families 

TEN  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  SUITE  300 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02109  •  617-695-2100 


trmU 
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Boston  Herald 


The  Boston  Herald  salutes  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Look  for  our  arts  coverage  in 
Scene,  every  Friday  in  the 
Herald. 
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Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

Education 


Bentley  College 
Gregory  Adamian 

Electrical/Electronics 


^Analytical  Systems 
Engineering  Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rulrin 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Mass.  Electric  Construction 
Company 
Bill  Breen 

^p.h  mechanical  Corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

|R  &  D  Electrical  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Energy/Utilities 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

^  Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

HEC,  Inc. 
David  S.  Dayton 

^Mobil  Oil 
Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 


*GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Continental  Cablevision 
Amos  Hostetter,  Jr. 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

Loews  Theatres 
A  Alan  Friedberg 

PEOPLE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL 
5  BOSTON 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

Environmental 

i1  Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Toxikon  Corporation 
Laxman  S.  DeSai 

Finance/Investments 

3i  Corporation 
Geoffrey  N.  Taylor 

$Advent  International 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

•^Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Robert  E.  Flaherty 

•^Bear  Stearns  &  Company,  Inc. 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

BOT  Financial  Corporation  — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

| Essex  Investment  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

|Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

$  Fidelity  Investment  Institutional 
Group 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

•^The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcom  MacColl 

+ First  Security  Services 
Robert  L.  Johnson 

J'GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

•^  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

|  Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

$  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 
John  G.  Higgins 

$Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

^The  Putnam 
Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 
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$Spaulding  Investment 
Company 
C.H.  Spaulding 

§  State  Street  Development 
Management  Corp. 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

i1  Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

•^Woodstock  Corporation 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

High  Technology 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

| Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

$CSC  Consulting,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Davox  Corporation 
Daniel  Hosage 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

J1  EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  COMPANY 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

•^Intermetrics  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Saponaro 

glomes,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 


Dinner  at  6. 

Symphony  at8. 

Parking  at  $5. 

Symphony  Express  at  $0. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your  night 
out  at  the  Symphony.  You'll  enjoy  more  ^ 
than  just  award-winning  dining  at  Boston's 
authentic  wood  grill. 

We're  offering  our  customers  special 
parking  privileges  in  our  private  garage  for 
just  $5,  and  a  free  "Symphony  Express" 
shuttle  service  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Just  show  us  your  Symphony  tickets,  and 
we'll  arrange  for  your  $5  parking,  take  you 
to  Symphony  Hall  after  your  meal,  and 
return  you  to  your  car  after  the  performance. 

And  with  a  deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the 
Symphony  never  sounded  better. 


OF     •     BOSTON 

An  Authentic  Grill. 

Lunch  and  dinner  daily.  In  Boston's  Back  Bav  Hilton. 

Phone  (617)  BOODLES. 


LEICA  AF-C1 

•  Fully  automatic  •  Multibeam 
IR  autofocus  •  Automatic 
exposure  control  •  Focus  and 
exposure  memory  •  Auto- 
matic flash  •  DX  coding  • 
Automatically  adjustable  focal 
lengths:  40  mm  F/  2.8  and 
80  mm  f/5.6  •  Macro  function 


E.R  Levlne  is  a  full 
stocking  Leica  dealer. 

23  Drydock  Avenue 

Marine  Industrial  Park 

Boston,  617  951 1499 

Fax  951 1466 


bjujcl 


I* 
JDl 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


JL 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director    Us    .,  Nl 


(617)-542-6913 
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IPL  Systems,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

jOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 

CORPORATION 

Jim  P.  Manzi 

il/A-Com,  Inc. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

dicrocom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

flLLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

JEC  CORPORATION 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

Drion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

'arlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

Polaroid  Corporation 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

'rime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

'rinted  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 

IAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Dennis  Picard 

Jignal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

JofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

Stratus  Computer 
William  E.  Foster 

TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

T)K  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 
Takashi  Tsujii 

'ermiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

^hermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Vhistler  Corp. 
Charles  A.  Stott 

[otels/Restaurants 


Back  Bay  Hilton 
James  A.  Daley 

Boston  Harbor  Hotel 
James  M.  Carmody 

Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
Jurgen  Giesbert 

Jhristo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

^OUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 
Robin  A.  Brown 


GREATER  BOSTON 
HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

|ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

^The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Thomas  Egan 

•^Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Stephen  Foster 

•^Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

|  The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Insurance 

•^American  Title  Insurance  Company 
Terry  E.  Cook 

•^Arkwright 
Enzo  Rebula 

|  Berkshire  Partners 
Carl  Ferenbach 

|Caddell  &  Byers 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

| Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  S.  Doyle 

*  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  Gillespie 

|Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 
William  F.  Newell 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

i1  Johnson  &  Higgins  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

•^Keystone  Provident  Life 
Insurance  Company 
Robert  G.  Sharp 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

|  Safety  Insurance  Company 
Richard  B.  Simches 

|  Sedgwick  James  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  H.  Sullivan 
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Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 
of  Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 
Joseph  Hunt 

•^Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart 
Robert  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick  &  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

|  Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

| Goodwin,  Procter  &  Hoar 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

•^Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

J1  Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

i1  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

$Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris, 
Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

^  Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

|Palmer  &  Dodge 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

J1  Ben  Mac  Enterprises 
Thomas  McAuliffe 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manufacturing 

i'Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Allwaste  Asbestos  Abatement,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 


BERNSTEIN  Jubilee  Games 

ROREM  Violin  Concerto 

Kremer  •  Bernstein 


i         ui 

429  231-2         NEW!  Avaflable  4/14/92 


Bartok  •  Janacek  S| 

Violin  Sonatas  J 

KREMER -ARGERICH 


427  351-2 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Violin  Concerto    Piano  Concerto 

KREMER  •  ARGERICH 


431 609-2 

©  1992  DG/PolyGram  Classics  &  Jazz  Photo:  Susesch  Bayat 


Deutsche  Grammophon 

salutes 
GIDd  KREMER 


HMV 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST 
RECORD  STORES 

HARVARD  SQUARE 
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\utoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Arniand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 
William  F.  Connell 

Converse,  Inc. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

General  Latex  and 
Chemical  Corp. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Harvard  Folding  Box 
Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

HMK  Enterprises 
Steven  Karol 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

iLeach  &  Garner  Company 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Legget  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

(New  England  Business 
Service,  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

^Rand-Whitney  Corporation 
Robert  Kraft 

iReebok  International  Ltd. 
Paul  Fireman 


J1  The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

|,The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

•^Superior  Brands,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

J1  The  Tonon  Group 
Robert  Tonon 

•^Watts  Industries,  Inc. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 


Printing/Publishing 

•^Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

i1  Daniels  Printing 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

GRAFACON,  INC. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  HaU 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
BiU  Steel 


Real  Estate/Development 

|  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

•^The  Chiofaro  Company 
Donald  Chiofaro 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran-Jennison  Companies 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

^The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

Horizon  Commercial 
Management 
Joan  Eliachar 


*  John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Keller  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

•^Meditrust  Corporation 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Nordblom  Company 
Roger  P.  Nordblom 

•^Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

|Arley  Merchandise  Corporation 
David  I.  Riemer 

^Carillon  Importers,  Ltd. 
Ernest  Capria 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

|  Henri  Bendel 
Jeff  Byron 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

•^Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

•^Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harry  and  Michael  Boodakian 

•^Lancome  Paris 

Steve  Morse 

§Neiman  Marcus 
William  D.  Roddy 

Prize  Possessions 
Virginia  N.  Durfee 

Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

^Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 
Avram  Goldberg 

^Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

Science/Medical 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

|Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

|Damon  Corporation 
Robert  L.  Rosen 
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1992-93  BSO  Schedule 

Add  your  name  to  our  mailing  list. 

Receive  a  1992-93  BSO  concert  schedule 

and  order  form,  and  enter  a 

drawing  to  win  a  free 

Thursday-Evening 

Subscription  Series 

for  two! 


Coupon  will  be  entered  in  a  drawing  for  a  free  pair  of 
tickets  to  a  1992-93  Thursday-Evening  Subscription 
Series.  Drawing  will  be  held  on  September  1,  1992.  Only 
one  entry  per  family  permitted.  Employees  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.  are  not  eligible.  Winner  will 
be  notified  by  mail  in  early  September.  Please  return 
coupon  to: 

1992-93  BSO  Schedule 
c/o  Development  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  MA  02115 


YES,  please  send  me  your  1992-93  BSO  schedule  and 
enter  my  name  in  the  drawing  to  win  a  Thursday-Evening 
Subscription  Series. 


Name 

Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


Are  you  currently  a  BSO  subscriber? 

Which  series  do  you  attend? 
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/HCA  Portsmouth  Regional  Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

JJA.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

•^Lifeline 
Arthur  Phipps 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 


Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

^Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 


Shaughnessy  &  Ahern  Co. 

^AT&T  Network  Systems 

John  J.  Shaughnessy 

John  F.  McKinnon 

$TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

Robert  Sanferrare 

David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

^Cellular  One 

Charles  Hoffman 

Travel/Transportation 

MCI 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Jonathan  Crane 

Terry  M.  Leo 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Norman  Tasgal 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHON 
COMPANY 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Telec  ommunic  ations 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC 

i^AT&T 

Brian  Davis 

Donald  Bonoff 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

Timothy  Murray 

William  C.  Ferguson 

Dinner  and  symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  symphony  menu  is  the  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance. 

The  fixed-price,  three-course  dinners  are  prepared  and  served  with  style. 

And  accompanied  by  free  parking.  So  you  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll 

to  symphony  with  time  to  spare.  For  reservations,  call  424-7000. 


Irori 


&FE 
ENADE 


At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday,  April  16,  at  8 
Friday,  April  17,  at  2 
Saturday,  April  18,  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


SHOSTAKOVICH 


Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  C-sharp  minor, 

Opus  129 
(Thursday,  April  16,  and  Saturday,  April  18) 

Moderato  —Allegretto 
Adagio  — 
Adagio — Allegro 

GIDON  KREMER 


SCHUMANN 


Cello  Concerto  in  A  minor,  orchestrated 
by  Dmitri  Shostakovich  and  arranged  for 
violin  by  Joseph  Joachim 

(Friday,  April  17,  only) 

Nicht  zu  schnell  [Not  too  fast] 

Langsam  [Slow] 

Sehr  lebhaft  [Very  lively] 

GIDON  KREMER 


INTERMISSION 


BRUCKNER 


Symphony  No.  5  in  B-flat 

Introduction.  Adagio— Allegro 
Adagio.  Sehr  langsam  [Very  slow] 
Scherzo:  Molto  vivace  (Schnell)  [Fast] 
Trio:  Im  gleichen  Tempo  [At  the  same  tempo] 
Finale:  Adagio— Allegro  moderato 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season 
are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.,  to  charge 
tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send 
payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for  each  ticket 
ordered  by  phone. 
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Back  Bay  Shutter  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

TEL  617-862-0900  /  FAX  61 7-862-6645 


Specializing  in  interior  window 
treatment  and  service  not  readily 
available  to  the  general  public. 

Conrad,  Athey,  Shoji,  Bamboo, 
Sunscreen  wood  Venetians,  Match- 
stick,  Skylight  and  Greenhouse 
treatments,  motorization  and,  of 
course,  endless  styles  of  interior 
shutters.  Measured,  painted,  in- 
stalled, and  serviced  by  profession- 
als. Please  try  us  through  your 
design  professional. 


tho 

Mass" 

'Bay  Co. 


TreshFislu- 
Tim  Wines 


HAVE  YOU  DINED  AT  MASS*  BAY  CO.  LATELY? 

NO?! 
THEN  YOU  HAVEN'T  DINED  AT  MASS*  BAY  CO.! 

FRESH  FISH,  FINE  WINE, 

AND  ALTERNATIVES  EVEN  A  LAND  LUBBER 

COULD  GO  OVERBOARD  FOR. 

JOIN  US  FOR  DINNER  AND  FREE  PARKING. 

SHERATON  BOSTON  HOTEL  &  TOWERS 

39  Dalton  Street  •  Boston,  MA 

(617)236-2000 


Garber  TYavel  gives  you  an 
opening  night  performance. 


We  invite  you  to  step  inside  any  one  of  our  55 

offices  and  experience  the 

talents  of  ourtravel 

professionals.  They  will 

expertly  plan  your 

vacation,  giving  you  a  solo 

performance  you  won't 

soon  forget.  We  bet  you'll 

even  ask  for  an  encore! 

Call  us  at  734-2 100 


Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 


COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 

Wednesday,  April  15,  at  7:30  p.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C  -April  16,  8-10:10 
Friday  'A' -April  17,  2-4:10 
Saturday  'A' -April  18,  8-10:10 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
GIDON  KREMER,  violin 

SHOSTAKOVICH        Violin  Concerto  No.  2 

(April  16  and  18) 

SCHUMANN  Cello  Concerto,  orchestrated 

by  Shostakovich  and  arranged 
for  violin  by  Joachim 
(April  17  only) 

BRUCKNER  Symphony  No.  5 

Thursday  'A' -April  23,  8-10:10 
Friday  'B'  -April  24,  2-4:10 
Saturday  'B' -April  25,  8-10:10 
Tuesday  'B' -April  28,  8-10:10 

BERNARD  HAITINK  conducting 
LYNN  HARRELL,  cello 

BRAHMS  Variations  on  a  Theme 

by  Haydn 
SHOSTAKOVICH        Cello  Concerto  No.  1 
BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  4 

Thursday  'B' -April  30,  8-10 
Friday  Evening  — May  1,  8-10 
Saturday  'B'-May  2,  8-10 
BERNARD  HAITINK  conducting 
JEANINE  ALTMEYER,  soprano 
GARY  LAKES,  tenor 
PAUL  PLISHKA,  bass 

SCHUBERT  Symphony  No.  3 


WAGNER 


Die  Walkiire,  Act  I 


Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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BOSTON 


Let  The  Pops  Swing 
Your  Group  Into  Spring 

Group  Tickets  On  Sale  Now 


May  6 
through 

July  12 

107th  Season  1992 

John  Williams, 

conductor 


We  can  seat  your  group  now  for  a 
perfect  evening  of  lively  Pops-style 
light  classical  music  and  popular 
favorites. 


Call  (617)  266-7575 


Ticket  Prices: 

Floor:  $32.00,  $27.50 

First  Balcony:  $23.00,  $21.00 

Second  Balcony:  $13.50,  $10.00 


4 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 

(266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony- Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and 
take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  and  Tuesday-,  Thursday-,  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concerts.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The 
tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are  sold  at  $6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m. 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as  of  5  p.m. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-eall  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a 
ticket  stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland 
Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guar- 
anteed pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening 
concerts  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Sub- 
scription Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  HaU.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area);  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live 
by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition,  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Develop- 
ment Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with 
your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A 
Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate 
recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Office  at  (617)  638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
Saturday  from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  inter- 
mission. The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Sym- 
phony Lap  Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel 
and  recordings.  The  Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A 
selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further 
information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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A  TRADITION  OF  FINANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality® 


^State  Street 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation, 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Tokyo,  Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1989. 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 
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Patricia  Krol,  Coordinator  of  Youth  Activities 
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Program  Annotator 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are  funded  in  part  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
"The  Revolution  of  Expression,"  1911-13 


"The  Revolution  of  Expression"  celebrates  artistic  achievements  around  the  world  between  the 
years  1911  and  1913.  To  mark  this  celebration,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Archives  has 
mounted  an  historical  display  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs, 
and  other  historical  documents  preserved  in  the  Archives,  the  exhibit  explores  the  BSO  between 
the  years  1911  and  1913  and  the  orchestra's  performances  of  important  works  composed  during 
those  years.  In  the  photograph  above,  Pierre  Monteux,  music  director  of  the  BSO  from  1919  to 
1924,  is  shown  with  the  score  for  Igor  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  printemps  (The  Rite  of  Spring). 
Monteux  conducted  the  first  performance  of  the  ballet  production  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  at 
the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  in  Paris  on  May  29,  1913. 
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Friday-Afternoon  Concert 
Named  in  Honor  of  Retiring 
Players  and  Staff  Members 

This  week's  Friday-afternoon  concert  has  been 
underwritten  in  part  by  a  generous  gift  from 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Annual  Fund's  Concert  Sponsorship 
Program. 

Mrs.  Perkins  holds  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  woman  elected  to  the  BSO  Board  of 
Trustees,  in  1962.  She  was  also  active  in  the 
Ford  Foundation's  fundraising  efforts  in  the 
1960s.  For  the  past  twenty-five  years,  Mrs. 
Perkins  has  continued  to  support  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  through  generous  finan- 
cial commitments,  loyal  attendance  as  a 
Friday-afternoon  subscriber,  and  ongoing 
involvement  in  the  orchestra's  affairs. 

The  April  17  performance  is  the  sixth  con- 
cert named  by  Mrs.  Perkins;  on  this  occasion 
she  pays  tribute  to  Richard  Plaster,  Arthur 
Press,  Alfred  Robison,  Harry  Shapiro,  and 
Frank  Smith  upon  their  retirement  from  the 
orchestra.  Mrs.  Perkins  chooses  to  support  the 
BSO  through  the  Concert  Sponsorship  Pro- 
gram because  of  its  direct  relationship  to  the 
music;  she  notes  that  "it's  great  fun  to  be  an 
Esterhazy." 

For  a  gift  of  $25,000  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Annual  Fund,  the  BSO  will  name  a  con- 
cert in  tribute  to,  or  in  memory  of,  an  individ- 
ual you  designate.  For  more  information  about 
this  unique  program,  please  contact  the  Annual 
Fund  Office  at  (617)  638-9256. 

Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  pre-concert  events. 
"Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet  supper  at 
6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's  Higginson  Hall 
with  an  informative  talk  by  a  BSO  player  or 
other  distinguished  member  of  the  music  com- 
munity. "Supper  Concerts"  offer  a  chamber 
music  performance  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  at  6  p.m.,  followed  by  a  buffet  supper 
served  in  Higginson  Hall.  Doors  open  for  all 
Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for  a  la  carte  cocktails 
and  conversation.  These  events  are  offered  on 


an  individual  basis,  even  to  those  who  are  not 
attending  that  evening's  BSO  concert.  Speak- 
ers for  the  final  Supper  Talks  of  the  season 
include  BSO  Managing  Director  Kenneth  Haas 
(Thursday,  April  30)  and  BSO  Musicologist  & 
Program  Annotator  Steven  Ledbetter  (Friday, 
May  1).  The  final  Supper  Concerts  will  feature 
music  of  Brahms  (Thursday,  April  23,  and 
Tuesday,  April  28).  The  suppers  are  priced  at 
$22  per  person.  Advance  reservations  must  be 
made  by  mail.  For  reservations  the  week  of  the 
Supper,  please  call  SymphonyCharge  at  (617) 
266-1200.  All  reservations  must  be  made  at 
least  48  hours  prior  to  the  Supper.  There  is  a 
$.50  handling  fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by 
telephone.  For  further  information,  please  call 
(617)  266-1492,  ext.  516. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  eighteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting  their 
work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first- 
balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On  display 
through  May  18  is  an  exhibit  of  works  from 
the  Copley  Society  of  Boston,  the  country's 
oldest  nonprofit  art  association.  This  will  be 
followed  by  an  exhibit  of  landscapes  and  sea- 
scapes by  ten  New  England  artists  from 
RE: ART  in  Newton  Centre  (May  18- 
June  15).  These  exhibits  are  sponsored  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers, 
and  a  portion  of  each  sale  benefits  the  orches- 
tra. Please  contact  the  Volunteer  Office  at 
(617)  638-9390,  for  further  information. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Ronald  Feldman  conducts  the  Berkshire  Sym- 
phony in  Strauss' s  Serenade  for  Thirteen 
Winds,  the  world  premiere  of  F.  John  Adams's 
Violin  Concerto  with  soloist  Victor  Romanul, 
Ravel's  Tzigane  also  with  Mr.  Romanul,  and 
Sibelius's  Symphony  No.  6  on  Friday,  April 
17,  at  8  p.m.  at  Chapin  Hall  at  Williams  Col- 
lege. General  admission  is  $5  (free  with 
Williams  ID).  For  more  information,  call 
(413)  597-3146. 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  performs  the 
world  premiere  of  Andrew  Frank's  String 
Quartet  No.  4  on  a  program  with  Boccherini's 
D  major  quintet  for  guitar  and  strings  and 
Mendelssohn's  E  minor  string  quartet  on  Fri- 
day, April  24,  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Chapel  Gallery 
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of  the  Second  Church  in  Newton,  and  on  Sun- 
day, April  26,  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  Peabody 
Museum  in  Salem.  Guitarist  Anthony  Weller 
joins  the  ensemble's  founder,  BSO  cellist 
Jonathan  Miller,  along  with  violinists  Tatiana 
Dimitriades  and  Sharan  Leventhal  and  violist 
Edward  Gazouleas.  Single  tickets  are  $12  ($10 
students  and  seniors).  For  more  information, 
call  (617)  527-8662. 

Music  Director  Max  Hobart  conducts  the 
Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday,  April 
26,  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall  at  New  England 
Conservatory.  BSO  -violinist  Lucia  Lin  is  solo- 
ist in  Beethoven's  F  major  Romance  and 
Chausson's  Poeme  for  violin  and  orchestra,  on 
a  program  also  including  Dvorak's  Symphony 
No.  6  and  the  Boston  premiere  of  Samuel 
Adler's  Elegy  for  Strings.  Tickets  are  $15  and 
$10  ($6  students  and  seniors  on  the  day  of  the 
performance).  For  more  information,  call 
(617)  566-2219. 

The  1992  Artists  Series  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  270  Franklin  Street,  in  Quincy, 
presents  "Put  a  Little  Spouse  in  Your  Life," 
including  music  of  Poulenc,  Haydn,  and  Wolf 
and  featuring  musical  husband-and-wife  teams. 
Participating  BSO  members  include  Richard 
Ranti,  bassoon,  Richard  Sebring,  horn,  Laura 
Park,  violin,  Bonnie  Bewick,  violin,  Todd  See- 
ber,  bass,  and  Lawrence  Wolfe,  bass.  The  con- 
cert takes  place  on  Sunday,  April  26,  at  6:30 
p.m.  Admission  is  free.  For  more  information, 
call  1617)  773-5575. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  April  29, 
and  Friday,  May  1,  at  8  p.m.  at  Old  South 
Meeting  House  at  Downtown  Crossing.  The 
program  includes  an  orchestral  suite  drawn 
from  ballet  music  of  Rameau,  Ravel's  Le 
Tombeau  de  Couperin  and  Pavane  for  a  Dead 
Princess,  and  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  45, 
Farewell.  Single  tickets  are  $20  and  $13  ($4 
discount  for  students  and  seniors).  For  further 
information,  call  C617)  426-2387. 

BSO  acting  principal  flute  Leone  Buyse  is 
soloist  in  Mozart's  D  major  flute  concerto, 
K.314,  with  the  Wellesley  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Michael  Webster,  on 
Sunday,  May  3,  at  3  p.m.,  in  John  F.  McKen- 
zie  Auditorium  at  Massachusetts  Bay  Commu- 
nity College,  50  Oakland  Street,  Wellesley 
Hills.  Also  on  the  program  are  William  Schu- 
man's  New  England  Triptych  and  Tchai- 


kovsky's Symphony  No.  4.  Tickets  are  $10 
general  admission  ($8  students  and  seniors). 
For  more  information  call  (617)  235-0561  or 
235-3584. 

Max  Hobart  and  the  North  Shore  Philhar- 
monic present  "Spring  Pops— An  American 
Extravaganza,"  on  Sunday,  May  3,  at  3  p.m. 
at  the  North  Shore  Music  Theater  in  Beverly. 
The  program  includes  Copland's  Fanfare  for 
the  Common  Man,  Gould's  American  Salute, 
Ives's  The  Unanswered  Question,  Copland's 
Lincoln  Portrait  with  WBZ-TV's  John  Hen- 
ning  as  narrator,  Grofe's  Grand  Canyon  Suite, 
and  big  band  favorites  by  Duke  Ellington.  For 
ticket  information,  call  (617)  286-0024  in 
Revere  or  (617)  631-6513  in  Marblehead. 

Pianist  Grant  Johannesen  joins  Ronald 
Knudsen  and  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra 
as  soloist  in  Chopin's  F  minor  piano  concerto 
on  Sunday,  May  3,  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  Col- 
lege, 15  Walnut  Park,  Newton,  on  a  program 
also  including  music  from  Tchaikovsky's  Swan 
Lake  and  the  orchestral  movement  of  Charles 
Fussell's  Wilde,  which  was  premiered  by  the 
Newton  Symphony  last  season.  Single  tickets 
are  $14  and  $12.  For  more  information,  call 
(617)  965-2555. 


Attention,  Subscribers  from  New  Hampshire 

A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Associa- 
tion of  Volunteers  from  Grantham,  New 
Hampshire  is  interested  in  initiating  bus  trans- 
portation to  the  Friday-afternoon  BSO  con- 
certs from  her  area.  If  you  are  a  Friday- 
afternoon  subscriber  from  Grantham,  New 
London,  Sunapee,  Springfield,  Newport,  or 
another  community  in  the  vicinity  and  would 
be  interested  in  this  service,  please  call  the 
Volunteer  Office  at  (617)  638-9390. 


Ticket  Resale 

If,  as  a  Boston  Symphony  subscriber,  you  find 
yourself  unable  to  use  your  subscription  ticket, 
please  make  that  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  In  this  way  you  help 
bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  at 
the  same  time  make  your  seat  available  to 
someone  who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  was 
named  the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in 
1973,  following  a  year  as  music  adviser.  His  many 
tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included 
four  visits  to  Japan  (most  recently  in  December 
1989,  on  a  tour  that  also  included  the  orchestra's 
first  concerts  in  Hong  Kong),  an  eight-city  North 
American  tour  in  the  spring  of  1991,  and  a  seven- 
city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria,  Germany, 
France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  His  previous  tours  with  the  orchestra 
have  included  an  historic  visit  to  China  in  March 
1979  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions 
with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances,  marking  the  first  visit  to 
China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations;  the  orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major 
European  music  festivals,  also  in  1979;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial  in 
1981,  a  fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to  Japan,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  England. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. Recent  appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La 
Scala,  Salzburg,  and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper;  he  has  also  conducted  the  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he 
has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of 
London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Mas- 
terworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied 
Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo 
Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  held  in  Besancon,  France,  and  was  invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition.  In  1960  he  won  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York 
Philharmonic's  1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra 
for  the  1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance 
in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  sum- 
mers beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to 
1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  fol- 
lowed by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood,  and  made  his  first 
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Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an 
artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on 
Philips,  Mahler's  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  sym- 
phonies, Mahler's  Kindertotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  Richard  Strauss's  Elek- 
tra  with  Hildegard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  with 
Jessye  Norman,  James  McCracken,  and  Tatiana  Troyanos.  Recordings  on  Deut- 
sche Grammophon  include  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle 
and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus;  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz 
with  Krystian  Zimerman;  Prokofiev's  complete  Romeo  and  Juliet;  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette  and  Damnation  of  Faust;  and  an  album  of  music  by  Gabriel  Faure. 
Other  recordings  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include 
Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on 
Telarc;  and,  on  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with 
Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's  Les 
Nuits  d'ete  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1991-92 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beat,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 


Leo  Panasevieh 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 

Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

tNancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
tLucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

:j:Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
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Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 

Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 


Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 

E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Edward  A.  Toft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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Richard  Plaster 


Arthur  Press 
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Five  longtime  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  family  are  leaving  the 
orchestra  this  year;  their  devotion  to  the  orchestra  —  for  a  cumulative  total  of  nearly 
200  years  — has  been  evident  both  onstage  and  off.  Two  current  BSO  players  — 
Richard  Plaster  and  Arthur  Press— will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  1992  Tanglewood 
season,  as  will  Harry  Shapiro  and  Alfred  Robison.  Frank  Smith  will  retire  at  the  end 
of  May. 

Born  in  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  contrabassoonist  Richard  Plaster  joined 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  1952,  during  Charles  Munch's  tenure  as  music  director.  He 
holds  a  master's  degree  from  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  his  teacher,  Simon  Kovar, 
was  Toscanini's  second  bassoonist  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Mr.  Plaster  has 
taught  at  the  Boston  Conservatory,  New  England  Conservatory,  and  Boston  Univer- 
sity. At  the  time  of  his  retirement,  he  will  have  been  a  BSO  member  for  thirty-nine 
years. 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  percussionist/assistant  timpanist  Arthur  Press  was 
appointed  to  the  BSO  in  1956  by  Charles  Munch  and  named  assistant  timpanist  by 
Erich  Leinsdorf  in  1963.  Also  timpanist  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  Mr.  Press  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Juilliard  School,  where  his  teachers  were  Morris  Goldenberg  and  Saul 
Goodman.  Head  of  the  percussion  department  at  the  Boston  Conservatory,  he  teaches 
also  at  his  own  school,  the  Percussion  Academy  in  Newton.  Mr.  Press  is  in  his  thirty- 
sixth  year  as  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 

Appointed  to  the  BSO  by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Boston-born  Harry  Shapiro  was  a 
horn  player  with  the  orchestra  for  thirty-nine  years,  from  1937  to  1976,  at  which 
time  he  became  the  BSO's  Assistant  Orchestra  Personnel  Manager,  the  position  he 
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has  held  since  then,  adding  up  to  more  than  a  half-century  of  service  to  the  orchestra. 
In  addition,  as  the  BSO's  Transportation  Manager,  he  has  guided  the  orchestra's 
players  through  countless  bus,  train,  and  airport  terminals  onto  stages  on  four  conti- 
nents. He  has  also  been  orchestra  manager  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orches- 
tra, a  role  in  which  he  will  continue  even  after  his  official  retirement.  Deeply  devoted 
to  Boston's  musical  community,  Harry  has  also  been  orchestra  consultant  to  the 
Wang  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  a  Trustee  and  orchestra  member  for  the 
Boston  Ballet,  and  orchestra  manager  for  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston. 

BSO  stage  manager  Alfred  Robison,  a  fourth-generation  professional  stagehand 
and  himself  son  of  a  BSO  stage  manager,  grew  up  not  far  from  Symphony  Hall.  He 
began  working  for  the  BSO  in  1956  and  became  the  BSO's  stage  manager  in  1962. 
In  that  position  he  has  been  responsible  for  setting  up  and  managing  the  stage  for  all 
BSO  concerts  and  rehearsals  at  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood,  as  well  as  on 
domestic  and  foreign  tours,  logging  literally  thousands  of  concerts  on  four  continents. 
Al  will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  1992  Tanglewood  season  with  more  than  three  decades 
of  BSO  service  to  his  credit. 

Frank  Smith,  supervisor  of  the  Symphony  Hall  house  crew,  has  been  a  full-time 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  family  since  1958.  For  thirty- three  years  he  has 
been  actively  involved  with  every  aspect  of  the  maintenance  of,  and  improvements  to, 
Symphony  Hall,  including  Hall  security.  As  keeper  of  the  keys,  Frank  has  literally 
unlocked  the  doors  of  Symphony  Hall  for  all  who  have  worked  here  throughout  his 
years  of  BSO  service. 

For  their  devotion  to  the  BSO  and  Boston's  musical  community  we  extend  our  sin- 
cere gratitude  and  appreciation  to  each  of  these  five  gentlemen.  We  wish  them  all  the 
best. 


GROGAN  &  COMPANY 


Fine  Art  Auctioneers  and  A 
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raisers 


V^ommitted  to  serving  heirs  and  executors 

in  the  appraisal  and  auction  sale  of 

estate  property.  To  learn  more  about  our 

services  please  contact  Michael  B.  Grogan. 


Bostons  Own  Auction  House 

890  (jommonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 
Telepkone  (617)  566-4100   •   Fax  (617)  566-7715 
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Casco  Bay,  Maine 
HOPE  ISLAND--88  ACRE  KINGDOM 

Your  own  entire  Island  with  miles  of  shore 
frontage,  coves  &  beautiful  beaches.  The  large 
lovely  main  house  is  completely  furnished  &  sits 
high  on  a  bluff  with  spectacular  views.  Includes 
working  barn,  generator  house,  dock  &  float. 
East  access.  $1,825,000. 


**?! 


South  Dartmouth,  Mass. 
"ROUND  HEX"  SEASIDE  HOME 

Dramatic  waterfront  setting  with  spectacular 
water  views  from  this  4-bedroom  home  with  lots 
of  glass  &  decks.  Beautiful  grounds  plus  all  the 
amenities  of  Round  Hill  including  tennis,  golf, 
pool,  private  sandy  beach,  2,700'  of  shoreline 
plus  meadow,  woods,  marshland  &  ponds  on  a 
231  acre  private  peninsula.  Access  by  a  security 
gate.  Very  special.  $725,000. 


Manchester-by-the-Sea 
"THE  APPLE  TREES" 

Stately  &  elegant  on  3-3  acres  including  7 
bedrooms,  8  fireplaces  &  exceptional  detail  + 
separate  2-bedroom  apartment.  Beautiful 
gardens  &  grounds  with  sweeping  pastoral 
views  in  seaside  town  just  28  miles  North  of 
Boston.  $1,300,000. 


Swampscott,  Mass. 
LITTLE'S  POINT  OCEANFRONT  ESTATE 

Wonderful,  classic  shingle-style  home  situated 
at  the  tip  of  prestigious  Little's  Point  on  over 
1.4  acres  with  320'  of  oceanfront  & 
unobstructed  ocean  views.  Formal  elegance 
including  arched  windows,  columns,  fireplaces, 
Great  Room  8c  your  own  lighthouse.  Short 
walk  to  private  beach,  dock  &  boathouse. 

$1,450,000 


Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109; (617)  723-1800 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

Thursday,  April  16,  at  8 
Saturday,  April  18,  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
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SHOSTAKOVICH 


Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  C-sharp  minor, 
Opus  129 

Moderato  —Allegretto 
Adagio  — 
Adagio  —Allegro 

GIDON  KREMER 


The  performances  of  Shostakovich's  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  are  being  recorded 
by  Deutsche  Grammophon  for  future  release  on  compact  disc.  Your  cooperation 
in  keeping  noise  in  the  Hall  at  a  minimum  is  sincerely  appreciated. 


INTERMISSION 


BRUCKNER 


Symphony  No.  5  in  B-flat 

Introduction.  Adagio— Allegro 
Adagio.  Sehr  langsam   [Very  slow] 
Scherzo:  Molto  vivace  (Schnell)   [Fast] 

Trio:  Im  gleichen  Tempo   [At  the  same  tempo] 
Finale:  Adagio— Allegro  moderato 


These  concerts  will  end  about  10:10. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 

EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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he  right  asset 
manager  could 
well  be  your  most 
important  asset. 

With  BayBank's  history  of  strong 
long-term  performance,  choosing  our 
Private  Banking  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ment decisions  you'll  ever  make. 

Whether  you  need  tax-exempt  in- 
come, high  current  income,  or  long-term 
capital  growth — we'll  tailor  a  program 
to  help  you  reach  your  unique  goals. 
And,  by  diversifying  your  portfolio  and 
applying  strict  quality  standards,  Bay  Bank 
will  minimize  your  risk. 

Investment  Specialists  from  our 
Private  Banking  Group  are  available  to 
meet  with  you  at  your  convenience. 
Just  call  Pamela  Henrikson,  Executive 
Vice  President,  at  (617)  661-3300. 

To  make  your  assets  work  harder 
than  ever,  the  choice  is  easier  than  ever. 
BayBank  Private  Banking. 


BayBank 


m 


PRIVATE  BANKING 


Member  FDIC 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

Friday,  April  17,  at  2 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

PLEASE  NOTE  THE  FOLLOWING  CHANGE  OF  PROGRAM: 


^#^ 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA^ 
Mux 

Oinctat 


SCHUMANN 


SHOSTAKOVICH 


Cello  Concerto  in  A  minor,  orchestrated  by 
Dmitri  Shostakovich  and  arranged  for  violin 

Nicht  zu  schnell  [Not  too  fast] 
Langsam  [Slow] 
Sehrlebhaft  [Very  lively] 

GIDON  KREMER 

Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  C-sharp  minor, 
Opus  129 

Moderate— Allegretto 
Adagio- 
Adagio— Allegro 

Mr.  KREMER 


This  performance  of  Shostakovich's  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  is  being  recorded  by 
Deutsche  Grammophon  for  future  release  on  compact  disc.  Your  cooperation 
in  keeping  noise  in  the  Hall  at  a  minimum  is  sincerely  appreciated. 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  35 

Allegro  moderato— Moderate  assai 
Canzonetta:  Andante 
Finale:  Allegro  vivacissimo 

Mr.  KREMER 


This  concert  has  been  funded  in  part  by  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins  in  honor  of 
Richard  Plaster,  Arthur  Press,  Alfred  Robison,  Harry  Shapiro,  and  Frank  Smith. 

This  concert  will  end  about  4:10. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

Friday,  April  17,  at  2 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


SCHUMANN 


Cello  Concerto  in  A  minor,  orchestrated 
by  Dmitri  Shostakovich  and  arranged 
for  violin 

Nicht  zu  schnell   [Not  too  fast] 

Langsam   [Slow J 

Sehr  lebhaft   [Very  lively] 

GIDON  KREMER 


INTERMISSION 


BRUCKNER  Symphony  No.  5  in  B-flat 

Introduction.  Adagio— Allegro 
Adagio.  Sehr  langsam   [Very  slow] 
Scherzo:  Molto  vivace  (Schnell)   [Fast] 

Trio:  Im  gleichen  Tempo   [At  the  same  tempo] 
Finale:  Adagio— Allegro  moderato 


This  concert  has  been  funded  in  part  by  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins  in  honor 
of  Richard  Plaster,  Arthur  Press,  Alfred  Robison,  Harry  Shapiro,  and 
Frank  Smith. 


Program  notes  for  this  concert  begin  on  page  23. 


This  concert  will  end  about  4:05. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 

EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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427  351-2 





431  609-2 
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Deutsche  Grammophon 

salutes 
GIDOIV  KREMER 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST 
RECORD  STORES 

HARVARD  SQUARE 
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Dmitri  Shostakovich 

Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  C-sharp  minor,  Opus  129 


Dmitri  Dmitriyevich  Shostakovich  was  born  in  St. 
Petersburg  on  September  25,  1906,  and  died  in 
Moscow  on  August  9,  1975.  He  composed  his  Second 
Violin  Concerto  in  1967,  completing  the  work  in 
Repino  that  May.  The  dedicatee,  David  Oistrakh, 
was  soloist  in  the  first  performance,  on  September 
13,  in  Bolshevo.  These  are  the  first  performances  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  addition  to  the 
solo  violin,  the  score  calls  for  flute  and  piccolo,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contrabas- 
soon,  four  horns,  timpani,  tom-tom,  and  strings. 

The  number  of  works  that  Dmitri  Shostakovich 
wrote  for  violinist  David  Oistrakh  —  including  both 
of  his  violin  concertos  and  a  violin  sonata  com- 
posed for  Oistrakh's  sixtieth  birthday— testifies  to 
the  warm  relationship  between  the  two  men,  a  friendship  partly  owing  to  mutual 
artistic  respect  but  also  to  the  willingness  of  both  to  risk  party  censure  when  standing 
for  principle.  The  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  though  composed  in  1947-48,  could  not  be 
performed  until  1955,  because  Shostakovich  had  become  something  of  a  "non-person" 
through  the  political  attacks  of  the  infamous  Zhdanov  committee.  Oistrakh  urged  the 
work's  performance,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  tarred  with  the  same  political 
complaint. 

Even  after  the  premiere  the  First  Concerto  was  threatened  with  oblivion  because  no 
leader  of  the  Composers'  Union  dared  make  any  significant  comments  about  it,  and 
until  they  did  no  musicologist  or  critic  was  willing  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
favorable  comment.  Finally,  in  July  1956,  Oistrakh  himself  stepped  into  the  breach 
with  a  daring  article  in  Sovyetskaya  Muzyka  (Soviet  Music)  attacking  the  strange 
silence  that  greeted  the  new  work.  Having  lived  with  the  concerto  long  enough  to  pre- 
pare a  magnificent  performance  (he  would  record  it  twice),  Oistrakh  was  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  piece,  and  the  fact  that  he  published  his  views  in  the  leading  musical 
journal  lent  considerable  weight  to  his  opinion. 

Nearly  two  decades  later,  Shostakovich  wrote  a  second  violin  concerto  and,  quite 
naturally,  again  dedicated  it  to  Oistrakh.  By  this  time,  both  men  had  been  officially 
"rehabilitated,"  though  they  might  be  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  a  government  that 
did  not  trust  a  Jewish  violinist  or  a  composer  who  had  overtly  expressed  his  dismay 
at  the  government's  anti-Semitism.  (Indeed,  in  the  year  following  the  premiere  of  the 
new  violin  concerto,  Oistrakh  generated  something  of  a  cause  celebre  among  Soviet 
Jewish  musicians  when  he  refused  to  sign  a  governmental  condemnation  of  Israel's 
caD  for  Russian  Jews  to  unite  in  their  "historic  homeland."  One  result  was  a  mysteri- 
ous burglary  of  Oistrakh's  home,  with  the  loss  of  his  entire  personal  archive  — all  of 
his  programs,  posters,  letters,  awards,  photographs,  records,  tapes,  and  books  — but 
nothing  that  could  possibly  appeal  to  a  run-of-the-mill  burglar.  It  seemed  clear  that 
the  government  was  punishing  Oistrakh  for  his  independence  of  mind  —  the  more  so 
because  everything  was  returned,  just  as  mysteriously,  two  weeks  later.  (This  incident 
is  recounted  in  the  fascinating  memoir  Stormy  Applause:  Making  Music  in  a  Worker's 
State,  by  Rostislav  Dubinsky,  founder  of  the  Borodin  Quartet.) 

Shostakovich  composed  this  concerto  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  freeze  in  Soviet  fife 
ordered  by  Leonid  Brezhnev.  The  mid-1960s  had  seen  some  social  ferment  in  the  dis- 
sident supporters  of  human  rights,  such  as  Andrei  Sakharov,  with  whom  Shostakovich 
had  signed  an  open  letter  deploring  laws  against  anti- Soviet  statements.  Not  long 
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GIORGIO  ARMANI 

22  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  (617)  267-3200 
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after  that,  though,  the  new  freeze  arrived,  and  Shostakovich  withdrew  again  into  his 
creative  world.  In  May  1967  he  met  privately  with  Solzhenitsyn  to  commend  him  on 
his  open  letter  to  the  Writers'  Union  demanding  an  end  to  censorship,  but  he  did  not 
make  a  public  expression  of  support,  turning  instead  to  music  with  the  new  violin 
concerto. 

The  premiere  of  the  Second  Violin  Concerto  was  not  delayed;  in  fact,  it  was  played 
barely  four  months  after  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  score.  But  the  performance  took 
place  far  from  the  musical  centers  of  the  Soviet  Union  — in  Bolshevo,  though  it  is  not 
clear  whether  the  location  was  chosen  simply  to  offer  the  performer  and  composer  a 
chance  to  hear  the  piece  once  before  presenting  it  to  a  cosmopolitan  audience  or 
whether  it  was  a  subtler  expression  of  governmental  disapproval,  by  locating  a  perform- 
ance far  off  the  beaten  track  so  as  to  minimize  its  effect  on  the  musical  community. 

Shostakovich  had  already  omitted  the  heavier  brass  instruments  in  the  orchestra 
for  the  First  Violin  Concerto,  with  the  aim  of  producing  an  unusually  transparent 
sound  and  highlighting  the  soloist.  The  Second  Concerto  goes  even  farther  in  this 
line,  with  long  stretches  of  chamber-music  sized  ensembles.  Here  the  soloist  is  drawn 
into  dialogue  with  individual  instruments  or  small  groups.  As  with  the  First  Concerto, 
the  solo  part  is  unusually  extended.  The  player  has  only  an  occasional  measure  of 
silence  here  and  there  and  must  otherwise  play  continuously  with  a  poignant  cantilena 
and  rich  technical  inventiveness  that  nonetheless  avoids  the  typical  "showpiece"  men- 
tality associated  with  most  violin  concertos. 

An  astonishing  amount  of  Shostakovich's  late  music  seems  to  be  cast  in  slow  tem- 
pos; indeed,  in  the  Second  Violin  Concerto,  only  the  very  last  section  even  approxi- 
mates a  fast  movement  with  something  of  the  character  of  a  sardonic  theatrical  galop, 
a  style  that  is  as  characteristic  of  Shostakovich  as  the  poignant  slower  early  sections, 
marked  Moderato,  Adagio,  and  Adagio  respectively.  The  final  part  explodes  following 
its  cadenza  — though  this  ending  should  probably  be  heard  as  ironic,  not  as  any  kind 
of  conventional  "happy  ending."  Many  of  Shostakovich's  late  works  grow  out  of  a 
three-note  figure  that  the  composer's  recent  biographer  Ian  MacDonald  calls  his 
"betrayal"  motif.  Here  the  rhythm  of  that  figure  dominates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
solo  part,  in  argumentation  with  the  repeated  two-note  pattern  of  the  orchestral 
accompaniment.  The  score  refers  to  the  First  Violin  Concerto  almost  throughout  and 
also  to  the  two  cellos  concertos  and  perhaps  other  works.  The  cross-quotations  in  late 
Shostakovich,  building  an  intricate  web  of  references  not  unlike  those  we  now  notice 
in  the  Mahler  symphonies,  virtually  demands  that  the  listener  know  all  of  the  works 
before  attempting  an  evaluation  of  one.  Meanwhile  we  can  hear  how  the  concerto  form 
offered  Shostakovich  a  particularly  useful  metaphor  for  placing  the  individual— unique 
and  unrepeatable  —  against  the  group,  for  treasuring  the  significance  of  the  former 
and  lamenting  the  power  and  domination  of  the  latter. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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He  has  the  entire  city  or  Boston  mapped  out  in  his  mind,  and  the  warmth  and 
rriendliness  or  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel  written  ail  over  his  race.  And  he'll  gladly  otter 
you  hoth,  anytime.  Because,  like  the  rest  or  the  proud  and  helprul 
start  at  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel  in  Boston,  Anthony  realizes  that  the 
impression  you  have  or  his  city  and  hotel,  depends  in  part,  on  the 
impression  you  have  or  him.  Such  dedication  to  service  enhances 
your  stay  and  rearrirms  our  Delier  that  in  these  value-conscious  times, 
the  demands  or  your  trip  should  demand  nothing  less  than 
Four  Seasons  Hotels. 


-Four 
Seasons 
Hotel 

BOSTON 


200  Boylston  Street  Boston,  MA  02116  Pnone  (617)  338-4400  or  (800)  332-3442 

one  of'ThefJeadingHotels  ofthefWorld' 
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Robert  Schumann 

Cello  Concerto  in  A  minor,  orchestrated  by  Dmitri  Shostakovich  and 
arranged  for  violin 
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Robert  Alexander  Schumann  was  born  in  Zwickau, 
Saxony,  on  June  8,  1810,  and  died  in  Endenich,  a 
suburb  of  Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856.  Schumann  com- 
posed his  Cello  Concerto  between  October  10  and  24, 
1850,  but  the  first  performance  was  posthumous, 
given  by  Ludwig  Ebert  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory 
on  June  9,  1860,  in  honor  of  the  composer's  fiftieth 
birthday.  It  was  published  as  Opus  129.  The  first 
American  performance  of  the  original  version  was 
given  on  February  3,  1888,  by  Fritz  Giese,  with 
Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Pascal  Verrot  was  the  conductor  of  the 
most  recent  BSO  performances,  in  October  and 
November  1986,  with  soloist  Jules  Eskin.  In  1966, 
late  in  his  life,  Dmitri  Shostakovich  re-orchestrated 
the  Schumann  concerto  for  his  friend  Mstislav  Rostropovich  and  published  it  under  the 
opus  number  125.  According  to  Gidon  Kremer,  the  transcription  for  solo  violin  —  which 
is  of  unknown  origin  —  dates  from  Schumann's  own  lifetime  and  even  displays  some  of 
the  composer's  own  emendations  in  the  manuscript,  in  his  handwriting;  the  title  page  of 
the  manuscript  notes,  also  in  his  hand:  "suitable  for  the  violin  as  well. "  This  is  the  first 
BSO  performance  of  the  Schumann  Cello  Concerto  in  either  Shostakovich's  orchestration 
or  the  arrangement  for  violin.  In  addition  to  the  solo  instrument,  Shostakovich's  version 
calls  for  two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  harp,  and  strings.  This  differs  from  Schumann's  original 
in  the  addition  of  piccolo,  third  and  fourth  horns,  and  harp. 

[Michael  Steinberg's  note,  which  follows,  deals  with  the  composition  of  the  original 
version  of  the  concerto,  to  be  heard  here  in  a  re-orchestration  by  Dmitri  Shostakovich 
and  an  anonymous  transcription  for  violin  solo  dating  from  Schumann's  lifetime. 
Schumann's  orchestration  has  often  been  criticized  for  thick  and  muddy  sound,  the 
result,  we  are  told,  of  his  insecurity  as  a  conductor  and  the  medium-rate  orchestras 
he  had  at  his  disposal.  To  avoid  catastrophes  in  performance,  Schumann  often  "dou- 
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bled"  his  parts  — that  is,  he  gave  the  same  melody  or  accompaniment  figure  to  several 
different  instruments,  so  that  someone  would  come  in  at  the  right  place.  But  this 
practice  also  conceals  the  special  character  of  each  of  the  different  instruments,  since 
they  are  rarely  heard  alone,  but  only  in  a  mixture  with  two  or  three  others.  Accompa- 
niments, too,  are  often  unusually  busy,  with  measured  tremolos  and  thick  chords. 

Shostakovich  obviously  admired  Schumann's  work,  the  originality  of  which  antici- 
pates the  compression  and  oblique  structural  references  of  his  own  concertos.  But  he 
wanted  to  "cleanse"  the  work  of  what  struck  him  as  a  thick  coat  of  sound  that  con- 
cealed its  marvels.  To  that  end,  he  removed  virtually  all  instrumental  doublings,  re- 
scored  chords  with  fewer  notes,  and  lightened  the  accompaniments,  while  retaining 
the  melodic  and  harmonic  structure  literally.  In  this  respect  his  arrangement  may  be 
compared  with  Rimsky-Korsakov's  versions  of  Mussorgsky,  though  they  have  the 
opposite  effect:  Rimsky  buffed  away  what  he  considered  to  be  the  roughnesses  of  Mus- 
sorgsky's style,  ending  with  a  more  polished,  homogenized  score.  Shostakovich,  on  the 
other  hand,  removes  the  homogeneity  to  reveal  the  nascent  coloristic  adventure  in 
Schumann's  music. 

-S.L.] 

On  September  1,  1850,  the  Schumanns  —  Robert,  Clara,  and  six  children  —  moved  to 
Diisseldorf  after  six  stultifying  years  in  Dresden,  a  city  of  which  Clara  said,  "every- 
thing seems  so  antiquated  here.  Not  a  single  intelligent  person  can  be  seen  on  the 
street;  they  all  look  like  Philistines!  Musicians  one  doesn't  see  at  all."  An  offer  had 
come  along  for  Robert  to  succeed  Ferdinand  Hiller  as  conductor  of  the  Diisseldorf 
Music  Society.  Diisseldorf  had  a  reputation  as  a  conductor-eating  town  (Why  was 
Hiller  so  eager  to  move  on  to  Cologne?),  but  Schumann  badly  wanted  an  orchestra  of 
his  own;  he  was  not  only  bored  in  Dresden,  but  angry  because  the  opera  there  had 
declined  to  stage  his  Genoveva;  and  he  was  willing  to  give  Diisseldorf  a  try. 

By  the  time  Schumann  arrived  in  his  new  Rhineland  home,  he  was  in  high  spirits, 
and  he  and  Clara  were  welcomed  by  a  serenade  and  a  combined  concert,  supper,  and 
ball,  tendered  by  the  local  musicians.  Clara  worried  about  the  social  standards  in 
Diisseldorf,  especially  "the  breezy,  unconstrained  conduct  of  the  women,  who  at  times 
surely  transgress  the  barriers  of  femininity  and  decency  ....  Marital  life  is  more  in 
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the  easygoing  French  style."  Both  Robert  and  Clara  were  distressed  by  the  noisiness 
of  their  first  apartment,  but  a  Rhine  excursion  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  a  move  to 
quieter  quarters  helped.  (All  Clara  could  do  about  the  Diisseldorf  ladies  was  to  avoid 
them.) 

But  contentment  in  Diisseldorf  was  destined  to  be  brief.  Unequal  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  position,  Schumann  was  asked  to  resign  in  October  1852.  The  matter 
was  smoothed  over  for  the  moment,  but  not  quite  a  year  later  he  had,  in  fact,  led  his 
last  concert.  Four  months  after  that,  having  thrown  himself  into  the  Rhine  in  a  sui- 
cide attempt,  he  was  committed  into  Dr.  Richarz's  hospital  at  Endenich,  where  he 
died  two-and-a-half  years  later.  But  all  that  is  another  story.  The  Diisseldorf  episode 
began  with  Schumann  in  a  state  of  enormous  creative  energy.  He  composed  his  Cello 
Concerto  in  just  fifteen  October  days,  and  in  what  remained  of  1850  and  1851  he 
wrote  the  Rhenish  Symphony,  revised  his  D  minor  symphony  into  what  he  considered 
its  definitive  form  (Symphony  No.  4),  and  wrote  two  violin  sonatas,  the  Marchenbilder 
for  viola  and  piano,  two  substantial  cantatas,  and  a  number  of  overtures  on  literary 
themes. 

Clara  Schumann  was  delighted  by  the  new  concerto.  "It  pleases  me  very  much  and 
seems  to  me  to  be  written  in  true  violoncello  style,"  she  noted  in  her  diary  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1850.  The  following  October  she  wrote:  "I  have  played  Robert's  Violoncello 
Concerto  through  again,  this  time  giving  myself  a  truly  musical  and  happy  hour.  The 
romantic  quality,  the  vivacity,  the  freshness  and  humor,  also  the  highly  interesting 
interweaving  of  violoncello  and  orchestra  are  indeed  wholy  ravishing,  and  what 
euphony  and  deep  feeling  one  finds  in  all  the  melodic  passages!"  Robert  seems  to  have 
had  reservations,  but  we  know  only  that  he  cancelled  plans  for  a  performance  in  the 
spring  of  1852  and  that  he  did  not  send  it  to  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  the  Leipzig  publish- 
ers, until  1854. 

In  this  concerto  we  glimpse  the  experimental  side  of  Schumann's  temperament.  He 
is  interested  here  in  compression  and  in  finding  new  ways  to  connect  the  parts  of  a 
multi-movement  composition.  Both  the  initial  chords  for  woodwinds  with  pizzicato 
strings  and  the  wonderful  cello  melody  to  which  they  open  the  door  have  more  than 
local  functions.  The  idea  of  the  chords  pervades  the  slow  movement,  and  the  cello 
theme  turns  into  a  recitative  —  shared  fascinatingly  and  poignantly  by  soloist  and 
orchestra  —  that  forms  the  bridge  from  the  second  movement  to  the  finale.  Each  move- 
ment is  linked  to  the  next,  and  the  middle  one,  though  it  sets  out  in  gloriously  expan- 
sive song,  has  something  of  the  character  of  a  bridge  or  an  intermezzo.  The  device  of 
using  a  solo  cello  in  the  orchestra  is  one  that  Robert  borrowed  from  Clara's  piano 
concerto  of  1836,  in  whose  orchestration  he  may,  however,  have  had  a  hand.  The  shift 
into  6/8  time  for  the  last  pages  of  the  finale  is  a  device  that  Brahms  obviously  found 
worth  imitating,  and  often.  Just  before  that  happens  in  this  concerto,  Schumann 
introduces  a  brief  accompanied  cadenza,  an  inspiration  to  Elgar  and  probably  also  to 
Schoenberg  and  Walton  in  their  violin  concertos. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


Now  Artistic  Advisor  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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Joseph  Anton  Bruckner  was  born  in  Ansfelden, 
Upper  Austria,  on  September  4,  1824,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  October  11,  1896.  He  composed  his  Fifth 
Symphony  beginning  in  February  1875,  completing 
it  in  May  1876,  though  with  slight  further  revisions 
in  the  two  following  years.  It  was  not  performed 
until  April  8,  1894,  when  Franz  Schalk  conducted 
it  in  Graz  in  a  version  of  his  own  making  unautho- 
rized by  Bruckner  (who  was  too  ill  to  attend  the 
performance);  this  was  published  in  1896  and  was 
used  for  all  performances  until  Bruckner's  own  orig- 
inal version  finally  received  its  premiere  in  Munich 
on  October  20,  1935.  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted  the 
only  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performances  of 
the  symphony  in  the  Schalk  version  on  December  27 
and  28,  1901.  Richard  Burgin  led  the  B SO' s  first  performances  of  the  authentic  version 
in  December  1959;  the  only  ones  since  then  took  place  in  November  1976,  under  the 
direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and 
strings. 

Bruckner's  early  career  in  rural  Austria  saw  the  composition  of  his  three  Masses 
and  the  First  Symphony  (along  with  a  couple  of  unnumbered  predecessors)  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  his  wide  reputation  as  a  master  of  improvisation  on  the  organ.  He 
had  won  the  support  of  the  most  influential  of  Viennese  music  critics,  Eduard  Hans- 
lick.  In  1868,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  Bruckner  moved  to  Vienna  to  take  up  the  pres- 
tigious professorship  of  harmony  and  counterpoint  at  the  Conservatory;  in  so  doing, 
he  became  a  fish  out  of  water,  a  rustic  countryman  whose  simplicity  and  naivete  did 
not  prepare  him  in  any  way  for  the  political  maneuvering  of  Vienna's  musical  life. 
The  two  opposing  camps  of  Brahmsians  and  Wagnerians  (an  artificial  divide  in  which 
neither  Brahms  nor  Wagner  took  part)  forced  each  musician  to  declare  his  allegiance 
to  one  side  or  the  other. 

Vienna  was  always  a  conservative  city  musically,  and  its  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
was  the  spearhead  of  that  conservatism.  The  press,  too,  supported  Brahms  against 
Wagner  and  his  adherents.  A  composer  allied  in  any  way  with  "the  music  of  the 
future"  found  it  difficult  even  to  get  a  hearing;  and  once  he  had  gotten  it,  he  rarely 
got  a  review  that  provided  even  the  minimum  standards  of  fair  reporting  (such  as 
wildly  enthusiastic  audience  response,  which  sometimes  occurred  without  being  men- 
tioned by  Eduard  Hanslick  and  other  critics  in  their  intensely  pejorative  reviews). 

In  that  environment,  Bruckner  naively  made  the  devastating  political  mistake  of 
suggesting  his  admiration  for  Wagner  in  the  dedication  of  his  Symphony  No.  3  — and 
therewith,  his  real  troubles  began.  Hanslick's  support  evaporated  instantly,  and 
Bruckner  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  wild  radical.  His  symphonies  —  so  individual  and 
personal  a  treatment  of  the  form  inherited  from  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and 
Schubert  that  they  redefined  the  genre  —  required  many  hearings  to  make  sense  to 
listeners,  hearings  they  never  got.  Though  shy  and  socially  inept,  Bruckner  wrote 
music  that  rings  with  the  absolute  conviction  of  his  faith.  Each  symphony  seems  from 
the  beginning  to  aim  for  a  predestined  conclusion  of  grandeur  and  almost  heavenly 
glory,  the  embodiment  in  tone  of  the  massive,  ornate  Baroque  churches  in  which  he 
had  served  as  organist.  Haydn  (another  composer  who  came  from  the  peasantry  in 
the  Austrian  countryside)  wrote  Mass  settings  that  were  profoundly  symphonic  in 
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character;  Bruckner  wrote  symphonies  that  were  deeply  liturgical.  It  is  not  only  that 
he  often  quoted  themes  from  his  Masses  in  his  symphonies,  but  rather  the  nature  of 
the  musical  rhythm,  the  grand,  measured  progess  from  certainty  to  certainty,  leading 
in  confident  assertion  to  the  final  glory,  that  gives  his  symphonies  their  special 
character. 

After  arriving  in  Vienna  Bruckner  devoted  almost  his  entire  creative  energy  to  the 
composition  of  symphonies.  The  years  1871  to  1876  saw  the  pouring  forth  of  sympho- 
nies 2,  3,  4,  and  5.  But  Hanslick's  earlier  enthusiasm  turned  to  harsh,  even  vindic- 
tive, opposition  when  Bruckner  made  no  bones  about  the  fact  that  the  Third  was  a 
"Wagner  symphony."  The  humiliating  premiere  of  the  Third,  under  Bruckner's  own 
direction,  when  the  audience  had  flocked  to  the  exits  during  the  performance,  leaving 
only  a  handful  of  enthusiasts  behind  to  applaud  at  the  conclusion,  proved  devastating 
to  his  self-confidence.  He  promptly  rewrote  the  still-unperformed  Fourth  Symphony 
and  found  no  conductor  willing  to  take  on  the  Fifth.  He  completed  his  Sixth  and  Sev- 
enth symphonies,  but  from  this  point  on  his  self-confidence  was  damaged.  A  highly 
successful  performance  of  the  Seventh  (though  not  in  Vienna!)  buoyed  his  confidence, 
but  when  he  sent  his  Eighth  Symphony  to  Hermann  Levi,  the  man  who  had  con- 
ducted the  Seventh,  only  to  have  it  returned  through  an  intermediary  (Levi  was 
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embarrassed  to  explain  that  he  could  not  make  head  or  tail  of  the  piece),  Bruckner's 
self-confidence  was  shattered  for  good.  He  frantically  began  rewriting  his  older  sym- 
phonies, sometimes  with  the  well-intentioned  but  misguided  assistance  of  his  students 
Franz  Schalk  and  Ferdinand  Lowe,  who  often  cut  them  mercilessly  and  reorches- 
trated  large  chunks  to  make  them  more  Wagnerian  in  sound.  Had  he  simply  been  of  a 
mind  to  ignore  outside  criticism  and  continue  forward,  confident  of  his  goal,  he  would 
certainly  have  finished  the  Ninth  Symphony  and  perhaps  other  large  works  before  his 
death.  As  it  was,  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life  produced  only  the  torso  of  the  Ninth 
and  a  pile  of  rewritten  older  works,  in  versions  that  he  scarcely  authorized. 

Bruckner  himself  did  not  rewrite  the  Fifth  Symphony,  though  Schalk  made  many 
changes  before  conducting  the  premiere.  Bruckner  never  acceded  to  these  and,  indeed, 
may  not  even  have  known  about  them.  By  the  time  of  the  premiere,  in  Graz,  the  com- 
poser was  too  ill  to  leave  Vienna.  Now  that  Bruckner's  version  of  the  work  has  been 
published,  conductors  have  quite  naturally  chosen  that  in  preference  to  Schalk' s 
disfigurements. 

Bruckner  began  work  on  the  Fifth  Symphony  with  the  passionate  Adagio,  sketched 
on  February  14,  1875,  while  he  was  in  a  state  of  deep  depression.  By  March  3  he  had 
turned  to  the  first  movement.  He  sketched  the  entire  third  movement  in  three  days 
(April  16-18)  and  began  the  finale  on  June  23  (though  he  had  sketched  some  of  the 
basic  material  as  much  as  six  weeks  earlier).  It  is  a  monumental  score  — some  con- 


Franz  Schalk,  whose  "improvements"  marred 
numerous  Bruckner  scores  during 
the  composer's  lifetime 
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sider  it  Bruckner's  greatest  symphony,  and  certainly  the  finale  is  among  his  finest 
and  most  sustained  achievements.  He  had  learned  much  from  his  great  predecessors: 
from  Beethoven  about  laying  out  an  extended  span  of  music,  preparing  and  sustaining 
tension;  from  Schubert  about  a  particularly  Austrian  sound  and  how  to  mix  major 
and  minor  modes  into  a  particularly  rich  harmonic  blend;  from  Wagner  about  sustain- 
ing surface  activity  in  grand  spans  of  fundamentally  slow  and  moderate-paced  move- 
ment. (Hanslick,  who  objected  to  Bruckner's  music  because  he  lumped  into  the  Wag- 
nerian mold,  never  recognized  how  little  Bruckner  actually  owed  to  Wagner  beyond  a 
few  musical  tics,  and  how  much  he  was  indebted  to  Beethoven.) 

Most  Bruckner  symphonies  begin  with  some  kind  of  inchoate  tremolo  hinting  at 
ideas  that  emerge  from  an  infinite  nothingness  —  clearly  inspired  by  the  opening  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth.  But  the  Fifth  actually  begins  with  a  slow  introduction  offering 
two  fundamental  ideas  that  will  play  a  central  role  not  only  in  this  movement  but 
throughout  the  work.  First  comes  a  measured,  hushed,  marching  bass  figure,  the  out- 
line of  which  recurs  at  many  points;  then,  over  the  bass  line,  the  upper  strings  evoke 
the  counterpoint  of  church  polyphony. 
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After  a  brief  pause,  the  full  orchestra  makes  an  assertive,  strongly  rhythmic 
announcement  in  what  appears  to  be  a  distant  key,  followed  by  a  chorale  in  the  brass 
instruments.  Three  great  blocks  of  sound,  separated  by  silence,  hinting  at  different 
harmonic  areas  — mostly  seeming  to  aim  at  D,  rather  than  the  titular  key  of 
B-flat  — an  extraordinary  beginning  for  any  symphony.*  When  the  D  arrives  — in  a 
violin  tremolo  that  sounds  for  all  the  world  like  the  establishment  of  the  home  key— it 
suddenly  becomes  nothing  more  than  an  accompaniment  to  the  main  theme,  heard  in 
the  violas  and  cellos  in  B-flat  (with  both  major  and  minor  elements). 
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From  this  purposely  disruptive  beginning,  Bruckner  proceeds  to  provide  links,  through 


*Bruckner's  approach  here  — hinting  that  the  opening  measures  were  not  really  in  B-flat, 
but  rather  part  of  an  oblique  approach  to  D  minor  —  is  the  reverse  of  the  procedure 
Brahms  employed  in  his  Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  which  Bruckner  surely  knew;  Brahms's 
movement  proved  in  the  end  to  be  in  D  minor,  but  the  long  introductory  orchestral  pas- 
sage effectively  concealed  it  by  asserting  elements  of  B-flat.  Bruckner  may  be  playing  on 
the  same  idea— but  with  the  added  twist  that,  when  the  key  is  finally  established,  it 
proves  to  be  the  one  originally  sounded,  so  that  clever  listeners  expecting  the  Brahmsian 
approach  find  themselves  confounded. 
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a  continuous  thematic  unfolding  and  harmonic  play,  controlling  the  precise  moments 
when  the  restatement  of  themes  and  the  return  of  the  significant  keys  will  project  the 
essential  shape  of  this  elaborate  and  complex  movement. 

The  second  movement  begins  with  a  slow  triplet  figure  in  the  strings,  pizzicato  (like 
the  first  movement's  pizzicato);  this  sets  the  framework  for  a  poignant  oboe  melody 
(the  first  music  that  Bruckner  drafted  for  this  symphony).  The  contrasting  string 
theme  is  strong  and  noble  in  feeling: 
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It  extends  various  branches  as  it  continues,  periodically  to  be  interrupted  by  the 
return  of  the  opening  oboe  theme,  more  sumptuously  scored.  After  building  to  a  sub- 
stantial climax,  the  ending  suddenly  falls  away  into  hushed  and  broken  fragments. 

The  oboe  tune's  sequence  of  descending  sevenths  suggests  Elgar  to  some  listeners. 
Robert  Simpson,  in  his  extraordinarily  rich  study  The  Essence  of  Bruckner,  says  "I  can 
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find  nothing  in  common  with  Elgar's  splendiferous  use  of  this  interval  and  Bruckner's 
solemn  simplicity  of  mind";  but  even  if  the  frequent  presence  of  such  sequences  in  the 
work  of  both  composers  is  a  matter  of  chance,  there  is  one  unusual  way  in  which 
Bruckner's  Fifth  prefigures  Elgar's  First  Symphony,  and  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a  spe- 
cific influence  of  the  one  upon  the  other.  The  pizzicato  triplet  figure  that  opens 
Bruckner's  slow  movement  returns  note  for  note  (now  in  a  fast  3/4)  at  the  beginning 
of  the  scherzo: 
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Elgar  follows  this  unusual  gambit  in  his  First  Symphony,  so  perhaps  the  two  compos- 
ers share  some  elements  of  symphonic  vision  in  a  way  that  has  gone  unremarked. 
Over  this  string  figure  the  woodwinds  again  sound  the  actual  theme,  very  different  in 
mood  though  not  so  far  afield  in  shape  from  the  oboe  melody  of  the  slow  movement. 
The  Trio  is  filled  with  unexpected  surprises,  but  it,  too,  refers  to  an  earlier  passage  in 
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the  symphony  when  the  cellos  and  basses  enter  with  the  same  musical  shape  that  they 
had  played  in  the  very  opening  bars  of  the  work. 

The  second  and  third  movements  have  each  referred  back  to  a  previous  passage  in 
the  symphony.  Now  Bruckner  begins  his  finale  by  repeating  the  very  beginning— 
almost.  The  lower  strings  play  their  pizzicato  figure;  the  upper  strings  sing  their 
ecclesiastical  counterpoint.  But  one  clarinet  twice  gently  hints  at  a  falling  octave,  then 
repeats  the  idea,  rather  saucily,  in  a  moment  of  silence.  The  strings  recall  the  main 
Allegro  theme  of  the  first  movement,  but  now  the  first  trumpet  has  taken  up  the 
descending  octave.  Again  in  the  silence,  the  clarinet  insists.  Oboe  and  strings  offer  the 
opening  of  the  second  movement,  but  the  clarinet  is  obdurate;  enlisting  the  second 
clarinet  to  his  cause,  he  insists  on  his  idea: 
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Cellos  and  basses  give  in,  and  begin  a  vigorous  fugue  on  the  subject,  the  start  of  an 
extended  preparation  —  more  than  200  measures!— leading  up  to  a  stunning  chorale  in 
the  brasses: 
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Now  what?  A  brief  hesitation  and  finally  the  main  part  of  this  gigantic  movement  can 
get  underway,  as  the  violas  announce  a  grandly  conceived  full-scale  fugue  on  the  cho- 
rale melody.  Though  it  begins  quietly,  it  grows  in  elaboration  and  rich  orchestral 
sonority  to  include  a  further  development  of  the  octave-fall  idea  stated  in  the  clarinets 
at  the  beginning  and  culminating  in  a  thrilling  combination  of  both  elements.  Material 
from  the  lengthy  introduction  provides  a  temporary  change  of  pace,  but  gradually  the 
fugal  material  returns,  along  with  ideas  from  the  first  movement,  finally  bringing 
everything  together  in  a  grand  peroration,  through  which  the  chorale  melody  sings 
forth  sonorously  over  Bruckner's  most  sonorous  orchestra. 

-S.L. 


A  Special  Offer     The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce 
a  special  promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston. 
Upon  presentation  of  your  BSO  ticket  stub  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any 
purchase.  This  offer  is  valid  through  May  3,  1992. 
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Boris  Schwarz's  Shostakovich  article  in  The  New  Grove  has  been  reprinted,  along 
with  the  articles  on  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Scriahin,  Rachmaninoff,  and  Prokofiev,  in  The 
New  Grove  Russian  Masters  2  (Norton,  available  in  paperback);  the  Shostakovich  piece 
benefits  especially,  in  this  reprint,  from  a  revised  work-list  and  a  much-enlarged  bibli- 
ography prepared  by  Laurel  E.  Fay.  The  smallest  book  about  Shostakovich  is  one  of 
the  most  informative:  Norman  Kay's  Shostakovich  (Oxford)  summarizes  his  musical 
style  through  the  Twelfth  String  Quartet  of  1968,  though  it  deals  with  the  works 
selectively.  The  best  general  study  of  music  in  Soviet  Russia  is  Boris  Schwarz's  Music 
and  Musical  Life  in  Soviet  Russia,  1917-1980  (University  of  Indiana  Press;  the  older 
edition,  with  a  cutoff  date  of  1970,  is  available  as  a  Norton  paperback).  As  with 
Prokofiev,  but  for  different  reasons,  political  strains  have  until  very  recently  made  it 
hard  to  find  a  solidly  documented,  reliable  biographical  study  of  Shostakovich.  At  last 
we  have,  in  Ian  MacDonald's  The  New  Shostakovich,  just  out  from  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity Press,  a  balanced  and  thorough  consideration  of  the  composer's  fife  and  works, 
a  reconsideration  that  is  all  the  more  urgent  because  of  the  many  questions  raised 
about  the  authenticity  of  Testimony:  The  Memoirs  of  Dmitri  Shostakovich,  "as  related 
to  and  edited  by"  Solomon  Volkov  (Harper  &  Row,  available  in  paperback).  Recent 
political  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  continued  emigration  of  persons  who 
knew  the  composer  well  now  allow  far  more  light  to  be  cast  on  every  phase  of  his 
career.  MacDonald's  book  examines  the  conflicting  evidence  carefully  and  pursues  a 
sensible  course  through  the  minefields;  it  will  certainly  not  be  the  last  such  study,  but 
it  is  an  important  step,  long  overdue.  David  Oistrakh,  the  dedicatee  of  Shostakovich's 
two  violin  concertos,  recorded  both  of  them  at  various  times.  They  are  currently  avail- 
able on  a  Chant  du  Monde  compact  disc  not  listed  in  the  American  catalogs  but  avail- 
able from  specialists  in  recorded  imports.  For  more  recent  recordings  there  are  two 
fine  discs  offering  both  the  better  known  First  Concerto  and  the  Second:  Dmitri  Sit- 
kovetsky  is  soloist  with  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Andrew 
Davis  (Virgin  Classics),  and  Lev  Mordkovitch  is  soloist  with  the  Scottish  National 
Orchestra,  Neeme  Jarvi  conducting  (Chandos). 

Gerald  Abraham's  article  on  Robert  Schumann  in  the  New  Grove  is  very  fine.  Hans 
Gal's  Schumann  Orchestral  Music  in  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of  Washing- 
ton paperback)  is  one  of  the  best  volumes  in  that  fine  series.  Robert  Schumann:  The 
Man  and  His  Music,  edited  by  Alan  Walker  (Barnes  &  Noble),  is  a  symposium  with 
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many  interesting  things,  among  them  an  enthusiastic  chapter  on  the  orchestral  music 
by  Brian  Schlotel.  An  absorbing  recent  Schumann  book  is  Peter  Ostwald's  Schumann: 
The  Inner  Voices  of  a  Musical  Genius  (Northeastern  University  Press),  a  study  of  the 
composer's  medical  and  psychological  life,  based  on  the  incredibly  rich  lode  of  diaries, 
letters,  and  other  personal  documents  from  Schumann,  his  wife,  and  his  friends.  The 
author  is  a  San  Francisco  psychiatrist  who  seems  to  understand  more  about  the  com- 
poser, his  many  moods  and  anxieties,  and  his  physical  ailments  than  the  doctors  who 
treated  him.  Like  Maynard  Solomon's  Beethoven,  this  book  treads  carefully  and 
respectfully  in  the  dangerous  realm  of  psychohistory;  its  careful  documentation  and 
generally  convincing  arguments  provide  a  much  richer  understanding  of  this  tor- 
mented genius  than  we  have  had  hitherto.  The  Shostakovich  orchestration  of  Schu- 
mann's Cello  Concerto  has  not  been  recorded,  let  alone  this  arrangement  for  violin, 
but  Gidon  Kremer  will  record  the  Schumann/Shostakovich/solo  violin  version  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  BSO  this  week,  for  release  by  Deutsche  Grammophon  together 
with  Shostakovich's  Violin  Concerto  No.  2,  which  they  are  recording  "live."  Strong 
readings  of  the  concerto's  original  version  for  cello  are  offered  by  Yo-Yo  Ma  with  Sir 
Colin  Davis  and  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  (CBS,  coupled  with  smaller 
Schumann  works),  Lynn  Harrell  (who,  controversially,  expands  Schumann's  cadenza) 
with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under  Neville  Marriner  (London,  coupled  with  Saint - 
Saens'  Cello  Concerto  No.  1),  and  Mstislav  Rostropovich  with  Leonard  Bernstein  con- 
ducting the  Orchestre  National  (Angel,  coupled  with  Bloch's  Schelomo).  Of  older 
recordings,  Janos  Starker's  noted  version  with  Stanislav  Skrowaczewski  and  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  Orchestra  has  recently  been  reissued  on  CD  (Mercury,  coupled  with 
the  Lalo  Cello  Concerto  and  Saint-Saens'  Cello  Concerto  No.  1),  while  Gregor 
Piatigorsky's  1934  recording  with  Sir  John  Barbirolli  and  the  London  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  has  been  reissued  on  two  different  labels,  Music  &  Arts  and  Pearl. 

Hans-Hubert  Schonzeler's  Bruckner  is  a  brief,  nicely  illustrated  life-and-works 
(Calder).  The  most  penetrating  musical  discussion  of  the  symphonies  is  to  be  found  in 
The  Essence  of  Bruckner  (Chilton)  by  Robert  Simpson,  himself  a  composer,  who  brings 
a  perceptive  ear  and  a  sympathetic  pen  to  the  task  of  explaining  the  gigantic  and 
sometimes  confusing  structures  of  the  symphonies.  Philip  Barford's  Bruckner  Sym- 
phonies in  the  BBC  Music  Guides  gives  a  helpful  introduction  to  these  works,  briefer 
and  less  technical  than  Simpson's  (University  of  Washington  paperback).  Dika  New- 
lin's  Bruckner,  Mahler,  Schoenberg  is  an  interesting  study  that  links  the  three  compos- 
ers as  part  of  the  great  Viennese  musical  tradition  (Norton).  The  complex  series  of 
scores,  versions,  and  editions  of  Bruckner's  music,  brought  on  largely  by  the  well- 
intentioned  but  misguided  efforts  of  his  disciples  to  spread  performances  of  his  work, 
have  caused  headaches  for  everyone  performing,  studying,  or  writing  about  this  music. 
Deryck  Cooke  brought  some  order  out  of  this  chaos  in  a  series  of  articles  originally 
published  in  The  Musical  Times;  these  have  been  conveniently  reprinted  in  a  posthu- 
mous collection  of  Cooke's  essays,  Vindications  (Cambridge  University  Press).  To  my 
taste,  Bernard  Haitink  is  among  the  most  successful  of  Bruckner  conductors  in  let- 
ting Bruckner's  architectural  structures  make  their  own  point  without  too  much  push- 
ing or  prodding;  his  reading  of  the  Fifth,  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  is  splen- 
did (Philips,  two  compact  discs,  coupled  with  the  Te  Deum).  Herbert  von  Karajan's 
recording  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  is  part  of  two-disc  set  that  includes  the  First 
Symphony  (DG).  Older  performances  of  interest  include  those  of  Otto  Klemperer  with 
the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (Angel)  and  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  in  two  versions,  a 
1942  reading  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG)  and  a  1951  live  concert  recording 
with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  (Arkadia). 

-S.L. 
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Week  23 


Culture  is  not  just  an  ornament; 

it  is  the  expression 

of  a  nations  character  ♦  ♦  ♦  " 


W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on  the  noblest  impulses  within  us  all, 

The  Boston  Company  believes  our  cultural  institutions  are  central  to 

the  dignity  of  every  individual.  Which  is  why,  in  addition  to  our  enthusiastic  support 

of  many  educational  and  social  causes  in  our  community 

—  including  the  needs  of  the  homeless  —  the  people  of  The  Boston  Company 

continue  to  contribute  to  such  cultural  institutions  as  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  urge  that  you,  too,  lend  it  your  continuous  and  generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


(=> 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Lender 
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Gidon  Kremer 

In  the  course  of  his  twenty-year  career,  violinist  Gidon  Kremer  has 
appeared  on  virtually  every  major  concert  stage  with  the  most  cele- 
brated orchestras  of  Europe  and  America  and  has  collaborated  with 
today's  foremost  conductors  and  instrumentalists.  Mr.  Kremer's 
unusually  extensive  repertoire  encompasses  all  of  the  standard  vio- 
lin works,  as  well  as  music  by  such  twentieth-century  masters  as 
Henze,  Berg,  and  Stockhausen.  He  has  also  championed  the  works 
of  such  living  Russian  composers  as  Alfred  Schnittke,  Edison  Den- 
isov,  Sofia  Gubaidulina,  and  Arvo  Part  and  performed  many  impor- 
^fll  ■  tant  new  compositions,  several  dedicated  to  him,  with  American 

orchestras.  In  May  1991,  as  part  of  Carnegie  Hall's  centennial  celebration,  he  gave  the 
world  premiere  of  Schnittke' s  Concerto  Grosso  No.  5  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  Deeply 
committed  to  chamber  music,  Mr.  Kremer  devotes  a  portion  of  his  schedule  to  recital 
appearances,  with  partners  such  as  Valery  Afanassiev,  Martha  Argerich,  Keith  Jarrett, 
Oleg  Maisenberg,  Andras  Schiff,  Tatyana  Grindenko,  Misha  Maisky,  and  Thomas  Zehet- 
mair.  In  1985  he  collaborated  with  Daniel  Phillips,  Kim  Kashkashian,  and  Yo-Yo  Ma  on  a 
United  States  tour  which  culminated  in  a  CBS  Masterworks  recording.  A  prolific  recording 
artist,  he  has  made  more  than  fifty  albums,  for  Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  CBS, 
EMI/Angel,  Orfeo,  Melodiya,  Hungaroton,  Eurodisc,  and  Vanguard;  these  recordings 
reflect  his  wide  repertoire  and  have  garnered  many  awards,  including  the  Grand  Prix  du 
Disque  and  the  Deutsche  Schallplattenpreis.  Since  1981  Mr.  Kremer  has  invited  a  select 
group  of  artists  to  participate  in  the  music  festival  he  founded  in  Lockenhaus,  Austria, 
where,  for  two  weeks  each  summer,  musicians  from  all  parts  of  the  world  gather  primarily 
to  explore  new  repertoire.  Born  in  Riga,  Latvia,  in  1947,  Gidon  Kremer  began  studying  the 
violin  at  four  with  his  father  and  grandfather.  At  seven  he  entered  the  Riga  Music  School; 
by  the  time  he  reached  eighth  grade  he  was  auditioning  for  competitions  in  Poland,  Ruma- 
nia, and  France.  He  won  the  First  Prize  of  the  Latvian  Republic  at  sixteen  and  two  years 
later  successfully  auditioned  for  David  Oistrakh,  becoming  one  of  the  few  students  to 
apprentice  under  Oistrakh  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  He  won  his  first  international 
prize  in  1967,  at  the  Queen  Elisabeth  Competition  in  Brussels,  following  that  with  a  prize 
in  the  Montreal  Competition,  top  honors  in  the  Paganini  Competition  in  Genoa,  and  first 
prize  in  the  1970  Tchaikovsky  Competition.  Mr.  Kremer  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut 
with  the  Brahms  Violin  Concerto  in  April  1979  and  returned  in  the  spring  of  1988  as  solo- 
ist in  Gubaidulina' s  Offertorium,  which  he  recorded  at  that  time  under  Charles  Dutoit's 
direction  for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Last  week  Mr.  Kremer  performed  Tchaikovsky's  Vio- 
lin Concerto  and  music  of  Arthur  Lourie  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Washington,  D.C. 


Independence,  service,  and  companionship  in 
New  England's  most  affordable 

f^  senior  rental  community. 

%iver  (Bay  CCu6 

99  Brackett  Street  /  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  /  (617)  472-4457 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture 


This  year,  there  is  a  $10.4  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn  —  and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual 
Fund  —  and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  today.  Because  without 
you,  the  picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


~i 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1991-92  season.  (Friends'  benefits 

begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable  to  the  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


Name 


Tel.. 


Address. 
City 


State 


Zip 


L 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251. 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 


J 
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Boston 

Symphony 

Annual 

Fund 


The  Higginson  Society 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the 
following  contributors  for  their  generous  support  during 
the  1990-91  season.  These  patrons  have  each  donated 
$1,500  or  more  to  either  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  or  one  or  more  of  the  BSO  Capital  Gift  pro- 
grams. Gifts  to  the  Annual  Fund  are  unrestricted  and 
are  applied  directly  to  the  Orchestra's  operating  budget. 
Capital  Gifts  include  Named  Endowment  Funds, 
Endowed  Orchestra  Chairs,  the  Symphony  Hall  Reno- 
vation Campaign,  Endowed  Seats  in  Symphony  Hall, 
the  Musical  Instrument  Acquisition  Fund,  Pooled  Life 
Income  Plan  gifts,  and  unrestricted  gifts  to  endowment. 
This  listing  acknowledges  contributions  received 
between  September  1,  1990  and  August  31,  1991. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


*atrons 


dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 
dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 
dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Caro 
Carle  M.  Chiles 

dr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
dr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 
Irs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
.1he  Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
Fitzpatrick 


tponsors 


dr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 
Irs.  Florence  Chesterton-Norris 
dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 
dr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 
|rs.  A.  Werk  Cook 
jlaskell  and  Ina  Gordon 
jdr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 
jdr.  and  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry 
Morton  Jennings 


•allows 


dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Adams 

drs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

dr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

dr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Bailey 

dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bakalar 

dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  C.  Barron 

drs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

^ames  K.  Beranek 

drs.  Karl  Burack 

dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Carr 

Charles  Christenson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Vis.  Mary  Hart  Cogan 

Hr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Salter  J.  Connolly,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 

Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 


Mrs.  Ellen  O.  Jennings 
Ms.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

and  Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 
Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Palmer 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Cullinane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Doggett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

John  Gamble 

Mrs.  Joan  P.  Goldhammer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hangstefer 

Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  B.  Hostetter,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kucharski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ellis  Little  (d) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson 

Anonymous  (1) 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrall  E.  Pearson 

Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Davies  Sohier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 

Anonymous  (3) 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Manuelian 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  James  Morton 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 

Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 

Stephen  Tilton 

Charles  M.  Werly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Williams 

Anonymous  (2) 


GUILD,  MONRAD  &  OATES,  INC. 

Family  Investment  Advisers 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  the  Management  of  Investments 

and  Tax  and  Estate  Planning 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr.  Ernest  E.  Monrad  William  A.  Oates,  Jr. 


Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 


,.■.■■■■:■.      ■..     :   '  .  ■ 


Mother  needed  more  care  than  we  could  provide  at  home. 


Choosing  a  nursing  home  was  difficult.  How  do  you  evaluate  quality  care? 
How  do  you  find  a  place  comparable  to  home,  where  privacy  and  quality  of 
life  are  preserved?  We  feel  fortunate  to  have  found  a  warm  environment 
that  really  is  a  home.  It's  quite  small  and  beautifully  appointed;  her  doctor 
says  it's  known  for  fine  care.  Naturally  Mother  was  nervous  at  first,  but 
now  she  takes  the  limo  to  the  Friday  afternoon  concert.  I  know  we  made 
the  right  decision. .  .she  ordered  new  stationery. 

Acknowledged  leaders  in  caring  for  those  you  love. 


OAKWOOD 

Manchester,  MA 
(508)  526-4653 


HEATHWOOD 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA 
(617)  332-4730 


ELMHURST 

Melrose,  MA 
(617)  662-7500 


NORWOOD 

Norwood,  MA 
(617)769-3704 
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lembers 


Irs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 

Irs.  Charles  Almy 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Anderson 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  A.  Anderson 

Tofessor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Anthony 

[rs.  Elsie  J.  Apthorp 

larshall  and  Patricia  Armstrong 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Axelrod 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Bajakian 

[rs.  Hope  Lincoln  Baker 

T.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Baker 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 

[r.  and  Mrs.  Allen  G-.  Barry 

ichard  Bartley 

x.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Beard 

r.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

!r.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 

t.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger 

t.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Bohnen 

r.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 

r.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

r.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 

r.  and  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 

r.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

r.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  Calderwood 

s.  Virginia  L.  Carroll 

rs.  Richard  P.  Chapman 

r.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Child 

imes  Russell  Clarke,  Jr. 

r.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Cleary 

rs.  Nicholas  B.  Clinch 

r.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 

r.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Coit 

r.  and  Mrs.  I.W.  Colburn 

r.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 

r.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Collier 

hns  H.  Congdon 

r.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cooper  HI 
and  Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker,  Jr. 
and  Mrs.  William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
and  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Curhan 

|  and  Mrs.  Eric  Cutler 

-s.  Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 

.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 

ss  Amy  Davol 

illip  C.  Dee 

•s.  F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 

tthaniel  T.  Dexter 

.  and  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Dickerman 

.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 

.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Driver,  Jr. 

hard  W.  Dwight 


„    i 


Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goetz  B.  Eaton 

Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Elfers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmet 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Endicott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eskandarian 

Mrs.  Hortense  F.  Feldblum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Richard  Fennell 

Mrs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden 

Miss  Anna  E.  Finnerty 

Ms.  Michele  Fortune 

and  Peter  W.  Senopoulos 
Eugene  M.  Freedman 
Stefan  M.  Freudenberger 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 
Mrs.  Morton  R.  Godine 
Arthur  S.  Goldberg 
Carol  R.  Goldberg 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  R.  Goldweitz 
Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 
Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Grant 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Gregory 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Haas 
Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Hannah 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Hauser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ulf  B.  Heide 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  M.  Henson 
Noah  T.  Herndon 
Mrs.  Harrison  D.  Horblit 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Hosage 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Donald  Hudson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hunnewell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hyman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Indeglia 
Mrs.  Dewitt  John 
Mrs.  Albert  S.  Kahn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kopans 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 
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Edward  J.  Kutlowski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Landay 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 

Richard  K.  Lochridge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Miss  Diane  H.  Lupean 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Maddox 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mahoney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gael  Mahony 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Olivia  A.  Manice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Satoru  Masamune 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  C.  Matthews 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Matthews 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Dr.  Clinton  F.  Miller 

and  Ms.  Adele  Wick 
Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf  F.  Monosson 
Mrs.  Olney  S.  Morrill 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  Morss 
David  G.  Mugar 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard  Murphy 
Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 
Mrs.  Louville  Niles 
Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 
Miss  Mary-Catherine  O'Neill 
Mrs.  Andrew  Oliver 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Palmer 
Gary  M.  Palter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Paresky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Pearce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Phillips 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Pingree 
Mrs.  Hollis  Plimpton,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Ribakoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Robinson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Dr.  Jordan  S.  Ruboy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 
Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  S.  Scott  Morton 

Alan  H.  Scovell 

Robert  Segel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shane 

Mrs.  Jeanette  S.  Simon 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eliot  Snider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 

Theodore  E.  Stebbins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Stepanian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Stern 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Stevens 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  E.  Stone 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mrs.  Patricia  Hansen  Strang 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  B.  Talbot 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Taplin 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  0.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow 

Mrs.  David  Terwilliger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Nicholas  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Tichnor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tillinghast 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Tillman 

Mrs.  Richard  F.  Treadway 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Trippe 

Mrs.  Irving  Usen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 

Mrs.  Evelyn  R.  Wagstaff-CaUahan 

Mrs.  H.  Saint  John  Webb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 

Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler 

Stetson  Whitcher 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Mrs.  Florence  T.  Whitney 

Richard  T.  Whitney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mrs.  Shepard  F.  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Wiseman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Ayer  Wood,  Jr.  ( 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 

Anonymous  (11) 


Recognize  Someone  Special 

What  finer  way  to  honor  someone  or  commemorate  a  special  occasion! 
For  a  $25,000  contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund, 
you  will  enjoy  the  privilege  of  naming  a  BSO  concert  in  tribute  to  or  in 
memory  of  an  individual  you  designate.  In  addition,  you  will  become  a  Patron 
o{  the  Higginson  Society,  the  orchestra's  circle  of  its  most  generous  benefactors. 

Your  named  concert  will  receive  prominent  acknowledgment  in  the  BSO 
program  book,  along  with  a  biographical  appreciation  about  the  honoree.  We 
will  also  include  complimentary  tickets  for  your  friends  and  relatives.  Afterwards, 
you  and  your  guests  can  toast  the  occasion  at  a  private  reception  where  you  will 
be  greeted  by  the  conductor,  members  of  the  orchestra,  and  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 


"Because  1  love  music  and  can't  be  a  member 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  1  have 
found  this  a  most  rewarding  opportunity  to 
bring  great  music  to  life.  It's  such  fun  to  be  an 
Esterhdzy  for  a  day! " 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Named  Concert  Contributor  since  1985 


For  further  information  about  naming  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert,  please 
contact  Susan  E.  Kinney,  Assistant  Director  of  Development,  (617)  638-9274. 

Name  a  BSO  Concert! 
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: 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  AJden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Anthony 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Armstrong 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Axelrod 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  E.  Bain 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  Caroline  Thayer  Bland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Bodman  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 

Ms.  Renee  Burrows 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

Ms.  Deborah  P.  Clark 

Mrs.  George  HA.  Clowes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Constable 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mrs.  John  E.  Dawson 

Mrs.  Pierre  deBeaumont 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Dickinson 


Capital  Gifts  Contributors 

Dorothy  Duston 

Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 

Dr.  Joyce  Friedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  Grossman 

Catherine  Louise  Hagney  (d) 

Michael  A.  Halperson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hatsopoulos 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Hearne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 

Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Kaplan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Kluchman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Harry  Levinson,  M.D. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Sr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 

Miss  Charlotte  N.  May 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Professor  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Montgomery 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

C.  W.  Paine 

Richard  C.  Paine,  Jr. 

Miss  Sheila  Paine 

Walter  C.  Paine 

Mrs.  James  J.  Pastoriza,  Sr. 

Miss  Pauline  Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Salke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Miss  Rosamond  Sears 

Jerome  H.  Shapiro,  M.D. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Sohier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 

Alan  Steinert,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mrs.  Roland  von  Weber 

Miss  Christine  White 

Mrs.  Constance  V.  R.  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 

Anonymous  (2) 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  also  grateful  to  the  following  Corporations 
and  Foundations  for  their  contributions  of  $1,500  and  above  to  one  or  more  of 
the  BSO  Capital  Gift  Programs. 


Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
Associated  Radiologists 

of  Boston,  Inc. 
Bank  of  Boston 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 
Clark  Charitable  Trust 
Connell  Limited  Partnership 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Dynatech  Corporation 
Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 


The  Gillette  Company 

The  Carol  and  Avram  Goldberg 

Family  Foundation 
The  Grainger  Foundation 
Henry  Hornblower  Fund,  Inc. 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Co. 
The  Kresge  Foundation 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
The  New  England 


The  Esther  V.  &  Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Foundations, 
Helene  R.  Cahners-Kaplan  and 
Carol  R.  Goldberg,  Trustees 
Raytheon  Company 
Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
State  Street  Foundation 
Abbot  &  Dorothy  H.  Stevens  Foundation 
Tremont  Street  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
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Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Friends 

$750  -  $1,499 


Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  John  M.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Aldrich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Amory 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Andrews  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  D.  Anthony 

Ms.  Sarah  Webb  Armstrong 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Barnes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  D.  Barron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  M.  Barton 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Bateman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Bentinck-Smith 

Mr.  William  I.  Bernell 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bingham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Blyth 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Bodman  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Brown 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  Cannon 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Mrs.  William  Claflin  m 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Mrs.  George  H.  A.  Clowes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  W.  Coleman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Connell 

Victor  Constantiner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Crockett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  T.  DaignauJt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  F.  Darling 

Mrs.  Pierre  De  Beaumont 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Devens 

Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter 

Richard  R.  Downey 

David  Driscoll 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Edmonds,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archie  C.  Epps 

Mrs.  Henri  A.  Erkelens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  V.  French 

Robert  P.  Giddings 

Ms.  Francine  Ellen  Goldstein 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Gowing 

Ms.  Betty  J.  Green 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hatsopoulos 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Gordon  Holmes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Louise  P.  Hook 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nissim  Joseph 

Mrs.  Louise  Shonk  Kelly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  0.  Keohane 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Krutenat 

Mrs.  George  C.  Lee 

Mrs.  Emily  Saltonstall  Lewis 

Graham  Atwell  Long 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 

Ms.  Anne  Lovett 

Mrs.  Victor  A.  Lutnicki 

Mrs.  David  S.  McLellan 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Myers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Nichols 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Perkins 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Pitts 
Mr.  Anthony  C.  Piatt 

and  Ms.  Nancy  Goodwin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Rauscher 
Mrs.  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Sandstrom 
George  C.  Seybolt 
Ms.  Eileen  C.  Shapiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Sharf 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Shenton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 
Charlotte  and  Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lamar  Soutter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Spiker 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  St.  Goar 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maximilian  Steinmann 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  Anthony  Swain 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Stephen  J.  Sweeney 
Mrs.  Jane  Tappan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thorndike 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  M.  Tyler  HI 
Mrs.  Sue  S.  Watson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Wengren 
Miss  Barbara  West 
Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler 
Robert  W.  White 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Wilding-White 
Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Williams-DeCelles 
Anonymous  (11) 


Friends 

$350  -  $749 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Adelson 

Mrs.  Else  Adler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralf  A.  Adolfsson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Althausen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Ames 

Theodore  Anastos 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Arnold 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Atwood 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Baker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  Bancroft 

Joseph  S.  Banks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Barstow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  E.  Barton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  C.  Bedford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Bever 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Blagden 

Maxwell  V.  Blum 

Miss  Rhoda  C.  Bonville 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  K.  Bramhall,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Adrian  J.  Broggini 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Burge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Cabot 

Miss  Hannah  C.  Campbell 

Ray  F.  Carmichael 

Mrs.  Ephron  Catlin 

Ms.  Starr  Chambers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  M.  Chapin 

Mr.  William  F.  Chase  H 

Mr.  David  Cheever  HI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Cheever 

F.  Sargent  Cheever 

Mrs.  Miles  Nelson  Clair 

Roger  L.  Clifton 

F.  Douglas  Cochrane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Comstock 

Mrs.  Gilman  W.  Conant 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  Cooperman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gorham  L.  Cross 

Ms.  Phyllis  Smith  Curtin 


Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  K.  Darlington 

Mr.  Bob  Davis 

Mr.  William  F.  G.  Dawson 

Mrs.  Brenton  H.  Dickson  in 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Dober 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armen  Dohanian 

Mr.  Peter  A.  Draymore 

Mr.  Elbert  Drazy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Mason  Dubois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  C.  Dumaine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  M.  Dunn 

Ms.  Majorie  C.  Dyer 

Mrs.  Gladys  A.  Eggiman 

Mrs.  Philip  Eiseman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  V.  Ellis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  M.  Endicott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  S.  Epstein 

Mrs.  Romeyn  Everdell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Fadem 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jarvis  Farley 

Ms.  Carrie  Fanner 

Paul  H.  Farris 

Dr.  Harvey  V.  Fineberg 
and  Dr.  Man-  E.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Francis 

Ms.  Suzanne  Freedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steve  Ganak 

Miss  Eleanor  Garfield 

Richard  B.  Gladstone 

Alan  R.  Goff 
I    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Goldberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Charles  M.  Goldman 
!    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macey  J.  Goldman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Goldstein 

Ms.  Lesli  Gordon 
J    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Gore 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Gorham 
'    Martin  Gottlieb 
|i    Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Gray 
■i    Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Green 
I    Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  S.  Greenberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Greenfield 
i    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Grimes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 
i    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Hadley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Gibson  Hammond 
■J    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley  L.  Hansen 
i     Frank  L.  Harrington,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Harris 

Ms.  Alice  B.  Hatch 
,     Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Hawes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Hayden 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Hazen 
|  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath 
i    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Henderson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Heyman 
'     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Hiam 
I     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Hicks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denny  F.  High 

Mrs.  Petie  Hilsinger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winston  R.  Hindle,  Jr. 

Sara  and  Glen  Hiner 
j     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Hinkle 
I     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Holland 

Mrs.  Harry  P.  Hood,  Jr. 

Miss  Isabel  B.  Hooker 

Mrs.  Joseph  Howe 
I     Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 
I     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Hoyt 
j     Dr.  Richard  F.  Hoyt,  Jr. 
!     Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Hunnewell 
i     Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 
I     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 

Mrs.  Paul  M.  Jacobs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Jacobson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  H.  Jenkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howland  B.  Jones,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  0.  Jones 

Ms.  Sarah  Kantor 

Mrs.  Prescott  L.  Kettell 

Samuel  H.  Kim 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Kimball  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  A.  Klarman 

Ms.  "Virginia  B.  Kleinrock 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kloss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Kluchman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russel  W.  Knight 


Koji  Kobayashi 

Kevin  Koeh 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kornfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  F.  Kusekoski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  E.  Lacaillade 

Dr.  Barry  M.  Lamont 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Lamont 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lathrop 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Latta 

Mrs.  Paul  B.  Le  Baron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  F.  Leach 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Leahy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Lee 

Alan  L.  Lefkowitz 

Mrs.  Tudor  Leland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Elia  Lipton 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Harris  Livens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Loder 

Mrs.  Laurence  M.  Lombard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lyman,  Jr. 

Miss  Ann  E.  Macdonald 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Madden 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hywel  Madoc-Jones 

Charles  Francis  Mahoney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Malcom 

Ms.  Therese  A  Maloney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Marcus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Mayer 

Mrs.  Maurice  McCarthy 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  McDermott 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jeremiah  P.  McDonald 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  McSheffrey 

Mrs.  Roy  R.  Merchant,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  D.  Michelove 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Mittelman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Moulton 

John  J.  Murphy 

Koichi  Naruse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Nelson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  S.  Nichols 

Joseph  J.  Nicholson 

J.  Patrick  O'Brien 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  O'Connor,  Sr. 

Reverend  Joseph  James  O'Hare  IH 

Mrs.  George  Olmsted 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jason  S.  Orlov 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josef  A.  Orosz,  Jr. 

Miss  Esther  E.  Osgood 

Mrs.  George  A.  Ott 

Mrs.  Milton  S.  Page 

Ms.  Mary  B.  Parent 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Harry  Parker 

Richard  J.  Parker 

Mrs.  Brackett  Parsons 

Mrs.  Helen  W.  Parsons 

Mrs.  Martha  S.  Patrick 

Carmen  J.  Patti 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Pattison 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Pecchenino 

Mrs.  Marion  L.  Peirson 

Mrs.  Thorn  Pendleton 

Miss  Sylvia  Perkins 

H.  Angus  and  Genevieve  T.  Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Pierce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvar  W.  Polk,  Jr. 

Howard  E.  Pollen 

George  J.  Power 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Prouty 

Michael  C.  J.  Putnam 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Remis 

Ms.  Ellen  B.  Richstone 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Sargeant 

Mr.  Eiji  Satani 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Scheinbart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pieter  Schiller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  G.  Schorr 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  R.  Schroeder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  Schubert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  H.  Seaver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Sepinuck 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  J.  Shachoy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Shaer 

Dr.  Jerome  H.  Shapiro 

Leslie  and  Howard  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Shirman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Shotwell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoel  P.  Shriberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Siegfried 

Dr.  Alene  Silver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  E.  Sisson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Smith 

Patrick  K.  Snead 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spaulding 

Mrs.  Josiah  A.  Spaulding 

Mrs.  Hester  D.  Sperduto 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Squire 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Stagg 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  D.  Steele,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Stevenson  IV 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galen  L.  Stone 

Mrs.  Somers  H.  Sturgis 

Miss  Faith  Thayer  Sulloway 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliot  M.  Surkin 

Mrs.  Heslip  E.  Sutherland 

Toshitsugu  Takeuchi 

Ms.  Jeanne  M.  H.  Talbourdet 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  A.  Tambone 

Dr.  Raymond  L.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  A.  Tenbrook 

Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Tishler 

Donald  Toy 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

C.  Robert  Tully 

Mrs.  Howard  Ulfelder 

Allan  Van  Gestel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Vernon 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Walcott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Walker 

Ms.  Joyce  A.  Warchol 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Watson  H 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Weber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Weitzel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  U.  Wellington 

Mrs.  Betty  Wheeler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  White 

Mrs.  Morrill  Wiggin 

Michael  F.  Wilcox 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Wilkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Howard  Wilson 
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Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Winslow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  J.  Winstanley 

Ms.  Katharine  Winthrop 

Ms.  Mary  Wolfson 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Wood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rawson  Lyman  Wood 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Woods 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Worb 

Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Worthen 

Mrs.  Whitney  Wright 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Younis,  Jr. 
Ms.  Mary  Ellen  Zak 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Zarren 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Zildjian 
Anonymous  (22) 


Friends 

$250  -  $349 


Mrs.  Brenda  C.  Aaronson 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Adams,  Jr. 

Mrs.  L.  Hathaway  Amsbary 

Ms.  Jill  A.  Angel 

Richard  D.  Angel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Appleton 

Myrna  and  Martin  Aronson 

G.  Michael  Ashmore 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Atherton 

Dr.  Lloyd  Axelrod  and  Eleanor  C.  Axelrod 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Banks 

Yonathan  Bard 

Miss  Anahid  Barmakian 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 

Mrs.  Marshall  K  Bartlett 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  D.  Becker 

Mrs.  Diane  Y.  Bedrosian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Gregg  Bemis 

William  J.  Bernier,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Bianchi 

Ms.  Judith  Bidwell 

Mrs.  V.  Stoddard  Bigelow 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird  HI 

Roland  Blackburn,  Jr. 

Abraham  Bluestone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  L.  Bondy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Anne  C.  Booth 

Gustavo  Bottan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Bouton 

Senator  Walter  J.  Boverini 

Lee  C.  Bradley  HI 

Vincent  C.  Brann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Braude 

Mrs.  J.  Dante  Brebbia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Bressler 

Mrs.  Donald  W.  Brookfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burton  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  B.  Browne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Brack 

Catherine  J.  and  Lloyd  M.  Bunting  HI 

William  J.  Butterworth 

Mrs.  Harriet  Cabot 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Cane 

Eric  Canel 

Leon  M.  Cangiano,  Jr. 

Dr.  Patricia  I.  Carella 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  Carls 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Carroll 

Dr.  Mary  C.  Cavallaro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  H.  Chase 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  N.  Cheever 

Lanbo  Chen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Y.  Chittiek,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Clark,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Clark 

Robert  Clemence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Clemson 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Cleveland 

Mrs.  John  W.  Coffey 

Janine  and  Douglas  Cohen 

Miss  Minnie  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Colby  in 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Comey 

Thomas  E.  Connolly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woolsey  S.  Conover 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Conrads 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Cooke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Coolidge 

Eugene  G.  Coombs,  Jr. 

Drs.  Amiel  Cooper  and  Lori  Adcock 

Lucy  A.  and  James  E.  Coppola 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Costello 

Mrs.  J.  Holland  Cotter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Cotton 

Frank  W.  Crabill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Creighton,  Jr. 

Mr.  John  Crocker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Crocker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Crowley,  Jr. 

Brace  Curran 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Curtin,  Jr. 

Arnold  R.  Cutler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Davis  H 

Rev.  Msgr.  Russell  H.  Davis 

Mrs.  Kendall  B.  DeBevoise 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  I.  DeFriez 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Denning 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roman  W.  DeSanctis 

Ms.  Aili  Di  Bonadventura 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  H.  Diamond 

Ms.  Margaret  Diefenderfer 

Kendall  Doble 

Miss  Sally  Dodge 

Robert  W.  Doran 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  C.  Dorn 

Mrs.  Zelma  R.  Dorson 

Stephen  R.  Dunn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Dziekan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Eaton,  Jr. 

Walter  D.  Edmonds 

Miss  Mary  C.  Eliot 

Charles  H.  Ellis,  Jr. 

Ms.  Winifred  E.  Ellis 

Mrs.  A.  Bradlee  Emmons 

Benman  Engstrom 

Ms.  Therese  M.  Engstrom 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Epstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Erhard 

Ms.  Martha  A.  Erickson 

Staffan  Ericsson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Evans 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Feinberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Feldman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  G.  Ferris,  Jr. 


Miss  Janet  P.  Fitch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Niles  D.  Flanders 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brent  P.  Fletcher 

Miss  Laura  B.  Foster 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Fox 

Mrs.  Marie  H.  Fox 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Freeman 

Barry  L.  Friedman 

Mrs.  John  Furman 

Edward  B.  Galligan 

Mrs.  Charles  Mack  Ganson 

Ms.  Dorothy  Lord  Ganz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  N.  Garth 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Everett  E.  Gendler 

Paul  J.  Gerry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Gherardi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Ghublikian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Edward  Giberti 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Gifford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Gilbert 

Rabbi  Albert  Ginsburgh 

John  J.  Giuliani 

Mrs.  Harvey  B.  Gold 

Alan  Goldberg 

Frederick  Goldstein 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Gorbach 

Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  Jr. 

Vincent  J.  Gorman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken  Gould 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Goyette 

Ekkehard  Grampp 

Frank  C.  Graves 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Gray 

Mrs.  Hugh  Gregg 

Mrs.  Helen  Grossman 

Miss  Constance  Grosvenor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Gustin,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lyman  P.  Gutterson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Haber 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Haffenreffer 

Mrs.  John  M.  Haffenreffer 

Ms.  Frances  Sloan  Hall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Hamann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  E.  Haroian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baron  M.  Hartley 

Ms.  Sarah  J.  Hastings 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Hayes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milan  A.  Heath,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Heaton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Hender 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  E.  Henderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Hicks 

Ms.  Lucinda  Hines 

Mrs.  Karl  J.  Hirshman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Brian  Holland 

Ms.  Charlotte  Hollister 

John  A.  Holmes 
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William  F.  Hoist 
Ross  G.  Honig 
Dr.  Douglas  Horst 

and  Ms.  Maureen  Phillips 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fox  Hovey 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Terry  Howard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  W.  Hurd 
Constantine  Hutehins,  Jr. 
Mark  Hyman,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Blake  Ireland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  Issacs 
Miss  Carol  F.  Ishimoto 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  0.  Ives 
Ms.  Ruth  P.  Ives 
Martin  L.  Jack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 
James  H.  Jackson 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Y.  C.  Jao 
Richard  F.  Jarrell 
Mrs.  T.  Edson  Jewell 
Mrs.  H.  Alden  Johnson,  Jr. 
Walter  J.  Johnson 
Paul  and  Barbara  Jaskow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dana  Jost 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Kane 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Karas 
Mrs.  Charles  Kassel 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  P.  Kassirer 
Dean  Kauffman 
Sumner  Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufmann 
Mrs.  Kathleen  M.  Keenan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartow  Kelly 
William  E.  Kelly 
John  F.  Kendrick 
Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  A.  Kennedy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  D.  Kennedy 
Drs.  Kenneth  R.  and  Barbara  M.  Kenyon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Kittredge 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Knight 
Ivan  M.  Krasner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  N.  Krebs 
Dr.  Ruth  B.  Kundsin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Kuskin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Kutchin 
Ms.  Cecelia  A.  Lacey-Anzuoni 
Mrs.  F.  Danby  Lackey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ladd 
Arthur  G.  LaMirande 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Landay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Landes 
Mrs.  William  L.  Langer 
Richard  Langerman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Langlois 
Michael  Lappin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  E.  Larson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Latham,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Lawrence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Leonard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Lesser 
Richard  H.  Lindgren 
Ms.  Esther  Loitherstein 
Lawrence  D.  Lorenzo 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Lurie 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  MacDougall,  Jr. 


Ms.  Karen  MacDougall 

Peter  MacDougall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  D.  Mackintosh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  MacNeill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Malloy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Malloy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  F.  0  Maloney 

Ms.  Therese  A.  Maloney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Manzella 

Hugo  J.  Marchi 

Mrs.  George  R.  Mathey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  D.  May 

Dr.  Kathryn  A.  McCarthy 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  V.  MeDermott,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  M.  McGinn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  W.  McKittrick 

Mr.  Leonard  E.  Mellberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Merenda 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Messing 

George  B.  Meszoly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  F.  Meyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Meyer,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  S.  Michaels 

George  Michaels 

Ms.  Judith  Ann  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  T.  Miller 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Millis 

John  M.  Morss 

R.  E.  Moulton,  Jr. 

Ms.  Martha  S.  Mugar 

David  L.  Myers 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  P.  Nesbeda 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Mrs.  Herman  A.  Osgood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyman  Ossoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  M.  Ossoff 

Seiichiro  Ota 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Park 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  S.  Patton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Pattullo 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Peabody 

Robert  B.  Peckham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Pepper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Peretz 

Ms.  Nancy  Peterson 

Mr.  Daniel  Phillips 

and  Rev.  Diana  W.  Phillips 
Mrs.  Overton  A.  Phillips 
C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  A.  Pierce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  M.  Pistorino 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Pitcher,  Jr. 
Edward  E.  Pomfret 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Pope 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  A.  Popovsky 
Peter  B.  Post 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Pratt 
Mrs.  John  H.  Privitera 
Richard  Quinn 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Rabb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Rabb 
Jean-Pierre  Radley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Ramler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Reeder,  Jr. 
John  R.  and  Laura  Eby  Regier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Riley  HI 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 
Ms.  Marcia  A.  Rizzotto 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  W.  Robbins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  R.  Robertson 

Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ex  Rodgers 

Stephen  R.  and  Barbara  Roop 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  G.  Roskind,  Jr. 

William  C.  Rothert 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Rowland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Daniel  Rubenstein 

David  T.  Rubin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  G.  Rubin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 

Alford  Paul  Rudnick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  S.  Saad 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erven  A.  Samsel 

John  V.  C.  Saylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Schaye 

Robert  W.  Schlundt 

Henry  L.  P.  Schmelzer 

Peter  Schofield 

Wilfred  Schofield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  A.  Schon 

Ms.  Paula  Schumann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Scully 

K  E.  Seagal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Seamans 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  H.  Sears 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Sebba 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Senkler  H 

Mrs.  Freema  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Shelzi 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Shirley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  Siegel 

David  F.  Simon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  E.  Smith 

Mrs.  Donna  Smith 

Mrs.  Gordon  Smith 

Ms.  Loretta  Smith 

Peter  N.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  L.  Snyder  HI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  M.  Sobin 

Mrs.  Harold  Sofield 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Sorger 

Mrs.  Horace  H.  Soule 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Spound 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Sprague 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  F.  Squire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Stahl 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Stahl 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Stanbury 

Norman  Stein 

Alan  Steinert 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Goodwill  M.  Stewart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Stimpson 

Edward  T.  Sullivan 

Ms.  Vanessa  Symmons 

Kazuhiro  Takahashi 

Marc  and  Mette  Teller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  M.  Theodore 

Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  Thompson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Tobin 

Ms.  Judith  R.  Tucker 

David  L.  VanDerMeid 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Vanderweil,  Sr. 

Rev.  George  D.  Vartzelis 

Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Vawter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  C.  Vigneron 
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1992-93  BSO  Schedule 

Add  your  name  to  our  mailing  list. 

Receive  a  1992-93  BSO  concert  schedule 

and  order  form,  and  enter  a 

drawing  to  win  a  free 

Thursday-Evening 

Subscription  Series 

for  two! 


Coupon  will  be  entered  in  a  drawing  for  a  free  pair  of 
tickets  to  a  1992-93  Thursday-Evening  Subscription 
Series.  Drawing  will  be  held  on  September  1,  1992.  Only 
one  entry  per  family  permitted.  Employees  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.  are  not  eligible.  Winner  will 
be  notified  by  mail  in  early  September.  Please  return 
coupon  to: 

1992-93  BSO  Schedule 
c/o  Development  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  MA  02115 


YES,  please  send  me  your  1992-93  BSO  schedule  and 
enter  my  name  in  the  drawing  to  win  a  Thursday-Evening 
Subscription  Series. 


Name 

Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


Are  you  currently  a  BSO  subscriber? 

Which  series  do  you  attend? 
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Stephen  J.  Vincent 

Mrs.  Mark  R.  Werman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Wistran 

m 

Robert  A.  Vogt 

Julien  Vose  Weston 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Wolf 

William  K.  Walters 

Mrs.  Henry  Wetter,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Woodman 

Mrs.  John  Ware,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Edith  G.  Weyerhaeuser 

Robert  W.  Wormstead,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Wheeler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  M.  Zack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Zach  Webster 

Clark  and  Nancy  Whitcomb 

Mrs.  Zenon  S.  Zannetos 

Karen  S.  and  G.  Hartley  D.  Webster 

Ms.  Elaine  F.  Whiteside 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Zeller 

Steven  Weisman 

Edward  T.  Whitney,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Ziering,  Jr. 

Ms.  Kathy  L.  Weiss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  N.  Wilder 

Anonymous  (21) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  C.  Welch 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Wilson 

Dedicated  Gifts 

Contributions  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 

1991  fiscal  year  in  honor  of  the  following  individuals: 

Evelyn  Arac 

Jonathan  Kerlin  Getz 

Elaine  Rosenfeld 

Sandy  and  David  Bakalar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maury  Lasden 

Malcolm  Sherman 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Milani 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Solomon 

Lewis  Gelbert 

William  Pierce 

Contributions  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  O 

rchestra  during  the  1991 

fiscal  year  in  memory  of  the  following  individuals: 

Alan  C.  Bemis 

Edward  A.  Conboy 

James  Kiley 

John  F.  Bergin,  Jr. 

Ellen  M.  Crane 

Samuel  Mayes 

Hope  Barnes 

Kathleen  Fullerton 

William  Remis 

Ruth  Berow 

Lucy  Gallup 

Amy  Shapiro 

Eleanor  C.  Bradley 

The  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  is  particularly  grateful  to  those  individuals 

who  chose  to  remember  the  BSO  through  a  bequest: 

Natalie  Berry 

Thomas  Lee  Higginson 

Francis  Parkman 

Helen  R.  Blodgett 

Robert  H.  Jonson 

Mary  M.  Prall 

Eleanor  C.  Bradley 

Louise  Lamlein 

Rosalie  Rosen 

Alice  E.  Buff 

J.  Edgar  Laroche 

Ruth  Sanderson 

Margaret  M.  Carrier 

Germaine  Laurent 

Mary  F.H.  Smith 

Eleanor  M.  Dyer 

Adeline  H.  Leary 

Edna  Talbot 

Edith  F.  Eustis 

Mary  R.  McCarthy 

Margaret  Blake  Taylor 

Allyn  B.  Forbes 

Abigail  F.  McCoy 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Marie  Audet  Gillet 

John  T.  Norton 

Katharine  Lane  Weems 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 

$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 
of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 


NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  North  American  Tour 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 


Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll 

S10,000  and  above 


Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lane 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  O.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
William  K.  O'Brien 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Deloitte  &  Touche 
James  T.  McBride 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 


Dynatech  Corporation 
J. P.  Barger 

Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EG&G,  Inc. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

First  Winthrop  Corporation 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Grafacon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

The  Henley  Group 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Lawner  Reingold  Britton  &  Partners 
Michael  H.  Reingold 
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1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

MCI 
Jonathan  Crane 

McKinsey  &  Company 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

The  New  England 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Nynex  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


PaineWebber,  Inc. 
James  P.  Cleary 

People  Magazine 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  Picard 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 


<]aJbach 

r      y       CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

104.9  FM 


Celebrating  a  Quarter-Century  of 
Classical  Music  on  104.9  FM. 

1  (800)  370-104.9  (In  Mass.) 
1  (508)  927-104.9 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Leaders  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  support  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which 
are  capitalized  denote  Business  Honor  Roll  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  treble 
clef  (|)  denotes  support  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An  eighth-note  symbol  (J)  indicates  support  of 
$2,500-$4,999. 


Accountants 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 
William  F.  Meagher 

Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
William  K.  O'Brien 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

£PMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

Robert  D.  Happ 

Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company- 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
iShapiro  &  Co.,  P.C. 
Allan  Tofias 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA  LANE 
Edward  Eskandarian 

Cabot  Communications 
William  I.  Monaghan 

Clark/Linsky  Design 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

LAWNER  REINGOLD 
BRITTON  &  PARTNERS 
I  Michael  H.  Reingold 

jOrsatti  &  Parrish 
}  Louis  F.  Orsatti 

(Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 
Kent  Kresa 

i  Alarm  Systems 

|  American  Alarm  &  Communications 
Richard  Sampson 
Antiques/Art  Galleries 


Gralerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 
Automotive 

•J.N.  Phillips  Glass 
Company,  Inc. 
Alan  L.  Rosenfield 


LEXUS 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 
Ira  Stepanian 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Bancorp 
Richard  Laine 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 
John  Laird 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Brooks  Sullivan 

•^Eastern  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

lUSTrust 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 


Building/Contracting 


|Harvey  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

^Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

^Walsh  Brothers 
James  Walsh  II 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

•^Andersen  Consulting  Co. 
William  D.  Green 

^Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

$The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 
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CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

•^Corporate  Decisions 
David  J.  Morrison 

|  Fairfield  Financial  Holdings 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

•^General  Electric  Consulting 
James  J.  Harrigan 

iJrma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

|Lochridge  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

J1  Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

|Prudential  Securities 
Robert  Whelan 

^Rath  &  Strong 
Dan  Ciampa 

THOMAS  H.  LEE  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

^The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

|  Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

| Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee  Company 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

|Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

|0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

Seasoned  to  Taste 
Tom  Brooks 


Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

Education 


|Bentley  College 
Gregory  Adamian 

Electrical/Electronics 


•^Analytical  Systems 
Engineering  Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Mass.  Electric  Construction 
Company 
Bill  Breen 

J^p.h  mechanical  Corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

$R  &  D  Electrical  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Energy /Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

•^  Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

HEC,  Inc. 
David  S.  Dayton 

J1  Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 

iGZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
William  O.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Continental  Cablevision 
Amos  Hostetter,  Jr. 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

Loews  Theatres 
A  Alan  Friedberg 

PEOPLE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL 
5  BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Environmental 

$  Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Toxikon  Corporation 
Laxman  S.  DeSai 

Finance/Investments 

3i  Corporation 
Geoffrey  N.  Taylor 

^Advent  International 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

•^Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Robert  E.  Flaherty 

•^Bear  Stearns  &  Company,  Inc. 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

BOT  Financial  Corporation  — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

| Essex  Investment  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

|Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

|  Fidelity  Investment  Institutional 
Group 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

i'The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcom  MacColl 

i1  First  Security  Services 
Robert  L.  Johnson 

•f'GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

•^Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

$  Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

|  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 
John  G.  Higgins 

|Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

^The  Putnam 
Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 


|Spaulding  Investment 
Company 
C.H.  Spaulding 

|  State  Street  Development 
Management  Corp. 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

J1  Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

•^Woodstock  Corporation 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

High  Technology 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 

NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

|Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

$CSC  Consulting,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Davox  Corporation 
Daniel  Hosage 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

J1  EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  COMPANY 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

i1  Intermetrics  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  SapOnaro 

^Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
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IPL  Systems,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 

CORPORATION 

'  Jim  P.  Manzi 

M/A-Com,  Inc. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Oraziano  III 

Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

Polaroid  Corporation 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Dennis  Picard 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

Stratus  Computer 
William  E.  Foster 

TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Whistler  Corp. 
Charles  A.  Stott 

'Hotels/Restaurants 


Back  Bay  Hilton 
James  A.  Daley 

'Boston  Harbor  Hotel 
James  M.  Carmody 

'Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
Jurgen  Giesbert 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

POUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 
Robin  A.  Brown 


GREATER  BOSTON 
HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

|  ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

^The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Thomas  Egan 

•^Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Stephen  Foster 

•^Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

§The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Insurance 

•^American  Title  Insurance  Company 
Terry  E.  Cook 

i'Arkwright 
Enzo  Rebula 

|  Berkshire  Partners 
Carl  Ferenbach 

i§Caddell  &  Byers 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

| Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  S.  Doyle 

J1  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  Gillespie 

§Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 
William  F.  Newell 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

•^Johnson  &  Higgins  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

•^Keystone  Provident  Life 
Insurance  Company 
Robert  G.  Sharp 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

|  Safety  Insurance  Company 
Richard  B.  Simches 

|  Sedgwick  James  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  H.  Sullivan 
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Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 
of  Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 
Joseph  Hunt 

^Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart 
Robert  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick  &  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

§  Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

|  Goodwin,  Procter  &  Hoar 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

i'Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

J1  Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

J1  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

|Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris, 
Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

^Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

$  Palmer  &  Dodge 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

•T'Ben  Mac  Enterprises 
Thomas  McAuliffe 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manufacturing 

i'Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Allwaste  Asbestos  Abatement,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 


FINE  ARTS 

RESTAURANT 


The  FINE   ARTS   RESTAURANT  is  the 
perfect  place  for  a  pre-concert  lunch  or  dinner. 
Regional  and  ethnic  cuisine,  prepared  with  the 
freshest  ingredients,  is  artistically  presented 
to  complement  art  exhibits.  (Museum  admission 
is  not  required  to  dine  in  the  restaurant.) 

Lunch:    Tuesday  through  Sunday,  1 1 :30  am  -  2:30  pm 
Dinner:  Wednesday  through  Friday,  5:30  -  8:30  pm 
Call  direct:  (617)  266-3663  or  (617)  267-9300  x474 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

465  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston  MA  021 1 5 


>•* 


NORTH  AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 

DAVID  B.  STONE  •  HANS  H.  ESTIN  •  JACOB  F.  BROWN  II 
JOHN  H.  GRUMMON  •  EARL  E.  WATSON  III  •  JOHN  M.  REYNOLDS 

Providing 

Investment  and  Financial  Services 

for  Individuals  and  Families 

TEN  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  SUITE  300 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02109  •  617-695-2100 
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Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 

William  M.  Karlyn 
,  redis  Zikljian  Company 

Vrmand  Zildjian 
The  Biltrite  Corporation 

Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

.'Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

•nturv  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

4l.R.  Bard,  Inc. 

'  Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

.ilielsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

►NNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 
William  F.  Connell 

Converse,  Inc. 
'  Gilbert  Ford 

Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

iFLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

[GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

jGTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

PLASTICS 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

^General  Latex  and 
Chemical  Corp. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

nHE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

;  Harvard  Folding  Box 
I  'mpany,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

•  HMK  Enterprises 
Steven  Karol 

'  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A  Vaule,  Jr. 

iLeach  &  Garner  Company 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Legget  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

England  Business 
^rvice,  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

'Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

&nd-Whitney  Corporation 
Robert  Kraft 

Ueebok  International  Ltd. 
Paul  Fireman 


J^The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

| The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

•^Superior  Brands,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

J*  The  Tonon  Group 
Robert  Tonon 

■^Watts  Industries,  Inc. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 


Printing/Publishing 

•^Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

Robert  L.  Krakoff 

-^Daniels  Printing 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

GRAFACON,  INC. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
Bill  Steel 


Real  Estate/Development 

| Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

J1  The  Chiofaro  Company 
Donald  Chiofaro 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran-Jennison  Companies 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

^The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

Horizon  Commercial 
Management 
Joan  Eliachar 
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J^John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Keller  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

J  Meditrust  Corporation 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Nordblom  Company 
Roger  P.  Nordblom 

•^Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

|Arley  Merchandise  Corporation 
David  I.  Riemer 

J1  Carillon  Importers,  Ltd. 
Ernest  Capria 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

|  Henri  Bendel 
Jeff  Byron 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

^Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

•^Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harry  and  Michael  Boodakian 

•^Lancome  Paris 
Steve  Morse 

|,Neiman  Marcus 
William  D.  Roddy 

Prize  Possessions 
Virginia  N.  Durfee 

Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

^Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 
Avram  Goldberg 

^Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

Science/Medical 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

|Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

|  Damon  Corporation 
Robert  L.  Rosen 
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jICA  Portsmouth  Regional  Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

!A.  Webster,  Inc. 
Uohn  A.  Webster 

lifeline 
lArthur  Phipps 

j/ild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
IBernard  S.  Yudowitz 


jsquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

ASTERN  ENTERPRISES 
jj.  Atwood  Ives 

'hoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 


Shaughnessy  &  Ahern  Co. 
John  J.  Shaughnessy 

|  TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel/Transportation 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Norman  Tasgal 

Telecommunications 

Jat&t 

Donald  Bonoff 
Timothy  Murray 


^AT&T  Network  Systems 
John  F.  McKinnon 
Robert  Sanferrare 

^Cellular  One 
Charles  Hoffman 

MCI 
Jonathan  Crane 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 
Brian  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 


FOR  THAT  VERY  SPECIAL  MOMENT, 
A  VERY  SPECIAL  DINING  EXPERIENCE. 

For  that  special  moment  deserving  of  a 
most  extraordinary  setting  .  .  .  permit  us  to 
suggest  The  Plaza  Dining  Room. 

Long  recognized  as  Boston's  most 
elegant  and  romantic  setting  for  dinner, 
we  proudly  introduce  an  exciting  new  menu 
featuring  Classic  American  Cuisine. 

Add  to  that  Boston's  most  renowned 
collection  of  vintage  wines,  and  you  have 
all  the  ingredients  to  make  any  occasion 
special. 


Gk 


AT  THE  COPLEY  PLAZA  HOTEL 
138  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Reservations,  617-267-5300 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday,  April  23,  at  8 
Friday,  April  24,  at  2 
Saturday,  April  25,  at  8 
Tuesday,  April  28,  at  8 

BERNARD  HAITINK  conducting 


BRAHMS 


Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Opus  56a 


SHOSTAKOVICH 


Cello  Concerto  No.  1,  Opus  107 

Allegretto 
Moderato 
Cadenza 
Allegro  con  moto 

LYNN  HARRELL,  cello 

JAY  WADENPFUHL,  solo  horn 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Opus  98 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante  moderato 
Allegro  giocoso 
Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season 
are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.,  to  charge 
tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send 
payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for  each  ticket 
ordered  by  phone. 
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WE'RE 

MUSIC  TO 

YOUR  MOUTH 

A  fresh-from-the-oven  overture: 

Bruegger's  10  varieties  of  K  k 

authentic  NY  style  bagels.    *J 

With  Supreme  Cheese, 

for  a  tasteful  duet. 

We  get  rave 

reviews 

daily 


279  Mass. 

Ave.,  Boston 

(Behind  Symphony  Hall) 


COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 

Thursday  'A' -April  23,  8-10:10 
Friday  'B'  -April  24,  2-4:10 
Saturday  'B' -April  25,  8-10:10 
Tuesday  'B' -April  28,  8-10:10 

BERNARD  HAITINK  conducting 
LYNN  HARRELL,  cello 

BRAHMS  Variations  on  a  Theme 

by  Haydn 
SHOSTAKOVICH        Cello  Concerto  No.  1 
BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  4 

Thursday  'B' -April  30,  8-10 
Friday  Evening  — May  1,  8-10 
Saturday  'A -May  2,  8-10 

BERNARD  HAITINK  conducting 
JEANNINE  ALTMEYER,  soprano 
GARY  LAKES,  tenor 
PAUL  PLISHKA,  bass 

SCHUBERT  Symphony  No.  3 


WAGNER 


Die  Walkiire,  Act  I 


Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


(617)536-6003 
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Courses  &  workshops  in  Art,  Crafts, 
Design,  Media  &  Performing  Arts,  Art  History 
&  Art  Education. 

International  Studios  in  London,  Greece, 

Italy  and  Mexico. 

August  Studios  for  High  School  Students 

Program  of  Continuing  Education 

621  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  021 15 
Call  617/232-1555  for  brochure 


AH  our  services  are  free 
-  no  strings  attached. 

We  perform  a  veritable  symphony  of  travel 

arrangements...  at  no 

extra  charge  to  you. 

Travel  is  our  forte; 

Garber  is  our  name. 

Give  us  a  call- 

734-2100 

and  we'll  get  in  tune 

with  your  travel  needs. 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 
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We  salute  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  their  111th  season 

WELCH  &  FORBES 


JOHN  K.  SPRING 
KENNETH  S.  SAFE,  JR. 
JOHN  LOWELL 
THOMAS  N.  DABNEY 
V.  WILLIAM  EFTHIM 
GUIDO  R.  PERERA,  JR. 


RICHARD  OLNEY  III 
ARTHUR  C.  HODGES 
M.  LYNN  BRENNAN 
JOHN  H.  EMMONS,  JR. 
OLIVER  A.  SPALDING 
CHARLES  T.  HAYDOCK 


Creative  financial  planning  and  investment  advice  since  1838 


45  School  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108    Tel.  (617)  523-1635 


Tower  Records  has 
the  largest  selection  of 
Classical,  Opera  and 
Chamber  music. 


(Located  3  blocks 

from  Symphony  Hall) 


TOWER  RECOR 

COMING  TO 

HARVARD  SO 

-  a  FALL  1991        ' 


IQUMRUDSra 


BOSTON    Mass.  Ave.  at  Newbury 

Hynes  Convention  Confer /ICA  (J)  stop  on  the  Green  Line 


J 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 
(266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  HaU  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and 
take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  and  Tuesday-,  Thursday-,  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concerts.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The 
tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are  sold  at  $6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m. 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as  of  5  p.m. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  HaU  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a 
ticket  stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland 
Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guar- 
anteed pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening 
concerts  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Sub- 
scription Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  HaU.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  broadcast  five  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area);  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live 
by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition,  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Develop- 
ment Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with 
your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A 
Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate 
recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  farther  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Office  at  (617)  638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
Saturday  from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  inter- 
mission. The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Sym- 
phony Lap  Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel 
and  recordings.  The  Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A 
selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further 
information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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A  TRADITION  OF  FINANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality® 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation, 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Tokyo,  Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FD1C.  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1989. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  arcrf  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 


SUPPER  CONCERT  IX 

Thursday,  April  23,  at  6 
Tuesday,  April  28,  at  6 

SHEILA  FIEKO WSKY,  violin 
OWEN  YOUNG,  cello 
THOMAS  MARTIN,  clarinet 
JEROME  ROSEN,  piano 


HAYDN 


Trio  in  D  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and 
cello,  Hob.  XV:23 

Andante  molto 
Adagio  ma  non  troppo 
Finale:  Vivace 

Mr.  ROSEN,  Ms.  FIEKOWSKY,  and  Mr.  YOUNG 


BRAHMS 


Trio  inJET  minor  for  clarinet,  cello, 
and  piano,  Opus  114 

Allegro 
Adagio 

Andante  grazioso 
Allegro 

Messrs.  MARTIN,  YOUNG,  and  ROSEN 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  24 


Joseph  Haydn 

Trio  in  D  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Hob.  XV:23 


Haydn's  visits  to  London  produced  not  only  the  great  dozen  symphonies  that 
capped  his  output  in  that  medium,  but  also  a  large  number  of  works  for  piano  trio, 
a  form  of  music-making  that  had  once  been  the  casual  province  of  amateurs 
making  do  at  home  (many  early  "trios"  consisted  essentially  of  a  piano  part  with 
optional  violin  and  cello  lines  which  could  be  performed  if  players  were  at  hand, 
but  lost  nothing  in  the  omission).  But  Haydn  had  created  the  modern  piano  trio,  in 
which  all  three  participants  function  in  important  ways;  he  composed  ten  such 
works  in  1794  and  1795  alone!  Most  of  these  were  published  in  groups  of  three. 
The  D  minor  trio  is  the  third  in  a  group  of  works  registered  for  copyright  at 
Stationer's  Hall,  London,  in  May  1795.  He  dedicated  the  set  to  the  Princess  Marie 
Hermenegild  Esterhazy,  wife  of  Nicolaus  II,  for  whose  name  day  he  was  also  to 
compose  his  last  six  masses  (one  each  year  between  1796  and  1802). 

Though  ostensibly  in  the  key  of  D  minor,  the  trio  actually  dispenses  with  the 
minor  mode  rather  early,  and  most  of  it  is  clearly  in  the  major.  This  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  emphatic  minor-key  works  of  the  1770s,  the  period  often  referred  to  as  "Sturm 
und  Drang."  Haydn  writes  a  double  variation  form  for  his  first  movement, 
alternating  materials  in  D  minor  and  D  major.  The  movement  ends  with  a  version 
of  the  second  idea,  clearly  in  the  major.  The  slow  movement  is  in  B-flat,  a  common 
choice  of  key  for  a  work  in  D  minor,  but  here  there  is  a  delicate  ambiguity  with  the 
sound  of  D  major  from  the  end  of  the  first  movement  ringing  in  our  ears.  The  slow 
movement  involves  elements  of  eccentricity,  veering  toward  extravagance  in 
rhythmic  shifts,  ornamentation,  and  chromatic  lines.  The  finale,  firmly  in  D  major, 
is  a  bustling  movement  in  spare  two-part  counterpoint,  one  of  Haydn's 
characteristically  energetic  modes  of  expression,  allowing  the  pianist  a  touch  of 
bravura  and  all  three  players  the  vigor  of  his  sense  of  wit  and  dramatic  timing. 


Johannes  Brahms 

Trio  in  A  minor  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  Opus  114 

Brahms  hinted  to  his  publisher,  when  sending  him  the  string  quintet  in  G,  Opus 
111,  that  no  further  works  were  to  be  expected  from  his  pen.  He  did  not  actually 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  was  written  out,  but  the  implication  was  clear 
nonetheless.  That  he  continued  to  compose  is  largely  due  to  the  artistry  of  a  single 
clarinetist,  Richard  Muhlfeld,  whom  Brahms  had  heard  play  during  March  of  1891, 
while  visiting  the  ducal  court  of  Meiningen.  As  if  to  repay  Muhlfeld  for  his 
unexpected  role  as  muse,  Brahms  wrote  no  fewer  than  four  major  works  featuring 
the  clarinet,  permanent  and  welcome  expansions  of  the  repertory  for  that 
instrument.  The  first  of  these  was  the  present  trio,  followed  in  close  succession  by 
the  Opus  115  quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings  and  soon  after  by  the  two  clarinet- 
and-piano  sonatas  of  Opus  120. 

Brahms  wrote  the  trio  during  the  summer  of  1891,  but  he  was  not  ready  to  release 
it  to  the  world  before  hearing  the  reaction  of  his  friend  Eusebius  Mandyczewski. 
He  sent  the  score  off  to  Mandyczewski  in  July,  and  when  the  reply  came  back 
marveling  at  the  blending  of  the  clarinet  and  cello  ("It  is  as  though  the  instruments 
were  in  love  with  each  other"),  Brahms  confessed  publicly  that  he  was,  in  fact, 
composing  again  and  that  the  trio  was  "twin  to  a  far  greater  folly."  He  was 
referring  to  the  Clarinet  Quintet,  which  was  also  completed  the  same  summer. 


Miihlfeld  naturally  played  both  works  at  their  first  performance,  which  took  place 
at  a  Berlin  concert  in  December. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  Opus  114  trio  is  in  the  same  key  as  the  Double 
Concerto  for  violin  and  cello,  Opus  102,  a  fairly  recent  work  that  also  pitted  the 
cello  against  a  higher  instrument.  The  trio,  though,  is  far  more  elegiac  than  the 
impetuous  concerto,  and  the  heavy  emphasis  on  the  minor  mode  almost 
throughout  the  first  movement  underlines  the  autumnal  quality  of  the  score.  The 
second  movement  is  a  fantasy  of  richly  elaborated  lines,  whether  in  delicate 
dialogue  or  impassioned  octaves.  From  the  very  first  notes  its  bright  D  major 
lends  a  welcome  warmth.  The  third  movement  has,  in  place  of  a  scherzo,  a 
graceful  and  delicate  A  major  waltz  akin  to  some  of  the  more  pensive  sections  of 
the  Liebeslieder  sets.  The  finale  returns  to  the  minor  mode  to  end  the  trio  in  a 
typically  Brahmsian  alternation  of  2/4  and  6/8  meters  with  energy  and  drive. 

-Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 


A  violinist  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1977,  Sheila  Fiekowsky  also 
maintains  an  active  career  as  a  soloist  and  chamber  musician.  Recent  solo 
engagements  have  included  appearances  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  the 
Newton  Symphony,  the  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra,  and  the  North  Shore 
Philharmonic.  Born  in  Detroit,  Ms.  Fiekowsky  began  studying  the  violin  when 
she  was  nine.  At  sixteen  she  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Detroit  Symphony  and 
won  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  Biennial  Award.  Ms.  Fiekowsky 
attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  and  holds  a  master's  degree  in  music  from 
Yale  University;  she  has  studied  violin  with  Emily  Mutter  Austin,  Ivan  Galamian, 
Jaime  Laredo,  and  Joseph  Silverstein.  Ms.  Fiekowsky's  chamber  music  experience 
includes  performances  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival,  the  Norfolk  Festival,  and 
the  Aspen  Festival.  In  1981,  as  a  member  of  the  Cambridge  Quartet,  she  was 
invited  to  teach  and  perform  at  a  music  festival  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  She  has  been 
heard  in  both  chamber  music  and  solo  performances  throughout  the  Boston  area, 
including  Symphony  Hall,  the  Gardner  Museum,  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association,  Northeastern  University,  and  the  Berkshire  Museum. 

Cellist  Owen  Young  graduated  cum  laude  from  Yale  University  with  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees  in  music.  A  student  of  Aldo  Parisot,  he  served  as  principal  cellist 
with  the  Yale  Symphony  Orchestra  and  was  a  soloist  on  that  orchestra's  1985 
European  tour.  For  the  1986-87  season  he  was  third-chair  cellist  with  the  New 
Haven  Symphony.  A  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellow  in  1986  and  1987,  and  a 
participant  also  in  the  Banff  and  Aspen  summer  music  festivals,  Mr.  Young  is  a 
frequent  performer  of  chamber  music  and  recitals  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
He  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  orchestras  including  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the 
Yale  Symphony,  and  the  Eastern  Connecticut  Symphony.  Mr.  Young  played  as  an 
Orchestra  Fellow  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony  in  1988  and  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  for  the  1988-89  season.  From  1989  to  1991  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony;  from  1990  to  1991  he  was  a  member  of  the  music  faculty  of 
Duquesne  University  in  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Young  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1991.  He  is  currently  Resident  Tutor  of  Music 
and  Director  of  Concerts  in  Dunster  House  at  Harvard  University. 


Thomas  Martin  became  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  assistant  principal 
clarinet  and  E-flat  clarinet  in  the  fall  of  1990,  having  joined  the  orchestra  in  the  fall 
of  1984  as  second  clarinet.  He  is  also  principal  clarinet  of  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra.  Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  he  was  principal  clarinet  of  the 
Alabama  Symphony  Orchestra.  Born  in  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Martin 
graduated  from  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Stanley 
Hasty  and  former  BSO  clarinetist  Peter  Hadcock.  He  also  participated  in  master 
classes  with  Guy  Deplus  of  the  Paris  Conservatory.  Mr.  Martin  performs 
frequently  as  a  recitalist  and  chamber  musician  and  has  been  heard  on  "Morning 
Pro  Musica"  on  WGBH  radio.  He  has  also  appeared  on  the  Supper  Concerts  series 
at  Symphony  Hall,  on  the  Friday  Preludes  at  Tanglewood,  at  the  Longy  School  of 
Music,  and  at  the  Gardner  Museum. 

BSO  violinist  Jerome  Rosen  is  a  musician,  poet,  and  mathematician.  Introduced  to 
music  at  an  early  age,  he  began  violin  lessons  at  five  with  his  father  and  took  piano 
lessons  when  he  was  six.  After  studying  mathematics  and  physics  at  Western 
Reserve  in  Cleveland,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia  and  at  the 
Cleveland  Institute  of  Music.  His  teachers  included  Ivan  Galamian,  Josef  Gingold, 
and  Rafael  Druian.  A  native  of  Detroit,  Mr.  Rosen  has  been  associate  concert- 
master  of  the  Detroit  Symphony  and  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  Oak  Park 
Symphony  in  Michigan.  He  was  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  for  seven  seasons 
as  a  violinist,  keyboard  player,  and  conductor  and  was  a  member  of  the  Casals 
Festival  Orchestra  for  eight  seasons.  Since  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1972,  Mr.  Rosen  has  performed  both  piano  and  violin  solos  with  the  BSO  and 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and  has  written  some  of  their  arrangements.  Mr.  Rosen 
teaches  chamber  music  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
"The  Revolution  of  Expression,"  1911-13 


"The  Revolution  of  Expression"  celebrates  artistic  achievements  around  the  world  between  the 
years  1911  and  1913.  To  mark  this  celebration,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Archives  has 
mounted  an  historical  display  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs, 
and  other  historical  documents  preserved  in  the  Archives,  the  exhibit  explores  the  BSO  between 
the  years  1911  and  1913  and  the  orchestra's  performances  of  important  works  composed  during 
those  years.  In  the  photograph  above,  Pierre  Monteux,  music  director  of  the  BSO  from  1919  to 
1924,  is  shown  with  the  score  for  Igor  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  printemps  {The  Rite  of  Spring). 
Monteux  conducted  the  first  performance  of  the  ballet  production  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  at 
the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  in  Paris  on  May  29,  1913. 
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A  Tribute  to  Leo  L.  Beranek 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  on 
Friday  afternoon,  April  24,  is  dedicated  to  Leo 
L.  Beranek.  Dr.  Beranek  began  his  service  to 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1968  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  was  elected 
a  Trustee  in  1977  and  a  vice-president  of  the 
Board  in  1980,  and  served  as  its  chairman 
from  1983  to  1987.  With  Mrs.  John  Bradley 
he  provided  extraordinary  leadership  for  the 
highly  successful  centennial  capital  funds  effort 
that  was  known  as  BSO/100.  Dr.  Beranek  con- 
tinues to  be  involved  with  the  BSO  as  a  Trus- 
tee Emeritus.  He  is  also  currently  serving  as 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  with  headquarters  in  Cambridge. 

A  graduate  of  Cornell  College  in  Iowa  and 
Harvard  University,  Dr.  Beranek  specialized  in 
architectural  acoustics  and  noise  control 
throughout  his  professional  career  and  has 
written  six  basic  texts  in  the  field  of  acoustics, 
one  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  many 
of  the  world's  best-known  concert  halls  and 
opera  houses  in  seventeen  nations.  As  a  faculty 
member  at  Harvard  Dr.  Beranek  was  recog- 
nized by  a  Presidential  Certificate  of  Merit  for 
his  contributions  during  World  War  II  in 
acoustical  research  and  its  defense  applica- 
tions. Following  the  war  he  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
for  fifteen  years  and  throughout  his  career  has 
garnered  many  professional  honors,  including 
the  Gold  Medal  Awards  of  the  Acoustical  Soci- 
ety of  America  and  the  Audio  Engineering 
Society.  From  1971  to  1982  he  was  president 
and  then  chairman  of  WCVB-TV,  Channel  5, 
Boston,  the  television  station  that  has  helped 
make  the  BSO's  annual  "Salute  to  Symphony" 
such  an  outstanding  success.  Dr.  Beranek  has 
been  active  in  urging  the  business  community 
to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
financially  and  participate  in  enriching  the  cul- 
tural life  of  greater  Boston.  In  1990,  twenty 
BSO  supporters  endowed  the  "Beranek  Room" 
in  Symphony  Hall  in  honor  of  his  dedication  to 
the  Orchestra. 

Regarding  Friday  afternoon's  salute  to  Dr. 
Beranek,  George  H.  Kidder,  President  of  the 
Board,  said,  "Recognizing  the  exemplary  level 
of  leadership  and  support  you  have  brought  to 
the  Boston  Symphony  for  so  many  years,  we 


would  like  to  honor  you  in  a  manner  which  we 
believe  is  uniquely  appropriate."  Dr.  Beranek 
lives  in  Cambridge  with  his  wife  Gabriella,  who 
is  an  Overseer  of  the  BSO. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Sponsors 
BSO  Concert  on  April  28 

Publishing  is  an  extraordinarily  dynamic  busi- 
ness. The  needs  of  customers  and  markets  are 
always  changing,  as  are  the  ideas  that  form 
the  bedrock  of  all  publications.  To  be  success- 
ful, a  publisher  must  be  extremely  sensitive  to 
change  and  skillful  at  understanding  it  and 
adapting  to  it.  Freshness  and  relevance  are  the 
hallmarks  of  outstanding  publications. 

For  over  a  century-and-a-half  Houghton 
Mifflin  has  shaped  ideas,  information,  and 
instructional  methods  into  a  variety  of  useful 
forms.  It  has  joined  forces  with  leading 
authors  and  educators  to  satisfy  the  lifelong 
needs  of  people  to  learn  and  be  entertained. 

Today,  Houghton  Mifflin  publishes  print 
materials  and  computer  software  for  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  and  college  mar- 
kets, and  an  extensive  line  of  reference  materi- 
als, including  dictionaries  and  software  for  the 
office  automation  and  microcomputer  markets. 
Houghton  Mifflin  also  publishes  a  broad  range 
of  fiction  and  non-fiction  for  adults  and  young 
readers.  Over  its  long  and  illustrious  publishing 
history,  it  has  been  the  publisher  of  many  of 
the  best-known  authors  in  America's  literary 
heritage. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  performs  the 
world  premiere  of  Andrew  Frank's  String 
Quartet  No.  4  on  a  program  with  Boccherini's 
D  major  quintet  for  guitar  and  strings  and 
Mendelssohn's  E  minor  string  quartet  on  Fri- 
day, April  24,  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Chapel  Gallery 
of  the  Second  Church  in  Newton,  and  on  Sun- 
day, April  26,  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  Peabody 
Museum  in  Salem.  Guitarist  Anthony  Weller 
joins  the  ensemble's  founder,  BSO  cellist 
Jonathan  Miller,  along  with  violinists  Tatiana 
Dimitriades  and  Sharan  Leventhal  and  violist 
Edward  Gazouleas.  Single  tickets  are  $12  ($10 
students  and  seniors).  For  more  information, 
caU  (617)  527-8662. 

Music  Director  Max  Hobart  conducts  the 
Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday,  April 
26,  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall  at  New  England 
Conservatory.  BSO  violinist  Lucia  Lin  is  solo- 
ist in  Beethoven's  F  major  Romance  and 
Chausson's  Poeme  for  violin  and  orchestra,  on 
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...because  comfort  and  grace  are  ageless 


Boston's  only  full-service  retirement  community. 
The  Georgian  is  a  unique  rental  community  designed  for 
gracious  living.  The  Georgian  offers  independent  seniors 
all  the  comforts  and  privacy  of  an  individual  apartment 
home  combined  with  the  hospitality  and  service  of  the  finest 
residential  hotel,  as  well  as  an  assisted  living  program. 
Unlike  most  other  communities,  The  Georgian  is  based  on 
a  rental  plan  with  no  entrance  payment  required,  thus 
preserving  one's  assets.  Our  philosophy  is  to  promote  and 
encourage  a  fulfilling  and  gracious  lifestyle  in  a  caring  and 
secure  environment. 


Qtorgian 


332  Jamaica  Way  •  Boston,  MA  02130 
Call  617  -  524  -  7228  for  an  appointment. 


a  program  also  including  Dvorak's  Symphony 
No.  6  and  the  Boston  premiere  of  Samuel 
Adler's  Elegy  for  Strings.  Tickets  are  $15  and 
$10  ($6  students  and  seniors  on  the  day  of  the 
performance).  For  more  information,  call 
(617)  566-2219. 

The  1992  Artists  Series  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  270  Franklin  Street,  in  Quincy, 
presents  "Put  a  Little  Spouse  in  Your  Life," 
including  music  of  Poulenc,  Haydn,  and  Wolf 
and  featuring  musical  husband-and-wife  teams. 
Participating  BSO  members  include  Richard 
Ranti,  bassoon,  Richard  Sebring,  horn,  Laura 
Park,  violin,  Bonnie  Bewick,  violin,  Todd  See- 
ber,  bass,  and  Lawrence  Wolfe,  bass.  The  con- 
cert takes  place  on  Sunday,  April  26,  at  6:30 
p.m.  Admission  is  free.  For  more  information, 
call  (617)  773-5575. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  April  29, 
and  Friday,  May  1,  at  8  p.m.  at  Old  South 
Meeting  House  at  Downtown  Crossing.  The 
program  includes  an  orchestral  suite  drawn 
from  ballet  music  of  Rameau,  Ravel's  Le 
Tombeau  de  Couperin  and  Pavane  for  a  Dead 
Princess,  and  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  45, 
Farewell.  Single  tickets  are  $20  and  $13  ($4 
discount  for  students  and  seniors).  For  further 
information,  call  (617)  426-2387. 

BSO  acting  principal  flute  Leone  Buyse  is 
soloist  in  Mozart's  D  major  flute  concerto, 
K.314,  with  the  Wellesley  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Michael  Webster,  on 
Sunday,  May  3,  at  3  p.m.,  in  John  F.  McKen- 
zie  Auditorium  at  Massachusetts  Bay  Commu- 
nity College,  50  Oakland  Street,  Wellesley 
Hills.  Also  on  the  program  are  William  Schu- 
man's  New  England  Triptych  and  Tchai- 
kovsky's Symphony  No.  4.  Tickets  are  $10 
general  admission  ($8  students  and  seniors). 
For  more  information  call  (617)  235-0561  or 
235-3584. 

Max  Hobart  and  the  North  Shore  Philhar- 
monic present  "Spring  Pops— An  American 
Extravaganza,"  on  Sunday,  May  3,  at  3  p.m. 
at  the  North  Shore  Music  Theater  in  Beverly. 
The  program  includes  Copland's  Fanfare  for 
the  Common  Man,  Gould's  American  Salute, 
Ives's  The  Unanswered  Question,  Copland's 
Lincoln  Portrait  with  WBZ-TV's  John  Hen- 
ning  as  narrator,  Grofe's  Grand  Canyon  Suite, 
and  big  band  favorites  by  Duke  Ellington.  For 
ticket  information,  call  (617)  286-0024  in 
Revere  or  (617)  631-6513  in  Marblehead. 


Pianist  Grant  Johannesen  joins  Ronald 
Knudsen  and  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra 
as  soloist  in  Chopin's  F  minor  piano  concerto 
on  Sunday,  May  3,  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  Col- 
lege, 15  Walnut  Park,  Newton,  on  a  program 
also  including  music  from  Tchaikovsky's  Swan 
Lake  and  the  orchestral  movement  of  Charles 
Fussell's  Wilde,  which  was  premiered  by  the 
Newton  Symphony  last  season.  Single  tickets 
are  $14  and  $12.  For  more  information,  call 
(617)  965-2555. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot- Cahners  Room 

For  the  eighteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting  their 
work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first- 
balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On  display 
through  May  18  is  an  exhibit  of  works  from 
the  Copley  Society  of  Boston,  the  country's 
oldest  nonprofit  art  association.  This  will  be 
followed  by  an  exhibit  of  landscapes  and  sea- 
scapes by  ten  New  England  artists  from 
RE  ART  in  Newton  Centre  (May  18- 
June  15).  These  exhibits  are  sponsored  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers, 
and  a  portion  of  each  sale  benefits  the  orches- 
tra. Please  contact  the  Volunteer  Office  at 
(617)  638-9390,  for  further  information. 

Attention,  Subscribers  from  New  Hampshire 

A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Associa- 
tion of  Volunteers  from  Grantham,  New 
Hampshire  is  interested  in  initiating  bus  trans- 
portation to  the  Friday-afternoon  BSO  con- 
certs from  her  area.  If  you  are  a  Friday- 
afternoon  subscriber  from  Grantham,  New 
London,  Sunapee,  Springfield,  Newport,  or 
another  community  in  the  vicinity  and  would 
be  interested  in  this  service,  please  call  the 
Volunteer  Office  at  (617)  638-9390. 

Ticket  Resale 

If,  as  a  Boston  Symphony  subscriber,  you  find 
yourself  unable  to  use  your  subscription  ticket, 
please  make  that  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  In  this  way  you  help 
bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  at 
the  same  time  make  your  seat  available  to 
someone  who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits 
to  Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the 
Vienna  Staatsoper,  and  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony 
recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony, and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA, 
Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied 
Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo 
Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  held  in  Besangon,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tan- 
glewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  stu- 
dent conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin, 
Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  appointed  him  assis- 
tant conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  He  made  his  first  profes- 
sional concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's 
Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Tor- 
onto Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser. 
He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tan- 
glewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in 
1968.  In  1970  he  became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1991-92 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Laura  Park 

Assistant  Cancertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Predy  Ostrovsky 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 


Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 

Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

$  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
$Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 

*  Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 

*  James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

^Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
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Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Peldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 

Bela  Wurtzler 

John  Salkowski 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Oray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 


Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  cliair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 

E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Ganger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

Thursday,  April  23,  at  8 
Friday,  April  24,  at  2 
Saturday,  April  25,  at  8 
Tuesday,  April  28,  at  8 

SPONSORED  BY  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


BERNARD  HAITINK  conducting 


BRAHMS 


Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Opus  56a 


SHOSTAKOVICH  Cello  Concerto  No.  1,  Opus  107 

Allegretto 
Moderato 
Cadenza 
Allegro  con  moto 

LYNN  HARRELL,  cello 
CHARLES  KAVALOVSKI,  solo  horn 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Opus  98 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante  moderato 
Allegro  giocoso 
Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


The  Friday-afternoon  concert  is  dedicated  to  Leo  L.  Beranek,  Chairman  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Board  of  Trustees  from  1983  to  1987  and 
currently  a  Trustee  Emeritus,  in  recognition  of  his  extraordinary  dedication  and 
service  to  the  Orchestra,  beginning  when  he  was  an  Overseer  in  1968. 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  10:10  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  4:10. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 

New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records. 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh 
Bancroft  by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  24 


Where  Fashion  Hrrs  A  High  Note. 

Copley  Place.  A -fare  medley 
of  distinctive  fashion^  Notably  underscored 
1  byjNeim^MarcusvTift^'s^;  ;:    ;:; 
and  over  100  exclusive  shops. 
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IN  BOSTON'S  BACK  BAY 


Johannes  Brahms 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Opus  56a 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany, 
on  May  7,  1833,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3, 
1897.  Working  from  sketches  made  in  spring  1873 
(or  possibly  late  1872),  he  composed  these  varia- 
tions, but  for  two  pianos  and  in  the  form  now 
known  as  Opus  56b,  in  May,  June,  and  early  July 
1873.  The  first  hint  of  their  other  and  now  far  more 
familiar  life  as  a  piece  for  orchestra  is  in  a  letter  of 
September  4,  1873,  to  his  publisher,  Fritz  Simrock, 
and,  more  obliquely,  in  a  request  on  the  first  of  that 
I  5      month  for  a  supply  of  orchestra  manuscript  paper. 
It  may  be  that  the  idea  of  orchestrating  the  work 
came  to  him  only  after  he  had  tried  out  the  two- 
piano  version  with  Clara  Schumann  in  Bonn  on 
August  20.  At  any  rate,  the  orchestral  score  was 
quickly  completed,  so  that  Brahams  was  able  to  send  it  to  Simrock  on  October  4.  The 
letter  accompanying  the  package  for  the  first  time  attaches  Haydn's  name  to  the  work, 
previously  referred  to  simply  as  "Variations  for  two  pianofortes"  and  "Variations  for 
orchestra. "  The  composer  conducted  the  first  performance  at  a  Vienna  Philharmonic 
concert,  November  2,  1873.  As  for  the  two-piano  version,  the  performance  by  Hans  von 
Billow  and  Charles  Halle  in  Manchester,  England,  on  February  12,  1874,  is  the  first  of 
which  we  have  certain  record.  A  performance  in  Boston  by  the  Theodore  Thomas 
Orchestra  on  January  31,  1874,  was  probably  the  first  in  America.  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  first  played  the  variations  on  December  5  and  6,  1884,  Wilhelm 
Gericke  conducting,  and  it  has  been  programmed  since  by  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur, 
Willy  Hess,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Otto  Urack,  Ernst  Schmidt,  Pierre  Monteux, 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Charles  Munch,  Ernest  Ansermet,  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
Eugene  Ormandy,  Aaron  Copland,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  Kurt  Masur, 
who  led  the  most  recent  subscription  performances  in  February  and  March  1982,  Edo  de 
Waart,  and  Dennis  Russell  Davies,  who  led  the  most  recent  Tangiewood  performance  in 
August  1990. 

Not  the  least  of  Brahms's  oddities  was  his  informed  connoisseurship  of  old  music. 
For  example,  he  participated  as  contributing  editor  to  many  scholarly  publishing 
projects,  among  them  the  complete  editions  of  Handel,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Chopin,  and 
Schumann,  and  he  prepared  publications  of  works  of  Couperin  and  Carl  Philipp 
Emanuel  Bach.  He  was  a  serious  collector  of  musical  manuscripts  and,  as  a  very 
young  man,  he  began  to  make  copies  of  works  that  came  his  way  and  that  interested 
him.  These  he  collected  in  a  folder  marked  "Copies  of  outstanding  masterpieces  of  the 
16th-18th  centuries  for  study  purposes,"  a  practice  he  kept  up  until  about  1870.  In 
that  collection  we  find  a  sheet  with  the  Andante  of  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  16  in 
B-flat  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  some  music  labeled  "Second  movement  of  a  diver- 
timento for  wind  instruments  by  Haydn.  Chorale  St.  Antoni."  The  side  with  the  move- 
ment from  the  symphony  is  dated  November  1870.  The  side  with  the  Chorale  St. 
Antoni  is  not  dated,  and  in  his  edition  of  the  variations  for  Norton,  Donald  M. 
McCorkle  says  that  "from  its  appearance  [it]  seems  to  have  been  copied  at  a  different 
time,  probably  later."  We  don't  know,  then,  exactly  when  Brahms  first  saw  the  theme 
on  which,  in  1873,  he  made  these  beautiful  variations.  We  do  know  that  the  person 
who  showed  it  to  him  was  Carl  Ferdinand  Pohl,  librarian  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of 
Music  in  Vienna  and  author  of  an  important,  though  unfinished,  Haydn  biography. 
There  is  no  convincing  evidence  for  Haydn's  authorship  of  the  divertimento  from 
which  this  movement  is  taken  (nor  of  the  other  five  pieces  in  the  set).  Most  scholars 
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now  attribute  the  piece  to  Haydn's  pupil,  Ignaz  Pleyel.*  McCorkle  also  points  out 
that  "the  source  of  the  title  Chorale  St.  Antoni  has  not  yet  been  explained  to  anyone's 
satisfaction."  Eduard  Hanslick's  review  of  the  first  performance  suggests  that  the 
theme  is  "probably  a  pilgrimage  song."  Others  have  speculated  similarly,  but  their 
ideas,  however  plausible,  have  been  no  more  than  conjecture. 

What  matters  is  that  Brahms  found  the  theme  beautiful  and  provocative.  He  took 
it  over  as  he  found  it,  for  its  first  statement  even  staying  with  the  wind-band  charac- 
ter of  the  divertimento.  The  original  is  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three  bas- 
soons, and  serpent.  Brahms  gave  the  serpent  fine  to  the  contrabassoon,  doubling  it 
with  plucked  cellos  and  basses,  also  adding  a  few  tellingly  placed  notes  for  the  trum- 
pets. The  full  orchestra  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  triangle,  and 
strings.  Brahms 's  decision  about  the  scoring  of  the  theme  is  thoroughly  characteristic: 
making  it  sound  so  much  like  the  original  delights  the  antiquarian  in  him,  and  adding 
(though  discreetly)  the  strings  from  the  outset  suggests  the  possibility  of  expansion 
into  a  real  orchestral  texture.  He  set  great  store  by  organic,  carefully  and  subtly  pre- 
pared and  modulated  progress  from  event  to  event. 

The  melody  moves  almost  always  by  step  and  it  stays  within  a  narrow  range.  Its 
particular  flavor  resides  in  the  emphasis  (by  reiteration)  on  the  third  and  fourth  notes 
of  the  major  scale:  the  first  six  notes  of  the  tune  consist  of  nothing  else  — in  fact,  in 
half  of  the  opening  ten-measure  strain,  the  melody  note  is  D  or  E-flat.  The  prevalence 
of  these  notes  suggests  a  certain  kind  of  harmony— it  is  explicitly  given  in  the  two 
chords,  something  like  an  "amen"  cadence,  of  the  second  measure  — and  that  bias  will 
indeed  dominate  the  variations. 

Something  else  that  Brahms  liked  was  rhythmic  surprise  and  asymmetry,  and  when 
he  first  saw  the  Chorale  St.  Antoni,  he  must  have  been  enchanted  by  its  five-measure 
phrases.  They  go  3  +  2  —  or,  more  precisely,  (2  + 1)  +  2  —  and  that  irregularity  is  what 
would  have  made  the  attribution  to  Haydn  so  plausible  to  Pohl,  Brahms,  and  count- 
less others.  The  middle  section  of  the  theme  begins  with  two  four-measure  phrases, 
making  a  charming  change  from  the  fives,  and  Brahms  faithfully  maintains  that 
design. 

What  the  theme  (Andante)  has  almost  none  of  is  minor-mode  harmony— no  more, 
at  least,  than  just  a  hint  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  strain.  One  of  Brahms's  wit- 
tiest surprises  as  he  varies,  explores,  and  expands  the  Chorale  is,  then,  his  insistence 
on  the  minor:  three  of  the  eight  variations  are  in  minor,  and  so  is  a  considerable  —  and 
crucially  placed  — portion  of  the  finale. 

Variation  I  (Poco  piu  animato)  takes  as  point  of  departure  the  reiterated  closing 
chord  of  the  theme  itself,  the  tolling  B-flat  being  now  continued  at  a  slightly  more 
animated  tempo  in  bassoons,  horns,  and  drums.  At  the  same  time,  the  strings  fan 
outward— violins  going  up  in  plain  eighth-notes,  violas  and  cellos  descending  in  trip- 
lets. For  the  second  five  measures,  everyone  reverses  roles:  the  tolling  goes  into  the 
high  woodwinds  with  horns,  the  rising  eighth-notes  are  played  down  below  by  cellos 
and  bassoon,  and  the  triplets  descend  from  on  high  in  violins  and  violas.  The  first 
variation  has  thus  stated  several  rules  of  this  game:  1)  the  sense  of  organic  continuity 
from  movement  to  movement  (the  "tolling");  2)  the  possibility  of  role  exchanges  or 
the  inverting  of  textures;  3)  grouping  notes  by  threes  and  the  setting  up  of  tensions 
between  twos  and  threes.  The  brief  middle  section,  moreover,  makes  the  first  move  in 
the  direction  of  darker  harmonic  coloration. 


^Pleyel  (1757-1831)  as  a  young  man  spent  five  years  with  Haydn.  He  had  quite  a  successful 
career  as  a  pianist  and  composer,  but  eventually  struck  it  rich  in  grand  style  with  the  piano 
factory  he  founded  in  1807.  Pleyel  et  Cie.  is  today  the  largest  French  manufacturer  of  pianos, 
and  the  Salle  Pleyel  is  an  important  concert  hall  in  Paris. 
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Variation  II  (Piu  vivace),  a  little  faster  than  its  predecessor,  marks  the  beginning 
of  almost  every  phrase  with  a  loud  bump  (the  single  exception  goes  to  the  other 
extreme  of  pianissimo),  and  Brahms  continues  to  play  with  the  idea  of  lines  proceed- 
ing by  contrary  motion.  Nor  are  the  triplets  of  Variation  I  quite  forgotten.  All  this 
happens  in  B-flat  minor. 

Variation  III  (Con  moto),  also  quick,  and  back  in  major,  is  dolce  and  legato.  No 
triplets  here:  when  the  flowing  eighth-notes  are  subdivided,  it  is  into  sixteenths  exactly 
half  their  length.  And  here,  instead  of  repeating  sections  literally  as  in  the  theme  and 
the  first  two  variations,  Brahms  writes  out  decorated  repeats,  so  that  it  is  almost  like 
having  two  variations  in  one. 

After  that  brief  respite  from  threes,  Variation  IV  (Andante  con  moto)  turns  out  to 
be  the  first  in  triple  meter.  Brahms's  choice  of  3/8  rather  than  3/4  is  another  way  of 
expressing  what  his  tempo  direction  of  Andante  con  moto  tells  us:  this  is  not  a  slow 
movement.  Here  the  exchanging  of  parts  as  in  Variation  I  returns:  the  gently  grave 
melody  in  oboe  and  horn  is  soon  heard  an  octave  lower  in  strings,  while  the  counter- 
point that  first  was  below  it  in  the  violas  now  adorns  it  from  above  in  the  voices  of 
flute  and  clarinet.  Another  variation  in  minor. 
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Variation  V  (Vivace),  very  quick,  is  a  scherzo  with  bumps  at  the  beginnings  of 
phrases  (like  Variation  II)  and  with  dazzling  play  on  the  two-against-three  joke.  And 
if  the  funny  off-beat  ending  sounds  familiar,  that  is  because  it,  too,  was  first  sug- 
gested in  Variation  II. 

Variation  VI  (Vivace)  begins  with  hunting  horns  and  it  sticks  closer  to  the  tune 
than  anything  we  have  heard  recently.  (The  critic  Eduard  Hanslick  once  said  that  the 
theme  in  some  of  Brahms's  variations  was  as  hard  to  recognize  as  his  face  behind  his 
new  beard.)  Brahms  brings  back  the  sound  of  the  full  orchestra,  not  heard  since  Vari- 
ation II.  He  has  also  held  one  effect  in  reserve  for  this  moment:  "minor,"  so  far,  has 
always  meant  B-flat  minor,  and  now  for  the  first  time  he  explores  the  relative  minor, 
G  minor,  which  would  normally  be  an  obvious  place  to  go  to,  which  is  even  suggested 
ever  so  slightly  in  the  theme,  but  which  he  has  carefully  avoided.  A  variation,  then, 
that  is  obvious  and  subtle  at  the  same  time. 

Variation  VII  (Grazioso)  is  a  most  lovely,  lilting  siciliana.  Its  climax  is  built  on 
the  two-versus-three  tension.  This  is  the  only  variation  slower  than  the  theme. 

Variation  VIII  (Presto  non  troppo)  is  mysteriously  scurrying  music  in  minor, 
muted  and  pianissimo,  full  of  imitations  and  whispered  exchanges,  breathless  conflicts 
of  twos  and  threes,  and  with  yet  another  appearance  of  the  witty  off-beat  cadence. 

The  whole  genre  of  an  independent  set  of  orchestral  variations  was  quite  new  in 
1873.  Now,  for  the  Finale  (Andante),  Brahms  did  something  so  old  and  so  forgotten 
that  it,  too,  was  new.  He  wrote  a  passacaglia,  a  set  of  variations  over  a  repeated  bass, 
thus  creating  a  set  of  variations-within-variations.  The  bass  is  five  measures  long  (of 
course)  and  hearing  it  is  like  looking  at  a  child  who  resembles  both  parents— we 
aren't  quite  sure  whether  we  are  reminded  more  of  the  original  St.  Antoni  melody  or 
of  its  bass.  The  tempo  is  that  of  the  theme,  and  Brahms  gives  us  seventeen  varied 
statements.  They  build  rapidly  and  adventurously,  and  all  the  resources  with  which 
Brahms  has  made  us  familiar  are  paraded  before  us  once  more,  and  with  wonderful 
freshness  —  contrapuntal  imitations,  groups  of  threes  (often  heard  against  twos),  the 
minor  mode  (by  suggestion  at  first,  then  explicitly  in  the  last  four  statements),  off- 
beats, things  changing  places  within  the  texture  (the  bass,  which  had  begun  to  creep 
upward  in  the  tenth  statement,  has  become  the  melody  in  the  treble  by  the  four- 
teenth). At  the  last  statement,  Brahms  does  the  only  possible  remaining  thing:  he 
brings  back  the  theme  in  quietly  joyful  triumph  (and  the  patient  triangle-player  has 
his  moment  at  last).  And  if  you  listen  carefully  to  the  last  muttering  scales  in  the 
violas  and  cellos,  you  will  hear  that  the  game  of  twos  against  threes  isn't  finished  yet. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Advisor  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


A  Special  Offer     The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce 
a  special  promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston. 
Upon  presentation  of  your  BSO  ticket  stub  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any 
purchase.  This  offer  is  valid  through  May  3,  1992. 
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Dmitri  Shostakovich 

Cello  Concerto  No.  1,  Opus  107 


Dmitri  Dmitriyevich  Shostakovich  was  born  in  St. 
Petersburg  on  September  25,  1906,  and  died  in 
Moscow  on  August  9,  1975.  He  composed  his  Cello 
Concerto  No.  1  in  1959  for  Mstislav  Rostropovich, 
who  played  the  premiere  performance  in  Leningrad 
(now  St.  Petersburg  again)  in  October  that  year. 
Rostropovich  also  gave  the  American  premiere,  with 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  Eugene  Ormandy, 
a  month  later.  There  have  been  two  previous  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  performances  at  Tanglewood: 
in  August  1966,  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting 
and  Stephen  Kates  as  soloist,  and  in  August  1987, 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting  and  Yo-Yo  Ma  as  solo- 
ist. Yo-Yo  Ma  was  also  soloist  for  the  orchestra's 
only  previous  subscription  performances,  in  March 
1988  again  under  Ozawa 's  direction.  In  addition  to  the  soloist,  the  score  calls  for  two 
flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  one  horn,  timpani, 
celesta,  and  strings. 

Few  composers  have  been  so  strongly  affected  in  their  careers  by  political  develop- 
ments as  Dmitri  Shostakovich.  Partly  because  of  his  early  success  with  the  Symphony 
No.  1  (composed  when  he  was  just  nineteen!),  Shostakovich  was  in  the  public  eye  for 
most  of  his  life,  a  difficult  place  to  be  during  periods  of  governmental  control  of  the 
arts.  The  fifteen  symphonies  that  make  up  the  single  largest  part  of  Shostakovich's 
output  have,  with  reason,  marked  him  as  a  symphonic  composer,  but  his  work  as  a 
whole  is  extraordinarily  wide-ranging,  comprehending  opera  and  ballet,  a  distinguished 
body  of  chamber  music,  songs,  and  choral  pieces,  film  scores,  and  several  of  the  finest 
concertos  of  our  century. 

Except  for  his  sassy  early  piano  concerto  with  strings  and  trumpet,  Shostakovich 
did  not  evince  much  interest  in  the  concerto  form  until  rather  late  in  life,  but  then  he 
wrote  a  second  piano  concerto  and  two  works  each  for  the  violin  and  the  cello.  All  of 
these  works  were  composed  only  after  the  death  of  Stalin  had  to  some  degree  loos- 
ened the  strictures  under  which  composers  worked  in  Russia,  though  in  fact  Shosta- 
kovich had  written  his  first  violin  concerto,  one  of  his  most  original  works,  in  the  late 
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the  demands  or  your  trip  should  demand  nothing  less  than 
Four  Seasons  Hotels. 


-Four 
Seasons 
Hotel 

BOSTON 


200  Boylston  Street  Boston,  MA  02116  Pnone  (6 17)  338-4400  or  (800)  332-3442 

one  of^eFJeadinffHotels  ofthdWorld' 
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1940s,  though  he  withheld  it  at  that  time  and  only  brought  it  out  in  a  "revised"  edi- 
tion in  1955. 

The  first  of  the  two  cello  concertos— both  of  which  were  written  for  Rostropovich — 
came  a  few  years  later.  Like  the  first  violin  concerto,  which  had  been  composed  for 
David  Oistrakh,  the  cello  concerto  contains  an  extended  cadenza  that  is  virtually  a 
movement  in  itself,  and  it  makes  enormous  expressive  and  technical  demands  on  the 
soloist. 

The  soloist  begins  at  once,  introducing  the  fundamental  motivic  figure  G,  E,  B, 
B-flat,  of  which  both  the  melodic  outline  and  the  characteristic  rhythm  dominate  the 
proceedings,  lively  and  chattering,  but  not  really  lighthearted.  Rather  it  drives  on  with 
unremitting  energy,  fed  by  the  virtuosic  part  for  the  solo  horn.  At  times  the  intervals 
of  the  principal  motif  are  squeezed  together  to  produce  a  similar  motif  on  C,  B, 
E-flat,  D;  this  is  a  variant  of  Shostakovich's  musical  signature  (D,  E-flat,  C,  B, 
which,  in  German  musical  terminology,  would  be  read  DSCH,  for  "D.  /Shostakov- 
ich"). This  personal  musical  reference  is  found  frequently  in  Shostakovich's  later 
works. 

The  slow  movement  makes  the  most  of  the  cello's  ability  to  sing  poignantly;  it  is 
pensive  and  lyrical  throughout,  though  the  cello's  ruminations  eventually  build  to  an 
intense  climax,  marked  by  the  solo  horn.  Chill  shivering  sounds  accompany  the  move- 
ment's dying  away  from  the  climax. 

The  lengthy  cadenza  linking  the  final  two  movements  begins  in  the  mood  of  rumi- 
nation, but  builds  (with  references  to  the  opening  motif  of  the  first  movement)  in 
speed  and  intensity  to  bring  in  the  orchestra  in  an  explosion  of  energy.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  last  movement  the  opening  idea  of  the  whole  concerto  returns  again, 
capping  the  piece  in  ingenious  combination  with  the  theme  of  the  finale. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 


SPRING  SALE 

Saturday,  April  25,  through  Saturday,  May  2, 1992 

•  You'll  find  fantastic  savings  on  T-shirts,  posters,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  musical-motif  gift  items. 

•  Save  up  to  50%  on  holiday  greeting  cards  and  ornaments. 

•  MANY  ITEMS  PRICED  BELOW  COST! 


HOURS: 


Tuesday  through  Friday:  11am  to  4pm 

Saturday:  noon  to  6pm 

and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission 

Closed  Monday 


The  Symphony  Shop  is  a  project  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers. 
All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture, 


This  year,  there  is  a  $10.4  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn  — and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual 
Fund  —  and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  today.  Because  without 
you,  the  picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1991-92  season.  (Friends'  benefits 

begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable  to  the  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


i 


Name 


Tel.. 


Address. 
City 


State 


Zip 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251.  KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Opus  98 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany, 
on  May  7,  1833,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3, 
1897.  His  first  mention  of  his  Fourth  Symphony  is 
in  a  letter  of  August  19,  1884,  to  his  publisher, 
Fritz  Simrock.  The  work  must  have  been  completed 
about  a  year  later,  and  in  October  1885  he  gave  a 
two-piano  reading  of  it  with  Ignaz  Brull  in  Vienna 
for  a  small  group  of  friends  including  the  critic 
Eduard  Hanslick,  the  surgeon  Theodor  Billroth,  the 
conductor  Hans  Richter,  and  the  historian  and 
Haydn  biographer  C.F.  Pohl.  Brahms  conducted  the 
first  orchestral  performance  at  Meiningen  on  Octo- 
ber 25,  1885.  The  American  premiere  was  to  have 
taken  place  in  Boston  in  November  1886.  Wilhelm 
Gericke  in  fact  conducted  the  work  at  the  public 
rehearsal  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  but  cancelled  the  scheduled  performance  after  mak- 
ing highly  critical  remarks  to  the  audience  about  the  new  score.  He  did  conduct  it  at 
the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  December  22  and  23,  1886,  but  meanwhile  Walter 
Damrosch  had  gotten  ahead  of  him  with  a  concert  performance  with  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony on  December  11.  It  has  also  been  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  under  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Emit  Paur,  Carl  Wendling,  Max  Fiedler,  Karl  Muck,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Eugene  Goossens,  Stanley  Chappie,  George  Szell,  Charles  Munch,  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Richard  Burgin,  Vladimir  Golschmann,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Rafael  Kubelik, 
Carlo  Maria  Giulini,  William  Steinberg,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Joseph  Silverstein, 
Edo  de  Waart,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Colin  Davis,  Andrew  Davis,  Vaclav  Neumann, 
Giuseppe  Sinopoli,  Seiji  Ozawa,  who  led  the  most  recent  subscription  performances  in 
February  and  March  1989,  and  Marek  Janowski,  who  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance  in  August  1990.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
timpani,  triangle,  and  strings.  Piccolo  and  triangle  appear  in  the  third  movement  only, 
contrabassoon  in  the  third  and  fourth  movements  only,  and  the  trombones  in  the  fourth 
movement  only. 

Brahms  sat  on  his  First  Symphony  for  close  to  twenty  years.  He  was  making 
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Perfect  prelude 
or  grand  finale. 


Before  or  after  Symphony,  Uno's  has  a  medley 
of  diverse  foods  and  beverages  that  get  rave 
reviews  for  snacks,  dinner  or  just  desserts. 


DHQ 

RESTAURANT  &  BAR 


"Uno  means  number  one." 


28  Huntington  Ave  (diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall)  •  Copley  Square 

•  Kenmore  Square  •  Faneuil  Hall  •  Cambridge  and  Suburbs 

20  Boston  and  suburban  locations 
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sketches  in  the  late  '50s,  friends  like  Clara  Schumann  and  Albert  Dietrich  saw  the 
first  movement  in  more  or  less  completed  state  in  the  early  '60s,  the  C  major  horn 
call  that  now  floods  the  introduction  to  the  finale  with  sunlight  served  as  a  birthday 
greeting  to  Clara  in  1868,  but  still,  in  1872,  Brahms  wrote,  "I  shall  never  write  a 
symphony!  You  can't  have  a  notion  what  it's  like  always  to  hear  such  a  giant  march- 
ing behind  you."  It  was  late  1876  when  he  at  last  released  the  work  for  performance. 
The  terror  of  Beethoven  and  the  terror  of  the  idea  of  symphony  once  overcome,  three 
more  such  works  followed  in  relatively  quick  succession.  The  Second  came  along 
almost  right  away,  having  been  begun,  finished,  performed,  and  published,  all  in  1877. 
Then  there  was  an  interval  filled  with  other  work  —  the  Violin  Concerto  and  Second 
Piano  Concerto,  the  Academic  Festival  and  Tragic  overtures,  Nanie  and  Gesang  der 
Parzen,  chamber  music  including  the  G  major  violin  sonata,  C  major  trio,  and 
F  major  string  quintet,  solo  piano  pieces,  songs,  and  a  second  book  of  Hungarian 
Dances.  The  Third  Symphony,  begun  in  1882,  was  finished  in  the  summer  of  1883, 
and  the  Fourth  seems  to  have  been  started  during  the  summer  of  the  following  year. 
That  year  he  chose  Miirzzuschlag  in  Styria  for  his  annual  holiday*:  "The  cherries 
don't  ever  get  to  be  sweet  and  edible  in  this  part  of  the  world,"  he  wrote  to  several  of 
his  friends,  adding  that  he  feared  his  new  music  had  taken  on  something  of  their 
flavor. 

As  always,  he  announced  a  work  in  progress  with  caution.  To  his  publisher  he  made 
only  some  vague  noise  about  a  need  for  paper  with  more  staves.  To  Hans  von  Bulow 
he  reported  in  September  1885:  "Unfortunately,  nothing  came  of  the  piano  concerto 
that  I  should  have  liked  to  write.  I  don't  know,  the  two  earlier  ones  are  too  good  or 
maybe  too  bad,  but  at  any  rate  they  are  obstructive  to  me.  But  I  do  have  a  couple  of 
entr'actes;  put  together  they  make  what  is  commonly  called  a  symphony.  On  tour 
with  the  Meiningen  orchestra,  I  have  often  imagined  with  pleasure  how  it  would  be  to 
rehearse  it  with  you,  nicely  and  at  leisure,  and  I'm  still  imagining  that  now,  wonder- 
ing by  the  way  whether  it  would  have  much  of  an  audience." 

Meiningen,  about  100  miles  east  and  slightly  north  of  Frankfurt,  and  now  just  over 
the  border  into  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  was  the  capital  of  the  tiny  princi- 
pality of  Saxe-Meiningen.t  In  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Johann  Sebastian  Bach's 
third  cousin,  Johann  Ludwig  Bach,  was  Capellmeister  there,  Meiningen's  orchestra 
had  an  excellent  reputation.  The  little  town  continued  to  have  a  vital  theatrical  and 
musical  community,  and  during  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  first 
Hans  von  Bulow  and  then  Fritz  Steinbach  were  its  conductors,  the  Meiningen  Orches- 
tra was  one  of  Europe's  elite  musical  organizations.  Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Brahms  were 
associated  with  it,  as  was  Max  Reger  in  later  years;  Richard  Strauss  learned  his  trade 
as  conductor  with  von  Billow  and  the  Meiningen  players;  Richard  Miihlfeld,  the  great 
clarinetist  for  whom  Brahms  wrote  his  two  sonatas,  trio,  and  quintet,  was  in  the 
orchestra;  and  Donald  Tovey  began  his  career  as  a  writer  about  music  when  he  sup- 
plied program  notes  for  the  orchestra's  visit  to  London. 

Von  Biilow,  fifty  when  he  began  his  five-year  stint  at  Meiningen  in  1880,  was  one 
of  the  most  imposing  and  brilliant  musical  personalities  of  the  century.  A  remarkable 
pianist,  conductor,  and  polemicist,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Wagneri- 
ans  and  conducted  the  first  performances  of  Tristan  and  Meistersinger.  He  was  caught 
in  a  wretched  personal  situation  when  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt,  left  him 
for  Wagner.  He  continued  to  conduct  Wagner's  music,  but  he  became  one  of  the  most 


*  During  the  year,  in  the  city,  Brahms  sketched  new  works  and  read  publishers'  proofs.  He  also 
still  gave  occasional  concerts.  Summers,  in  the  country,  he  did  his  most  concentrated  compos- 
ing. These  were  working  holidays,  then,  and  the  choice  of  site  —  and  no  place,  however  lovely, 
served  him  more  than  three  years  in  a  row  — was  one  of  the  principal  preoccupations  of  each 
spring. 

f"Ah,  good  morning,  Your  Highness,"  said  Brahms  once  to  Prince  George  II.  "I've  just  taken  a 
quick  pre-breakfast  walk  through  the  neighboring  kingdoms." 

27  Week  24 
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What  only  a 
tiffany  diamond  can  say 


It  speaks  with  a  singular  clarity  and  brilliance. 
Because  the  stone  is  superior.  Because  the  cut  is 
dedicated  to  brilliance  not  size.  A  Tiffany  ring  is  the 
very  definition  of  value;  for  less  than  you  may  have 
believed,  it  is  more  than  you  ever  imagined.  Each 
Tiffany  ring,  in  its  celebrated  platinum  setting, 
honors   the   most   important   commitment   of  all. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 
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Pictured  from  left, 

diamonds  of  .89,  .74,  and 

1.17  carats  in  platinum  settings. 

To  receive  our  booklet 

How  to  Buy  a  Diamond, 

call  or  visit  Tiffany  &  Co. 
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of  those  changes.  I  make  suggestions  before  they're  needed  — whether  it's  refinancing 


To  Know  What 


a  jumbo  mortgage,  reevaluating  investment  objectives  or  creating  an  estate  plan." 


My  Clients  Need 


To  learn  more  about  how  Judy  Staubo  and  our  firm  of  financial  professionals  can 


Before  They  Do' 


simplify  both  your  finances  and  your  life,  contact  Susan  Dick  at  (617)  434-6722. 
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Sometimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  in  1982,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton-Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 
community  in 
Massachusetts. 

Now,  a  second 
and  final  opportu- 

CARLETON-WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton-Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 


Owned  and  operated  by  Car  leton-Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  corporation. 
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fervent  admirers  and  effective  champions  of  Brahms  (and  thus  one  of  the  few  to 
bridge  what  seemed  then  a  vast  gulf  between  musical  ideologies*).  He  was,  in  any 
event,  delighted  to  have  Brahms  come  to  Meiningen  with  his  new  symphony  and  cau- 
tiously explored  the  possibility  of  including  composer  and  work  on  a  tour  of  the 
Rhineland  and  Holland.  In  due  course,  Brahms  arrived  at  Meiningen,  and  the  new 
symphony  went  into  rehearsal.  "Difficult,  very  difficult,"  reported  von  Bulow,  adding  a 
few  days  later,  "No.  4  gigantic,  altogether  a  law  unto  itself,  quite  new,  steely  individu- 
ality. Exudes  unparalleled  energy  from  first  note  to  last."  The  premiere  went  well, 
and  the  audience  tried  hard  but  unsuccessfully  to  get  an  encore  of  the  scherzo.  Von 
Billow  conducted  a  repeat  performance  a  week  later,  after  which  the  orchestra  set  off 
on  its  tour,  with  Brahms  conducting  the  new  symphony  in  Frankfurt,  Essen,  Elber- 
feld,  Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  The  Hague,  Krefeld,  Cologne,  and  Wiesbaden.  It  was  liked 
and  admired  everywhere,  though  Vienna  rather  resisted  the  performance  two  months 
later  by  the  Philharmonic  under  Richter,  a  performance  unfortunately  prepared 
nowhere  near  as  well  as  the  series  in  Meiningen. 


''He  was  also  the  first  to  play  the  Tchaikovsky  B-flat  minor  concerto  — in  Boston,  on  October  25, 
1875  — a  commitment  that  would  have  united  the  Brahmsians  and  the  Wagnerians  in  their 
disapproval. 
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Courses  &  workshops  in  Art,  Crafts, 
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Yes, 
there  is  more. 


Life  has  been 
good.  Rewarding. 
Comfortable. 
Interesting.  Can 
there  possibly  be 
more?  Are  there 
experiences  yet  to 
live?  Are  there 
feelings  still  to  be 
discovered? 

Yes,  there  is 
more.  There  is 
Orchard  Cove. 
Where  you  live  in 
spacious,  private 
comfort,  with 
room  to  entertain 
as  you  wish.  In  a 
relaxing  wooded  setting  where  the 
most  intrusive  sounds  are  the  birds 
chirping  to  greet  the  sun  as  it  rises 
over  a  glistening  pond. 

Where  your  every  need  is  attended 
to.  Deliciously  prepared  meals... per- 
sonal and  wellness  care... medical 
attention. .  .housekeeping. .  .even  long- 


term  nursing 
home  care,  if 
needed. 

Where  every 
convenience  and 
activity  you  might 
want  —  shop- 
ping, golf,  wor- 
ship, entertain- 
ment, sports — is 
on  site  or  within 
minutes,  and 
transportation  is 
provided  for  you. 
Orchard  Cove 
is  a  community  of 
people  just  like 
you  —  people  to 
whom  retirement  is  merely  the  begin- 
ning of  another  of  life's  adventures. 
Discover  what  more  life  can  offer. 
The  lifestyle... the  luxury... the  peace 
of  mind  you  deserve.  With  premium 
suites  beginning  at  $275,000  (90% 
returned  upon  departure).  Orchard 
Cove.  Reserve  your  place  today. 


Where  living  long  means  living  well. 

A  Lifecare  community  sponsored  by  the  Hebrew  Rehabilitation  Center. 

Orchard  Cove  Information  Center 
793  Washington  Street,  Canton,  MA  02021  •  (617)  821-1730 
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It  is  curious  that  while  the  public  took  to  the  Fourth,  Brahms's  friends,  including 
professionals  and  near-professionals  like  Eduard  Hanslick  and  Elisabeth  von  Herzo- 
genberg,  had  some  difficulty  with  it.  Perhaps  that  can  be  explained.  The  public,  except 
in  Vienna,  heard  superbly  realized  performances,  while  Hanslick,  for  example,  knew  it 
first  from  a  two-piano  reading  (he  remarked  it  was  like  being  beaten  up  by  two  tre- 
mendously intelligent  and  witty  people),  and  Frau  von  Herzogenberg,  cursing  the  dif- 
ficult horn  and  trumpet  transpositions,  had  to  decipher  it  at  the  piano  from  the 
manuscript  of  Brahms's  full  score.  Then,  where  the  public  would  have  chiefly  per- 
ceived and  been  carried  away  by  the  sweep  of  the  whole,  the  professionals,  with  their 
special  kind  of  connoisseurship  and  perception  of  detail,  would  have  been  more  struck 
by  what  was  — and  is  — genuinely  difficult  in  the  score. 

It  is  fascinating,  for  example,  to  learn  that  the  opening  was  disconcerting  to  Joseph 
Joachim.  Something  preparatory,  he  suggests,  even  if  it  were  only  two  measures  of 
unison  B,  would  help  listeners  find  their  way  into  the  piece  (in  fact,  reading  his  corre- 
spondence with  Brahms,  we  learn  that  originally  there  were  some  preparatory  mea- 
sures which  were  struck  out  and  destroyed).  The  second  statement  of  the  opening 
melody  was  difficult  to  unravel,  the  theme  itself  now  given  in  broken  octaves  and  in 
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dialogue  between  second  and  first  violins,*  with  elaborate  decorative  material  in  violas 
and  woodwinds.  Almost  everyone  was  upset  over  what  seems  now  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  strokes  in  the  work,  the  place  where  Brahms  seems  to  make  the  conven- 
tional, classical  repeat  of  the  exposition  but  changes  one  chord  after  eight  measures, 
thereby  opening  undreamed-of  harmonic  horizons,  and  only  then,  after  so  leisurely  a 
start,  moves  into  the  closely  argued  development.  On  the  other  hand,  everyone 
admired  the  dreamily  mysterious  entry  into  the  recapitulation  —  the  long  sequence  of 
sighing  one-measure  phrases,  subsiding,  sinking  into  one  of  only  four  places  marked 
ppp  in  all  of  Brahms's  orchestral  music,  from  which  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons 
emerge  in  their  severe  yet  gentle  reediness  to  sound  the  first  four  notes  of  the  opening 
melody,  in  immense  magnification,  strings  weaving  an  enigmatic  garland  about  the 
last  note.  The  next  four  notes  are  treated  the  same  way,  and  then  the  music's  melan- 
choly flow  resumes  in  the  expected  way. 

For  Brahms  to  build  a  slow  movement  over  the  same  keynote  as  the  first  move- 
ment is  rare  indeed;  yet  he  does  it  here  and  finds  an  inspired  way  of  celebrating 


*This  place  presents  an  excellent  reason  for  reverting  sometimes  to  the  old  seating  of  orchestras 
that  had  first  and  second  violins  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stage. 
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simultaneously  the  continuity  and  the  contrast  of  E  minor  (the  first  movement)  and 
E  major  (the  second).  Horns  play  something  beginning  on  E  — a  note  we  have  well  in 
our  ears  after  the  emphatic  close  of  the  Allegro  — but  which  sounds  like  C  major.  It 
turns  out  to  be  something  more  like  the  old  Phrygian  mode,  and  it  is  in  any  case 
fresh  enough  and  ambiguous  enough  to  accommodate  the  clarinets'  hushed  suggestion 
that  one  might  place  a  G-sharp  over  the  E,  thus  inaugurating  an  idyllic  E  major.  But 
the  notion  of  a  C  major  beginning  is  not  forgotten  and  will  be  fully  pursued  in  the 
massively  rambunctious  scherzo. 

For  the  finale,  Brahms  goes  back  to  the  E  minor  from  which  he  began,  but  with  a 
theme  whose  first  chord  is  A  minor  and  thus  very  close  to  the  world  of  the  just  fin- 
ished scherzo.  Brahms 's  knowledge  of  Baroque  and  Renaissance  music  was  extensive 
and,  above  all,  profound,  and  so,  when  he  writes  a  passacaglia,  which  must  have 
seemed  like  sheer  madness  to  the  up-to-date  Wagnerians,  he  does  it  like  a  man  com- 
posing living  music,  with  no  dust  of  antiquarianism  about  it.  He  had  been  impressed 
by  a  cantata,  then  believed  to  be  by  Bach  (listed  as  No.  150,  Nach  dir,  Herr,  verlanget 
mich),  whose  last  movement  is  a  set  of  variations  over  a  repeated  bass,  and  he  had 
maintained  that  something  could  still  be  done  with  such  a  bass,  though  the  harmonies 
would  probably  have  to  be  made  richer.  And  of  course  he  knew  well  the  great  Cha- 
conne  for  violin  solo.  The  finale  of  the  Haydn  Variations  of  1873  was  a  brilliantly 
achieved  trial  run,  but  the  scope  of  the  grand  and  tragic  finale  of  the  Fourth  Sym- 
phony is  on  another  level  altogether.  Woodwinds  and  brasses,  joined  at  the  last  by 
rolling  drums,  proclaim  a  sequence  of  eight  chords.  The  trombones  have  been  saved 
for  this  moment,  and  even  now  it  is  characteristic  that  the  statement  is  forte  rather 
than  fortissimo.  The  movement  falls  into  four  large  sections.  First,  twelve  statements 
of  the  eight -bar  set,  with  bold  variations  of  texture,  harmonic  detail,  and  rhetoric. 
This  phase  subsides,  to  inaugurate  a  contrasting  section,  first  in  minor  still,  but  soon 
to  move  into  major,  in  which  the  measures  are  twice  as  long,  the  movement  thus 
twice  as  slow.  (Brahms  is  explicit  here  about  wishing  the  beats,  though  there  are  now 
twice  as  many  of  them  per  measure,  to  move  at  the  same  speed  as  before:  in  other 
words,  the  double  length  of  the  measures  is  enough  to  make  this  "the  slow  move- 
ment" of  the  finale,  and  the  conductor  should  not  impose  a  further  slowing  down  of 
his  own.)  Four  of  these  bigger  variations  make  up  this  section.  The  original  pace  is 
resumed  with  what  appears  to  be  a  recapitulation.  But  strings  intervene  passionately 
midway  through  the  eight-chord  sequence,  and  the  ensuing  sixteen  variations  bring 
music  more  urgently  dramatic  than  any  yet  heard  in  the  symphony.  The  passion  and 
energy  are  released  in  an  extensive,  still  developing,  still  experiencing  coda  at  a  faster 
speed.  Thus  the  symphony  drives  to  its  conclusion,  forward-thrusting  yet  measured, 
always  new  in  detail  yet  organically  unified,  stern,  noble,  and  with  that  sense  of  inevi- 
tability that  marks  the  greatest  music. 

-M.S. 
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More  .  .  . 

Brahms  and  his  music  have  attracted  a  new  wave  of  scholarship  in  recent  years. 
Michael  Musgrave's  Brahms  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Schirmer  Books)  is  a 
splendid  life-and-works  study  that  replaces  the  older  volume  in  the  series  by  Peter 
Latham.  The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms  by  Florence  May,  who  knew  Brahms  person- 
ally, remains  a  valuable  classic;  this  two-volume  biography  came  out  in  1905  and  is 
still  available,  though  in  an  expensive  reprint  edition  (Scholarly).  Karl  Geiringer's 
classic  life-and-works  study  is  still  available  (Oxford  paperback)  but  has  been  largely 
surpassed  by  the  most  recent  biographies.  John  Horton  has  contributed  a  good  vol- 
ume on  Brahms  Orchestral  Music  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of  Washing- 
ton paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  excellent  discussion  of  the  Fourth  Symphony 
and  the  Haydn  Variations  is  reprinted  in  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford, 
available  in  paperback).  For  the  reader  with  some  technical  knowledge  of  music, 
Arnold  Schoenberg's  essay  "Brahms  the  Progressive"  is  not  to  be  missed;  it  is  con- 
tained in  Style  and  Idea  (St.  Martin's).  Bernard  Jacobson's  The  Music  of  Johannes 
Brahms  is  a  fine  introduction  to  Brahms's  style  for  those  not  afraid  of  musical  exam- 
ples (Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  Press),  and  there  are  good  things,  too,  in  Julius 
Harrison's  Brahms  and  his  Four  Symphonies  (Da  Capo).  Some  of  the  more  special- 
ized fruits  of  recent  research  have  appeared  in  several  volumes  of  Brahms  Studies 
(Cambridge  University  Press).  Aimed  more  at  the  general  reader,  though  thoroughly 
up-to-date  in  approach,  are  the  essays  and  other  materials  (including  translations  of 
letters  and  original  reviews  of  Brahms's  works)  in  Brahms  and  his  World,  edited  by 
Walter  Frisch  (Princeton  paperback).  Donald  McCorkle's  edition  of  the  Haydn  Varia- 
tions in  the  Norton  Critical  Scores  is  a  most  interesting  volume  indeed,  containing 
scores  of  the  orchestral  and  two-piano  versions,  material  on  the  sketches,  and  critical 
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essays  ranging  from  Schenker  and  Allen  Forte  to  Max  Kalbeck's  speculation  on  the 
work's  connection  to  the  temptations  of  St.  Anthony  (Norton,  available  in  paperback). 

Bernard  Haitink  will  record  the  Haydn  Variations  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  conjunction  with  these  performances.  There  have  been  a  large  number  of 
other  performances,  of  course,  many  of  them  very  fine.  Haitink 's  recording  with  the 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra  is  still  available  (Philips,  coupled  with  the  Fourth  Sym- 
phony). Other  recordings  of  note  include  performances  by  George  Szell  with  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  (CBS,  with  the  Symphony  No.  3,  or  in  a  set  containing  all  the 
symphonies  and  overtures),  Bruno  Walter  with  the  Columbia  Symphony  (CBS,  with 
the  Third  Symphony),  Arturo  Toscanini  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  (RCA,  in  a 
three-disc  box  containing  all  of  his  commercial  recordings  with  that  orchestra) ,  Leon- 
ard Bernstein  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (DG,  coupled  with  the  Third  Symphony), 
and  — for  the  most  "modern"  music  yet  to  undergo  the  approach  of  "historically 
informed  performance"  —  Roger  Norrington  and  the  London  Classical  Players  (Angel, 
coupled  with  the  First  Symphony). 

Bernard  Haitink  will  also  record  Brahms' s  Fourth  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  this  week.  Meanwhile,  he  has  already  recorded  it  with  the  Concertgebouw 
Orchestra  (Philips,  with  the  Haydn  Variations).  The  Fourth  has  been  recorded  many 
times,  of  course,  but  many  conductors  come  to  grief  in  the  treatment  of  tempo  of  the 
last  movement  (as  described  in  Michael  Steinberg's  note).  The  old  recording  by  Tosca- 
nini and  the  NBC  Symphony  is  excellent  in  this  respect  and  very  good  altogether, 
though  rather  hard  in  sound  (RCA,  with  Gesang  der  Parzen  and  the  Liebeslieder 
Waltzes).  An  even  better  performance  (though  with  poorer  sound)  is  Toscanini's 
broader  reading  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra,  recorded  "live"  in  1952  during  his 
last  visits  to  London,  and  available  in  a  three-disc  box  containing  all  four  symphonies, 
the  Tragic  Overture,  and  the  Haydn  Variations  (Hunt  Productions).  Other  historical 
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performances  currently  available  include  a  1934  performance  by  Bruno  Walter  with 
the  BBC  Symphony  (Koch  Legacy,  coupled  with  the  Third  Symphony),  and  two  dif- 
ferent performances  by  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  — one  from  1948,  "live"  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  (AS  Disc,  coupled  with  music  by  Beethoven  and  Strauss),  and  a  live 
1950  performance  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (Music  &  Arts,  coupled  with 
Mozart's  G  minor  Symphony).  Of  more  recent  recordings,  the  most  noteworthy 
include  (alphabetically  by  conductor)  Leonard  Bernstein's  dramatic  recording  with  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  (DG,  with  the  Tragic  Overture),  Herbert  von  Karajan's  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG),  Carlos  Kleiber's  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
(DG),  Seiji  Ozawa's  with  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra  (Philips),  and  Bruno  Walter's 
1959  recording  with  the  Columbia  Symphony  (Odyssey,  with  the  Tragic  Overture). 

Boris  Schwarz's  Shostakovich  article  in  The  New  Grove  has  been  reprinted,  along 
with  the  articles  on  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Scriabin,  Rachmaninoff,  and  Prokofiev,  in  The 
New  Grove  Russian  Masters  2  (Norton,  available  in  paperback);  the  Shostakovich  piece 
benefits  especially,  in  this  reprint,  from  a  revised  work-list  and  a  much-enlarged  bibli- 
ography prepared  by  Laurel  E.  Fay.  The  smallest  book  about  Shostakovich  is  one  of 
the  most  informative:  Norman  Kay's  Shostakovich  (Oxford)  summarizes  his  musical 
style  through  the  Twelfth  String  Quartet  of  1968.  Brief  but  sympathetic  and 
informed  discussion  of  all  of  Shostakovich's  symphonic  works  is  to  be  found  in  Hugh 
Ottaway's  Shostakovich  Symphonies  in  the  BBC  Music  Guides  series  (University  of 
Washington  paperback).  The  best  general  study  of  music  in  Soviet  Russia  is  Boris 
Schwarz's  Music  and  Musical  Life  in  Soviet  Russia,  1917-1980  (University  of  Indiana 
Press;  the  older  edition,  with  a  cutoff  date  of  1970,  is  available  as  a  Norton  paper- 
back). As  with  Prokofiev,  but  for  different  reasons,  political  strains  have  until  very 
recently  made  it  hard  to  find  a  solidly  documented,  reliable  biographical  study  of  the 
composer.  At  last  we  have,  in  Ian  MacDonald's  The  New  Shostakovich,  just  out  from 
Northeastern  University  Press,  a  balanced  and  thorough  consideration  of  the  compos- 
er's life  and  works,  a  reconsideration  that  is  all  the  more  urgent  because  of  the  many 
questions  raised  about  the  authenticity  of  Testimony:  The  Memoirs  of  Dmitri  Shosta- 
kovich, "as  related  to  and  edited  by"  Solomon  Volkov  (Harper  &  Row,  available  in 
paperback).  Recent  political  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  continued  emigration 
of  persons  who  knew  the  composer  well  now  allows  far  more  light  to  be  cast  on  every 
phase  of  his  career.  MacDonald's  book  examines  the  conflicting  evidence  carefully  and 
pursues  a  sensible  course  through  the  minefields;  it  will  certainly  not  be  the  last  such 
study,  but  it  is  an  important  step,  long  overdue.  Lynn  Harrell  has  recorded  the  Cello 
Concerto  No.  1  with  Bernard  Haitink  and  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  (London, 
coupled  with  Bloch's  Schelomo).  Yo-Yo  Ma  has  recorded  the  First  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  under  Eugene  Ormandy  (CBS,  coupled  with  Kabalevsky's  Cello  Con- 
certo (CBS).  Heinrich  Schiff  has  recorded  both  Shostakovich  concertos  with  the 
Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Maxim  Shostakovich  (Philips).  And 
Raphael  Wallfisch  has  recorded  the  Shostakovich,  coupled  with  Samuel  Barber's  Cello 
concerto,  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Geoffrey  Simon. 
All  four  of  these  are  particularly  distinguished  performances  and  technically  superb. 

-S.L. 
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Bernard  Haitink 

Bernard  Haitink  is  music  director  at  London's  Royal  Opera  House, 
where  he  conducts  opera  and  ballet  as  well  as  concerts  with  the 
orchestra.  He  was  music  director  at  Glyndebourne  from  1978  to 
1988  and  has  conducted  many  operas  for  television  and  video  with 
both  companies.  Mr.  Haitink  was  chief  conductor  of  the  Concert- 
gebouw  from  1964  until  the  centenary  of  the  Concertgebouw  Hall 
in  April  1988,  and  principal  conductor  of  the  London  Philharmonic 
from  1967  to  1969.  He  has  toured  widely  with  both  those  orches- 
tras in  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  the  Par  East.  In  autumn 
1990  he  became  president  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
with  which  he  works  regularly.  He  also  continues  to  work  frequently  with  the  Bayerische 
Rundfunk  of  Munich,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  In  the 
United  States  he  has  conducted  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  New  York,  and  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  Mr.  Haitink's  1991-92  season  has  included  appearances  with  the  Ber- 
lin Philharmonic  and  the  London  Philharmonic.  At  the  Royal  Opera  House  he  opened  the 
season  with  Wagner's  Ring  and  returned  to  conduct  Don  Giovanni.  Upcoming  appearances 
include  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle  and  a  return  visit  to  the  Salzburg  Summer  Festival, 
where  he  will  conduct  Beethoven's  Fidelio  and  concerts  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  This 
summer  he  will  conduct  Mozart  operas  with  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Japan.  Mr.  Hai- 
tink's many  recordings  for  Philips,  Decca,  and  EMI  include  music  of  Stravinsky,  Liszt, 
Elgar,  Hoist,  and  Vaughan  Williams  with  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  complete  sympho- 
nies of  Mahler,  Bruckner,  and  Beethoven  with  the  Concertgebouw,  and  works  by  Brahms 
and  Bruckner  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  Opera  recordings  for  EMI  include  Don  Gio- 
vanni, Cosi  fan  tutte,  and  Figaro  with  Glyndebourne  and  the  London  Philharmonic,  Der 
Rosenkavalier  with  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  and  The  Magic  Flute,  Daphne,  Tannhduser, 
and  Wagner's  complete  Ring  with  the  Bayerische  Rundfunk.  This  season  he  will  record 
Peter  Grimes  with  the  Royal  Opera  House.  Mr.  Haitink  has  recorded  Fidelio  for  Philips, 
for  which  label  he  is  recording  a  Brahms  cycle  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  Berlin 
Philharmonic  cycle  of  the  Mahler  symphonies.  In  November  1977  Bernard  Haitink  was 
created  Honorary  KBE;  he  is  also  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Oranje  Nassau,  recipient 
of  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  City  of  Amsterdam,  recipient  of  the  Erasmus  Prize,  and  a  Cheva- 
lier de  l'Ordre  des  Arts  et  des  Lettres.  Among  his  other  international  honors  are  medals 
from  the  International  Gustav  Mahler  Society,  the  Bruckner  Society  of  America,  and  the 
Royal  Philharmonic  Society.  Mr.  Haitink  has  recorded  Ravel's  Daphnis  and  Chloe  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus.  He  made  his  initial 
Boston  Symphony  appearances  in  1971  and  1973  and  has  since  returned  for  subscription 
concerts  in  November  1985,  April  1989,  and  March  1990. 


CAREY' 


LIMOUSINE 

•CHAUFFEUR  DRIVEN  SEDANS, 

VANS  AND  LIMOUSINES 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 
•EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 
Est.  1924 

623-8700 

24  HR.  SERVICE/BOSTON  AREA 

A&A  LIMOUSINE  RENTING  INC. 

161  BROADWAY— SOMERVILLE,  MA 

SERVICE  IN  300  CITIES  •  60  COUNTRIES  •  6  CONTINENTS 

MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

NATIONWIDE  1-800-336-4646 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been  orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in  New 
England  and  we've 
never  missed  a  beat. 

Call  me  at  734-2100 

I  know  we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 
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NORTH  AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 

DAVID  B.  STONE  •  HANS  H.  ESTIN  •  JACOB  E  BROWN  II 
JOHN  H.  GRUMMON  •  EARL  E.  WATSON  III  •  JOHN  M.  REYNOLDS 

Providing 

Investment  and  Financial  Services 

for  Individuals  and  Families 

TEN  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  SUITE  300 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02109  •  617-695-2100 


Choosing  a  nursing  home  was  difficult.  How  do  you  evaluate  quality  care? 
How  do  you  find  a  place  comparable  to  home,  where  privacy  and  quality  of 
life  are  preserved?  We  feel  fortunate  to  have  found  a  warm  environment 
that  really  is  a  home.  It's  quite  small  and  beautifully  appointed;  her  doctor 
says  it's  known  for  fine  care.  Naturally,  Mother  was  nervous  at  first,  but 
now  she  takes  the  limo  to  the  Friday  afternoon  concert.  I  know  we  made 
the  right  decision. .  .she  ordered  new  stationery. 

Acknowledged  leaders  in  caring  for  those  you  love. 


OAKWOOD 

Manchester,  MA 
(508)  526-4653 


HEATHWOOD 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA 
(617)  332-4730 


ELMHURST 

Melrose,  MA 
(617)  662-7500 


NORWOOD 

Norwood,  MA 
(617)  769-3704 
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Lynn  Harrell 

Soloist,  chamber  musician,  recitalist,  conductor,  and  teacher,  cellist 
Lynn  Harrell' s  work  as  a  performing  artist  has  been  acclaimed  in 
America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  Born  in  New  York  to  musician 
parents  —  his  father  was  famed  baritone  Mack  Harrell  —  Lynn  Har- 
rell began  his  musical  studies  in  Dallas  and  proceeded  to  the  Juil- 
liard  School  and  the  Curtis  Institute.  He  had  already  established  a 
solo  career  when,  at  eighteen,  he  was  invited  to  join  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  by  George  Szell,  who  two  years  later  appointed  him  prin- 
cipal cellist,  a  position  he  held  until  1971.  Mr.  Harrell  subsequently 
received  numerous  prestigious  awards,  including  the  Piatigorsky 
Award,  the  Ford  Foundation  Concert  Artists'  Award,  and,  jointly  with  Murray  Perahia, 
the  first  Avery  Fisher  Award.  This  season  Mr.  Harrell  appears  as  soloist  with  the  Philhar- 
monia,  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Czech  Phil- 
harmonia,  and  the  Berlin  Radio  Symphony;  he  also  joins  Simon  Rattle  and  the  City  of  Bir- 
mingham Symphony  Orchestra  to  record  Walton's  Cello  Concerto  for  EMI.  In  addition  to 
his  Boston  Symphony  appearances,  this  season's  orchestral  engagements  in  North  America 
include  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  and  Toronto;  recitals  take  him  to  Cleveland,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  New  York.  Also  increasingly  in  demand  as  a  conductor,  he  has  appeared  with 
the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  National  Symphony,  and  the  Colorado,  San  Antonio,  San 
Diego,  and  Florida  symphony  orchestras.  Mr.  Harrell's  recordings  for  London/Decca 
include  J.S.  Bach's  complete  cello  suites,  the  Dvorak  concerto  and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote 
with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Shostakovich  Cello  Concerto  No.  1  with  Bernard  Haitink 
and  the  Concertgebouw,  and  Victor  Herbert's  Cello  Concerto  No.  1  with  Sir  Neville  Marri- 
ner  and  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields.  Recent  releases  have  included  concertos 
of  Haydn  and  C.P.E.  Bach,  an  album  of  encore  pieces  entitled  "Andante  Cantabile,"  and 
cello  sonatas  of  Shostakovich  and  Prokofiev  with  Vladimir  Ashkenazy.  He  has  also  partici- 
pated in  recordings  of  the  complete  Beethoven  piano  trios  and  string  trios,  Tchaikovsky's 
piano  trio,  and  the  complete  Brahms  piano  trios.  For  four  years  Mr.  Harrell  has  been 
artistic  director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Institute,  an  intensive  training  program 
for  young  conductors  and  instrumentalists.  He  also  holds  the  Piatigorsky  Chair  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  International  Chair  of  Cello  Studies 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London.  Mr.  Harrell's  only  previous  Boston  Symphony 
appearances  were  during  a  November  1978  Tchaikovsky  Festival  and  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 


4 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     A 

Musk  Director  J^s  a  ;W 


STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


(617)-542-6913 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 


$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 
of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 


NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  North  American  Tour 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 


Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lane 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
William  K.  O'Brien 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Deloitte  &  Touche 
James  T.  McBride 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 


Dynatech  Corporation 
J.P.  Barger 

Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EG&G,  Inc. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

First  Winthrop  Corporation 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Grafacon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

Hill,  HoUiday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

The  Henley  Group 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Lawner  Reingold  Britton  &  Partners 
Michael  H.  Reingold 
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1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

MCI 

Jonathan  Crane 

McKinsey  &  Company 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

The  New  England 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Nynex  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


PaineWebber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

People  Magazine 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  Picard 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 


r      V       CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

104.9  FM 


Celebrating  a  Quarter-Century  of 
Classical  Music  on  104.9  FM. 

1  (800)  370-104.9  (In  Mass.) 
1  (508)927-104.9 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Leaders  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  support  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which 
are  capitalized  denote  Business  Honor  Roll  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  treble 
clef  ($)  denotes  support  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An  eighth-note  symbol  (})  indicates  support  of 
$2,500-$4,999. 


Accountants 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 
William  F.  Meagher 

/Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
William  K.  O'Brien 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 
Robert  D.  Happ 

■P  Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.,  P.C. 
Allan  Tofias 

Advertising/Public  Relations 


ARNOLD  FORTUNA  LANE 
Edward  Eskandarian 

§Cabot  Communications 
William  I.  Monaghan 

Clark/Linsky  Design 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

LAWNER  REINGOLD 
BRITTON  &  PARTNERS 
Michael  H.  Reingold 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 
Aerospace 


^Northrop  Corporation 
Kent  Kresa 

Alarm  Systems 


American  Alarm  &  Communications 
Richard  Sampson 

Antiques/ Art  Galleries 


■^Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 
Automotive 


».N.  Phillips  Glass 
Company,  Inc. 
Alan  L.  Rosenfield 


LEXUS 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 
Ira  Stepanian 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Bancorp 
Richard  Laine 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 
John  Laird 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Brooks  Sullivan 

•^Eastern  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 
William  S.  Edgerly 

|USTrust 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building/C  ontr  ac  ting 

|Harvey  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

•^Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

i'Walsh  Brothers 
James  Walsh  II 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

•^  Andersen  Consulting  Co. 
William  D.  Green 

|Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

|The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 
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CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

•^Corporate  Decisions 
David  J.  Morrison 

$  Fairfield  Financial  Holdings 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

•^General  Electric  Consulting 
James  J.  Harrigan 

JJrma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

(Lochridge  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

•^Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

|  Prudential  Securities 
Robert  Whelan 

|Rath  &  Strong 
Dan  Ciampa 

THOMAS  H.  LEE  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

^The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

^Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

|  Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee  Company 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

^Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

§0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

Seasoned  to  Taste 
Tom  Brooks 


IMAQINE... 


**-  funding  a  significant  gift  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

**  realizing  a  substantial  income  for  life 

*+  receiving  cash  back  through  an 
immediate  income  tax  deduction 


Sound  interesting? 

For  information  about  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
charitable  gift  plans,  contact  Joyce  Serwitz,  Director  of  Major 
Gifts,  at  (617)  638-9273. 


Tower  Records  has 
the  largest  selection  of 
Classical,  Opera  and 
Chamber  music. 


(Located  3  blocks 

from  Symphony  Hall) 


TOWER  RECOR 

COMING  TO 

HARVARD  SO 

95MJA**WiNST 


IQMRURQSm 


BOSTON    Mass.  Ave.  at  Newbury 

Hynes  Convention  Center/ICA  (D  stop  on  the  Green  Line 
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Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

Education 


,Bentley  College 
Gregory  Adamian 

Electrical/Electronics 


^Analytical  Systems 
Engineering  Corporation 
Michael  B.  RuMn 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Mass.  Electric  Construction 
Company 
Bill  Breen 

Vh  mechanical  Corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

R&D  Electrical  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Energy/Utilities 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

HEC,  Inc. 
David  S.  Dayton 

Mobil  Oil 
Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 


GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Continental  Cablevision 
Amos  Hostetter,  Jr. 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A  Smith 

Loews  Theatres 
A  Alan  Friedberg 

PEOPLE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

WCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL 
5  BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Environmental 

*  Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Toxikon  Corporation 
Laxman  S.  DeSai 

Finance/Investments 

3i  Corporation 
Geoffrey  N.  Taylor 

|Advent  International 
Peter  A  Brooke 

•^Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Robert  E.  Flaherty 

•^Bear  Stearns  &  Company,  Inc. 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

BOT  Financial  Corporation  — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

|Essex  Investment  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

$Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

|  Fidelity  Investment  Institutional 
Group 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

•f'The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcom  MacColl 

^  First  Security  Services 
Robert  L.  Johnson 

«^GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

•''Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

|,Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

|  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 
John  G.  Higgins 

|Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

^The  Putnam 
Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 
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|Spaulding  Investment 
Company 
C.H.  Spaulding 

|  State  Street  Development 
Management  Corp. 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

J"' Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

^Woodstock  Corporation 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

High  Technology 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

| Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

|CSC  Consulting,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Davox  Corporation 
Daniel  Hosage 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J.P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  KucharsM 

^EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  COMPANY 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

ijntermetrics  Inc. 
Joseph  A  Saponaro 

^Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
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The  FINE   ARTS  RESTAURANT  is  the 
perfect  place  for  a  pre-concert  lunch  or  dinner. 
Regional  and  ethnic  cuisine,  prepared  with  the 
freshest  ingredients,  is  artistically  presented 
to  complement  art  exhibits.  (Museum  admission 
is  not  required  to  dine  in  the  restaurant.) 

Lunch:    Tuesday  through  Sunday,  1 1 :30  am  -  2:30  pm 
Dinner:  Wednesday  through  Friday,  5:30  -  8:30  pm 
Call  direct:  (617)  266-3663  or  (617)  267-9300  x474 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

465  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston  MA  02115 


FINE  ARTS 

RESTAURANT 


NOW  OPEN  . . . 


BURR\GE 


t& 


Equal  Housing 
Opportunity 


Catered  Living  in  the  Back  Bay 

*  elegant  one  and  two  room  suites 

*  superb  dining 

*  personal  services  and  amenities 

Short  or  long  term  rental  options  available. 

BURRAGE  HOUSE 

314  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Boston,  MA  02115 

For  Information  Call:  (617)  262-3900 
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i'U'L  Systems,  Inc. 
Hubert  W.  Morton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

.Jim  P.  M;m/i 

H/A-Com,  Ine. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

Ecrocom,  Inc. 

James  Dow 

■ELLIPORE  ( IORPORATION 

John  A.  Oilmartin 

I  The  Mitre  Corporation 

Barry  M.  Horowitz 

■EC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

''Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

fParlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

'Polaroid  Corporation 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

[Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

[Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  Picard 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

{Stratus  Computer 
William  E.  Foster 

feASC 

Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Whistler  Corp. 
Charles  A.  Stott 

Hotels/Restaurants 


Back  Bay  Hilton 
James  A.  Daley 

^Boston  Harbor  Hotel 
James  M.  Carmody 

^Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
Jurgen  Giesbert 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 
Robin  A.  Brown 


GREATER  BOSTON 
HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 
Franeois-L.  Nivaud 

$ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

TDK  RED  LION  [NN 
John  H.  Fitzpatricfe 

J'The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

Thomas  Egan 

J  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 

Stephen  Foster 

J  Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

&The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Insurance 

J  American  Title  Insurance  Company 
Terry  E.  Cook 

J  Arkwright 
Enzo  Rebula 

| Berkshire  Partners 
Carl  Ferenbach 

$Caddell  &  Byers 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

^Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  S.  Doyle 

J 'Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  Gillespie 

$Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 
William  F.  Newell 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

i  Johnson  &  Higgins  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

J  Keystone  Provident  Life 
Insurance  Company 
Robert  G.  Sharp 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  II.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

|  Safety  Insurance  Company 
Richard  B.  Simches 

|  Sedgwick  James  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  H.  Sullivan 
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Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 
of  Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 
Joseph  Hunt 

«<  Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart 
itobert  Oargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick  &  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 

Lola  Dickerman 

| Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

| Goodwin,  Procter  &  Hoar 
Robert  B.  Eraser 

J  Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

*  Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

J  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

|Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris, 
Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

i  Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

I  Palmer  &  Dodge 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

•f  Ben  Mac  Enterprises 
Thomas  McAuJiffe 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manufacturing 

J Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Allwaste  Asbestos  Abatement,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 


Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

•^Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

J1  Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

§C.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

•''Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  F.  Connell 

|  Converse,  Inc. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

|FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

|  GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

| GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

|  General  Latex  and 
Chemical  Corp. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

§  Harvard  Folding  Box 
Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

J'HMK  Enterprises 
Steven  Karol 

i1  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

|Leach  &  Garner  Company 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Legget  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

|  New  England  Business 
Service,  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

•^  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

^Rand-Whitney  Corporation 
Robert  Kraft 

$  Reebok  International  Ltd. 
Paul  Fireman 


•^The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

|,The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

•^Superior  Brands,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

J1  The  Tonon  Group 
Robert  Tonon 

JWatts  Industries,  Inc. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 


Printing/Publishing 

JAddison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

Robert  L.  Krakoff 

•^Daniels  Printing 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

GRAFACON,  INC. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  HaU 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
Bill  Steel 


Real  Estate/Development 

|  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

J^The  Chiofaro  Company 
Donald  Chiofaro 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran-Jennison  Companies 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

«^The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

Horizon  Commercial 
Management 
Joan  Eliachar 
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^John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Keller  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

•^Meditrust  Corporation 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Nordblom  Company 
Roger  P.  Nordblom 

•^Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

|Arley  Merchandise  Corporation 
David  I.  Riemer 

^Carillon  Importers,  Ltd. 
Ernest  Capria 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

$Henri  Bendel 
Jeff  Byron 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

i'Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

•^Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harry  and  Michael  Boodakian 

•^Lancome  Paris 
Steve  Morse 

<|Neiman  Marcus 
William  D.  Roddy 

Prize  Possessions 
Virginia  N.  Durfee 

Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

J'Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  Goldberg 

^Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

Science/Medical 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

|Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

|,Damon  Corporation 
Robert  L.  Rosen 


•PHCA  Portsmouth  Regional  Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

|J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

/Lifeline 
Arthur  Phipps 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

J.  Atwood  Ives 

J*  Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 


Shaughnessy  &  Ahern  Co. 
John  J.  Shaughnessy 

|  TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel/Transportation 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Norman  Tasgal 

Telecommunications 

Jat&t 

Donald  Bonoff 
Timothy  Murray 


^AT&T  Network  Systems 
John  F.  McKinnon 
Robert  Sanferrare 

^Cellular  One 
Charles  Hoffman 

MCI 
Jonathan  Crane 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 
Brian  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 
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FOR  THAT  VERY  SPECIAL  MOMENT, 
A  VERY  SPECIAL  DINING  EXPERIENCE. 

For  that  special  moment  deserving  of  a 
most  extraordinary  setting  .  .  .  permit  us  to 
suggest  The  Plaza  Dining  Room. 

Long  recognized  as  Boston's  most 
elegant  and  romantic  setting  for  dinner, 
we  proudly  introduce  an  exciting  new  menu 
featuring  Classic  American  Cuisine. 

Add  to  that  Boston's  most  renowned 
collection  of  vintage  wines,  and  you  have 
all  the  ingredients  to  make  any  occasion 
special. 


Qc 


AT  THE  COPLEY  PLAZA  HOTEL 
138  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Reservations,  617-267-5300 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday,  April  30,  at  8 
Friday,  May  1,  at  8 
Saturday,  May  2,  at  8 

BERNARD  HAITINK  conducting 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony  No.  3  in  D,  D.200 

Adagio  maestoso— Allegro  con  brio 
Allegretto 
Menuetto:  Vivace 
Presto  vivace 


INTERMISSION 


WAGNER 


Die  Walkiire,  Act  I 

JEANNINE  ALTMEYER,  soprano  (Sieglinde) 
GARY  LAKES,  tenor  (Siegmund) 
PAUL  PLISHKA,  bass  (Hunding) 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the  season 
are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.,  to  charge 
tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send 
payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for  each  ticket 
ordered  by  phone. 


Independence,  service,  and  companionship  in 
New  England's  most  affordable 
senior  rental  community. 


%ivtr  Bay  CCuB 

99  Brackett  Street  /  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  /  (617)  472-4457 
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Back  Bav  Shutter  Co. 
INCORPO RATED 

TEL  61 7-862-0900  /  FAX  61 7-862-6645 


Specializing  in  interior  window 
treatment  and  service  not  readily 
available  to  the  general  public. 

Conrad,  Athey,  Shoji,  Bamboo, 
Sunscreen  wood  Venetians ,  Match- 
stick,  Skylight  and  Greenhouse 
treatments,  motorization  and,  of 
course,  endless  styles  of  interior 
shutters.  Measured,  painted,  in- 
stalled, and  serviced  by  profession- 
als. Please  try  us  through  your 
it: . ;-.  -r::e::::r.il 


'•f-  ----3  ^-^'^ 
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COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 

Thursday  B?  -April  3C 
Friday  Evening— May  1.  8-10 
Saturday  A' -May  2.  8-10 

BERNARD  HAITINK 
JEAXXIXE  ALTMEYEL 
GABY  LAKES;  tenor 
PAUL  PLISHKA,  bass 

SCHUBERT  Symphony  No.  3 

WAGXER  Die  WalMre.  Act  I 

Program*  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


Go  to  one  of 
our  auctions 
and  you'll  be 
going  once, 
goingtwice, 

thrives... 


SKINNER 

Auctioneer's  and  Appraisers 
of  Antiques  arid  Fine  Art 


357  Main  Srree:      2  Newbury  street 
Bolton.  MA  01740     Boston.  IviA  02116 
508-^79-6241     6F-236-1700 


MAXIMA 

N 1 ARI A 


Top-     let        -   E  : 
eater}       u  :b  outstay.:    . 
nuova  cucina.  Romantic  and  del . 

Zagat  Survey.  1992 

:-:  dramatic 
Boston  sk;  ibebackgrt 

you'd  swear  you:.-.  einE 

A  Taste  of  Boston.  1990 

A        '     .    :     :         . 

la  patriauitboutibe  cliche  k -.•- 
and  tbe  pizza-pasta-pudding  r:. 

Business  and  Bevond.  1989 


BOSTON 


Let  The  Pops  Swing 
Your  Group  Into  Spring 

Group  Tickets  On  Sale  Now 


May  6 
through 

July  12 

107th  Season  1992 

John  Williams, 

conductor 


We  can  seat  your  group  now  for  a 
perfect  evening  of  lively  Pops-style 
light  classical  music  and  popular 
favorites. 


Call  (617)  266-7575 


Ticket  Prices: 

Floor:  $32.00,  $27.50 

First  Balcony:  $23.00,  $21.00 

Second  Balcony:  $13.50,  $10.00 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 

(266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony- Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and 
take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  and  Tuesday-,  Thursday-,  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concerts.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The 
tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are  sold  at  $6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m. 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as  of  5  p.m. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-eall  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a 
ticket  stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland 
Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guar- 
anteed pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening 
concerts  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Sub- 
scription Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  HaU.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area);  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  five 
by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition,  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Develop- 
ment Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with 
your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A 
Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate 
recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Office  at  (617)  638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
Saturday  from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  inter- 
mission. The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Sym- 
phony Lap  Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel 
and  recordings.  The  Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A 
selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further 
information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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A  TRADITION  OF  FINANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


^State  Street 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation, 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Tokyo,  Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1989. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are  funded  in  part  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
"The  Revolution  of  Expression,"  1911-13 


"The  Revolution  of  Expression"  celebrates  artistic  achievements  around  the  world  between  the 
years  1911  and  1913.  To  mark  this  celebration,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Archives  has 
mounted  an  historical  display  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby.  Using  photographs,  letters,  programs, 
and  other  historical  documents  preserved  in  the  Archives,  the  exhibit  explores  the  BSO  between 
the  years  1911  and  1913  and  the  orchestra's  performances  of  important  works  composed  during 
those  years.  In  the  photograph  above,  Pierre  Monteux,  music  director  of  the  BSO  from  1919  to 
1924,  is  shown  with  the  score  for  Igor  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  printemps  (The  Rite  of  Spring). 
Monteux  conducted  the  first  performance  of  the  ballet  production  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  at 
the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  in  Paris  on  May  29,  1913. 
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Ethan  Ayer  Guest  Artist  Fund 

The  appearance  of  guest  artists  Jeannine  Alt- 
meyer,  Gaiy  Lakes,  and  Paul  Plishka  in  this 
week's  performances  of  Die  Walkiire,  Act  I,  is 
made  possible  by  an  endowment  fund  estab- 
lished in  1983  by  the  late  Ethan  Ayer.  The 
Ethan  Ayer  Guest  Artist  Fund  provides  income 
for  the  appearance  of  guest  vocal  artists  on 
one  subscription  program  each  season. 

Dynatech  Corporation  Sponsors 
BSO  Concert  of  May  2 

Tonight's  sponsor,  Dynatech  Corporation,  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  members  of  the 
Route  128  high-tech  community.  Since  1959, 
this  diversified  electronics  firm  has  built  more 
than  forty  information-technology  businesses 
that  serve  customers  in  a  range  of  industries, 
including  communications,  medical,  video,  auto- 
motive, and  environmental.  Dynatech's  highly 
specialized  products  are  used  around  the  world 
to  collect,  sample,  process,  analyze,  and  display 
information  in  a  variety  of  applications. 

Underlying  its  longevity  and  success  is  a 
unique  business  strategy  that  blends  a  focus  on 
emerging  technology  markets  with  an  emphasis 
on  an  ever-expanding  product  line  and  a  decen- 
tralized management  style.  With  a  knack  for 
adapting  and  taking  risks,  Dynatech  has  grown 
from  a  small  research-and-development  con- 
sulting firm  into  a  publicly  held  corporation 
with  more  than  3,000  employees  and  sales 
approaching  one-half  billion  dollars. 

J. P.  Barger,  Dynatech's  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Chief  Operating  Officer,  is  no 
stranger  to  supporting  the  arts.  Mr.  Barger 
currently  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  as  well  as  Vice- 
Chairman  and  Trustee  of  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Science,  and  Overseer  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


Eleventh  Annual 
"Presidents  at  Pops' 


Slated  for  June  3 


The  BSO  salutes  business  at  the  eleventh 
annual  "Presidents  at  Pops"  on  Wednesday, 
June  3,  1992.  Chairman  William  L.  Boyan, 
President  and  COO  of  John  Hancock  Finan- 
cial Services,  will  serve  as  host  to  more  than 
one  hundred  leading  businesses  gathered  at 


Symphony  Hall  to  raise  more  than  $700,000 
for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  A  limited 
number  of  sponsorship  packages  are  still  avail- 
able for  $6,000  and  include  twenty  tickets  to 
the  event,  complete  with  cocktails,  a  picnic 
supper,  and  special  Boston  Pops  concert.  In 
addition,  the  senior  executive  of  each  sponsor- 
ing company  will  receive  an  invitation  for  two 
to  the  exclusive  Leadership  Dinner  on  Satur- 
day, September  19,  1992.  This  unique  gather- 
ing of  CEOs  in  the  greater  Boston  area  offers 
an  elegant  evening  of  entertainment,  fine  din- 
ing, and  dancing.  Companies  may  also  show 
their  support  by  advertising  in  the  "Presidents 
at  Pops"  program  book,  produced  exclusively 
for  a  distinguished  audience  of  more  than 
2,400  corporate  hosts  and  their  guests.  For 
further  information,  please  call  Marie 
Pettibone  in  the  BSO  Corporate  Development 
Office  at  (617)  638-9278. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  eighteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting  their 
work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first- 
balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On  display 
through  May  18  is  an  exhibit  of  works  from 
the  Copley  Society  of  Boston,  the  country's 
oldest  nonprofit  art  association.  This  will  be 
followed  by  an  exhibit  of  landscapes  and  sea- 
scapes by  ten  New  England  artists  from 
RE:ART  in  Newton  Centre  (May  18- 
June  15).  These  exhibits  are  sponsored  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers, 
and  a  portion  of  each  sale  benefits  the  orches- 
tra. Please  contact  the  Volunteer  Office  at 
(617)  638-9390,  for  further  information. 

Attention,  Subscribers  from  New  Hampshire 

A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Associa- 
tion of  Volunteers  from  Grantham,  New 
Hampshire  is  interested  in  initiating  bus  trans- 
portation to  the  Friday-afternoon  BSO  con- 
certs from  her  area.  If  you  are  a  Friday- 
afternoon  subscriber  from  Grantham,  New 
London,  Sunapee,  Springfield,  Newport,  or 
another  community  in  the  vicinity  and  would 
be  interested  in  this  service,  please  call  the 
Volunteer  Office  at  (617)  638-9390. 
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IN  BOSTON'S  BACK  BAY 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston  Clas- 
sical Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  April  29,  and 
Friday,  May  1,  at  8  p.m.  at  Old  South  Meeting 
House  at  Downtown  Crossing.  The  program 
includes  an  orchestral  suite  drawn  from  ballet 
music  of  Rameau,  Ravel's  Le  Tombeau  de 
Couperin  and  Pavane  for  a  Dead  Princess,  and 
Haydn's  Symphony  No.  45,  Farewell.  Single 
tickets  are  $20  and  $13  ($4  discount  for  stu- 
dents and  seniors).  For  further  information, 
call  (617)  426-2387. 

BSO  acting  principal  flute  Leone  Buyse  is 
soloist  in  Mozart's  D  major  flute  concerto, 
K.314,  with  the  Wellesley  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Michael  Webster,  on 
Sunday,  May  3,  at  3  p.m.,  in  John  F.  McKen- 
zie  Auditorium  at  Massachusetts  Bay  Commu- 
nity College,  50  Oakland  Street,  Wellesley 
Hills.  Also  on  the  program  are  William  Schu- 
man's  New  England  Triptych  and  Tchai- 
kovsky's Symphony  No.  4.  Tickets  are  $10 
general  admission  ($8  students  and  seniors). 
For  more  information  call  (617)  235-0561  or 
235-3584. 

Max  Hobart  and  the  North  Shore  Philhar- 
monic present  "Spring  Pops— An  American 
Extravaganza,"  on  Sunday,  May  3,  at  3  p.m. 
at  the  North  Shore  Music  Theater  in  Beverly. 
The  program  includes  Copland's  Fanfare  for 
the  Common  Man,  Gould's  American  Salute, 
Ives's  The  Unanswered  Question,  Copland's 
Lincoln  Portrait  with  WBZ-TV's  John  Hen- 
ning  as  narrator,  Grofe's  Grand  Canyon  Suite, 


and  big  band  favorites  by  Duke  Ellington.  For 
ticket  information,  call  (617)  286-0024  in 
Revere  or  (617)  631-6513  in  Marblehead. 

Pianist  Grant  Johannesen  joins  Ronald 
Knudsen  and  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra 
as  soloist  in  Chopin's  F  minor  piano  concerto 
on  Sunday,  May  3,  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  Col- 
lege, 15  Walnut  Park,  Newton,  on  a  program 
also  including  music  from  Tchaikovsky's  Swan 
Lake  and  the  orchestral  movement  of  Charles 
Fussell's  Wilde,  which  was  premiered  by  the 
Newton  Symphony  last  season.  Single  tickets 
are  $14  and  $12.  For  more  information,  call 
(617)  965-2555. 

BSO  violinist  Ikuko  Mizuno  appears  in 
recital  with  pianist  Kayo  Tatebe  on  Sunday, 
May  17,  at  2  p.m.  in  Paine  Hall  at  Harvard 
University.  The  program  includes  Beethoven's 
Kreutzer  Sonata,  Tartini's  Devil's  Trill  Sonata, 
and  music  of  Fritz  Kreisler.  Admission  is  by  a 
$5  donation  to  the  Japanese  Association  of 
Greater  Boston.  For  more  information,  call 
(617)  643-1061. 

Ticket  Resale 

If,  as  a  Boston  Symphony  subscriber,  you  find 
yourself  unable  to  use  your  subscription  ticket, 
please  make  that  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  In  this  way  you  help 
bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  at 
the  same  time  make  your  seat  available  to 
someone  who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to 
attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 


Independence,  service,  and  companionship  in 
New  England's  most  affordable 

f^  senior  rental  community. 

%iver  'Bay  CCub 

99  Brackett  Street  /  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  /  (617)  472-4457 


References  furnished 
on  request 


Armenta  Adams 
American  Ballet  Theatre 
Michael  Barrett 
John  Bayless 
Leonard  Bernstein 
William  Bolcom 
Jorge  Bolet 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players 
Boston  Symphony 
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Brooklyn  Philharmoni 
Dave  Brubeck 
Aaron  Copland 
John  Corigliano 
Phyllis  Curtin 
Rian  de  Waal 
Michael  Feinstein 
Lukas  Foss 
Philip  Glass 
Karl  Haas 

John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  Performing  Arts 


David  Korevaar 
Garah  Landes 
Michael  Lankester 
Elyane  Laussade 
Marian  McPartland 

>hn  Nauman 
Seiji  Ozawa 

ll^ivarotti 
Alexander  Peskanov 
Andre  Previn        r 
Reich         jjj 

o  Rodrijmez 
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Leonard  Shure 
Abbey  Simon 
Stephen  Sondheim 
Herbert  Stessiii 
Tanglewood  M^ic 

Center 
Nelita  True 
Craig  Urquhart 
Earl  Wild 
John  Williams 
Yehudi  Wyner 
and  200  others 


BALDWIN 

OF 

BOSTON 

98  Boylston,  Boston,  MA  02116,  (617)  482-2525 


SEUI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits 
to  Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the 
Vienna  Staatsoper,  and  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony 
recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony, and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA, 
Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied 
Western  music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo 
Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  held  in  Besancon,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tan- 
glewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  stu- 
dent conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin, 
Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  appointed  him  assis- 
tant conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  He  made  his  first  profes- 
sional concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's 
Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the  Tor- 
onto Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser. 
He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tan- 
glewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in 
1968.  In  1970  he  became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1991-92 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 


Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C  Foley  chair 

Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 

Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

$  Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
$Lucia  Lin 

*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

^Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
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Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 

Bela  Wurtzler 
John  SalkowsM 

*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Oray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 


Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Keisuke  Wakao 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 

E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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Some  innovators  work  with 

brass,  ivory  or  strings... We  work  with 

information  technology. 


lhe  beauty  of  a  BSO  performance  is  boundless,  and  so  too  are  the 
diverse  possibilities  created  by  the  world  of  information  and  data. 
Innovations  in  information  technology  continue  to  shape  our  lives  - 
in  business,  industry,  science,  as  well  as  in  our  homes. 

For  more  than  30  years,  Dynatech  has  provided  customers 
worldwide  with  products  that  collect,  process,  display,  and  analyze 
information.  Applications  for  these  specialized  technologies  find 
their  way  into  an  ever-expanding  range  of  markets  -  from  telecom- 
munications to  medical,  from  video  to  environmental. 

With  a  commitment  to  innovation,  the  possibilities  are  limitless. 


^DYNATECH 


CORPORATION 


Burlington,  Massachusetts 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1991-92 

Thursday,  April  30,  at  8 
Friday,  May  1,  at  8 
Saturday,  May  2,  at  8 

SPONSORED  BY  DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

BERNARD  HAITINK  conducting 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony  No.  3  in  D,  D.200 

Adagio  maestoso— Allegro  con  brio 
Allegretto 
Menuetto:  Vivace 
Presto  vivace 


INTERMISSION 


WAGNER 


Die  Walkiire,  Act  I 

JEANNINE  ALTMEYER,  soprano  (Sieglinde) 
GARY  LAKES,  tenor  (Siegmund) 
PAUL  PLISHKA,  bass  (Hunding) 

Text  and  translation  begin  on  page  35. 


The  appearance  of  this  week's  soloists  is  funded  in  part  by  income 
from  the  Ethan  Ayer  Fund. 


These  concerts  will  end  at  about  10. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records. 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Casco  Bay,  Maine 
HOPE  ISLAND--88  ACRE  KINGDOM 

Your  own  entire  Island  with  miles  of  shore 
frontage,  coves  &  beautiful  beaches.  The  large 
lovely  main  house  is  completely  furnished  &  sits 
high  on  a  bluff  with  spectacular  views.  Includes 
working  barn,  generator  house,  dock  &  float. 
East  access.  $1,825,000. 

Call  LANDVEST  207/774-8518 


Manchester-by-the-Sea 
"THE  APPLE  TREES" 

Stately  8c  elegant  on  3-3  acres  including  7 
bedrooms,  8  fireplaces  &  exceptional  detail  + 
separate  2-bedroom  apartment.  Beautiful 
gardens  &  grounds  with  sweeping  pastoral 
views  in  seaside  town  fust  28  miles  North  of 
Boston.  $1,300,000. 


Hancock,  New  Hampshire 
42-ACRE  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

Classic  "Currier  &  Ives"  setting  with  stone 
fences,  rolling  pastures,  panoramic  views  & 
stately  maples  leading  to  this  wonderful  3,744 
sq.ft.  country  home  including  a  "Great  Room" 
with  a  beautifully  crafted  fieldstone  fireplace  & 
an  attached  large  colonial  barn.  Plus  c.1830 
restored  3-bedroom  brick  cape.  Choice  location. 
Ideal  family  compound.  $345,000 

Call  LANDVEST  (603)  228-2020 


Swampscott,  Mass. 
LITTLE'S  POINT  OCEANFRONT  ESTATE 

Wonderful,  classic  shingle-style  home  situated 
at  the  tip  of  prestigious  Little's  Point  on  over 
1.4  acres  with  320'  of  oceanfront  & 
unobstructed  ocean  views.  Formal  elegance 
including  arched  windows,  columns,  fireplaces, 
Great  Room  &  your  own  lighthouse.  Short 
walk  to  private  beach,  dock  &  boathouse. 

$1,450,000 


Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109;  (617)  723-1800 


Franz  Schubert 

Symphony  No.  3  in  D,  D.200 


Franz  Peter  Schubert  was  born  in  Liechtental,  a 
suburb  of  Vienna,  on  January  31,  1797,  and  died 
in  Vienna  on  November  19,  1828.  He  began  his 
Third  Symphony  on  May  24,  1815,  broke  off  work 
partway  through  the  first  movement,  began  again 
on  July  11,  and  completed  the  symphony  on  July 
19.  It  was  likely  performed  in  private  not  long  after 
that  by  an  amateur  orchestra  which  had  grown  out 
of  the  Schubert  family  string  quartet,  but  it  had  its 
first  public  performance  only  on  February  19,  1881, 
when  August  Manns  conducted  it  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  London.  Igor  Markevitch  led  the  first  Bos- 
ton Symphony  performances  in  February  1957, 
later  performances  being  given  by  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
Colin  Davis,  Christoph  Eschenbach,  Andrew  Davis, 
who  conducted  the  most  recent  subscription  performances  in  March  1987,  and  Charles 
Dutoit,  who  conducted  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1988.  The  sym- 
phony is  scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

In  1815,  when  Schubert  was  eighteen,  his  future  was  uncertain.  His  strongest  and 
most  natural  inclinations  were  toward  music.  He'd  had  his  first  real  piano  lessons 
from  his  eldest  brother  Ignaz,  and  his  father  had  taught  him  violin.  In  the  family 
string  quartet,  the  violinists  were  Ignaz  and  another  brother,  Ferdinand;  Franz  was 
violist  and  his  father  was  cellist.  Like  his  brothers,  Schubert  had  been  sent  to  Michael 
Holzer,  organist  at  the  Liechtental  parish  church,  for  lessons  in  voice,  organ,  and 
counterpoint.  Holzer  recognized  the  boy's  abilities  and  later  recalled  that  "if  I  wished 
to  instruct  him  in  anything  fresh,  he  already  knew  it.  Consequently  I  gave  him  no 
actual  training  but  merely  talked  to  him,  and  watched  with  silent  astonishment." 

When  Schubert  was  eleven  he  was  accepted  as  a  chorister  in  the  Imperial  court 
chapel  and  took  up  residence  at  the  Stadtkonvikt ,  a  communal  boarding  school  which 
also  housed  the  Choir  School.  There  he  sang  and  studied  under  the  direction  of 
Hofkappellmeister  Antonio  Salieri,  and  there,  too,  he  played  in  the  school  orchestra  as 
first  violinist  and  was  occasionally  trusted  to  lead  rehearsals.  The  repertory  included 
symphonies  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  the  first  two  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  and  over- 
tures, as  well  as  music  by  other  composers.  It  was  this  orchestra  that  played  Schu- 
bert's First  Symphony,  in  D  major,  which  he  completed  in  October  1813. 

1813  was  also  Schubert's  last  year  at  the  Stadtkonvikt.  His  voice  had  broken  the 
previous  summer,  ending  his  time  as  a  chorister,  and  he  left  there  that  November, 
turning  down  a  fellowship,  perhaps  due  to  a  disciplinary  matter.  Now  came  the  cross- 
roads. In  accordance  with  his  schoolmaster  father's  expectations,  he  entered  a 
teacher's  training  school  and,  after  a  year  there,  began  assisting  his  father.  He  did 
this  for  two  years,  and  the  hours  spent  in  front  of  the  classroom  were  not  happy.  But 
during  this  time  he  managed  to  produce  his  Second  and  Third  symphonies,  as  well  as 
piano  and  chamber  music,  several  operas,  his  first  Mass,  in  F  major,  which  he  himself 
successfully  conducted  at  the  hundredth-anniversary  celebrations  for  the  Liechtental 
church,  and,  in  1815,  about  145  songs,  including  Erlkonig  (the  pathbreaking  Gretchen 
am  Spinnrade  was  written  on  October  19  the  year  before!).  Despite  all  this,  the  break 
from  schoolmastering  came  only  after  friendship  with  individuals  like  Josef  von 
Spaun,  eight  years  Schubert's  senior,  who  had  helped  organize  the  Stadtkonvikt 
orchestra  and  who  provided  the  needy  Schubert  with  much-appreciated  music  paper 
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during  his  time  there,  and  Franz  von  Schober,  a  law  student  who  came  to  Vienna 
having  heard  some  of  Schubert's  songs  and  urged  him  to  abandon  teaching  for  a 
musical  career,  finally  won  out  over  the  young  composer's  uncertainties. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  uncertain  about  the  boundless  energy  that  characterizes 
the  fast  movements  of  Schubert's  first  three  symphonies.  The  upward-rushing  scales 
of  the  Third  Symphony's  Adagio  introduction  play  an  important  part  in  the  Allegro 
that  follows.  The  dotted  rhythms  of  the  first  theme,  for  clarinet,  and  second  theme, 
for  oboe,  provide  much  of  the  energy  that,  along  with  punctuation  from  brass  and 
drums,  keeps  things  moving;  the  prominence  of  these  rhythms,  plus  the  contour  of  the 
first  theme,  have  led  many  commentators  to  see  in  this  symphony  foreshadowings  of 
the  "great"  C  major.  (Those  inclined  to  look  for  such  resemblances  may  find  them 
also  in  the  four-note  upbeat-motive  of  the  Third  Symphony's  finale.) 

Given  the  shaping  and  structure  of  the  marchlike  Allegretto,  and  assuming  Haydn 
as  a  model,  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  from  Schubert  a  theme-and-variations 
movement  in  second  place.  Instead  we  get  a  middle  section  with  a  jaunty  new  tune 
given  first  to  oboe,  then  to  flute,  and  a  repetition  of  the  march  to  round  things  out. 
For  his  third  movement  Schubert  writes  the  most  vigorous  minuet  we're  likely  to 
encounter,  offset  by  a  "real"  Trio  — with  instrumentation  reduced  to  oboe,  bassoon, 
and  strings  — of  "oom-pah-pah"  charm. 

The  tarentella  theme  of  the  whirlwind  finale  is  darkened  by  minor-mode  shadows 
and  marked  by  offbeat  punctuations  from  the  non- string  instruments,  and  the  contin- 
ued momentum  through  the  second  theme  is  maintained  by  one  of  the  oldest  tricks  in 
the  book:  the  winds  move  up,  the  strings  move  down,  and  everyone  gets  louder.  Prac- 
tically the  only  pauses  in  the  music  come  between  the  movement's  main  sections,  but 
the  obvious  gearshifts  at  these  points  are  as  amusing  as  they  are  startling.  Schubert 
continues  to  have  his  fun  for  as  long  as  he  knows  we'll  listen,  and  only  then  does  he 
bring  this  "madcap  affair,"  as  one  Schubert  scholar  has  described  it,  to  a  stop. 

-Marc  Mandel 
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Richard  Wagner 

Die  Walkure,  Act  I 


Wilhelm  Richard  Wagner  was  born  in  Leipzig,  Sax- 
ony, on  May  22,  1813,  and  died  in  Venice,  Italy,  on 
February  13,  1883.  His  work  on  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  ("The  Nibelung's  Ring"),  the  tetralogy 
of  which  Die  Walkure  ("The  Valkyrie")  is  the  sec- 
ond part,  began  as  far  back  as  1848.  He  began  the 
music  of  Die  Walkure  on  June  28,  1854,  completing 
the  first  act  on  April  3,  1855,  and  the  entire  opera 
(or  music  drama,  to  use  Wagner's  preferred  term) 
on  March  20,  1856;  but  it  took  him  until  November 
1874  to  complete  the  final  pages  of  the  Ring  cycle. 
The  first  performance  of  Die  Walkure  took  place  in 
Munich  on  June  26,  1870,  under  Franz  Wullner, 
with  Heinrich  and  Therese  Vogl  as  Siegmund  and 
Sieglinde,  Kaspar  Bausewein  as  Hunding,  Sophie 
Stehle  as  Brunnhilde,  and  August  Kindermann  as  Wotan.  It  was  first  heard  in  America 
at  New  York's  Academy  of  Music  on  April  2,  1877;  Adolph  Neuendorff  conducted,  the 
singers  being  Alexander  Bischoff  (Siegmund),  Pauline  Canissa  (Sieglinde),  Alouin 
Blum  (Hunding),  Eugenie  Pappenheim  (Brunnhilde),  and  Felix  Preusser  (Wotan).  The 
same  cast  gave  the  first  Boston  performance  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  April  16,  1877. 
"The  Renowned  Wagner  Festival  Orchestra  of  60  Virtuosi"  was  again  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Adolph  Neuendorff,  whom,  as  the  program  noted,  "the  illustrious  composer  hon- 
ored with  special  instructions  concerning  the  production  of  this  Opera  in  America. " 
Georg  Henschel,  the  Boston  Symphony's  first  music  director,  who  was  a  renowned  bari- 
tone as  well  as  a  conductor,  sang  Wotan' s  Farewell  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra on  December  29,  1882.  Bernhard  Listemann,  the  concertmaster,  took  up  the  baton 
for  the  occasion.  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted  the  "Ride  of  the  Valkyries"  for  the  first  time 
at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  on  May  28,  1886,  and  William  J.  Winch  sang  Sieg- 
mund's  iCWintersturme"  from  Act  I  on  April  19,  1889.  Act  I  was  given  by  the  orchestra 
in  its  entirety  for  the  first  time  on  December  29  and  30,  1933,  with  Paul  Althouse 
(Siegmund),  Elsa  Alsen  (Sieglinde),  and  Fred  Patton  (Hunding),  Serge  Koussevitzky 
conducting.  Charles  Munch  conducted  it  at  Tanglewood  in  1956  with  Albert  Da  Costa, 
Margaret  Harshaw,  and  James  Pease.  Erich  Leinsdorf  opened  the  1967-68  season  with 
it,  the  singers  being  Jess  Thomas,  Claire  Watson,  and  Kenneth  Smith,  and  gave  it 
again  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1968  with  Jess  Thomas,  Hanne-Lore  Kuhse,  and  David 
Ward.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  to  close  the  1977-78 
season  that  April,  with  Karl-Walter  Boehm,  Jessye  Norman,  and  Gwynne  Howell,  and 
the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  that  August,  with  Jon  Vickers,  Jessye  Norman, 
and  Gwynne  Howell.  The  opera  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and 
English  horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trum- 
pets, bass  trumpet,  four  trombones  (including  contrabass  trombone),  two  tenor  tubas, 
two  bass  tubas,  contrabass  tuba,  timpani  (two  players),  six  harps,  and  strings.  (A  glock- 
enspiel is  called  for  in  the  opera's  final  pages  only.) 

Wagner's  Die  Walkure  was  only  one  panel  in  a  much  larger  creation  conceived  as 
early  as  1848  and  realized  on  the  stage  only  in  1876,  with  the  first  production  in  his 
own  theater  at  Bayreuth  of  the  complete  tetralogy  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen.  Few 
artistic  creations  of  such  scope  and  power  exist  in  the  European  tradition.  Perhaps 
only  two  literary  works  — Dante's  Divine  Comedy  and  Goethe's  Faust  — can  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath  with  Wagner's  gigantic  composition.  All  three  of  these 
mighty  creations  present  an  all-encompassing  world  view  in  a  work  of  epic  size  that 
spanned  the  entire  universe,  dominating  the  creative  lives  of  the  artists  who  envi- 
sioned them. 
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The  characters  and  basic  outline  of  the  plot  for  the  Ring  come  from  old  Norse  and 
Germanic  myths  in  which  Wagner  read  widely  during  the  1840s.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
mighty  creations  that  were  to  fill  his  life  were  already  brewing  in  the  back  of  his  mind 
by  the  time  he  had  embarked  on  Lohengrin.  Time  and  time  again  in  his  operas  — 
including  the  two  youthful  works  finished  by  the  mid- 1840s,  The  Flying  Dutchman 
and  Tannhauser  — Wagner  chose  a  dramatic  situation  in  which  the  principal  character 
or  characters  were  in  need  of  redemption,  which  usually  came  from  the  self-sacrifice 
of  a  noble,  courageous  woman.  In  the  Ring,  Wagner  casts  his  tale  of  redemption  on 
the  grandest  possible  scale,  encompassing  more  than  one  generation  in  chronology  and 
the  entire  physical  world  from  subterranean  caverns  to  rocky  mountain  heights  in 
geography. 

Although  the  Ring  ostensibly  deals  with  gods,  giants,  dwarves,  dragons,  magic  hel- 
mets, and  an  all-controlling  ring  of  power,  its  philosophical  and  ethical  basis  grows 
directly  out  of  mid-nineteenth  century  European  social  problems,  particularly  those 
generated  by  the  unfettered  capitalism  of  the  industrial  revolution.  It  is  surely  no 
coincidence  that  Wagner  wrote  an  essay  on  "The  Nibelung  Myth  as  a  Sketch  for  a 
Drama"  in  1848,  the  same  year  that  Marx  and  Engels  published  The  Communist 
Manifesto.  In  their  characteristically  different  ways  — Marx  with  an  outline  for  a  for- 
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raal  essay  in  economic  philosophy,  Wagner  with  a  draft  for  a  theatrical  work  —  both 
men  addressed  the  theme  that  wealth  was  a  destructive,  dominating  force  in  human 
relations. 

Wagner  imagined  his  story  in  terms  of  powerful  and  flexible  symbols  that  could  be 
visualized  on  the  stage.  Gold,  in  itself  an  innocent  natural  object,  is  stolen  from  the 
bed  of  the  river  Rhine  by  the  Nibelung  dwarf  Alberich,  who  has  learned  that  by  for- 
swearing love  he  can  fashion  the  gold  into  a  Ring  that  will  give  him  supreme  power 
over  creation.  The  gods,  chief  of  whom  is  Wotan,  enjoy  the  highest  respect  of  any 
race  in  this  mythical  world,  partly  on  the  strength  of  the  fact  that  Wotan  is  the  pro- 
tector of  agreements  and  treaties  by  which  all  creatures  live.  These  are  carved  on  his 
spear,  the  visual  representation  of  his  power. 

Wotan  and  the  other  gods  have  contracted  with  the  giants,  Fasolt  and  Father,  to 
build  them  a  strong  and  secure  castle,  Valhalla,  in  return  for  which  Wotan  has  agreed 
to  give  the  giants  Freia,  the  goddess  of  youth  and  love  (thus,  in  moral  terms,  fore- 
swearing love  in  return  for  power,  like  Alberich  had  done).  He  has  no  intention  of 
keeping  his  bargain,  however,  once  the  castle  is  finished;  the  ingenious  Loge,  god  of 
fire,  has  promised  to  find  a  substitute  payment. 

When  gods  and  giants  alike  learn  from  Loge  of  Alberich' s  theft  of  the  Rhine's  gold 
and  fashioning  of  the  Ring  of  power,  the  giants  agree  that  Alberich's  horde  of  wealth 
would  be  a  suitable  payment,  while  Wotan  himself  longs  to  gain  control  of  the  Ring. 
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But  the  only  way  he  can  acquire  both  the  horde  and  the  Ring  is  through  trickery  and 
violent  theft,  a  denial  of  the  very  agreements  he  is  supposed  to  uphold.  Alberich, 
enraged  at  the  loss  of  his  power,  lays  a  fearful  curse  on  the  Ring:  it  will  bring  doom 
to  all  who  possess  and  envy  to  all  who  do  not.  When  Wotan  presents  Alberich's  gold 
to  the  giants,  they  now  declare  it  is  not  enough:  they  want  the  Ring  as  well.  Wotan 
refuses  at  first,  but  finally  yields  on  the  advice  of  the  mysterious,  all-knowing  earth- 
goddess,  Erda.  Immediately  the  giants  fight  over  ownership  of  the  Ring;  Fafner  kills 
Fasolt  for  it,  demonstrating  the  efficacy  of  Alberich's  curse. 

The  situation  is  perilous  for  the  gods.  The  vicious  Father  controls  the  Ring,  though 
he  is  content  simply  to  convert  himself,  through  magic,  into  a  dragon  and  to  sleep  on 
his  new  golden  horde.  But  if  Alberich  should  ever  recover  it,  the  power  of  the  gods 
would  be  completely  undone.  Wotan  determines  to  act  — though  he  must  do  so  indi- 
rectly, since  to  attack  Fafner  and  take  back  the  gold  would  be  to  break  his  own  con- 
tract, the  pact  that  his  divine  power  is  supposed  to  protect.  Already  tainted  through 
one  theft,  such  an  act  would  leave  him  morally  bankrupt. 

Wotan's  solution  has  two  parts.  First  he  visits  Erda  again  to  learn  as  much  as  she 
will  tell  him  of  the  future.  Like  the  Greek  Zeus,  the  nordic  Wotan  spreads  his  wild 
oats  far  and  wide.  His  visit  to  Erda  has  a  significant  consequence;  she  bears  him  nine 
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daughters,  the  martial  Valkyries,  who  ride  through  the  sky  over  battlefields,  choosing 
the  bravest  heroes  to  bring  to  Valhalla,  where  they  can  serve  as  a  defensive  force  in 
the  event  of  war  with  Alberich.  (Wotan's  favorite  among  these  daughters  is  Brunn- 
hilde,  the  Valkyrie  to  whom  the  title  Die  Walkiire  refers;  she  does  not  appear  in  Act 

I.) 

Wotan  next  tries  to  solve  his  moral  dilemma  by  creating  a  human  hero  who  can  act 
for  him  in  regaining  the  Ring,  but  of  his  own  free  will;  thus,  Wotan  believes,  he  can 
avoid  the  moral  taint  that  would  come  if  he  acted  himself.  Through  a  liaison  with  a 
mortal  woman,  he  has  two  children  —  fraternal  twins,  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde.  He 
arranges  matters  so  that  Sieglinde  is  carried  off  and  forcibly  married  to  the  brutish 
Hunding.  The  mother  is  killed  and  Wotan  (who  used  the  name  "Walse"  in  this  esca- 
pade) simply  disappears,  leaving  the  young  Siegmund  to  fend  for  himself.  Operating 
invisibly  in  the  background,  Wotan  arranges  for  Siegmund  to  be  driven,  at  the  last 
stages  of  exhaustion,  to  the  house  in  which  the  unhappy  Sieglinde  is  living.  They  do 
not  recognize  each  other  at  first,  particularly  when  Siegmund,  in  telling  his  story, 
calls  his  father  "Wolfe"  — "a  wolf  to  cowardly  foxes"  —  rather  than  "Walse." 

Some  time  before,  during  the  post-nuptial  drinking  that  accompanied  Sieglinde's 
forced  wedding  to  Hunding,  a  stranger— Wotan,  we  learn  —  stalked  into  the  house, 
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which  is  built  around  a  great  ash- tree,  and  drove  a  powerful  sword  deep  into  the 
tree's  trunk,  from  which  none  of  the  wedding  guests  was  able  to  budge  it.  Wotan 
intends  Siegmund  will  use  this  sword  to  kill  Fafner.  In  the  second  act  of  Die  Walkiire 
Wotan  will  be  made  to  realize  that  by  providing  Siegmund  with  the  sword  and  causing 
him  to  act  under  compulsion,  he  has  signally  failed  to  create  the  "free  hero."  For 
Siegmund  to  kill  Fafner  and  reclaim  the  Ring  is  morally  no  different  than  if  Wotan 
himself  had  done  the  deed.  Reluctantly  Wotan  agrees  not  to  protect  Siegmund  in  a 
forthcoming  battle  against  Hunding,  and  Siegmund  is  killed. 

Although  Wotan' s  plan  has  failed  on  this  point,  a  development  he  had  not  antici- 
pated has  saved  it.  As  a  result  of  the  passionate  love  that  developed  between  them, 
Sieglinde  now  carries  Siegmund's  son,  to  be  named  Siegfried.  Growing  up  without 
Wotan's  support  or  control,  Siegfried  will  in  fact  be  the  "free  hero"  who  can  act  to 
reclaim  the  Ring.  Eventually,  at  the  end  of  the  mighty  cycle  of  music  dramas,  the 
Ring  is  returned  to  the  cleansing  waters  of  the  Rhine. 

Wagner  originally  planned  to  write  a  single  opera,  entitled  Siegfrieds  Tod  ("Sieg- 
fried's Death").  He  drafted  a  libretto  in  1848,  but  realized  that  far  too  much  pre- 
ceded the  events  of  the  story  to  be  comprehensible  to  the  audience,  so  early  in  1851 
he  wrote  a  libretto  for  Derjunge  Siegfried  ("The  Young  Siegfried"),  later  retitled  sim- 
ply Siegfried.  Sensing  that  this  was  still  not  enough,  he  went  back  to  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  story— the  theft  of  the  Rhinegold  —  and  sketched  librettos  for  Das  Rhein- 
gold  ("The  Rhinegold")  and  Die  Walkiire  ("The  Valkyrie")  in  November  1851.  He 
completed  the  final  versions  of  all  four  librettos  in  the  fall  of  1852  (eventually  he 
changed  the  title  of  the  concluding  work  to  Gotterdammerung  ["Twilight  of  the 
Gods"]).  Only  after  drafting  the  entire  text  did  he  seriously  start  to  compose  the 
music,  beginning  at  the  beginning  with  Das  Rheingold  in  November  1853.  It  took 
twenty-one  years— until  November  21,  1874  — to  complete  the  full  score  of  Gbtter- 
dammerung.  The  sheer  will-power  and  self-confidence  required  to  finish  so  massive  a 
project,  requiring  unprecedented  musical  and  theatrical  forces  for  its  realization  on 
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the  stage,  is  mind-boggling.  To  be  sure,  Wagner  interrupted  his  work  to  compose  two 
operas  intended  to  be  more  "practical"  and  easily  performable,  Tristan  und  Isolde  and 
Die  Meistersinger  von  Nilrnberg.  But  what  artistic  courage  it  must  have  taken  to  sol- 
dier on  with  Siegfried  when  the  scores  of  the  two  giant  first  parts  were  stored  away  in 
his  desk! 

In  composing  music  for  the  four  huge  operas  of  the  Ring,  Wagner  created  an 
entirely  new  approach  to  musical  drama,  an  extended  continuity  in  which  the  span  of 
musical  shapes  is  measured  in  hours  —  by  whole  acts  —  rather  than  in  minutes  —  by 
arias,  duets,  and  other  ensembles.  Each  act  grows  over  its  entire  span  with  a  contra- 
puntal web  of  themes  developed  symphonically  in  the  orchestra,  in  which  the  vocal 
line  forms  one  more  element,  though  often  the  most  significant  one.  As  the  tetralogy 
unfolds,  Wagner's  short,  characteristic  themes  (often  called  by  the  term  Leitmotiv,  or 
"leading  motive")  develop,  extend  themselves,  gradually  change  shape  or  turn  into  new 
themes;  the  listener  becomes  aware  that  certain  musical  ideas  reappear  in  specific 
dramatic  contexts,  so  that  the  orchestra  alone  can  provide  commentary  on  the  action. 
Avery  simple  example  occurs  twice  in  the  first  act  of  Die  Walkiire.  First,  in  Sieg- 
mund's  narrative,  the  mention  of  his  father's  disappearance  is  punctuated  by  a  theme 
that  carries  over  from  Das  Rheingold:  it  is  the  music  first  heard  at  the  appearance  of 
Valhalla,  Wotan's  new  home,  and  becomes  connected  in  the  listener's  mind  with 
Wotan  himself.  Later,  in  Sieglinde's  narrative  of  the  stranger  who  appeared  on  her 
wedding  day  and  drove  the  sword  into  the  trunk  of  the  ash  tree,  the  same  theme 
reappears  when  she  says  she  recognized  him  as  her  father  by  his  sympathetic  glance 
at  her.  In  both  cases  the  orchestra  informs  the  audience  of  a  fact  that  Siegmund  and 
Sieglinde  do  not  know:  this  long-lost  father  is  Wotan  himself. 

Far  more  important  than  this  kind  of  simple  reminiscence  (which  composers  had 
already  used  for  years)  is  the  systematic  symphonic  treatment  of  the  themes.  An 
astonishingly  large  number  of  them  grow  out  of  the  very  first  music  heard  at  the 
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beginning  of  Das  Rheingold  —  a  simple  arpeggiation  of  the  E-flat  triad  in  a  slow  dotted 
rhythm.  The  fundamental  unfolding  of  a  tone,  a  chord,  a  harmony,  may  depict  the 
unspoiled  world  of  nature  before  the  loss  of  the  Ring,  but  its  variants  quickly  take  on 
new  meanings  when  introduced  during  the  action  in  connection  with  a  striking 
moment  or  textual  phrase.  Over  the  course  of  the  four  operas,  each  of  these  themes 
builds  up  its  own  referential  power,  so  that  a  restatement  brings  with  it  the  accumu- 
lated emotional  force  of  everything  the  viewer  has  witnessed  throughout  the  course  of 
the  extraordinary  tale,  culminating,  finally,  in  an  ecstatic  cleansing  of  the  evil  through 
the  redemptive  power  of  love. 

The  first  act  of  Die  Walkiire  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  popular  extended  seg- 
ments of  the  entire  tetralogy.  Because  it  introduces  human  characters  for  the  first 
time,  compared  to  the  gods  and  giants  of  Das  Rheingold,  its  musical  content  has  rela- 
tively few  links  with  the  preceding  opera  (except  for  the  quotation  of  the  Valhalla 
theme  just  mentioned).  As  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  begin  to  recognize  their  growing 
love  for  one  another,  the  music  soars  in  a  lush  and  burgeoning  ecstasy  that  culmi- 
nates only  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  —  not  a  moment  too  soon!  —  as  Siegmund  passion- 
ately draws  Sieglinde  to  him. 

Wagner's  technique,  with  its  extensive  orchestral  passages,  requires  of  his  actors 
not  only  great  musicianship  and  vocal  ability,  but  also  striking  mimetic  talents.  Time 
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and  time  again  they  must  suggest  feelings,  moods,  and  relationships  wordlessly,  while 
the  orchestra  carries  the  burden  of  the  drama.  The  looks  of  growing  interest  that 
Sieglinde  and  Siegmund  give  one  another  early  in  the  act,  when  she  brings  the 
exhausted  stranger  something  to  drink;  the  meaningful  glance  that  Sieglinde  later 
casts  at  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  attempting  to  draw  Siegmund's  attention  to  the  sword 
there  without  alerting  her  husband;  the  questioning  glances  of  Hunding,  as  he  stands 
on  the  threshhold  of  his  house  and  confronts  a  stranger  with  his  wife  —  these  are  only 
a  few  of  the  many  moments  in  the  Ring  in  which  the  singers'  facial  expressions  and 
body  language  join  with  the  eloquent  commentary  of  the  orchestra  to  raise  the  emo- 
tional thermometer. 

Though  the  music  builds  gradually  from  the  beginning  of  the  scene  —  Siegmund's 
sudden  arrival,  in  the  last  stages  of  exhaustion  —  to  its  ecstatic  conclusion,  Wagner 
carefully  crafts  the  score  in  a  series  of  carefully  planned  rising  arcs  with  momentary 
high  points  followed  by  a  slight  falling  off  of  tension,  but  with  no  complete  stops. 
After  the  orchestral  interlude  that  depicts  the  raging  storm  from  which  Siegmund 
seeks  shelter,  the  act  is  cast  in  three  large  segments,  each  marked  by  Wagner  as  a 
scene.  The  first  of  these  is  relatively  conversational,  as  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  make 
one  another's  acquaintance  and  she  makes  it  clear  that  her  marriage  is  an  unhappy 
one.  The  arrival  of  Hunding  begins  the  second  segment,  dominated  by  the  two  men. 
Siegmund's  narrative  begins  in  a  relatively  conversational  style,  its  moods  changing  as 
he  recounts  his  life,  both  in  its  happy  and  sad  elements.  As  his  tale  draws  nearer  to 
the  present,  it  becomes  more  passionate  in  expression.  Here,  as  often  in  a  Wagnerian 
monologue,  the  final  words  are  set  to  a  poignant  musical  phrase  that  lingers  in  the 
memory,  becoming  itself  a  referential  theme  to  be  heard  later.  Hunding's  response  — 
dominated  in  the  orchestra  by  the  rough  martial  rhythm  that  marked  his  arrival  —  is 
to  challenge  Siegfried  to  battle  in  the  morning.  (He  is  safe  for  the  night,  since,  having 
been  fed  by  Sieglinde  upon  his  arrival,  he  is  regarded  as  a  "guest"  who  must  be 
granted  certain  courtesies  and  protection.) 

The  final  scene  begins  with  Siegmund's  second  monologue,  a  more  passionate  one 
than  the  autobiographical  account  heard  earlier.  He  calls  upon  Walse  to  make  good 
on  a  promise  that  he  would  provide  Siegmund  with  a  sword  in  the  hour  of  his  greatest 
need.  Sieglinde's  arrival  — she  has  drugged  her  husband  into  a  sound  sleep  — sets  off 
the  culminating  musical  arch  of  the  act,  rising  in  a  series  of  shorter  curves  to  the  cli- 
max. She  recounts  her  unhappy  marriage  and  the  incident  of  the  sword  in  the  tree, 
expressing  the  wish  that  she  might  find  at  once  the  hero  who  could  draw  it  forth. 
Siegmund  embraces  her  warmly,  and  at  the  height  of  his  rapture,  the  door  to  the 
house  suddenly  flies  open  to  reveal  a  moonlit  spring  night.  This  sets  off  a  lyrical  inter- 
lude in  which  first  Siegmund  then  Sieglinde  sing  ardently  of  spring. 

As  they  continue  in  duet,  each  marvels  at  the  feeling  that  the  sight  of  the  other  has 
engendered,  evoking  memories  of  their  nearly-forgotten  childhood.  Here,  finally,  Sieg- 
linde asks  Siegmund  about  his  father  and  he  gives  the  name,  Walse,  by  which  she 
knew  him.  Now  she  knows  he  is  her  brother,  that  the  sword  is  intended  for  him, 
placed  in  the  tree  by  their  father.  With  a  mighty  wrenching  tug,  he  pulls  the  sword 
from  the  tree,  claiming  both  it  and  Sieglinde  as  his  own,  while  the  orchestra  weaves 
the  musical  themes  of  this  act  into  a  powerful  concluding  statement. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Maurice  J.E.  Brown's  Schubert:  A  Critical  Biography  is  probably  the  best  such  vol- 
ume, though  it  does  not  incorporate  the  most  recent  research  (Da  Capo).  The  Schu- 
bert article  by  Brown  and  Eric  Sams  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians  has  been  reprinted  as  The  New  Grove  Schubert  (Norton  paperback).  Brown 
has  also  provided  a  book  on  the  symphonies  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of 
Washing-ton  paperback).  Otto  Erich  Deutsch's  Schubert:  A  Documentary  Biography 
(Dent)  and  his  Schubert:  Memoirs  by  his  Friends  (Da  Capo)  are  valuable,  but  one 
must  be  careful  sorting  out  fact  from  fiction  in  the  latter.  (It  was  Deutsch,  by  the 
way,  who  compiled  the  chronological  catalogue  of  Schubert's  works,  giving  us  the  "D." 
numbers  by  which  they  are  identified.)  Arthur  Hutchings  has  written  a  biography  of 
Schubert  for  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback).  For  a  recording  of 
the  Third  Symphony,  I'd  recommend  Claudio  Abbado  with  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of 
Europe  (Deutsche  Grammophon,  on  a  single  disc  with  No.  4,  the  Tragic,  or  in  a  five- 
disc  set  with  all  the  symphonies  plus  the  incidental  music  to  Rosamunde) .  Karl 
Bohm's  recording  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  is  available  only  as  part  of  a  complete 
set  (DG,  four  discs);  likewise  Neville  Marriner's  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in- 
the-Fields  (Philips,  six  discs,  including  a  ''finished"  Unfinished  Symphony  recon- 
structed by  Brian  Newbould  from  sketches  and  fragments,  as  well  as  completed  ver- 
sions of  the  E  major  symphony  and  several  late  sketches  left  by  the  composer  at  his 
death). 

The  vast  Wagner  literature  constantly  grows  larger,  but  the  most  important  books 
continue  to  remain  available.  Ernest  Newman's  indispensable  four-volume  Life  of 
Richard  Wagner  has  been  reprinted  in  paperback  (Cambridge  University  Press),  as 
has  his  treatment  of  The  Wagner  Operas,  which  offers  detailed  historical  and  musical 
analysis  of  Wagner's  operas  from  The  Flying  Dutchman  through  Parsifal  (Knopf;  in 
paperback  from  Princeton  University  Press).  Wagner's  autobiography,  My  Life,  is  also 
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available  in  paperback,  in  a  translation  by  Mary  Whittall  (Cambridge  University 
Press).  Newman's  Wagner  as  Man  and  Artist,  a  single-volume  "psychological  esti- 
mate" (Newman's  own  phrase),  is  still  important,  even  though  it  was  written  early  in 
the  century,  when  much  crucial  research  material  was  unavailable  (Limelight  paper- 
back). The  New  Grove  Wagner,  in  the  series  of  biographies  drawn  from  The  New 
Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  provides  discussion  of  the  life  and  music  by 
John  Deathridge  and  Carl  Dahlhouse,  respectively  (Norton  paperback).  The  compre- 
hensive entry  in  The  New  Grove  itself  is  by  Dahlhaus,  Curt  von  Westernhagen,  and 
Robert  Bailey.  Bryan  Magee's  thoughtful  and  thought-provoking  Aspects  of  Wagner 
has  appeared  in  a  newly  revised  and  expanded  edition  (Oxford  University  paperback). 
Wagner  on  Music  and  Drama,  edited  by  Albert  Goldman  and  Evert  Sprinchorn,  offers 
a  representative  sampling  of  Wagner's  own  writings  in  the  time-honored  translations 
of  William  Ashton  Ellis  (Da  Capo  paperback).  A  good  single  volume  on  Wagner's  life 
and  work  is  The  Wagner  Companion,  a  collection  of  essays  edited  by  Peter  Burbridge 
and  Richard  Sutton  (Cambridge  paperback).  Other  useful  biographies  include  Robert 
W.  Gutman's  Richard  Wagner:  The  Man,  his  Mind,  and  his  Music  (Harvest  paper- 
back) and  Curt  von  Westernhagen 's  Wagner:  A  Biography,  translated  by  Mary  Whit- 
tall (Cambridge  University  Press),  as  well  as  two  more  recent  additions  to  the  Wag- 
ner bibliography:  Derek  Watson's  Richard  Wagner  (Schirmer)  and  Martin  Gregor- 
Dellin's  Richard  Wagner:  His  Life,  his  Work,  his  Century  (Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich).  Wagner:  A  Documentary  Study,  compiled  and  edited  by  Herbert  Barth, 
Dietrich  Mack,  and  Egon  Voss,  is  an  absorbing  and  fascinating  collection  of  pictures, 
facsimiles,  and  prose,  the  latter  drawn  from  the  writings  and  correspondence  of  Wag- 
ner and  his  contemporaries  (Oxford  University  Press).  Another  fascinating  view  of  the 
composer's  life  is  provided  by  Cosima  Wagner's  Diaries,  in  two  very  large  volumes 
covering  the  years  1869-77  and  1878-83  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich). 

Bernard  Haitink  has  recorded  Wagner's  complete  Ring  for  EMI  with  the  Bavarian 
Radio  Symphony  Orchestra;  his  Sieglinde  and  Siegmund  are  Cheryl  Studer  and 
Reiner  Goldberg.  Jeannine  Altmeyer,  the  Brunnhilde  in  the  Ring  under  Marek  Jan- 
owski  on  Eurodisc  CDs,  was  the  Sieglinde  in  Bayreuth's  centennial  Ring  production 
by  Patrice  Chereau,  conducted  by  Pierre  Boulez;  though  the  audio  release  is  currently 
unavailable,  the  video  is  available  on  cassette  and  laserdisc  (Philips).  Gary  Lakes 
sings  Siegmund  to  Jessye  Norman's  Sieglinde  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera's  Ring  cycle 
conducted  by  James  Levine  (Deutsche  Grammophon,  on  CD,  videocassette,  and  laser- 
disc). Wagner  obviously  intended  his  operas  to  be  taken  whole,  but  the  first  act  of  Die 
Walkilre  has  long  maintained  an  independent  life  in  concert  performance.  Two  histori- 
cal recordings,  each  on  a  single  CD  in  excellent,  digitally  remastered  monaural  sound, 
must  be  mentioned  first:  Bruno  Walter's  with  Lotte  Lehmann,  Lauritz  Melchoir,  and 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  from  1935  (budget-priced  on  EMI),  and  a  1944  German 
radio  broadcast  with  Margarete  Teschemacher  and  Max  Lorenz  with  the  Saxon  State 
Orchestra  under  Karl  Elmendorff  s  direction  (Preiser).  There  is  also  an  exciting  per- 
formance of  the  final  scene,  beginning  with  Siegmund's  sword  monologue  ("Ein 
Schwert  verhiess  mir  der  Vater..."),  featuring  Helen  Traubel  and  Lauritz  Melchior  in 
a  Toscanini  recording  with  the  NBC  Symphony  (RCA,  with  the  Siegfried  Idyll,  the 
Prelude  and  Love-death  from  Tristan,  and  "Ride  of  the  Valkyries").  As  to  more  mod- 
ern recordings  of  the  first  act  alone,  I  can  recommend  Susan  Dunn's  Sieglinde  on 
Lorin  Maazel's  Pittsburgh  Symphony  disc,  but  her  Siegmund  is  inadequate  (Telarc). 
Among  the  most  important  Siegmunds  and  Sieglindes  of  recent  decades  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  complete  recordings  of  Die  Walkilre  were  Leonie  Rysanek,  who  recorded 
Sieglinde  with  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  (Angel,  opposite  Ludwig  Suthaus's  Siegmund) 
and  "live"  at  Bayreuth  with  Karl  Bohm  (Philips,  with  James  King  as  Siegmund),  and 
Jon  Vickers,  who  recorded  Siegmund  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  (London,  opposite  Gre 
Brouwenstijn's  Sieglinde)  and  Herbert  von  Karajan  (DG,  opposite  Gundula  Janowitz). 

-M.M. 
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Anthony  Is  The  Complete 
City  Directory.  His  Knowledge 
Would  Shame  Even  The  Most 
Seasoned  Guidebook  Writer's.  „ 


ii;?= 


He  has  the  entire  city  or  Boston  mapped  out  in  his  mind,  and  the  warmth  and 
rriendliness  or  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel  written  all  over  his  race.  And  he  11  gladly  orrer 
you  both,  anytime.  Because,  like  the  rest  or  the  proud  and  helprul 
staid  at  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel  in  Boston,  Anthony  realizes  that  the 
impression  you  have  or  his  city  and  hotel,  depends  in  part,  on  the 
impression  you  have  or  him.  Such  dedication  to  service  enhances 
your  stay  and  rearrirms  our  helier  that  in  these  value-conscious  times, 
the  demands  or  your  trip  should  demand  nothing  less  than 
Four  Seasons  Hotels. 


-Four 
Seasons 
Hotel 

BOSTON 


200  Boylston  Street  Boston,  MA  02116  Pnone  (617)  338-4400  or  (800)  332-3442 

one  of  'ThefJeaduqfHotels  oftheFWorld '" 
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NORTH  AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 

DAVID  B.  STONE  •  HANS  H.  ESTIN  •  JACOB  F.  BROWN  II 
JOHN  H.  GRUMMON  •  EARL  E.  WATSON  III  •  JOHN  M.  REYNOLDS 

Providing 

Investment  and  Financial  Services 

for  Individuals  and  Families 

TEN  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  SUITE  300 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02109  •  617-695-2100 


Tower  Records  has 
the  largest  selection  of 
Classical,  Opera  and 
Chamber  music. 


(Located  3  blocks 

from  Symphony  Hall) 


TOWER  RECOR 

COMING  TO 

HARVARD  SO 


«R«iQsra 


BOSTON    Mass.  Ave.  at  Newbury 

Hynes  Convention  Center/ICA  <£>  stop  on  the  Green  Line 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture, 


This  year,  there  is  a  $10.4  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn  — and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual 
Fund  — and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  today.  Because  without 
you,  the  picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


~i 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1991-92  season.  (Friends'  benefits 

begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable  to  the  Boston 

Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


Name 


Tel.. 


Address. 
City 


State 


Zip 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Cf^ '^y  '^^"^ 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251.  KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 
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Die  Walkiire,  Act  I 


The  Valkyrie,  Act  I 


Text  by  Richard  Wagner 

English  translation  by  Steven  Ledbetter 

(Translation  used  by  permission 

of  Telare  Records  ©1991) 


Erster  Aufzug 

Das  Innere  eines  Wohnraumes 

In  der  Mitte  steht  der  Stamm  einer 
mdchtigen  Esche,  dessen  stark  erhabene 
Wurzeln  sich  weithin  in  den  Erdboden 
verlieren;  von  seinem  Wipfel  ist  der  Baum 
durch  ein  gezimmertes  Dach  geschieden, 
welches  so  durchschnitten  ist,  dass  der 
Stamm  und  die  nach  alien  Seiten  hin 
sich  ausstreckenden  Aste  durch  genau 
entsprechende  Offnungen  hindurchgehen; 
von  dem  belaubten  Wipfel  wird  angenom- 
men,  dass  er  sich  ilber  dieses  Dach  aus- 
breite.  Um  den  Eschenstamm,  als  Mit- 
telpunkt,  ist  nun  ein  Saal  gezimmert;  die 
Wande  sind  aus  roh  behauenem  Holzwerk, 
hier  und  da  mit  geflochtenen  und 
gewebten  Decken  behangen.  Rechts  in  Vor- 
dergrunde  steht  der  Herd,  dessen  Rauch- 
fang  seitwarts  zum  Dache  hinausfuhrt; 
hinter  dem  Herde  befindet  sich  ein  innerer 
Raum,  gleich  einem  Vorratsspeicher,  zu 
dem  man  auf  einigen  hblzernen  Stufen 
hinaufsteigt;  davor  hdngt,  halb  zuruckge- 
schlagen,  eine  geflochtene  Decke.  Im  Hin- 
tergrunde  eine  Eingangstur  mit  schlich- 
tem  Holzriegel.  Links  die  Tilr  zu  einem 
inneren  Gemache,  zu  dem  gleichfalls 
Stufen  hinauffuhren;  weiter  vornen  auf 
derselben  Seite  ein  Tisch  mit  einer  breiten, 
an  der  Wand  angezimmerten  Bank 
dahinter  und  holzernen  Schemeln  davor. 

Ein  kurzes  Orchestervorspiel  von  hefti- 
ger,  stiirmischer  Bewegung  leitet  ein.  Als 
der  Vorhang  aufgeht,  bffnet  Siegmund  von 
aussen  hastig  die  Eingangstur  und  tritt 
ein;  es  ist  gegen  Abend,  starkes  Gewitter, 
im  Begriff,  sich  zu  legen.  Siegmund  halt 
einen  Augenblick  den  Riegel  in  der  Hand 
und  uberblickt  den  Wohnraum;  er  scheint 
von  ubermassiger  Anstrengung  erschbpft; 
sein  Gewand  und  Aussehen  zeigen,  dass  er 
sich  auf  der  Flucht  befinde.  Da  er  nie- 
mand  gewahrt,  schliesst  er  die  Tilr  hinter 
sich,  schreitet  auf  den  Herd  zu  und  wirft 
sich  dort  ermattet  auf  eine  Decke  von 
Barenfell. 


Act  I 

Inside  a  dwelling 

In  the  middle  stands  a  mighty  ash-tree, 
whose  prominent  roots  spread  wide  and 
are  lost  in  the  ground.  The  top  of  the  tree 
is  cut  off  by  a  jointed  roof,  pierced  so  that 
the  trunk  and  boughs,  which  branch  out 
on  every  side,  pass  through  it,  through 
openings  made  to  fit  exactly.  We  assume 
that  the  top  of  the  tree  spreads  out  above 
the  roof.  Around  the  trunk  of  the  ash,  as 
the  center,  a  room  has  been  built.  The 
walls  are  of  rough-cut  wood,  hung  here 
and  there  with  woven  rugs.  In  the  right 
foreground  is  a  hearth,  the  chimney  of 
which  goes  up  sideways  to  the  roof 
Behind  the  hearth  is  another  room,  like  a 
storeroom,  reached  by  a  few  steps.  In  front 
of  it,  half-drawn,  is  a  plaited  hanging.  At 
the  back,  an  entry  with  a  simple  wooden 
latch.  Left,  the  door  to  an  inner  chamber, 
similarly  reached  by  steps.  Downstage  on 
the  same  side,  a  table  with  a  broad  bench 
fastened  to  the  wall  with  wooden  stools  in 
front  of  it. 


A  short  orchestral  prelude  of  violent, 
stormy  character  opens  the  scene.  When 
the  curtain  rises,  Siegmund  hurriedly 
opens  the  door  from  without  and  enters.  It 
is  near  evening;  a  fierce  thunderstorm  is 
just  ending.  For  a  moment,  Siegmund 
keeps  his  hand  on  the  latch  and  looks 
around  the  room.  He  seems  to  be 
exhausted  by  great  exertions.  His  clothing 
and  general  appearance  proclaim  him  to 
be  a  fugitive.  Seeing  no  one,  he  closes  the 
door  behind  him,  walks  to  the  hearth,  and 
throws  himself  down  there,  exhausted,  on 
a  bearskin  rug. 
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Erste  Szene 


Scene  One 


SIEGMUND 
Wes  Herd  dies  auch  sei, 
hier  muss  ich  rasten. 

(Er  sinkt  zuriick  und  bleibt  einige  Zeit 
regungslos  ausgestreckt.  Sieglinde  tritt  aus 
der  Tiir  des  inneren  Gemaches.  Sie 
glaubte  ihren  Mann  heimgekehrt;  ihre  ern- 
ste  Miene  zeigt  sich  dann  verwundert,  als 
sie  einen  Fremden  am  Herde  ausgestreckt 
sieht.) 

SIEGLINDE  (nock  im  Hintergrunde) 
Ein  fremder  Mann? 
Thn  muss  ich  fragen. 

(Sie  tritt  ruhig  einige  Schritte  naher.) 

Wer  kam  ins  Haus 
und  liegt  dort  am  Herd? 

(Da  Siegmund  sich  nicht  regt,  tritt  sie 
noch  etwas  naher  und  betrachtet  ihn.) 

Mude  liegt  er 
von  Weges  Munn: 
schwanden  die  Sinne  ihm? 
Ware  er  siech? 


SIEGMUND 

To  whomever  this  hearth  belongs, 

here  I  must  rest. 

(He  sinks  back  and  remains  for  a  time 
stretched  out,  motionless.  Sieglinde  enters 
from  the  door  of  the  inner  room,  thinking 
that  her  husband  has  returned.  Her  som- 
bre look  changes  to  one  of  surprise  when 
she  sees  a  stranger  on  the  hearth.) 

SIEGLINDE  (still  at  the  back) 

A  strange  man? 

I  must  question  him. 

(Quietly  she  comes  a  few  steps  closer.) 

Who  came  into  the  house 

and  is  now  lying  there  on  the  hearth? 

(Siegmund  does  not  move;  she  comes  a 
little  closer  and  looks  at  him.) 

He  lies  exhausted 

from  the  strain  of  his  travels. 

Has  he  fainted? 

Could  he  be  sick? 


(Sie  neigt  sich  zu  ihm  herab  und  lauscht.)       (She  bends  over  him  and  listens.) 


Noch  schwillt  ihm  der  Atem; 

das  Auge  nur  schloss  er. 
Mutig  dunkt  mich  der  Mann, 
sank  er  mild  auch  hin. 

SIEGMUND 

(fdhrt  jah  mit  dem  Haupt  in  die  Hohe) 

Ein  Quell!  Ein  Quell! 

SIEGLINDE 

Erquickung  schaff  ich. 

(Sie  nimmt  schnell  ein  Trinkhorn,  geht 
damit  aus  dem  Hause,  kommt  zuriick  und 
reicht  das  gefiillte  Trinkhorn  Siegmund.) 

Labung  biet  ich 
dem  lechzenden  Gaumen: 
Wasser,  wie  du  gewollt! 

SIEGMUND 

(trinkt  und  reicht  ihr  das  Horn  zuriick. 
Als  er  ihr  mit  dem  Haupte  Dank  zuwinkt, 
haftet  sein  Blick  mit  steigender  Teilnahme 
an  ihren  Mienen.) 
Kuhlender  Labung 


He  is  still  breathing: 
he  just  closed  his  eyes  to  rest. 
I  think  the  man  seems  valiant, 
though  he  is  exhausted  now. 

SIEGMUND 

(suddenly  raising  his  head) 

A  drink!  A  drink! 

SIEGLINDE 

I'll  bring  something  to  refresh  you. 

(She  quickly  takes  a  drinking-horn  and 
goes  out  with  it;  returning  with  it  filled, 
she  offers  it  to  Siegmund.) 

I  offer  refreshment 
to  your  parched  lips: 
water,  as  you  requested! 

SIEGMUND 

(drinks,  and  hands  the  horn  back  to  her; 
his  glance  fastens  on  her  features  with 
growing  interest.) 

Cooling  comfort 
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gab  mir  der  Quell, 

des  Miiden  Last 

machte  er  leicht; 

erfrischt  ist  der  Mut, 

das  Aug'  erfreut 
des  Sehens  selige  Lust. 
Wer  ist's,  der  so  mir  es  labt? 

SIEGLINDE 

Dies  Haus  und  dies  Weib 

sind  Hundings  Eigen; 
gastlich  gonn'  er  dir  Rast: 
harre,  bis  heim  er  kehrt! 

SIEGMUND 

Waffenlos  bin  ich: 
dem  wunden  Gast 
wird  dein  Gatte  nicht  wehren. 

SIEGLINDE  (mit  besorgter  Hast) 
Die  Wunden  weise  mir  schnell! 

SIEGMUND 

(springt  lebhaft  vom  Lager  zum  Sitz  auf) 

Gering  sind  sie, 

der  Rede  nieht  wert; 

noch  fiigen  des  Leibes 

Glieder  sieh  fest. 
Hatten  halb  so  stark  wie  mein  Arm 
Schild  und  Speer  mir  gehalten, 
nimmer  floh  ich  dem  Feind; 
doch  zerschellten  mir  Speer  und  Schild. 

Der  Feinde  Meute 

hetzte  mich  mud, 

Gewitterbrunst 

brach  meinen  Leib; 
doch  schneller,  als  ich  der  Meute, 
schwand  die  Miidigkeit  mir; 
sank  auf  die  Lider  mir  Nacht, 
die  Sonne  lacht  mir  nun  neu. 

SIEGLINDE 

(geht  nach  dem  Speicher,  fiillt  ein  Horn 
mit  Met  und  reicht  es  Siegmund  mit 
freundlicher  Bewegtheit) 

Des  seimigen  Metes 

siissen  Trank 
mogst  du  mir  nicht  verschmahn. 

SIEGMUND 

Schmecktest  du  mir  ihn  zu? 

(Sieglinde  nippt  am  Home  und  reicht  es 
ihm  wieder.  Siegmund  tut  einen  langen 


that  drink  gave  me; 

it  lightened 

the  weary  man's  burden. 

My  spirits  are  refreshed, 

my  eye  enjoys 

the  blissful  pleasure  of  sight. 

Who  is  it  who  has  restored  me  thus? 

SIEGLINDE 

This  house  and  this  woman 

belong  to  Hunding; 

as  his  guest  he  will  grant  you  rest; 

wait  here  until  he  returns  home. 

SIEGMUND 

I  am  weaponless; 

your  husband 

will  not  spurn  the  wounded  guest. 

SIEGLINDE  (with  anxious  haste) 
Show  me  your  wounds  at  once! 

SIEGMUND 

(quickly  springs  up  to  a  sitting  position) 

They  are  slight, 

not  worth  speaking  of. 

My  bones  and  limbs 

are  still  firmly  connected. 

If  my  shield  and  spear 

had  been  half  so  strong  as  my  arm, 

I  would  never  have  fled  my  foes; 

but  my  spear  and  shield  shattered. 

The  enemies'  hounds 

hunted  me  to  exhaustion, 

the  storm's  violence 

wore  me  out; 

yet  my  weariness  has  fled  faster 

than  I  the  pack  of  hounds; 

though  night  had  covered  my  eyes, 

the  sun  now  shines  upon  me  anew. 

SIEGLINDE 

(goes  to  the  storeroom,  fills  a  horn  with 

mead,  and  offers  it  to  Siegmund  with 

friendly  eagerness) 

The  sweet  drink 

of  honeyed  mead 

you  will  surely  not  refuse. 

SIEGMUND 

Will  you  taste  it  first? 

(Sieglinde  sips  from  the  horn  and  gives  it 
back  to  him.  Siegmund  takes  a  long 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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Zug,  indem  er  den  Blick  mit  wachsender 

drink,  while  his  gaze  rests  on  her  with 

Warme  auf  sie  heftet.  Er  setzt  so  das  Horn 

growing  warmth.  Still  gazing,  he  takes  the 

ab  und  lasst  es  langsam  sinken,  wdhrend 

horn  from  his  lips  and  lets  it  sink  slowly, 

der  Ausdruck  seiner  Miene  in  starke 

while  the  expression  on  his  face  tells  of 

Ergriffenheit  ubergeht.  Er  seufzt  tief  auf 

strong  emotion.  He  sighs  deeply,  and 

und  senkt  den  Blick  duster  zu  Boden.  Mit 

gloomily  lowers  his  gaze  to  the  ground. 

bebender  Stimme:) 

With  trembling  voice:) 

Einen  Unseligen  labtest  du: 

You  have  aided  an  unlucky  man; 

Unheil  wende 

may  my  wish  turn 

der  Wunsch  von  dir! 

misfortune  away  from  you! 

(Er  bricht  schnell  auf,  um  fortzugehen.) 

(He  starts  up  to  go.) 

Gerastet  hab  ich 

I  have  rested 

und  suss  geruht: 

and  been  sweetly  refreshed; 

weiter  wend  ich  den  Schritt. 

I'll  turn  my  step  onward. 

(Er  geht  nach  hinten.) 

(He  moves  toward  the  door  at  the  back.) 

1 

SIEGLINDE 

SIEGLINDE 

(lebhaft  sich  umwendend) 

(turning  around  quickly) 

Wer  verfolgt  dich,  dass  du  schon 

Who  is  pursuing  you,  that  you  flee 

\  - 

fliehst? 

so  quickly? 

SIEGMUND 

SIEGMUND 

(Von  ihrem  Rufe  gefesselt,  langsam  und 

(taken  by  her  cry;  slowly  and  sadly) 

duster) 

Misswende  folgt  mir, 

Misfortune  follows  me, 

wohin  ich  fliehe; 

wherever  I  flee; 

Misswende  naht  mir, 

misfortune  draws  near, 

wo  ich  mich  zeige. 

wherever  I  show  myself. 

Dir,  Frau,  doch  bleibe  sie  fern! 

From  you,  lady,  may  it  be  distant! 

Fort  wend  ich  Fuss  und  Blick! 

Onward  I  turn  my  step  and  my  gaze! 

(Er  schreitet  schnell  bis  zur  Tilr  und  hebt 

(He  strides  swiftly  to  the  door  and  lifts 

den  Riegel.) 

the  latch.) 

SIEGLINDE 

SIEGLINDE 

1 

(im  heftigen  Selbstvergessen  ihm 

(calling  to  him  with  impetuous  self- 

nachrufend) 

forgetfulness) 

So  bleibe  hier! 

Then  stay  here! 

Nicht  bringst  du  Unheil  dahin, 

You  cannot  bring  misfortune 

:      ' 

wo  Unheil  im  Hause  wohnt! 

where  misfortune  is  already  at  home. 

SIEGMUND 

SIEGMUND 

(bleibt  tief  erschiittert  stehen  und  forscht 

(deeply  moved,  remains  where  he  is;  he 

in  Sieglindes  Mienen;  diese  schldgt 

gazes  intently  at  Sieglinde,  who  lowers  her 

verschdmt  und  traurig  die  Augen 

eyes  in  embarrassment  and  sadness.  A 

nieder.  Langes  Schweigen.  Siegmund 

long  silence.  Siegmund  returns  into  the 

kehrt  zuruck.) 

room.) 

Wehwalt  hiess  ich  mich  selbst: 

Wehwalt  is  how  I  called  myself; 

Hunding  will  ich  erwarten. 

Hunding— I  will  await  him. 

(Er  lehnt  sich  an  den  Herd;  sein  Blick 

(He  leans  against  the  hearth;  his  eyes  fix 

haftet  mit  ruhiger  und  entschlossener  Teil- 

themselves  with  calm  and  steady  sympa- 

nahme an  Sieglinde:  diese  hebt  langsam 

thy  on  Sieglinde.  Slowly,  she  raises  her 

das  Auge  wieder  zu  ihm  auf  Beide  blicken 

eyes  again  to  his.  They  gaze  into  one 
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What  only  a 
tiffany  diamond  can  say 


It  speaks  with  a  singular  clarity  and  brilliance. 
Because  the  stone  is  superior.  Because  the  cut  is 
dedicated  to  brilliance  not  size.  A  Tiffany  ring  is  the 
very  definition  of  value;  for  less  than  you  may  have 
believed,  it  is  more  than  you  ever  imagined.  Each 
Tiffany  ring,  in  its  celebrated  platinum  setting, 
honors   the   most   important   commitment   of  all. 
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Pictured  from  left, 

diamonds  of  .89,  .74,  and 

1.17  carats  in  platinum  settings. 

To  receive  our  booklet 

How  to  Buy  a  Diamond, 

call  or  visit  Tiffany  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK     BEVERLY  HILLS     SAN  FRANCISCO     SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA     DALLAS 
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/  anticipate  changes  in  my  clients'  lives  and  finances  so  they  can  make  the  most 

"It's  My  Job 

of  those  changes.  I  make  suggestions  before  they're  needed  — whether  it's  refinancing 
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Sometimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  in  1982,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton-Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 
community  in 
Massachusetts. 

Now,  a  second 
and  final  opportu- 

CARLETON- WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Wmthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton-Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 

Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
are   Homes,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  corporation. 


sich  in  langem  Schweigen  mit  dem  Aus- 
druck  tiefster  Ergriffenheit  in  die  Augen.) 

Zweite  Szene 

Sieglinde  fdhrt  plbtzlich  auf,  lauscht  und 
hort  Hunding,  der  sein  Ross  aussen  zum 
Stall  fiihrt.  Sie  geht  hastig  zur  Tiir  und 
bffnet;  Hunding,  gewaffnet  mit  Schild  und 
Speer,  tritt  ein  und  halt  unter  der  Tiir, 
als  er  Siegmund  gewahrt.  Hunding  wen- 
det  sich  mit  einem  ernst  fragenden  Blick 
an  Sieglinde. 

SIEGLINDE 

(dem  Blicke  Hundings  entgegnend) 

Mud  am  Herd 

fand  ich  den  Mann: 
Not  fiihrt'  ihn  ins  Haus. 

HUNDING 
Du  labtest  ihn? 

SIEGLINDE 

Den  Gaumen  letz'  ich  ihm, 
gastlich  sorgt'  ich  sein! 

SIEGMUND 

(der  ruhig  und  fest  Hunding  beobachtet) 

Dach  und  Trank 

dank  ich  ihr: 
willst  du  dein  Weib  drum  schelten? 

HUNDING 

Heilig  ist  mein  Herd: 
heilig  sei  dir  mein  Haus! 

(Er  legt  seine  Waffen  ab  und  ubergibt  sie 
Sieglinde.  Zu  Sieglinde:) 

Rust  uns  Mannern  das  Mahl! 

(Sieglinde  hdngt  die  Waffen  an  Asten  des 
Eschenstammes  auf,  dann  holt  sie  Speise 
und  Trank  aus  dem  Speicher  und  riistet 
auf  dem  Tische  das  Nachtmahl. 
Unwillkiirlich  heftet  sie  wieder  den  Blick 
auf  Siegmund.  Hunding  misst  scharf  und 
verwundert  Siegmunds  Ziige,  die  er  mit 
denen  seiner  Frau  vergleicht;  fur  sich:) 

Wie  gleicht  er  dem  Weibe! 
Der  gleissende  Wurm 
glanzt  auch  ihm  aus  dem  Auge. 


another's  eyes,  during  a  long  silence,  with 
an  expression  of  deepest  emotion.) 

Scene  Two 

Suddenly  Sieglinde  starts,  listens,  and 
hears  Hunding,  who  is  outside  leading  his 
horse  to  the  stable.  She  goes  quickly  to  the 
door  and  opens  it.  Hunding,  armed  with 
shield  and  spear,  enters,  and  pauses  in  the 
doorway  on  perceiving  Siegmund.  He 
turns  to  Sieglinde  with  a  sternly  question- 
ing glance. 

SIEGLINDE 

(meeting  Hunding 's  look) 
Exhausted  on  the  hearth 
I  found  this  man; 
need  drove  him  to  the  house. 

HUNDING 

Did  you  give  him  something  to  eat? 

SIEGLINDE 

His  throat  I  refreshed, 

cared  for  him  as  a  guest. 

SIEGMUND 

(watching  Hunding  quietly  and  firmly) 

I  thank  her  for 

roof  and  drink; 

would  you  scold  your  wife  for  that? 

HUNDING 

Sacred  is  my  hearth; 

may  my  house  be  sacred  to  you. 

(He  removes  his  weapons  and  hands  them 
to  Sieglinde.  To  Sieglinde:) 

Prepare  the  meal  for  us  men. 

(Sieglinde  hangs  the  weapons  on  the 
branches  of  the  ash-tree,  then  gets  food 
and  drink  from  the  storeroom  and  pre- 
pares the  evening  meal.  Involuntarily  she 
turns  her  eyes  again  to  Siegmund.  Hund- 
ing looks  sharply  and  with  astonishment 
at  Siegmund 's  features,  comparing  them 
with  his  wife's;  aside:) 

How  like  the  woman  he  is! 
The  glittering  serpent 
shines  from  his  eyes  too. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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(Er  birgt  sein  Befremden  und  wendet  sich 
wie  unbefangen  zu  Siegmund.) 

Weit  her,  traun, 
kamst  du  des  Wegs; 
ein  Ross  nicht  ritt, 
der  Rast  hier  fand: 
welch  schlimme  Pfade 
schufen  dir  Pein? 

SIEGMUND 

Durch  Wald  und  Wiese, 

Heide  und  Hain, 

fegte  mich  Sturm 

und  starke  Not: 
nicht  kenn  ich  den  Weg,  den  ich  kam. 

Wohin  ich  irrte, 

weiss  ich  noch  minder: 
Kunde  gewann'  ich  des  gern. 

BUNDING 

(am  Tische  und  Siegmund  den  Sitz  bietend) 

Des  Dach  dich  deckt, 

des  Haus  dich  hegt, 
Hunding  heisst  der  Wirt; 

wendest  von  hier  du 

nach  West  den  Schritt, 

in  Hofen  reich 

hausen  dort  Sippen, 
die  Hundings  Ehre  behiiten. 
Gonnt  mir  Ehre  mein  Gast, 
wird  sein  Name  nun  mir  genannt. 

(Siegmund,  der  sich  am  Tisch  niederge- 
setzt,  blickt  nachdenklich  vor  sich  hin. 
Sieglinde,  die  sich  neben  Hunding,  Sieg- 
mund gegenilber,  gesetzt,  heftet  ihr  Auge 
mit  auffallender  Teilnahme  und  Span- 
nung  auf  diesen.  Hunding,  der  beide 
beobachtet:) 

Tragst  du  Sorge, 

mir  zu  vertraun, 
der  Frau  hier  gib  doch  Kunde: 
sieh,  wie  gierig  sie  dich  fragt! 

SIEGLINDE 

(unbefangen  und  teilnahmsvoll) 
Gast,  wer  du  bist, 
wiisst'  ich  gern. 

SIEGMUND 

(blickt  auf,  sieht  ihr  in  das  Auge,  und 

beginnt  ernst.) 

Friedmund  darf  ich  nicht  heissen; 


(He  hides  his  surprise  and  turns,  as  if 
unconcerned,  to  Siegmund.) 

From  far  afield,  truly, 
was  the  path  you  took  here; 
he  rode  no  horse 
who  found  rest  here: 
what  evil  path 
created  your  woes? 

SIEGMUND 

Through  forest  and  field, 

heather  and  copse, 

the  storm 

and  stern  necessity  drove  me; 

I  know  not  the  way  that  I  came. 

Where  I  have  wandered 

I  know  still  less; 

Gladly  would  I  learn  from  you. 

HUNDING 

(at  the  table,  motioning  Siegmund  to  sit) 

The  roof  that  covers  you, 

the  house  that  holds  you  — 

of  these  Hunding  is  the  owner. 

If  you  turn  your  step  from  here 

toward  the  west, 

in  rich  homesteads 

their  live  clans 

who  guard  Hunding' s  honor. 

My  guest  would  honor  me, 

if  he  made  his  name  known  to  me. 

(Siegmund,  who  has  sat  down  at  the  table, 
gazes  thoughtfully  in  front  of  him.  Sieg- 
linde who  has  seated  herself  next  to  Hund- 
ing, opposite  Siegmund,  fastens  her  eyes 
on  him  with  evident  sympathy  and 
intentness.  Hunding,  observing  them 
both:) 

If  you  fear 

to  trust  me, 

at  least  tell  the  woman  here; 

see  how  eagerly  she  asks  you! 

SIEGLINDE 

(unembarrassed  and  eager) 
Guest,  who  you  are 
I  would  gladly  know. 

SIEGMUND 

(looks  up,  gazes  into  her  eyes,  and  begins 
gravely.) 

Friedmund  [Peaceful]  I  may  not  be 
called: 
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Frohwalt  mocht  ich  wohl  sein: 

doeh  Wehwalt  muss  ich  mich  nennen. 

Wolfe,  der  war  mein  Vater; 
zu  zwei  kam  ich  zur  Welt, 
eine  Zwillingsschwester  und  ich. 

Fruh  schwanden  mir 

Mutter  und  Maid; 

die  mich  gebar 

und  die  mit  mir  sie  barg, 
kaum  hab  ich  je  sie  gekannt. 
Wehrlich  und  stark  war  Wolfe, 
der  Feinde  wuchsen  ihm  viel. 

Zum  Jagen  zog 

mit  dem  Jungen  der  Alte: 

von  Hetze  und  Harst 

einst  kehrten  sie  heim: 
da  lag  das  Wolfsnest  leer. 

Zu  Schutt  gebrannt 

der  prangende  Saal, 

zum  Stumpf  der  Eiche 

bluhender  Stamm; 

erschlagen  der  Mutter 

mutiger  Leib, 

verschwunden  in  Gluten 

der  Schwester  Spur. 
Uns  schuf  die  herbe  Not 
der  Neidinge  harte  Schar. 

Geachtet  floh 

der  Alte  mit  mir; 

lange  Jahre 

lebte  der  Junge 
mit  Wolfe  in  wilden  Wald: 

Manche  Jagd 

ward  auf  sie  gemacht; 

doch  mutig  wehrte 

das  Wolfspaar  sich. 

(zu  Hunding  geivandt) 

Ein  Wolfing  kundet  dir  das, 

den  als  "Wolfing"  mancher  wohl  kennt. 

HUNDING 

Wunder  und  wilde  Mare 

kundest  du,  kuhner  Gast, 

Wehwalt,  der  Wolfing! 

Mich  diinkt,  von  dem  wehrlichen  Paar 

vernahm  ich  dunkle  Sage, 

kannt'  ich  auch  Wolfe 

und  Wolfing  nicht. 

SIEGLINDE 

Doch  weiter  kunde,  Fremder: 
wo  weilt  dein  Vater  jetzt? 


Frohwalt  [Joyful]  I  should  like  to  be; 
yet  Wehwalt  [Woeful]  I  must  call 

myself. 
Wolfe  was  my  father; 
I  came  as  a  pair  into  the  world  — 
a  twin  sister  and  I. 
Early  on  I  lost 
both  mother  and  maiden, 
the  one  who  bore  me 
and  the  one  whom  she  sheltered  with  me, 
I  scarcely  knew  them. 
Valorous  and  strong  was  Wolfe, 
many  foes  came  up  against  him. 
Off  to  a  hunt  once 
went  the  old  man  with  the  youth. 
Once  from  chase  and  hunt 
they  returned  home: 
there  the  wolfs  nest  lay  empty. 
To  ashes  was  burned 
the  splendid  hall, 
to  a  stump  the  oak's 
blooming  trunk; 
struck  down  my  mother's 
valiant  body, 
lost  in  the  brands 
all  trace  of  my  sister. 
The  cruel  host  of  the  Neidings 
dealt  this  bitter  blow. 
Despised,  the  old  man 
fled  with  me; 
long  years 
the  youth  lived 
with  Wolfe  in  the  wild  woods: 
Many  a  hunt 
was  made  for  us, 
but  valiantly 
the  wolf-pair  defended  itself. 

(to  Hunding) 

A  wolf-cub  tells  you  this, 

whom  many  know  as  "Wolfling." 

HUNDING 

Wonders  and  strange  tales 
you  hint  of,  bold  guest, 
Woeful,  the  Wolfling! 
I  seem  to  think  I've  heard 
dark  tales  of  this  fighting  pair, 
though  I  never  knew  Wolfe 
or  Wolfling. 

SIEGLINDE 

But  go  on,  stranger: 
where  is  your  father  now? 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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SIEGMUND 

Ein  starkes  Jagen  auf  uns 

stellten  die  Neidinge  an: 

Der  Jager  viele 

fielen  den  Wolfen, 

in  Flucht  durch  den  Wald 

trieb  sie  das  Wild: 
wie  Spren  zerstob  uns  den  Feind. 
Doch  ward  ich  vom  Vater  versprengt; 

seine  Spur  verlor  ich, 

je  langer  ich  forschte: 

eines  Wolfes  Fell  nur 

traf  ich  im  Forst; 
leer  lag  das  vor  mir, 
den  Vater  fand  ich  nicht. 
Aus  dem  Wald  trieb  es  mich  fort; 
mich  drangt'  es  zu  Mannern  und  Frauen. 

Wieviel  ich  traf, 

wo  ich  sie  fand, 

ob  ich  um  Freund', 

um  Frauen  warb, 
immer  doch  war  ich  geachtet: 
Unheil  lag  auf  mir. 
Was  Rechtes  je  ich  riet, 
andern  diinkte  es  arg, 
was  schlimm  immer  mir  schien, 
andere  gaben  ihm  Gunst. 

In  Fehde  fiel  ich,  wo  ich  mich  fand, 

Zorn  traf  mich,  wohin  ich  zog; 

gehrt'  ich  nach  Wonne, 

weckt'  ich  nur  Weh: 
drum  musst'  ich  mich  Wehwalt  nennen; 
des  Wehes  waltet'  ich  nur. 

(Er  sieht  zu  Sieglinde  auf  und  gewahrt 
ihren  teilnehmenden  Blick.) 

HUNDING 

Die  so  leidig  Los  dir  beschied, 
nicht  hebte  dich  die  Norn': 
froh  nicht  griisst  dich  der  Mann, 
dem  fremd  als  Gast  du  nahst. 

SIEGLINDE 

Feige  nur  fiirchten  den, 

der  waffenlos  einsam  fahrt! 

Kunde  noch,  Gast, 

wie  du  im  Kampf 
zuletzt  die  Waffe  verlorst! 

SIEGMUND 

(immer  lebhafter) 
Ein  trauriges  Kind 
rief  mich  zum  Trutz: 
vermahlen  wollte 


SIEGMUND 

The  Neidings  began  a  strong 

attack  upon  us. 

Many  of  the  hunters 

fell  to  the  Wolves, 

in  flight  through  the  woods 

they  drove  the  wild  beasts; 

like  chaff  we  dispersed  the  foe. 

Yet  I  was  separated  from  my  father; 

I  lost  his  track, 

though  I  searched  for  it  long; 

his  wolf-skin  was  all 

I  found  in  the  forest; 

it  lay  empty  before  me; 

I  did  not  find  my  father. 

This  drove  me  out  of  the  forest, 

pressed  me  to  join  men  and  women. 

However  many  I  met, 

wherever  I  found  them, 

whether  I  sought  a  friend 

or  a  wife, 

everywhere  I  was  scorned. 

An  evil  fate  lay  upon  me. 

What  I  thought  was  just, 

others  deemed  wrong, 

what  seemed  evil  to  me, 

others  approved. 

I  fell  into  strife  wherever  I  was, 

Anger  struck  me  wherever  I  went; 

though  I  longed  for  joy, 

I  awakened  only  woe; 

therefore  I  must  call  myself  Woeful, 

for  I  am  full  of  nothing  but  woe. 

(He  turns  his  eyes  to  Sieglinde  and 
observes  her  sympathetic  glance.) 

HUNDING 

The  Norn  who  cast  so  sad  a  lot  for  you, 
had  no  love  for  you; 
No  man  greets  you  with  pleasure 
when  you,  a  stranger,  approach  as 
guest. 

SIEGLINDE 

Only  cowards  fear  one 

who  travels  alone,  weaponless! 

Now  tell  us,  guest, 

how  in  battle  you 

lost  your  weapon  at  the  last. 

SIEGMUND 

(still  livelier) 
A  sad  girl 
called  for  my  aid; 
her  kinsmen 
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der  Magen  Sippe 
dem  Mann  ohne  Minne  die  Maid. 

Wider  den  Zwang 

zog  ieh  zum  Schutz, 

der  Dranger  Tross 

traf  ich  im  Kampf: 
dem  Sieger  sank  der  Feind. 
Erschlagen  lagen  die  Briider: 
die  Leichen  umschlang  da  die  Maid, 
den  Grimm  verjagt'  ihr  der  Gram. 
Mit  wilder  Tranen  Flut 
betroff  sie  weinend  die  Wal: 
um  des  Mordes  der  eignen  Briider 
klagte  die  unsel'ge  Braut. 

Der  Erschlagnen  Sippen 

sturmten  daher; 

iibermachtig 

achzten  naeh  Rache  sie; 

rings  um  die  Statte 

ragten  mir  Feinde. 

Doch  von  der  Wal 

wich  nicht  die  Maid; 

mit  Schild  und  Speer 

schirmt'  ich  sie  lang, 

bis  Speer  und  Schild 

im  Harst  mir  zerhaun. 
Wund  und  waffenlos  stand  ich  — 
sterben  sah  ich  die  Maid: 
mich  hetzte  das  wiitende  Heer  — 
auf  den  Leichen  lag  sie  tot. 

(Mit  einem  Blicke  voll  schmerzlichen 
Feuers  auf  Sieglinde) 

Nun  weisst  du,  fragende  Frau, 
warum  ich  Friedmund  —  nicht  heisse! 

(Er  steht  auf  und  schreitet  auf  den  Herd 
zu.  Sieglinde  blickt  erbleichend  und  tief 
erschiittert  zu  Boden.) 

HUNDING 

(erhebt  sich.) 

Ich  weiss  ein  wildes  Geschlecht, 

nicht  heilig  ist  ihm 

was  andern  hehr: 
verhasst  ist  es  alien  und  mir. 
Zur  Rache  ward  ich  gerufen, 

Suhne  zu  nehmen 

fur  Sippenblut: 

zu  spat  kam  ich 

und  kehre  nun  heim, 


wanted  to  marry  the  girl 

to  a  man  whom  she  did  not  love. 

Against  this  compulsion 

I  moved  to  protect  her, 

joining  battle  with 

those  who  coerced  her. 

The  foe  fell  to  the  victor. 

Her  brothers  lay  dead. 

Now  the  maiden  embraced  the  dead; 

her  grief  drove  out  her  rage. 

With  a  wild  flood  of  tears 

she  bathed  the  battlefield; 

over  the  death  of  her  own  brothers 

the  unhappy  bride  cried  out. 

The  kinsmen  of  the  dead 

stormed  out; 

above  all  else 

they  longed  for  revenge; 

around  the  place 

ranged  my  foes. 

Yet  from  the  battlefield 

the  maid  would  not  go; 

with  shield  and  spear 

I  long  protected  her, 

until  spear  and  shield 

were  hacked  from  me. 

Wounded  and  weaponless  I  stood  — 

I  saw  the  maiden  die. 

The  furious  host  pursued  me  — 

on  the  bodies  she  lay  dead. 

(With  a  glance  filled  with  sorrowful  fervor 
toward  Sieglinde) 

Now  you  know,  questioning  woman, 
why  I  am  not  called  Friedmund! 

(He  stands  up  and  walks  to  the  hearth. 
Sieglinde,  pale  and  deeply  stirred,  lowers 
her  eyes.) 

HUNDING 

(rises.) 

I  know  a  wild  race; 

they  do  not  hold  sacred 

what  others  respect; 

they  are  hated  by  all  men  — and  me. 

I  was  summoned  for  vengeance, 

to  take  atonement 

for  the  blood  of  my  kinsmen; 

I  arrived  too  late 

and  now  return  home 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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des  flucht'gen  Frevlers  Spur 
im  eignen  Haus  zu  erspahn. 

(Er  geht  herab.) 

Mein  Haus  hutet 

Wolfing,  dich  heut: 
fur  die  Nacht  nahm  ich  dich  auf: 

mit  starker  Waffe 

doch  wehre  dich  morgen: 
zum  Kampfe  kies  ich  den  Tag: 
fin*  Tote  zahlst  du  mir  Zoll. 

(Sieglinde  schreitet  mit  besorgter  Gebarde 
zwischen  die  beiden  Manner  vor.  Hund- 
ing,  harsch:) 

Fort  aus  dem  Saal! 

Saume  hier  nicht! 
Den  Nachttrunk  riiste  mir  drin 
und  harre  mein  zur  Ruh'. 

(Sieglinde  steht  eine  Weile  unentschieden 
und  sinnend.  Sie  wendet  sich  langsam 
und  zbgernd  Schrittes  nach  dem  Speicher. 
Dort  halt  sie  wieder  an  und  bleibt,  in 
Sinnen  verloren,  mit  halb  abgewandtem 
Gesicht  stehen.  Mit  ruhigem  Entschluss 
bffnet  sie  den  Schrein,  fullt  ein  Trinkhorn 
und  schuttet  aus  eine  Biichse  Wiirze 
hinein.  Dann  wendet  sie  das  Auge  auf 
Siegmund,  um  seinen  Blicke  zu  begegnen, 
den  dieser  fortwahrend  auf  sie  heftet.  Sie 
gewahrt  Hundings  Spahen  und  wendet 
sich  sogleich  zum  Schlafgemach.  Auf  den 
Stufen  kehrt  sie  sich  noch  einmal  um, 
heftet  das  Auge  sehnsuchtsvoll  auf  Sieg- 
mund und  deutet  mit  dem  Blicke  andau- 
ernd  und  mit  sprechender  Bestimmtheit 
auf  eine  Stelle  am  Eschenstamme.  Hund- 
ing  fdhrt  auf  und  treibt  sie  mit  einer  heft- 
igen  Gebarde  zum  Fortgehen  an.  Mit 
einem  letzten  Blick  auf  Siegmund  geht  sie 
in  das  Schlafgemach  und  schliesst  hinter 
sich  die  Tilr.  Hunding  nimmt  seine  Waf- 
fen  vom  Stamme  herab.) 

Mit  Waffen  wahrt  sich  der  Mann. 

(im  Abgehen  sich  zu  Siegmund  wendend) 

Dich,  Wolfing,  treffe  ich  morgen; 

mein  Wort  hortest  du  — 

hiite  dich  wohl! 

(Er  geht  mit  den  Waffen  in  das  Gemach; 
man  hort  ihn  von  innen  Riegel  schliessen.) 


to  find  the  fleeing  transgressor's  track 
in  my  own  house. 

(He  advances.) 

My  house  protects  you 

today,  Wolfing; 

for  the  night  I've  taken  you  in. 

But  with  a  strong  weapon 

arm  yourself  tomorrow; 

I  choose  the  day  for  battle; 

you'll  pay  the  toll  for  the  dead. 

(Sieglinde  steps  between  the  two  men  with 
anxious  gestures.  Hunding,  harshly:) 


Out  of  the  room! 

Don't  delay  here! 

Prepare  my  nightly  drink  within, 

and  await  me  for  bed. 

(Sieglinde  stands  awhile  undecided  and 
thoughtful.  Then  she  turns  slowly  and 
with  hesitating  steps  towards  the  store- 
room. There  she  again  pauses  and 
remains  standing,  lost  in  thought,  with 
her  face  half  turned  away.  With  quiet 
resolve  she  opens  the  cupboard,  fills  a 
drinking  horn,  and  shakes  some  spices 
into  it  from  a  container.  Then  she  turns 
her  eyes  on  Siegmund  so  as  to  meet  his 
gaze,  which  he  keeps  unceasingly  fixed  on 
her.  She  perceives  that  Hunding  is  watch- 
ing, and  goes  at  once  towards  the  bed- 
chamber. On  the  steps  she  turns  once 
more,  looks  yearningly  at  Siegmund,  and 
indicates  with  her  eyes,  persistently  and 
with  eloquent  earnestness,  a  particular 
spot  in  the  ash-tree's  trunk.  Hunding 
starts,  and  drives  her  with  a  violent  ges- 
ture from  the  room.  With  a  last  look  at 
Siegmund,  she  goes  into  the  bedchamber 
and  closes  the  door  behind  her.  Hunding 
takes  down  his  weapons  from  the 
treetrunk.) 

With  weapons  a  man  arms  himself. 
(turning  to  Siegmund,  as  he  leaves) 
I  shall  meet  you  tomorrow,  Wolfing; 
you  hear  my  words  — 
guard  yourself  well! 

(He  goes  into  the  chamber  with  his  weap- 
ons; the  closing  of  the  bolt  is  heard  from 
within.) 
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Dritte  Szene 

Siegmund  allein.  Es  ist  vollstandig  Nacht 
geworden;  der  Saal  ist  nur  noch  von 
einem  schwachen  Feuer  im  Herd  erhellt. 
Siegmund  lasst  sich,  nah  beim  Feuer,  auf 
dem  Lager  nieder  und  brutet  in  grosser 
innerer  Aufregung  eine  Zeitlang  vor  sich 
hin. 

SIEGMUND 

Ein  Schwert  verhiess  mir  der  Vater, 
ich  fand'  es  in  hochster  Not. 

Waffenlos  fiel  ich 

in  Feindes  Haus; 

seiner  Rache  Pfand, 

raste  ich  hier. 

Ein  Weib  sah  ich, 

wonnig  und  hehr: 

entzuckend  Bangen 

zehrt  mein  Herz. 
Zu  der  mich  nun  Sehnsucht  zieht, 
die  mit  siissem  Zauber  mich  sehrt, 
im  Zwange  halt  sie  der  Mann, 
der  mich  Wehrlosen  hohnt! 

Walse!  Walse! 

Wo  ist  dein  Schwert? 

Das  starke  Schwert 

das  im  Sturm  ich  schwange, 
bricht  mir  hervor  aus  der  Brust 
was  wiitend  das  Herz  noch  hegt? 

(Das  Feuer  bricht  zusammen;  es  fallt  aus 
der  aufsprilhenden  Glut  plbtzlich  ein  grel- 
ler  Schein  auf  die  Stelle  des  Eschen- 
stammes,  welche  Sieglindes  Blick  bezeich- 
net  hatte  und  an  der  man  jetzt  deutlich 
einen  Schwertgriff  haften  sieht.) 

Was  gleisst  dort  hell 

im  Glimmerschein? 

Welch  ein  Strahl  bricht 

aus  der  Esche  Stamm? 

Des  Blinden  Auge 

leuchtet  ein  Blitz: 
lustig  lacht  da  der  Blick. 

Wie  der  Schein  so  hehr 

das  Herz  mir  sengt! 

Ist  es  der  Blick 

der  bluhenden  Frau, 

den  dort  haftend 

sie  hinter  sich  liess, 
als  aus  dem  Saal  sie  schied? 


Scene  Three 

Siegmund  alone.  Night  has  fallen  com- 
pletely. The  room  is  lit  only  by  a  weak 
glow  from  the  fire  on  the  hearth.  Sieg- 
mund sinks  down  on  the  couch  near  the 
fire  and  broods  for  a  while  in  great  inner 
agitation. 

SIEGMUND 

My  father  promised  me  a  sword; 

I  should  find  it  at  the  hour  of  utmost 

need. 
Weaponless  I  have  fallen 
into  my  enemy's  house; 
here  I  await 
his  pledge  of  revenge. 
I  saw  a  woman, 
lovely  and  fair; 
a  delightful  terror 
fills  my  heart. 

She  to  whom  longing  now  draws  me, 
who  holds  me  with  sweet  enchantment, 
is  held  a  slave  to  the  man 
who  mocks  me,  standing  weaponless  here! 
Walse!  Walse! 
Where  is  your  sword? 
The  strong  sword 
that  I  can  swing  in  the  storm, 
when  there  breaks  forth  from  my  breast 
all  that  my  raging  heart  still  cherishes? 

(The  fire  collapses,  and  from  the  scattering 
sparks  a  bright  glow  suddenly  strikes  the 
place  on  the  ash-trunk  that  Sieglinde's 
glance  had  indicated,  where  now  a  sword- 
hilt  is  clearly  seen.) 

What  is  glinting  there 

in  the  fire's  glow? 

What  sort  of  beam  breaks  forth 

from  the  ash-tree's  stem? 

The  eye  of  the  blind 

is  dazzled  by  the  lightning; 

merrily  my  glance  laughs  there. 

How  that  noble  glow 

scorches  my  heart! 

Is  it  the  glance 

of  the  radiant  woman, 

which  she  left  behind  her, 

fastened  there, 

as  she  departed  from  the  hall? 
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(Von  hier  an  verglimmt  das  Herdfeuer 
allmahlich.) 

Nachtiges  Dunkel 

deckte  mein  Aug'; 

ihres  Blickes  Strahl 

streifte  mich  da: 
Warme  gewann  ieh  und  Tag. 

Selig  schien  mir 

der  Sonne  Lieht; 

den  Scheitel  umgliss  mir 

ihr  wonniger  Glanz, 
bis  hinter  Bergen  sie  sank. 


(From  here  on,  the  fire  on  the  hearth  grad- 
ually grows  dimmer.) 

Nocturnal  darkness 

covered  my  eyes; 

then  the  radiance  of  her  glance 

fell  upon  me: 

I  felt  both  warmth  and  light. 

Blissfully  the  sun's  light 

shone  upon  me; 

its  ecstatic  radiance 

encircled  my  head 

until  it  sank  behind  the  mountains. 


(ein  neuer  schwacher  Aufschein  des  Feuers)      (a  new,  still  fainter,  gleam  from  the  fire) 


Noch  einmal,  da  sie  schied, 
traf  mich  abends  ihr  Schein; 
selbst  der  alten  Esche  Stamm 
erglanzte  in  goldner  Glut: 

da  bleicht  die  Blute, 

das  Licht  verlischt; 

nachtiges  Dunkel 

deckt  mir  das  Auge: 
tief  in  des  Busens  Berge 
glimmt  nur  noch  lichtlose  Glut. 

(Das  Fetter  ist  ganzlich  verloschen:  voile 
Nacht.  Das  Seitengemach  ojfnet  sich  leise: 
Sieglinde,  in  weissem  Gewande,  tritt 
heraus  und  schreitet  leise,  doch  rasch,  auf 
den  Herd  zu.) 

SIEGLINDE 

Schlafst  du,  Gast? 

SIEGMUND 

(freudig  uberrascht  aufspringend) 
Wer  schleicht  daher? 

SIEGLINDE 

Ich  bin's:  hore  mich  an! 
In  tiefem  Schlaf  liegt  Hunding; 
ich  wurzt  ihm  betaubenden  Trank: 
Niitze  die  Nacht  dir  zum  Heil! 

SIEGMUND 

(hitzig  unterbrechend) 

Heil  macht  mich  dein  Nah'n! 

SIEGLINDE 

Eine  Waffe  lass  mich  dir  weisen: 
0  wenn  die  sie  gewannst! 

Den  hehrsten  Helden 

durft'  ich  dich  heissen: 

dem  Starksten  allein 

ward  sie  bestimmt. 
0  merke  wohl,  was  ich  dir  melde! 


Yet  once  again,  as  it  passed, 

its  evening  radiance  struck  me; 

even  the  old  ash-tree's  trunk 

shone  in  a  golden  glow; 

now  that  blossom  fades, 

the  light  is  spent; 

nocturnal  darkness 

covers  my  eyes: 

deep  in  the  mountains  of  my  heart 

there  glimmers  still  a  smoldering  glow. 

(The  first  is  entirely  extinguished;  deep 
night.  The  door  to  the  side  room  opens 
softly.  Sieglinde,  in  a  white  robe,  enters 
and  moves  softly  but  quickly  to  the 
hearth.) 

SIEGLINDE 

Are  you  sleeping,  guest? 

SIEGMUND 

(happily  surprised,  jumping  up) 
Who  is  stealing  this  way? 

SIEGLINDE 
It  is  I.  Listen  to  me! 
Hunding  lies  in  a  heavy  sleep; 
I  mixed  him  a  drugged  potion; 
use  the  night  for  your  safety! 

SIEGMUND 

(interrupting  passionately) 
Your  nearness  makes  me  safe! 

SIEGLINDE 

Let  me  show  you  a  weapon: 

Oh,  if  you  could  win  it! 

Then  I'd  call  you 

the  noblest  hero: 

for  the  strongest  alone 

it  was  destined. 

Mark  well,  what  I  tell  you! 
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Der  Manner  Sippe 

sass  hier  im  Saal, 
von  Hunding  zu  Hochzeit  geladen. 

Er  freite  ein  Weib 

das  ungefragt 
Schacher  ihm  schenkten  zur  Frau. 

Traurig  sass  ich, 

wahrend  sie  tranken; 
ein  Fremder  trat  da  herein: 
ein  Greis  in  blauem  Gewand; 
tief  hing  ihm  der  Hut, 
der  deckt'  ihm  der  Augen  eines; 

doch  des  andern  Strahl, 

Angst  schuf  er  alien, 

traf  die  Manner 

sein  maeht'ges  Drau'n: 

Mir  allein 

weckte  das  Auge 
suss  sehnenden  Harm, 
Tranen  und  Trost  zugleich. 

Auf  mich  blickt'  er 

und  blitzte  auf  jene, 
als  ein  Schwert  in  Handen  er  schwang; 

das  stiess  er  nun 

in  der  Esche  Stamm, 
bis  zum  Heft  haftet  es  drin: 
dem  sollte  der  Stahl  geziemen, 
der  aus  dem  Stamm  es  zog'. 

Der  Manner  alle, 

so  kuhn  sie  sich  muhten, 
die  Wehr  sich  keiner  gewann; 

Gaste  kamen 

und  Gaste  gingen, 

die  starksten  zogen  am  Stahl  — 
keinen  Zoll  entwich  er  dem  Stamm: 

dort  haftet  sehweigend  das  Schwert. 
Da  wusst'  ich,  wer  der  war, 
der  mich  Gramvolle  gegriisst; 

ich  weiss  auch 

wem  allein 
im  Stamm  das  Schwert  er  bestimmt. 

O  fand'  ich  ihn  heut 

und  hier,  den  Freund; 

kam'  er  aus  Fremden 

zu  armsten  Frau: 

Was  je  ich  gelitten 

in  grimmigem  Leid, 

was  je  mich  geschmerzt 

in  Schande  und  Schmach  — 

siisseste  Rache 

suhnte  dann  alles! 


The  kinsmen  of  my  husband 

were  sitting  here  in  the  hall, 

invited  by  Hunding  to  his  wedding. 

He  wooed  a  woman 

whom,  unasked, 

thieves  had  given  him  as  a  wife. 

I  sat  sadly 

while  they  drank; 

a  stranger  entered  then, 

an  old  man  in  blue  garb; 

his  hat  hung  low, 

covering  one  of  his  eyes, 

but  the  beam  of  the  other 

terrified  them  all 

when  his  powerful  threatening 

gaze  struck  them. 

In  me  alone 

his  eye  awakened 

sweet  longing  sorrow, 

tears  and  comfort  alike. 

He  looked  on  me, 

and  glared  at  them, 

as  he  swung  a  sword  in  his  hands; 

this  he  now  drove 

into  the  trunk  of  the  ash, 

there  it  is  locked  up  to  the  hilt. 

The  steel  will  belong  to  the  man 

who  can  pull  it  out  from  the  trunk. 

None  of  the  men, 

no  matter  how  hard  they  labored, 

was  able  to  win  the  weapon. 

Guests  came, 

guests  went, 

the  strongest  pull  at  the  steel  — 

not  a  single  inch  did  it  budge  from  the 

trunk. 

There,  silent,  the  sword  is  trapped. 

Then  I  knew  who  it  was 

who  greeted  me,  the  Sorrowful. 

I  know,  too, 

for  whom  alone 

he  destined  the  sword  in  the  tree. 

Oh,  if  I  should  but  find  him  today, 

and  here,  that  friend. 

If  he  should  but  come  from  far  away 

to  this  most  miserable  woman: 

whatever  I  have  suffered 

in  wrathful  sorrow, 

whatever  has  hurt  me 

in  disgrace  and  shame  — 

sweetest  revenge 

would  then  expiate  everything! 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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Erjagt'  hatt'  ich, 

was  je  ich  verlor, 

was  je  ich  beweint, 

war'  mir  gewonnen, 
fand'  ich  den  heiligen  Freund, 
umfing'  den  Helden  mein  Arm! 

SIEGMUND 

(mit  Glut  Sieglinde  umfassend) 

Dich,  selige  Frau, 

halt  nun  der  Freund, 
dem  Waffe  und  Weib  bestimmt! 

Heiss  in  der  Brust 

brennt  mir  der  Eid, 
der  mich  dir  Edlen  vermahlt. 

Was  je  ich  ersehnt, 

ersah  ich  in  dir; 

in  dir  fand  ich, 

was  je  mir  gefehlt! 

Littest  du  Schmach, 

und  schmerzte  mich  Leid; 

war  ich  geachtet, 

und  warst  du  entehrt: 

freudige  Rache 

ruft  nun  den  Frohen! 

Auf  lach  ich 

in  heiliger  Lust  — 
halt  ich  die  Hehre  umfangen, 
fuhl  ich  dein  schlagendes  Herz! 

(Die  grosse  Tiir  springt  auf.) 

SIEGLINDE 

(fdhrt  erschrocken  zusammen  und  reisst 

sich  los.) 

Ha,  wer  ging?  Wer  kam  herein? 

(Die  Tiir  bleibt  weit  gebffnet;  aussen 
herrliche  Fruhlingsnacht;  der  Vollmond 
leuchtet  herein  und  wirft  sein  helles  Licht 
auf  das  Paar,  das  so  sich  plbtzlich  in 
voller  Deutlichkeit  wahrnehmen  kann.) 

SIEGMUND 

(in  leiser  Entzilckung) 
Keiner  ging, 
doch  einer  kam: 
siehe,  der  Lenz 
lacht  in  den  Saal! 

(Siegmund  zieht  Sieglinde  mit  sanfter 
Gewalt  zu  sich  auf  das  Lager,  so  dass  sie 
neben  ihm  zu  sitzen  kommt.  Wachsende 
Helligkeit  des  Mondscheines.) 

Wintersturme  wichen 
dem  Wonnemond, 


Then  I  should  have  gained 
whatever  I  had  lost, 
whatever  I  had  bewailed 
would  be  won  for  me 
if  I  found  that  holy  friend 
and  if  that  hero  held  my  arm! 

SIEGMUND 

(embracing  Sieglinde  ardently) 

Lovely  woman, 

your  friend  now  holds  you, 

he  for  whom  weapon  and  woman  are  destined! 

Ardently  in  my  breast 

burns  the  vow 

that  weds  me  to  you,  o  noble  woman. 

Whatever  I  longed  for, 

I  have  perceived  in  you; 

in  you  I  have  found 

what  I  have  always  lacked! 

Though  you  suffered  shame 

and  sorrow  pained  me, 

though  I  was  disdained 

and  you  were  dishonored, 

joyous  vengeance 

now  summons  us,  happy  pair! 

I  laugh 

in  holy  delight  — 

if  I  hold  the  sublime  woman  close, 

I  feel  your  beating  heart! 

(The  large  door  flies  open.) 

SIEGLINDE 

(starts  up  in  alarm  and  tears  herself 

away.) 

Ah,  who  went  out?  Who  came  in? 

( The  door  remains  fully  open;  outside,  a 
splendid  spring  night;  the  full  moon 
shines  in  and  throws  its  bright  light  on 
the  couple,  who  can  thus  suddenly  see  one 
another  clearly.) 

SIEGMUND 

(in  gentle  ecstasy) 

No  one  left, 

but  someone  arrived: 

look,  Spring 

is  laughing  in  the  hall! 

(Siegmund  draws  Sieglinde  to  him  on  the 
couch  with  tender  strength,  so  that  she 
comes  to  sit  beside  him.  Increasing  bright- 
ness of  the  moonlight.) 

Winter's  storms  yield 
to  the  moon  of  delight, 
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in  mildem  Lichte 

leuchtet  der  Lenz; 

auf  lauen  Liiften 

lind  und  lieblich, 

Wunder  webend 

er  sich  wiegt: 

durch  Wald  und  Auen 

weht  sein  Atem, 

weit  geoffhet 

lacht  sein  Aug'. 
Aus  sel'ger  Voglein  Sange 

suss  er  tont, 

holde  Diifte 

haucht  er  aus: 
seinem  warmen  Blut  entbluhen 

wonnige  Blumen, 

Keim  und  Spross 

entspringt  seiner  Kraft. 
Mit  zarter  Waffen  Zier 

bezwingt  er  die  Welt; 
Winter  und  Sturm  wichen 

der  starken  Wehr: 
Wohl  musste  den  tapfern  Streichen 
die  strenge  Tiire  auch  weichen, 

die  trotzig  und  starr 
uns  — trennte  von  ihm. 

Zu  seiner  Schwester 

schwang  er  sich  her; 
die  Liebe  lockte  den  Lenz: 

in  unsrem  Busen 

barg  sie  sich  tief; 
nun  lacht  sie  selig  dem  Licht. 

Die  brautliche  Schwester 

befreite  der  Bruder; 

zertrummert  liegt, 

was  je  sie  getrennt; 

jauchzend  griisst  sich 

das  junge  Paar: 
vereint  sind  Liebe  und  Lenz! 

SIEGLINDE 

Du  bist  der  Lenz, 

nach  dem  ich  verlangte 
in  frostigen  Winters  Frist. 

Dich  grusste  mein  Herz 

mit  heiligem  Grau'n, 
als  dein  Blick  zuerst  mir  erbluhte. 
Fremdes  nur  sah  ich  von  je, 
freundlos  war  mir  das  Nahe; 
als  hatt'  ich  nie  es  gekannt, 
war,  was  immer  mir  kam. 


spring  shines  forth 

in  a  mild  light; 

on  gentle  breezes, 

mild  and  lovely, 

weaving  miracles, 

he  rocks  himself. 

Through  forest  and  meadow 

his  breath  blows, 

opened  wide, 

his  eye  laughs. 

From  the  songs  of  happy  birds 

he  sweetly  takes  his  pitch, 

he  breathes  forth 

lovely  fragrances; 

from  his  ardent  blood  spring  forth 

ecstatic  blossoms, 

seed  and  sprout 

spring  up  from  his  power. 

With  the  adornment  of  gentle  weapons 

he  conquers  the  world; 

winter  and  storms  yield 

to  this  mighty  armament: 

To  these  bold  blows 

even  bolted  doors  had  to  open, 

which  once,  defiant  and  rigid, 

divided  us  from  him. 

Toward  his  sister 

he  bounds; 

Love  lures  Spring: 

in  our  hearts 

she  hid  herself  deeply; 

now  she  laughs  blissfully  at  the  light. 

The  brother  has  freed 

his  bridal  sister; 

shattered  lies 

everything  that  separated  them; 

exulting  the  young  pair 

greet  one  another: 

Love  and  Spring  are  united! 

SIEGLINDE 

You  are  the  Spring 

for  which  I  longed 

throughout  the  length  of  a  frozen  winter. 

My  heart  greeted  you 

with  holy  awe 

when  your  gaze  first  shone  upon  me. 

Until  now  I  saw  only  strange  things, 

my  surroundings  were  friendless; 

everything  that  came  my  way 

was  as  if  I  had  never  known  it  before. 
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Doch  dich  kannt'  ich 

deutlich  und  klar: 

als  mein  Auge  dich  sah, 

warst  du  mein  Eigen; 

was  im  Busen  ich  barg, 

was  ich  bin, 

hell  wie  der  Tag 

taucht'  es  mir  auf, 

wie  tonender  Schall 

schlug's  an  mein  Ohr, 
als  in  frostig  oder  Fremde 
zuerst  ich  den  Freund  ersah. 

(Sie  hangt  sich  entziickt  an  seinen  Hals 
und  blickt  ihm  nahe  ins  Gesicht.) 

SIEGMUND 

(mit  Hingerissenheit) 
0  susseste  Wonne! 
Seligstes  Weib! 

SIEGLINDE 

(dicht  an  seinen  Augen) 

0  lass  in  Nahe 

zu  dir  mich  neigen, 

dass  hell  ich  schaue 

den  hehren  Schein, 

der  dir  aus  Aug' 

und  Antlitz  bricht 
und  so  suss  die  Sinne  mir  zwingt. 

SIEGMUND 

Im  Lenzesmond 

leuchtest  du  hell; 

hehr  umwebt  dich 

das  Wellenhaar: 

Was  mich  beruckt, 

errat  ich  nun  leicht  — 
denn  wonnig  weidet  mein  Blick. 

SIEGLINDE 

(schldgt  ihm  die  Locken  vor  dem  Stirn 
zurilck  und  betrachtet  ihn  staunend.) 

Wie  dir  die  Stirn 

so  offen  steht, 

der  Adern  Geast 

in  den  Schlafen  sich  schlingt! 

Mir  zagt  es  vor  der  Wonne, 

die  mich  entziickt! 
Ein  Wunder  will  mich  gemahnen: 
den  heut  zuerst  ich  erschaut, 
mein  Auge  sah  dich  schon! 

SIEGMUND 
Ein  Minnetraum 
gemahnt  auch  mich: 


But  you  I  recognized 

plain  and  clear: 

from  the  moment  my  eye  saw  you, 

you  were  my  own; 

whatever  I  concealed  in  my  heart, 

all  I  am, 

bright  as  the  day 

it  rose  up  within  me, 

like  a  resounding  peal 

it  struck  my  ear, 

when,  in  a  wintry  and  desolate  foreign 

country,  I  first  perceived  my  Friend. 

(She  hangs  enraptured  around  his  neck 
and  looks  closely  into  his  face.) 

SIEGMUND 

(carried  away) 
0  sweetest  delight! 
Most  blissful  woman! 

SIEGLINDE 

(close  to  his  eyes) 

0  let  me  press 
close  to  you, 

so  that  I  may  see  more  brightly 

that  holy  light 

that  breaks  forth 

from  your  eyes  and  countenance 

and  so  sweetly  overcomes  my  senses. 

SIEGMUND 

In  the  spring  moonlight 
you  shine  brightly; 
your  wavy  hair 
crowns  you  sublimely: 
What  moved  me  so, 

1  can  now  easily  guess  — 

for  my  glance  feasts  in  delight. 

SIEGLINDE 

(pushes  back  the  locks  from  his  brow  and 

observes  him  in  amazement.) 

How  broad  and  frank 

is  your  brow; 

the  delicate  network  of  veins 

twines  into  your  temples! 

I  am  afraid  of  the  delight 

that  ravishes  me! 

It  reminds  me  of  a  miracle: 

though  I  first  gazed  on  you  only  today, 

my  eye  has  beheld  you  before! 

SIEGMUND 
A  love-dream 
reminds  me  as  well: 
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in  heissem  Sehnen 
sah  ich  dich  schon! 

SIEGLINDE 

Im  Bach  erblickt'  ich 

mein  eigen  Bild  — 
und  jetzt  gewahr  ich  es  wieder: 
wie  einst  dem  Teich  es  enttaucht, 
bietest  mein  Bild  mir  nun  du! 

SIEGMUND 

Du  bist  das  Bild, 
das  ich  in  mir  barg. 

SIEGLINDE 

(den  Blick  schnell  abwendend) 

0  still!  Lass  mich 

der  Stimme  lauschen: 

mich  diinkt,  ihren  Klang 

hort'  ich  als  Kind  — 
Doch  nein,  ich  horte  sie  neulich, 
(aufgeregt) 

als  meiner  Stimme  Schall 
mir  widerhallte  der  Wald. 

SIEGMUND 

0  lieblichste  Laute, 
denen  ich  lausche! 

SIEGLINDE 

(ihm  wieder  in  die  Augen  spahend) 

Deines  Auges  Glut 

erglanzte  mir  schon: 

So  blickte  der  Greis 

griissend  auf  mich, 
als  der  Traurigen  Trost  er  gab, 

An  dem  Blick 

erkannt'  ihn  sein  Kind  — 
schon  wollt'  ich  beim  Namen  ihn  nennen! 
(Sie  halt  inne  und  fahrt  dann  leise  fori.) 
Wehwalt  heisst  du  fiirwahr? 

SIEGMUND 

Nicht  heiss  ich  so, 
seit  du  mich  liebst: 
nun  wait  ich  der  hehrsten  Wonnen! 

SIEGLINDE 

Und  Friedmund  darfst  du 
froh  dich  nicht  nennen? 

SIEGMUND 

Nenne  mich  du, 
wie  du  liebst,  dass  ich  heisse: 
den  Namen  nehm  ich  von  dir! 


in  my  ardent  longing 
I  have  seen  you  before! 

SIEGLINDE 

In  the  brook  I  saw 

my  own  image  — 

and  now  I  am  aware  of  it  again: 

just  as  once  it  shown  forth  from  the  pond, 

so  now  you  offer  my  own  image  to  me! 

SIEGMUND 

You  are  the  image 

that  I  concealed  within  me. 

SIEGLINDE 

(quickly  turning  her  eyes  away) 

Hush!  Let  me 

listen  to  your  voice: 

it  seems  to  me  that  I  heard 

its  sound  even  as  a  child  — 

But  no,  I  heard  it  recently, 

(excitedly) 

when  the  sound  of  my  own  voice 

echoed  back  to  me  from  the  forest. 

SIEGMUND 

0  loveliest  of  sounds 

to  which  I  am  listening! 

SIEGLINDE 

(again  gazing  into  his  eyes) 

The  glow  of  your  eyes 

has  shone  upon  me  before; 

thus  the  old  man  gazed 

in  greeting  upon  me 

when  he  offered  consolation  to  my  grief, 

by  that  look 

his  child  recognized  him  — 

1  wanted  to  call  him  by  name! 
(She  pauses  and  continues  softly.) 
Wehwalt  is  really  what  you  are  called? 

SIEGMUND 

I  am  not  called  that 

now  that  you  love  me: 

now  I  am  filled  with  the  greatest  ecstasy! 

SIEGLINDE 

And  you  could  not  cheerfully 

call  yourself  Friedmund? 

SIEGMUND 

Name  me  yourself, 

however  you  prefer  that  I  am  called: 

I  shall  take  my  name  from  you! 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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SIEGLINDE 

Doch  nanntest  du  Wolfe  den  Vater? 

SIEGMUND 

Ein  Wolf  war  er  feigen  Fiichsen! 

Doch  dem  so  stolz 

strahlte  das  Auge, 
wie,  Herrliche,  hehr  dir  es  strahlt, 
der  war:  Walse  genannt. 

SIEGLINDE 

(ausser  sick) 
War  Walse  dein  Vater 
und  bist  du  ein  Walsung, 
stiess  er  fur  dich 
sein  Schwert  in  den  Stamm  — 
so  lass  mich  dich  heissen, 
wie  ich  dich  liebe: 
Siegmund  — 
so  nenn  ich  dich! 

SIEGMUND 

(springt  auf,  eilt  auf  den  Stamm  zu,  und 
fasst  den  Schwertgriff.) 

Siegmund  heiss  ich 

und  Siegmund  bin  ich! 

Bezeug'  es  dies  Schwert, 

das  zaglos  ich  halte! 

Walse  verhiess  mir, 

in  hochster  Not 


SIEGLINDE 

Yet  you  called  your  father  Wolfe? 

SIEGMUND 

He  was  a  wolf  to  craven  foxes! 

But  the  man  whose  eye 

so  proudly  glowed, 

as  does  yours,  splendid  woman, 

he  was  named:  Walse. 

SIEGLINDE 

(beside  herself) 

Was  Walse  your  father, 

and  are  you  a  Walsung? 

Then  it  was  for  you  that  he  drove 

his  sword  into  the  trunk  — 

let  me  then  name  you, 

as  I  love  you, 

Siegmund  [Victorious]  — 

thus  I  call  you! 

SIEGMUND 

(leaps  up,  hurries  to  the  tree-trunk,  and 

grasps  the  hilt  of  the  sword.) 

Siegmund  I  am  called, 

and  Siegmund  I  am! 

May  this  sword  witness  it, 

which  I  fearlessly  grasp! 

Walse  promised  me 

at  the  moment  of  utmost  need 


The  climax  of  Act  I,  in  the  original  Bayreuth  "Ring"  of  1876 
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fand  ich  es  einst: 

ich  fass  es  nun! 

Heiligster  Minne 

hochster  Not, 

sehnender  Liebe 

sehrende  Not 
brennt  mir  hell  in  der  Brust, 
drangt  zu  Tat  und  Tod: 

Notung!  Notung! 

So  nenn  ich  dich,  Schwert. 

Notung!  Notung! 

Neidhcher  Stahl! 

Zeig  deiner  Scharfe 

schneidenden  Zahn: 
heraus  aus  der  Scheide  zu  mir! 

(Er  zieht  mit  einem  gewaltigen  Zuck  des 
Schwert  aus  dem  Stamme  und  zeigt  es  der 
von  Staunen  und  Entzilcken  erfassten 
Sieglinde.) 

Siegmund,  den  Walsung, 

siehst  du,  Weib! 

Als  Brautgabe 

bringt  er  dies  Schwert: 

so  freit  er  sich 

die  seligste  Frau; 

dem  Feindeshaus 

entfuhrt  er  dich  so. 

Fern  von  hier 

folge  mir  nun, 

fort  in  des  Lenzes 

lachendes  Haus: 
dort  schiitzt  dich  Notung,  das  Schwert, 
wenn  Siegmund  dir  liebend  erlag! 

(Er  hat  sie  umfasst,  um  sie  mit  sich 
fortzuziehen.) 

SIEGLINDE 

(reisst  sich  in  hochster  Trunkenheit  von 
ihm  los  und  stellt  sich  ihm  gegenuber.) 

Bist  du  Siegmund, 

den  ich  hier  sehe  — 

Sieglinde  bin  ich, 

die  dich  ersehnt: 

Die  eigne  Schwester 
gewannst  du  zu  eins  mit  dem  Schwert! 

SIEGMUND 

Braut  und  Schwester 

bist  du  dem  Bruder  — 
so  bliihe  denn,  Walsungenblut! 

(Er  zieht  sie  mit  wutender  Glut  an  sich, 
sie  sinkt  mit  einem  Schrei  an  seine  Brust. 
Der  Vorhang  fallt  schnell.) 


I  should  find  it: 

now  I  seize  it! 

Most  holy  love's 

greatest  need, 

searing  desire's 

searing  longing 

burns  brightly  in  my  breast, 

driving  me  to  deeds  and  death: 

Notung  [Needful]!  Notung! 

Thus  I  name  you,  sword. 

Notung!  Notung! 

Envious  blade! 

Show  the  biting  teeth 

of  your  sharpness: 

out  from  your  scabbard  to  me! 

(With  a  powerful  jerk,  he  pulls  the  sword 
from  the  tree  and  shows  it  to  the  aston- 
ished and  enraptured  Sieglinde.) 

Siegmund  the  Walsung 

you  behold,  woman! 

As  a  bridal  gift 

he  brings  you  this  sword: 

thus  he  wins 

this  loveliest  of  women; 

from  the  enemy's  house 

he  leads  you  thus  away. 

Far  from  here, 

follow  me  now, 

out  into  Spring's 

joyous  dwelling: 

there  Notung,  the  sword,  will  protect  you, 

even  if  Siegmund  dies,  loving  you! 

(He  has  embraced  her,  in  order  to  draw 
her  away  with  him.) 

SIEGLINDE 

(tears  herself  away  from  him  in  the  high- 
est excitement,  and  stands  before  him.) 
Is  this  Siegmund 
whom  I  here  behold? 
Sieglinde  am  I, 
who  has  longed  for  you: 
your  own  sister 
you  have  won  along  with  the  sword! 

SIEGMUND 

Bride  and  sister 

are  you  to  your  brother  — 

may  the  blood  of  the  Walsungs  flourish! 

(He  draws  her  to  himself  with  passionate 
ardor;  with  a  cry  she  falls  on  his  breast. 
The  curtain  falls  quickly.) 
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Bernard  Haitink 

Bernard  Haitink  is  music  director  at  London's  Royal  Opera  House, 
where  he  conducts  opera  and  ballet  as  well  as  concerts  with  the 
orchestra.  He  was  music  director  at  Glyndebourne  from  1978  to 
1988  and  has  conducted  many  operas  for  television  and  video  with 
both  companies.  Mr.  Haitink  was  chief  conductor  of  the  Concert- 
gebouw  from  1964  until  the  centenary  of  the  Concertgebouw  Hall 
in  April  1988,  and  principal  conductor  of  the  London  Philharmonic 
from  1967  to  1969.  He  has  toured  widely  with  both  those  orches- 
tras in  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  the  Far  East.  In  autumn 
1990  he  became  president  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
with  which  he  works  regularly.  He  also  continues  to  work  frequently  with  the  Bayerische 
Rundfunk  of  Munich,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  In  the 
United  States  he  has  conducted  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  New  York,  and  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  Mr.  Haitink's  1991-92  season  has  included  appearances  with  the  Ber- 
lin Philharmonic  and  the  London  Philharmonic.  At  the  Royal  Opera  House  he  opened  the 
season  with  Wagner's  Ring  and  returned  to  conduct  Don  Giovanni.  Upcoming  appearances 
include  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle  and  a  return  visit  to  the  Salzburg  Summer  Festival, 
where  he  will  conduct  Beethoven's  Fidelio  and  concerts  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  This 
summer  he  will  conduct  Mozart  operas  with  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Japan.  Mr.  Hai- 
tink's many  recordings  for  Philips,  Decca,  and  EMI  include  music  of  Stravinsky,  Liszt, 
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Elgar,  Hoist,  and  Vaughan  Williams  with  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  complete  sympho- 
nies of  Mahler,  Bruckner,  and  Beethoven  with  the  Concertgebouw,  and  works  by  Brahms 
and  Bruckner  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  Opera  recordings  for  EMI  include  Don  Gio- 
vanni, Cosifan  tutte,  and  Figaro  with  Glyndebourne  and  the  London  Philharmonic,  Der 
Rosenkavalier  with  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  and  The  Magic  Flute,  Daphne,  Tannhauser, 
and  Wagner's  complete  Ring  with  the  Bayerische  Rundfunk.  This  season  he  will  record 
Peter  Grimes  with  the  Royal  Opera  House.  Mr.  Haitink  has  recorded  Fidelio  for  Philips, 
for  which  label  he  is  recording  a  Brahms  cycle  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  Berlin 
Philharmonic  cycle  of  the  Mahler  symphonies.  In  November  1977  Bernard  Haitink  was 
created  Honorary  KBE;  he  is  also  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Oranje  Nassau,  recipient 
of  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  City  of  Amsterdam,  recipient  of  the  Erasmus  Prize,  and  a  Cheva- 
lier de  l'Ordre  des  Arts  et  des  Lettres.  Among  his  other  international  honors  are  medals 
from  the  International  Gustav  Mahler  Society,  the  Bruckner  Society  of  America,  and  the 
Royal  Philharmonic  Society.  Mr.  Haitink  has  recorded  Ravel's  Daphnis  and  Chloe  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus.  He  made  his  initial 
Boston  Symphony  appearances  in  1971  and  1973  and  has  since  returned  for  subscription 
concerts  in  November  1985,  April  1989,  and  March  1990. 


Jeannine  Altmeyer 

A  native  of  Los  Angeles,  soprano  Jeannine  Altmeyer  began  her 
studies  in  singing  and  acting  with  Martial  Singher  and  Lotte  Leh- 
mann  in  Santa  Barbara,  studying  later  with  soprano  Gladys 
Kuchta  and  Max  Epstein.  After  winning  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Auditions  in  1971  Ms.  Altmeyer  appeared  at  the  Met  in  The  Magic 
Flute,  Parsifal,  and  Carmen.  Her  1972  Chicago  Lyric  Opera  debut 
as  Freia  in  Das  Rheingold  led  to  an  invitation  to  perform  the  role 
under  Herbert  von  Karajan's  direction  at  the  Salzburg  Easter  Fes- 
tival, which  marked  her  European  debut.  Since  then  she  has  been  a 
guest  artist  in  all  of  the  major  opera  houses,  making  her  interna- 
tional reputation  primarily  in  the  leading  dramatic  Wagner  roles,  including  Brunnhilde, 
Sieglinde,  and  Isolde.  She  has  also  appeared  as  Leonore  in  Fidelio,  as  Chrysothemis  in 
Elektra,  and  in  Europe  as  Tosca,  Manon  Lescaut,  Amelia  in  Un  hallo  in  maschera,  and 
Mimi  in  La  boheme.  Ms.  Altmeyer  has  sung  the  role  of  Sieglinde  in  the  Patrice  Chereau- 
Pierre  Boulez  centennial  Ring  production  at  Bayreuth,  in  the  Peter  Hall-Georg  Solti  Ring 
also  at  Bayreuth,  in  Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle's  Stuttgart  Ring  cycle,  and  in  complete  cycles  at 
San  Francisco  Opera  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Her  recordings  include  Sieglinde  in 
Pierre  Boulez's  Ring  cycle,  currently  available  on  videocassette  and  laserdisc  from  Philips, 
Brunnhilde  in  Marek  Janowski's  Ring  cycle  for  Eurodisc,  and  Leonore  in  Fidelio  also 
under  Janowski.  Ms.  Altmeyer  is  making  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  with  these  concert 
performances  of  Die  Walkilre,  Act  I. 


Gary  Lakes 

In  addition  to  the  heroic  tenor  roles  of  Wagner  and  Strauss,  Gary 
Lakes  also  sings  the  demanding  tenor  roles  of  Beethoven,  Berlioz, 
Bizet,  Janacek,  Saint-Saens,  and  Weber.  His  orchestral  repertoire 
includes  works  by  Handel,  Mahler,  Mendelssohn,  and  Verdi.  He  has 
won  worldwide  acclaim  since  singing  opposite  Jessye  Norman  in  a 
1985  concert  performance  of  Die  Walkiire,  Act  I,  with  Daniel 
Barenboim  and  the  Orchestre  de  Paris.  Recent  "firsts"  in  Mr. 
Lakes's  career  have  included  his  first  Parsifal,  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  last  season;  his  New  York  Philharmonic  debut,  under  Zubin 
Mehta  in  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  a  performance  recorded  for 
Sony  Classical;  his  first  Paris  Samson  et  Dalila;  his  first  Lohengrin,  at  the  Teatro  Colon  in 
Buenos  Aires;  his  first  Paris  recital;  his  La  Scala  debut,  as  Parsifal  under  Riccardo  Muti; 
and  his  Vienna  State  Opera  debut,  as  the  Emperor  in  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten.  Following 
his  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  debut  this  week  he  will  appear  for  the  first  time  with  the 
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St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  symphonies,  in  May,  in  Verdi's  Requiem.  Mr.  Lakes  has 
received  two  Grammy  Awards:  for  his  Siegmund  in  Die  Walkiire  and  Bacchus  in  Ariadne 
auf  Naxos,  both  under  James  Levine  on  Deutsche  Grammophon.  His  discography  also 
includes  Alberic  Magnard's  Ouercoeur,  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  and  Janacek's 
Glagolitic  Mass.  His  appearances  with  orchestra  have  included  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Orches- 
tre  National  de  France,  and  the  Prague  Symphony  on  an  extensive  tour  of  Japan.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  appearances  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  he  sings  frequent  solo  recitals  both  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 


Paul  Plishka 

A  leading  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  roster  since  1967, 
bass  Paul  Plishka  also  appears  regularly  with  the  major  opera 
companies  of  North  America,  including  those  of  San  Francisco, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Houston,  Pittsburgh,  Dallas,  San  Diego, 
Toronto,  Ottawa,  and  Vancouver.  In  Europe  he  has  performed  in 
Munich,  Barcelona,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Zurich,  as  well  as  at  La 
Scala  in  Milan,  Covent  Garden  in  London,  the  Hamburg  Staats- 
oper,  and  the  Paris  Opera.  Mr.  Plishka' s  engagements  during  the 
1991-92  season  have  included  two  operas  in  San  Francisco  —  War 
and  Peace  and  /  Capuletti  ed  i  Montecchi  —  followed  by  the  title  role 
in  Boris  Godunov  with  Pittsburgh  Opera;  roles  in  The  Flying  Dutchman,  La  boheme, 
L'elisir  d'amore,  and  Aida  at  the  Met,  where  he  is  now  in  his  twenty-fifth  season;  perform- 
ances of  the  Mozart  Requiem  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic;  Berlioz's  Benvenuto  Cellini 
with  Geneva  Opera,  and  Nabucco  with  Montreal  Opera.  Later  this  spring  he  will  be  soloist 
with  the  Houston  Symphony  in  performances  of  the  Verdi  Requiem.  On  March  21,  1987, 
Mr.  Plishka  was  inducted  into  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  American  Opera  Singers,  in  a 
celebration  at  the  Academy  of  Vocal  Arts  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Plishka  made  his  Boston 
Symphony  debut  in  July  1968  at  Tanglewood,  in  Haydn's  Nelson  Mass.  Subsequent  Boston 
Symphony  appearances  included  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette, 
Gremin  in  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  in  Boston  and  New  York,  Mephistopheles  in  Ber- 
lioz's Damnation  of  Faust,  and  Rocco  in  Beethoven's  Fidelio.  He  appeared  most  recently 
with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  1987,  as  soloist  in  Verdi's  Requiem. 


A  Special  Offer     The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce 
a  special  promotion  with  Rizzoli  Bookstore  located  in  Copley  Place,  Boston. 
Upon  presentation  of  your  BSO  ticket  stub  receive  a  10%  discount  on  any 
purchase.  This  offer  is  valid  through  May  3,  1992. 
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1991-92  SEASON  SUMMARY 

WORKS  PERFORMED  DURING  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA'S  1991-92  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 

Week 

BARTOK 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  19 

ZOLTAN  KOCSIS,  piano 

BEETHOVEN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  15  6 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  piano 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Opus  19  6 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  piano 
Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Opus  37  21 

BERNARD  D'ASCOLI,  piano 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Opus  58  4 

RICHARD  GOODE,  piano 
Symphony  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  21  6 

Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Opus  55,  Eroica  2 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Opus  67  19 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F,  Opus  93  1 

BERLIOZ 

Le  Corsaire  Overture,  Opus  21  13 

The  Roman  Carnival,  Overture,  Opus  9  2,  7 

BRAHMS 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Opus  98  24 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Opus  56a  24 


FINE  ARTS 

RESTAURANT 


TheFINE   ARTS  RESTAURANT  is  the 
perfect  place  for  a  pre-concert  lunch  or  dinner. 
Regional  and  ethnic  cuisine,  prepared  with  the 
freshest  ingredients,  is  artistically  presented 
to  complement  art  exhibits.  (Museum  admission 
is  not  required  to  dine  in  the  restaurant.) 

Lunch:    Tuesday  through  Sunday,  1 1 :30  am  -  2:30  pm 
Dinner:  Wednesday  through  Friday,  5:30  -  8:30  pm 
Call  direct:  (617)  266-3663  or  (617)  267-9300  x474 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

465  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston  MA  02115 
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BRITTEN 

Suite  on  English  Folk  Tunes,  A  Time  There  Was .  .  .  ,  Opus  90 

BRUCKNER 

Symphony  No.  5  in  B-flat 

BUSONI 

Berceuse  elegiaque,  Opus  42 

COPLAND 

Symphony  No.  3 

DEBUSSY 

La  Boite  a  joujoux,  Ballet  for  children 

The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  Symphonic  excerpts 

Pelleas  et  Melisande,  Instrumental  excerpts 

dvoMk 

Symphony  No.  9  in  E  minor,  Opus  95,  From  the  New  World 

FRANCE 

Symphony  in  D  minor 

HAYDN 

Symphony  No.  39  in  G  minor 
Symphony  No.  86  in  D 
Symphony  No.  99  in  E-flat 

HINDEMITH 

Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 
JANOS  STARKER,  cello 

IVES 

Symphony  No.  4 

KNUSSEN 

Symphony  No.  2  for  soprano  and  chamber  orchestra,  Opus  7 
LISA  SAFFER,  soprano 

LOURlfi 

Fragments  from  the  opera  The  Blackamoor  of  Peter  the  Great 
GIDON  KREMER,  violin 

MAHLER 

Symphony  No.  6 

MARTINU 

Fantaisies  symphoniques  (Symphony  No.  6) 

MENDELSSOHN 

Symphony  No.  5  in  D,  Opus  107,  Reformation 

MESSIAEN 

Un  Sourire  (American  premiere) 

MOZART 

Piano  Concerto  No.  21  in  C,  K.467 

MARIA  TIPO,  piano 
Requiem  in  D  minor,  K.626  (commemorating  the  200th  anniversary 
of  Mozart's  death) 

DEBORAH  VOIGT,  soprano;  JANIS  TAYLOR,  mezzo-soprano; 

PHILIP  LANGRIDGE,  tenor;  JOHN  DEL  CARLO,  baritone; 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER  conductor 


10 

23 

10 

5 

10 
11 
11 

16 

7 

4 
16 
20 

12 

22 
10 

22 

14 
13 
13 
19 

9 

8 
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POULENC 

Concert  champetre  for  harpsichord  and  orchestra  7 

TREVOR  PINNOCK,  harpsichord 
Concerto  for  Organ,  String  Orchestra,  and  Timpani  7 

SIMON  PRESTON,  organ;  EVERETT  FIRTH,  timpani 

PROKOFIEV 

Alexander  Nevsky  (complete,  with  Eisenstein's  film)  Opening  Night 

JAMS  TAYOR,  mezzo-soprano;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 

CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
Alexander  Nevsky,  Opus  78,  Cantata  for  mixed  chorus  1 

and  orchestra,  with  mezzo-soprano 

JAMS  TAYOR,  mezzo-soprano;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  B-flat,  Opus  53,  for  left  hand  2 

LEON  FLEISHER,  piano 
Symphony  No.  1  in  D,  Opus  25,  Classical  18 

RAVEL 

Piano  Concerto  in  D  for  the  left  hand  2 

LEON  FLEISHER,  piano 

ROREM 

Swords  and  Plowshares,  for  four  solo  voices  and  orchestra  5 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  WCRB  102.5  FM,  Classical  Radio 
Boston,  in  celebration  of  its  fortieth  anniversary) 
CYNTHIA  HAYMON,  soprano;  KATHERINE  CIESINSKI, 
mezzo-soprano;  GRAN  WILSON,  tenor;  ANDREW  WENTZEL, 
bass-baritone 

SCHOENBERG 

Pelleas  und  Melisande,  Symphonic  poem,  Opus  5  17 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  3  in  D,  D.200  25 

SCHUMANN 

Cello  Concerto  in  A  minor,  orchestrated  by  Dmitri  Shostakovich  23 

and  arranged  for  violin 
GIDON  KREMER,  violin 
Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Opus  120  4 


CAREY* 


LIMOUSINE 

•CHAUFFEUR  DRIVEN  SEDANS, 

VANS  AND  LIMOUSINES 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 
•EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 
Est.  1924 

623-8700 

24  HR.  SERVICE/BOSTON  AREA 

A&A  LIMOUSINE  RENTING  INC. 

161  BROADWAY— SOMERVILLE,  MA 

SERVICE  IN  300  CITIES  •  60  COUNTRIES  •  6  CONTINENTS 

MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

NATIONWIDE  1-800-336-4646 


the 
Mass" 
'Bay  Co. 


Tresli  Fish  tr1 

TmelVines 


HAVE  YOU  DINED  AT  MASS*  BAY  CO.  LATELY? 

NO?! 
THEN  YOU  HAVEN'T  DINED  AT  MASS*  BAY  CO  J 

FRESH  FISH,  FINE  WINE, 

AND  ALTERNATIVES  EVEN  A  LAND  LUBBER 

COULD  GO  OVERBOARD  FOR. 

JOIN  US  FOR  DINNER  AND  FREE  PARKING. 

SHERATON  BOSTON  HOTEL  &  TOWERS 

39  DaUon  Street  •  Boston,  MA 

(617)236-2000 
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SHOSTAKOVICH 

Cello  Concerto  No.  1  in  E-flat,  Opus  107  24 

LYNN  HARRELL,  ceUo 
Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  C-sharp  minor,  Opus  129  23 

GIDON  KREMER,  violin 

SIBELIUS 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  43  17 

SPOHR 

Violin  Concerto  No.  8  in  A  minor,  Opus  47,  Gesangsszene  20 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin 

STRAUSS 

An  Alpine  Symphony,  Opus  64  9 

Don  Quixote,  Opus  35  12 

JANOS  STARKER,  cello;  BURTON  FINE,  viola 
Metamorphosen,  Study  for  twenty- three  solo  strings  20 

STRAVINSKY 

Apollo,  Ballet  in  two  scenes,  for  string  orchestra  8 

Suite  from  the  ballet  Pulcinella  18 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Pique  Dame,  Opus  68,  Opera  in  three  acts  after  Pushkin  3 

MIRELLA  FRENI,  soprano;  VLADIMIR  ATLANTOV,  tenor; 
MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto;  SERGEI  LEIFERKUS,  baritone; 
DMITRI  HVOROSTOVSKY,  baritone;  KATHERINE  CIESINSKI, 
mezzo-soprano;  JANIS  TAYLOR,  mezzo-soprano;  ERNESTO 
GAVAZZI,  tenor;  JULIAN  RODESCU,  bass;  DOMINIQUE  LABELLE, 
soprano;  RICHARD  CLEMENT,  tenor;  DENNIS  PETERSEN,  tenor; 
JORGE  CHAMIN&,  baritone;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor;  AMERICAN  BOYCHOIR,  JAMES 
LITTON,  director;  Production  by  DAVID  KNEUSS;  Design  by  JOHN 
MICHAEL  DEEGAN  and  SARAH  G.  CONLY 

Serenade  in  C  for  strings,  Opus  48 

Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  35 
GIDON  KREMER,  violin 

VERDI 

Requiem  Mass  in  memory  of  Alessandro  Manzoni 

DEBORAH  VOIGT,  soprano;  AGNES  BALTSA,  mezzo-soprano; 

LUIS  LIMA,  tenor;  ROBERTO  SCANDIUZZI,  bass;  JAMES  COURTNEY, 

bass;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

WAGNER 

Prelude,  Good  Friday  Spell,  and  Burial  of  Titurel  11 

from  Act  III  of  Parsifal 
Prelude  to  Tristan  und  Isolde  (with  Wagner's  concert  ending)  11 

Die  Walkiire,  Act  I  25 

JEANNINE  ALTMEYER,  soprano;  GARY  LAKES,  tenor; 

PAUL  PLISHKA,  bass 

WALTON 

Symphony  No.  1  21 

WEIR 

Music,  Untangled  (commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  21 

to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  in  1990) 


18 
22,  23 


15 
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CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
DURING  THE  1991-92  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director 


VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY 
CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH 
BERNARD  HAITINK 
MAREK  JANOWSKI 
OLIVER  KNUSSEN 
GRANT  LLEWELLYN 
ERICH  LEINSDORF 
ROGER  NORRINGTON 
KURT  SANDERLING 
ROBERT  SPANO 
YURI  TEMIRKANOV 
HUGH  WOLFF 


Week 

Opening  Night, 

1,2, 
3,  7,  8,  9,  14, 
15,  16,  22,  23 

17 

6 

24,  25 

19,  20 

10 

21 

11,  12 

13 

4 

8* 

18 

5 

*Tuesday  only;  Seiji  Ozawa  ill 


GROGAN  &  COMPANY 


Tine  Art  Auctioneers  ana  A 


pp 


raisers 


^f- ■■■■■•'     '1  

x^ommitted  to  serving  heirs  and  executors 
in  the  appraisal  and  auction  sale  of 

:..  ■  ..  ■        .  :  :.      ■    ■"    ■■    ■:".  '"■         ■■■■'■■■-  . 

estate  property.  To  learn  more  about  our 
services  please  contact  Michael  B.  Grogan. 


■■        '■■    ■    ':    ■■     ■■■'■■■  "■■■■■■'    .'■    '         :■:     ::-":.'  ■:■     -     ■ ■  ■■    ■■■      ■  ■  ..,:.,^,.-,    ■■■■■■■■■     ■■  ■■  ■,,,,....  ':-.).■. 


Bostons  Own  Auction  House 

890  (jommonwealtk  Avenue,  Doston,  Massachusetts  02215 
Telephone  (617)  566-4100  •  Fax  (617)  566-7715 
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SOLOISTS  WITH  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
DURING  THE  1991-92  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 

JEANNINE  ALTMEYER,  soprano 
VLADIMIR  ATLANTOV,  tenor 
AGNES  BALTSA,  mezzo-soprano 
JORGE  CHAMINE,  bass 
KATHERINE  CIESINSKI,  mezzo-soprano 
RICHARD  CLEMENT,  tenor 
JAMES  COURTNEY,  bassf 
BERNARD  D'ASCOLI,  piano 
JOHN  DEL  CARLO,  bass 
CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  piano 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 
LEON  FLEISHER,  piano 
MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto 
MIRELLA  FRENI,  soprano 
ERNESTO  GAVAZZI,  tenor 
RICHARD  GOODE,  piano 
LYNN  HARRELL,  cello 
CYNTHIA  HAYMON,  soprano 
DMITRI  HVOROSTOVSKY,  baritone 
ZOLTAN  KOCSIS,  piano 
GIDON  KREMER,  violin 
DOMINIQUE  LABELLE,  soprano 
GARY  LAKES,  tenor 
PHILIP  LANGRIDGE,  tenor 
SERGEI  LEIFERKUS,  baritone 
LUIS  LIMA,  tenor 
MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin 
DENNIS  PETERSEN,  tenor 
TREVOR  PINNOCK,  harpsichord 
PAUL  PLISHKA,  bass 
SIMON  PRESTON,  organ 
JULIAN  RODESCU,  bass 
LISA  SAFFER,  soprano 
ROBERTO  SCANDIUZZI,  bass 
JANOS  STARKER,  cello 
JANIS  TAYLOR,  mezzo-soprano 

MARIA  TIPO,  piano 
DEBORAH  VOIGT,  soprano 
ANDREW  WENTZEL,  bass-baritone 
GRAN  WILSON,  tenor 


Week 

25 

3 
15 

3 
3,  5 

3 

15 

21 

8 

6 
12 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 
24 

5 

3 

19 
22,  23 

3 
25 

8 

3 

15 
20 

3 

7 
25 

7 

3 

10 

15 

12 

Opening  Night, 

1,3,8 

9 
8,  15* 

5 

5 


CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SIMON  RATTLE,  conductor,  with 

EMANUEL  AX,  piano;  ROBIN  BUCK,  baritone;  ELISE  ROSS,  soprano 

AMERICAN  BOYCHOIR,  JAMES  LITTON,  director 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


22 


Opening  Night 
1,3, 

8,  15,  22 


*Jessye  Norman  indisposed 

f  Thursday  only;  Roberto  Scandiuzzi  indisposed 
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WORKS  PERFORMED  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL  SUPPER  CONCERTS 
DURING  THE  1991-92  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 

BEETHOVEN 

Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  violin,  viola,  and  cello 

(arranged  by  Beethoven  from  his  Opus  16  quintet  for 

piano  and  winds) 
String  Quartet  in  C,  Opus  59,  No.  3,  Razumovsky 
Trio  No.  6  in  B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Opus  97,  Archduke 
Trio  in  C  minor  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  Opus  9,  No.  3 

BRAHMS 

Trio  in  A  minor  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano 

DEBUSSY 

String  Quartet  in  G  minor,  Opus  10 

D'INDY 

Sarabande  and  Menuet  (arranged  for  sextet  from  the 
Suite  dans  le  style  ancien,  Opus  24) 

HAYDN 

Divertimento  in  E-flat  for  piano,  violin,  bass,  and 

two  horns,  Hob.  XIV:  1 
Piano  Trio  in  D  minor,  Hob.  XV: 2 3 

IVES 

Trio  for  violin,  cello,  and  piano 

MAKTINU 

Duo  for  violin  and  cello 

Three  Madrigals  for  violin  and  viola 

MENDELSSOHN 

Trio  No.  1  in  D  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Opus  49 

MOZART 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  F,  K.404a,  No.  3,  for  string  trio 

POULENC 

Sextet  for  piano,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  and  horn 


Week 


6 

4 
21 

24 

11 
7 

4 
24 


13 
11 

13 

6 

7 


HMBW^^^HHHi 


A  Different  Kind 
of  Nursing  Care! 


ARNOLD  HOUSE 

INCORPORATED 


Dignified 

Private  Residential  Care 

...  in  the  lifestyle  accustomed  to.  Convenient 
to  family  and  friends.  Emphasis  on  living  life 
as  fully  as  possible.  Family  owned  &  operated 
since  1949.  Truly  a  place  to  come  home  to 
temporarily  or  longer.  Respite  and  Hospice 
care  also  available.  Call  for  Brochure  or 
Inquiries: 

(617)438*1116 

490  William  Street,  Stoneham 
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PROKOFIEV 

Sonata  in  C  for  two  violins,  Opus  56 

SAINT-SAENS 

Caprice  on  Danish  and  Russian  Airs,  Opus  79, 
for  piano,  flute,  oboe,  and  clarinet 

SHOSTAKOVICH 

Piano  Trio  No.  2  in  E  minor,  Opus  67 

WEIR 

Distance  and  Enchantment,  for  piano,  violin,  viola,  and  cello 


18 

7 

18 
21 


SUPPER  CONCERT  PERFORMERS  DURING  THE 
1991-92  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 

MARTHA  BABCOCK,  cello 
BONNIE  BEWICK,  violin 
ROBERT  BARNES,  viola 
NANCY  BRACKEN,  violin 
GERALYN  COTICONE,  flute 
DAVID  DEVEAU,  piano 
RONALD  FELDMAN,  ceUo 
SHEILA  FIEKOWSKY,  violin 
RANDALL  HODGKINSON,  piano 
HAWTHORNE  STRING  QUARTET 

(RONAN  LEFKOWITZ,  violin;  SI-JING  HUANG,  violin; 
MARK  LUDWIG,  viola;  SATO  KNUDSEN,  ceUo) 
SHIELA  KIBBE,  piano 
VALERIA  VILKER  KUCHMENT,  violin 
AMNON  LEVY,  violin 
RICHARD  MACKEY,  horn 
THOMAS  MARTIN,  clarinet 
KAZUKO  MATSUSAKA,  viola 
JONATHAN  MENKIS,  horn 
JONATHAN  MILLER,  ceUo 
JOEL  MOERSCHEL,  cello 
CAROL  PROCTER,  cello 
WAYNE  RAPIER,  oboe 
AZA  RAYKHTSAUM,  violin 
JEROME  ROSEN,  piano 
HARVEY  SEIGEL,  violin 
ROLAND  SMALL,  bassoon 
ROBERT  SPANO,  piano 
TAMARA  SMIRNOVA-SAJFAR,  violin 
VYACHESLAV  URITSKY,  violin 
JULIE  VAVERKA,  clarinet 
JAY  WADENPFUHL,  horn 
TATIANA  YAMPOLSKY,  piano 
OWEN  YOUNG,  cello 
MICHAEL  ZARETSKY,  viola 


Week 

13 
13 
11 

5 

7 

4 

11 

11,  24 

5,  21 

6 


7 

4 
21 

4 
24 

5 

7 

5 

4,  21 

13 

7 

18 
24 
13 

7 

13 
18 
11 

7 

4 

18 

18,  24 

21 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

1991-92  Subscription  Season 

Sunday  afternoons  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall 

with  Gilbert  Kalish,  piano 

November  3,  1991 
MOZART 


KELLAWAY 
HINDEMITH 

BRAHMS 

Sunday,  January  12,  1992 
BEETHOVEN 

KLUGHARDT 

BRAHMS 

Sunday,  March  1,  1992 
MOZART 

KIRCHNER 
HAYDN 

STRAVINSKY 


Divertimento  in  D  for  violin,  viola,  bassoon, 

bass,  and  two  horns,  K.205(167A) 
Esque,  for  trombone  and  double  bass 
Three  Pieces  for  Five  Instruments  (clarinet, 

trumpet,  violin,  bass,  and  piano) 
Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano,  violin,  viola, 

and  cello,  Opus  60 

Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  oboe,  clarinet, 

bassoon,  and  horn,  Opus  16 
Schilflieder  ("Songs  of  the  Reeds"),  Five  Fantasy 

Pieces  for  piano,  oboe,  and  viola,  Opus  28 
Sextet  in  G  for  two  violins,  two  violas,  and 

two  cellos,  Opus  36 

Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  violin,  viola, 

and  ceUo,  K.493 
Trio  for  violin,  cello,  and  piano 
Divertimento  in  G  for  flute,  violin,  and  cello, 

Hob.  IV:7  (Opus  100,  No.  2) 
L'Histoire  du  soldat,  Concert  suite 


Our  Long  Term  Care  Is 
As  Good  As  Gold. 


There's  tremendous  peace  of  mind  in  excellence.  That's  why 
our  1991  Hillhaven  Gold  Award  is  so  meaningful  to  our 
residents  and  their  families. 

The  Hillhaven  family  includes  more  than  350  nursing 
centers  and  retirement  communities  nationwide.  Only 
those  achieving  flawless  compliance  on  hundreds  of 
federal  standards,  from  resident  rights  to  quality  of  life, 
earn  the  Gold  Award.  Others  claim  excellence.  This 
honor  proves  it. 


We're  pleased  to  receive  The  Hillhaven  Gold 
Award.  It  reflects  our  commitment  to  providing 
long  term  care  of  exceptional  quality  for  our 
residents  —  long  term  care  that's  as  good  as  gold. 


*> 


presentation 
Manor 
Nursing 
Home 


10  Bellamy  Street 
Brighton,  MA  02135 

(617)  782-8113 
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MHH 


A  Special  Concert  Honoring  Ned  Rorem, 

recipient  of  the  BSO's  Horblit  Award 

Sunday,  November  17,  1991,  at  Jordan  Hall 

with  KATHERINE  CIESINSKI,  mezzo-soprano 
VINSON  COLE,  tenor 
KURT  OLLMANN,  baritone 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


ROREM 


The  Santa  Fe  Songs,  for  baritone,  violin, 

viola,  cello,  and  piano 

KURT  OLLMANN,  baritone 
Selected  Songs 

VINSON  COLE,  tenor 
Poems  of  Love  and  the  Rain,  A  cycle  of  seventeen 

songs  for  mezzo-soprano  and  piano 

KATHERINE  CIESINSKI,  mezzo-soprano 


Three  Concerts  by  Simon  Rattle  and  the 
City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thursday,  April  9,  1992  (Music  of  1911) 
NIELSEN 


RAVEL 


Symphony  No.  3,  Opus  27,  Sinfonia  espansiva 
ELISE  ROSS,  soprano;  ROBIN  BUCK,  baritone 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  (complete) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Friday,  April  10,  1992  (Music  of  1912) 

SCHOENBERG  Pierrot  Lunaire,  Opus  21 

ELISE  ROSS,  soprano;  EMANUEL  AX,  piano; 

BIRMINGHAM  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  GROUP 
PROKOFIEV  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D-flat,  Opus  10 

EMANUEL  AX,  piano 
DEBUSSY  Images 

Saturday,  April  11,  1992  (Music  of  1913) 

DEBUSSY  Jeux—Poeme  danse 

ELGAR  Falstaff,  Symphonic  study,  Opus  68 

STRAVINSKY  The  Rite  of  Spring 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 

$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 
of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  North  American  Tour 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

MCI 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Summer  Tour 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Night 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lane 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
William  K.  O'Brien 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Deloitte  &  Touche 
James  T.  McBride 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  G.  Olsen 


Dynatech  Corporation 
J.P.  Barger 

Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EG&G,  Inc. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

First  Winthrop  Corporation 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Glen  H.  Hiner 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Grafacon,  Inc. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  Association 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

GTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

The  Henley  Group 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Lawner  Reingold  Britton  &  Partners 
Michael  H.  Reingold 
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1991-92  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Lexus 

PaineWebber,  Inc. 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 

James  P.  Cleary 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 

People  Magazine 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 

Charles  J.  Finlayson 

Robert  D.  Happ 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

Raytheon  Company 

Dennis  Picard 

MCI 

Jonathan  Crane 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

McKinsey  &  Company 

John  H.  Pitzpatrick 

Robert  P.  O'Block 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 

Millipore  Corporation 

John  P.  Hamill 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

NEC  Corporation 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 

The  New  England 

Avram  Goldberg 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 

Thomas  H.  Lee 

Brian  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 

WCRB-102.5  FM 

Terry  M.  Leo 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Nynex  Corporation 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 

William  C.  Ferguson 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

<]AJBACH 

*       V       CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

104.9  FM 


Celebrating  a  Quarter-Century  of 
Classical  Music  on  104.9  FM. 

1  (800)  370-104.9  (In  Mass.) 
1(508)927-104.9 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Leaders  for  their 
generous  and  valuable  support  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Names  which 
are  capitalized  denote  Business  Honor  Roll  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  treble 
clef  ($)  denotes  support  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An  eighth-note  symbol  (JO  indicates  support  of 
$2,500-$4,999. 


Accountants 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 
William  F.  Meagher 

J  Charles  E.  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
William  K.  O'Brien 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 
Robert  D.  Happ 

J  Theodore  S.  Samet  &  Company 
Theodore  S.  Samet 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.,  P.C. 
Allan  Tofias 
Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA  LANE 
Edward  Eskandarian 

|  Cabot  Communications 
William  I.  Monaghan 

Clark/Linsky  Design 
Robert  H.  Linsky 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

LAWNER  REINGOLD 
BRITTON  &  PARTNERS 
Michael  H.  Reingold 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

|  Northrop  Corporation 

Kent  Kresa 
Alarm  Systems 

American  Alarm  &  Communications 

Richard  Sampson 
Antiques/Art  Galleries 

•f'Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 
Automotive 

-J.N.  Phillips  Glass 
Company,  Inc. 
Alan  L.  Rosenfield 


LEXUS 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 
Ira  Stepanian 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Bancorp 
Richard  Laine 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 
John  Laird 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Brooks  Sullivan 

•^Eastern  Corporate  Federal 
Credit  Union 
Jane  M.  Sansone 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 
John  P.  Hamill 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

|USTrust 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building/Contracting 

|Harvey  Industries,  Inc. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

•^Perini  Corporation 
David  B.  Perini 

^Walsh  Brothers 
James  Walsh  II 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

•^Andersen  Consulting  Co. 
William  D.  Green 

^Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

$The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Jonathan  L. Isaacs 
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CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

•^Corporate  Decisions 
David  J.  Morrison 

|  Fairfield  Financial  Holdings 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

•^General  Electric  Consulting 
James  J.  Harrigan 

•fjrma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

|Lochridge  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 
Robert  P.  O'Block 

•^Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

|  Prudential  Securities 
Robert  Whelan 

|  Rath  &  Strong 
Dan  Ciampa 

THOMAS  H.  LEE  COMPANY 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

^The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

^Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

|  Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee  Company 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

$,Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

$0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

Seasoned  to  Taste 
Tom  Brooks 


I 


DHHH 
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Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

Education 


Bentley  College 
Gregory'  Adamian 

Electrical/Electronics 


Analytical  Systems 
Engineering  Corporation 
Michael  B.  RuMn 

Gluzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Mass.  Electric  Construction 
Company 
Bill  Breen 

p.h  mechanical  Corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

R&D  Electrical  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

Inergy/Utilities 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

IEC,  Inc. 
David  S.  Dayton 

Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

'Jew  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

ngineering 


jZA  GeoEnvironmental 
technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

tone  &  Webster  Engineering 

orporation 

Philip  Garfinkle 

Intertainment/Media 


'HE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
William  0.  Taylor 

iOSTON  HERALD 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

ontinental  Cablevision 
Amos  Hostetter,  Jr. 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
iORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

oews  Theatres 
A  Alan  Friedberg 

EOPLE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

fCRB-102.5  FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL 
5  BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Environmental 

*  Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 

Jason  M.  Cortell 

Toxikon  Corporation 
Laxman  S.  DeSai 

Finance/Investments 

3i  Corporation 
Geoffrey  N.  Taylor 

|Advent  International 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

•^Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Robert  E.  Flaherty 

J* Bear  Stearns  &  Company,  Inc. 
Keith  H.  Kretschmer 

BOT  Financial  Corporation  — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

| Essex  Investment  Management 
Company,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

$Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

|  Fidelity  Investment  Institutional 
Group 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

«^The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcom  MacColl 

*  First  Security  Services 

Robert  L.  Johnson 

•T'GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

•^  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

|  Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

|  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 
John  G.  Higgins 

|Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

J1  The  Putnam 
Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 
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|Spaulding  Investment 
Company 
C.H.  Spaulding 

$  State  Street  Development 
Management  Corp. 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

J*  Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

•^Woodstock  Corporation 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

High  Technology 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 
Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

| Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Costar  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

$CSC  Consulting,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Davox  Corporation 
Daniel  Hosage 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Kenneth  G.  Olsen 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

^EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

THE  HENLEY  GROUP 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  COMPANY 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

Jjntermetrics  Inc. 
Joseph  A.  Saponaro 

|Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 


•I  IPL  Systems,  Inc. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

£M/A-Com,  Inc. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MTLLIPORE  CORPORATION 
John  A  Gilmartin 

•^The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

*  Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  DJ 

$Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

^Polaroid  Corporation 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

|Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

^Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Dennis  Picard 

|  Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

SofTech,  Inc. 
Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 

|  Stratus  Computer 
William  E.  Foster 

i^TASC 
Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

|Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

fWhistler  Corp. 
Charles  A  Stott 

Hotels/Restaurants 

^Back  Bay  Hilton 
James  A.  Daley 

J  Boston  Harbor  Hotel 
James  M.  Carmody 

J  Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
Jurgen  Giesbert 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

POUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 

Robin  A.  Brown 


GREATER  BOSTON 
HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 
Francois-L.  Nivaud 

$ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

^The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Thomas  Egan 

^Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Stephen  Foster 

•^Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

|  The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Insurance 

^American  Title  Insurance  Company 
Terry  E.  Cook 

JArkwright 
Enzo  Rebula 

|  Berkshire  Partners 
Carl  Ferenbach 

§Caddell  &  Byers 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

| Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence  S.  Doyle 

J  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  Gillespie 

|Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 
William  F.  Newell 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

•^Johnson  &  Higgins  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
Robert  A.  Cameron 

•^Keystone  Provident  Life 
Insurance  Company 
Robert  G.  Sharp 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 
Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

|  Safety  Insurance  Company 
Richard  B.  Simches 

|  Sedgwick  James  of  New 
England,  Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sullivan  Risk  Management  Group 
John  H.  Sullivan 


Sun  Life  Assurance  Company 
of  Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 
Joseph  Hunt 

i'Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart 
Robert  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick  &  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

|  Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

|  Goodwin,  Procter  &  Hoar 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

^Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

J1  Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

J1  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

$Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris, 
Glovsky  &  Popeo,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

J1  Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

|Palmer  &  Dodge 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Sherburne,  Powers  &  Needham 
Daniel  Needham 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's  Representatives 

«^Ben  Mac  Enterprises 
Thomas  McAuliffe 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manuf ac  turing 

JAlles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Allwaste  Asbestos  Abatement,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Verrochi 
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Vutoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Jentury  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

J.R.  Bard,  Inc. 
Robert  H.  McCaffrey 

Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

:ONNELL  LIMITED 
ARTNERSHIP 
William  F.  Connell 

Converse,  Inc. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

^LEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

rTE  Corporation 
James  L.  Johnson 

JTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

'LASTICS 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

jeneral  Latex  and 

!hemical  Corp. 

Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Jarvard  Folding  Box 
Company,  Inc. 
Melvin  A.  Ross 

HMK  Enterprises 
Steven  Karol 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  A.  Vaule,  Jr. 

jeach  &  Garner  Company 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

jegget  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

•"Jew  England  Business 
Service,  Inc. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

land- Whitney  Corporation 
Robert  Kraft 

ieebok  International  Ltd. 
Paul  Fireman 


J*  The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

|  The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

•^Superior  Brands,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

•f'The  Tonon  Group 
Robert  Tonon 

i'Watts  Industries,  Inc. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 


Printing/Publishing 

•^Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

•'Daniels  Printing 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

GRAFACON,  INC. 
H.  Wayman  Rogers,  Jr. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
Bill  Steel 


Real  Estate/Development 

|  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

J1  The  Chiofaro  Company 
Donald  Chiofaro 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran-Jennison  Companies 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

J^The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

Horizon  Commercial 
Management 
Joan  Eliachar 
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•PJohn  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Keller  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Keller 

•^Meditrust  Corporation 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Nordblom  Company 
Roger  P.  Nordblom 

•^Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

$Arley  Merchandise  Corporation 
David  I.  Riemer 

•T1  Carillon  Importers,  Ltd. 
Ernest  Capria 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

$Henri  Bendel 
Jeff  Byron 

J.  Baker,  Inc. 
Sherman  N.  Baker 

*  Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

•f1  Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Koko  Boodakian  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harry  and  Michael  Boodakian 

•^Lancome  Paris 
Steve  Morse 

|Neiman  Marcus 
William  D.  Roddy 

Prize  Possessions 
Virginia  N.  Durfee 

Purity  Supreme,  Inc. 
Frank  P.  Giacomazzi 

^Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  Goldberg 

^Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

Science/Medical 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

$  Charles  River  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

$Damon  Corporation 
Robert  L.  Rosen 


•^HCA  Portsmouth  Regional  Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

|  J  A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

•^Lifeline 

Arthur  Phipps 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

•^Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 


Shaughnessy  &  Ahern  Co. 
John  J.  Shaughnessy 

|TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel/Transportation 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Norman  Tasgal 

Telecommunications 

^AT&T 

Donald  Bonoff 
Timothy  Murray 


^AT&T  Network  Systems 
John  F.  McKinnon 
Robert  Sanferrare 

^Cellular  One 
Charles  Hoffman 

MCI 
Jonathan  Crane 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 
Brian  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 


FOR  THAT  VERY  SPECIAL  MOMENT, 
A  VERY  SPECIAL  DINING  EXPERIENCE. 

For  that  special  moment  deserving  of  a 
most  extraordinary  setting  .  .  .  permit  us  to 
suggest  The  Plaza  Dining  Room. 

Long  recognized  as  Boston's  most 
elegant  and  romantic  setting  for  dinner, 
we  proudly  introduce  an  exciting  new  menu 
featuring  Classic  American  Cuisine. 

Add  to  that  Boston's  most  renowned 
collection  of  vintage  wines,  and  you  have 
all  the  ingredients  to  make  any  occasion 
special. 


<% 


AT  THE  COPLEY  PLAZA  HOTEL 
138  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Reservations,  617-267-5300 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 
(266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tan- 
glewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  con- 
cert evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a 
concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  con- 
certs are  available  at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card, 
or  to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling 
fee  of  $2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and 
take  advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will 
acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon,  and  Tuesday-,  Thursday-,  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concerts.  The  low  price  of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The 
tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are  sold  at  $6.00  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m. 
and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  as  of  5  p.m. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall 
during  concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a 
ticket  stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The 
Prudential  Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland 
Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guar- 
anteed pre-paid  parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening 
concerts  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Sub- 
scription Office  at  (617)  266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3,  serving  the  Tanglewood  area);  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live 
by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5).  In  addition,  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Develop- 
ment Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are 
already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with 
your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A 
Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate 
recognition  in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and 
priority  ticket  service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Office  at  (617)  638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
Saturday  from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  inter- 
mission. The  Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Sym- 
phony Lap  Robe,  calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel 
and  recordings.  The  Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A 
selection  of  Symphony  Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room.  All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further 
information  and  telephone  orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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A  TRADITION  OF  HNANCIAL  COUNSEL 
OLDER  THAN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR. 

State  Street  has  been  providing  quality  financial  service  since  1792. 

That's  two  years  longer  than  the  dollar  has  been  the  official  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

During  that  time,  we  have  managed  the  assets  of  some  of  New 
England's  wealthiest  families.  And  provided  investment  advice  and 
performance  tailored  to  each  client's  individual  goals  and  needs. 

Today  our  Personal  Trust  Division  can  extend  that  service  to  you. 

We've  been  helping  people  manage  their  money  for  almost  200  years. 
And  you  can  only  stay  in  business  that  long  by  offering  advice  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  highest  performance  from  your  assets.  To  enjoy 
today  and  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

For  more  information  contact  Peter  Talbot  at  617-654-3227. 

State  Street.  Known  for  quality? 


^State  Street 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation, 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Tokyo,  Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1989. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
Sunday,  November  3,  1991,  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


Malcolm  Lowe,  violin 
Burton  Fine,  viola 
Jules  Eskin,  cello 
Edwin  Barker,  double  bass 
Leone  Buyse,  flute 
Alfred  Genovese,  oboe 

with  GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 
DANIEL  KATZEN,  horn 


Harold  Wright,  clarinet 
Richard  Svoboda,  bassoon 
Charles  Kavalovski,  horn 
Charles  Schlueter,  trumpet 
Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Everett  Firth,  percussion 


MOZART  Divertimento  in  D  for  violin,  viola,  bassoon, 

bass,  and  two  horns,  K.205(167A) 

Largo-[  Allegro] 
Menuetto;  Trio 
[Adagio] 
Menuetto;  Trio 
Finale:  Presto 

Messrs.  LOWE,  FINE,  SVOBODA,  BARKER, 
KAVALOVSKI,  and  KATZEN 

KELLAWAY  Esque,  for  trombone  and  double  bass  (1972) 

Messrs.  BARRON  and  BARKER 

INTERMISSION 


HINDEMITH 


Three  Pieces  for  Five  Instruments  (clarinet, 
trumpet,  violin,  bass,  and  piano) 

Scherzando 

Langsame  Achtel  [Slowish  eighth-note] 

Lebhafte  Halbe  [Lively  half-note] 

Messrs.  WRIGHT,  SCHLUETER,  LOWE,  BARKER,  and  KALISH 


BRAHMS  Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano,  violin,  viola, 

and  cello,  Opus  60 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Scherzo:  Allegro 

Andante 

Finale:  Allegro  comodo 

Messrs.  KALISH,  LOWE,  FINE,  and  ESKIN 

Baldwin  piano  Nonesuch,  DG,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 

This  concert  is  funded  in  part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  by  the  Massachusetts 
Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Divertimento  in  D  for  violin,  viola,  bassoon,  bass,  and  two  horns,  K.205(167A) 

Mozart  composed  large  quantities  of  "occasional"  music  for  practical  use,  intended  for 
performance  at  particular  events.  Serenades  were  for  full  orchestra  and  designed  for  grand 
celebrations.  "Divertimento"  was  the  term  consistently  used  for  chamber  music,  generally 
played  for  more  modest  occasions,  private  rather  than  public.  They  are  distinguished  also  by 
the  presence  of  two  minuets  and  sometimes  two  slow  movements  as  well,  all  surrounded  by  a  i 
pair  of  fast  movements.  Most  Salzburg  divertimenti  were  intended  for  birthday  celebrations. 
The  work  identified  in  the  first  edition  of  Kochel's  Mozart  catalogue  as  K.205  (and  in  the 
sixth  edition  as  K.167A)  was  composed  in  the  summer  of  1773,  but  whether  before  or  after 
Mozart  left  Salzburg  for  Vienna  on  July  14  is  not  clear.  The  paper  on  which  it  is  written, 
unusual  for  this  period  of  Mozart's  work,  suggests  that  he  wrote  it  in  Vienna  on  new  paper 
bought  there.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that  it  was  performed  at  a  party  at  the  home  of  the  well- 
known  physician,  Dr.  Mesmer,  who  had  built  quite  a  reputation  from  his  "magnetic"  cures 
(later  parodied  by  Mozart  in  the  first-act  finale  of  Cosi  fan  tune).  The  divertimento  is  scored 
for  two  horns,  one  violin,  one  viola,  and  one  line  marked  "basso,"  by  which  Mozart  probably 
meant  cello,  possibly  bassoon.  It  is  unique  in  calling  for  a  single  violin,  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  original  performance. 

Stylistically  there  is  relatively  little  difference  between  this  work  and  some  of  the  larger 
serenades.  The  first  movement  begins  unusually  with  a  slow  introduction  which  already  calls 
upon  the  first  horn  to  play  an  expressive  high  passage.  The  Allegro  is  lively  and  bustling, 
almost  Haydnesque.  The  first  Menuetto  uses  the  horns  primarily  as  sustaining  instruments. 
They  are  entirely  omitted  from  the  Trio,  which  has  a  charming  phrase  in  which  the  viola 
attempts  to  take  the  melodic  lead,  only  to  be  echoed  canonically  one  beat  later  by  the  violin, 
heedless  of  harmonic  consequences!  The  Adagio  contains  a  wonderfully  rich  dialogue 
between  violin  and  viola,  each  taking  turns  on  the  principal  melodic  material  and  on  the 
accompaniment  figures.  The  horns  played  a  small  part  in  the  first  Menuetto,  but  they  fill  the 
second-and  its  Trio-with  their  horn  calls.  The  final  Presto  is  full  of  sparkling  high-jinks  in 
Mozart's  best  comic  fashion. 


Roger  Kellaway 

Esque,  for  trombone  and  double  bass  (1972) 


Born  in  Massachusetts  in  1939  and  now  living  in  New  York,  Roger  Kellaway  has  managed  to 
operate  successfully  in  three  different  musical  worlds  that  are  most  often  thought  to  be 
entirely  separate:  the  worlds  of  concert  music,  of  jazz,  and  of  pop  music.  Trained  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  he  is  a  busy  jazz  pianist  who  recently  composed  a  tuba  concerto,  Songs 
of  Ascent,  for  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  He  spent  the  years  between  1966  and  1983  in  Los 
Angeles,where  he  composed  film  scores,  a  ballet  for  George  Balanchine,  and  arrangements 
for  many  pop  musicians.  During  that  time  he  wrote  the  music  by  which  most  people  know 
him,  the  song  "Those  Were  the  Days,"  which  was  used  as  the  theme  music  of  the  popular 
television  show  All  in  the  Family.  Such  diverse  gifts  often  pose  a  problem  to  a  composer,  since 
audiences  scarcely  know  how  to  understand  the  breadth  of  styles  in  which  they  work.  Yet 
Kellaway's  contributions  so  richly  cover  the  kinds  of  activities  that  go  on  in  America  in  the 
late  twentieth  century  that  he  can  surely  be  seen  as  a  quintessential  figure  in  American 
music. 

Certainly  the  delicious  duo  Esque,  for  trombone  and  double  bass,  is  a  first-rate  example  of  a 
work  that  cuts  across  the  normal  lines  of  classification.  By  choosing  two  of  the  instruments 
most  commonly  employed  in  jazz,  Kellaway  would  seem  to  be  composing  a  work  that  pays 
homage  to  that  tradition.  At  the  same  time,  his  score  is  constructed  with  close  attention  to 
the  techniques  of  serialism,  with  a  symmetrical  tone-row  heard  in  five  permutations  and  laid 


out  as  the  play  of  intervals  selected  from  hexachords  derived  from  the  various  forms  of  the 
row.  All  o{  this  sounds  extraordinarily  calculated,  not  to  say  austere.  But  Esque  is  at  the  same 
time  a  showpiece  for  two  extraordinary  instrumentalists,  a  lively  and  alert  work  that,  despite 
its  complexities,  is  full  of  fun,  particularly  in  its  constant  hints  of  jazz  licks  that  eventually 
open  into  a  splendid  hurst  of  "B-flat  major  straight-ahead  jazz."  Few  recent  compositions  wear 
their  learning  so  lightly-direct,  unpretentious,  occasionally  breathtaking,  and  lots  of  fun. 


Paul  Hindemith 

Three  Pieces  for  Five  Instruments  (clarinet,  trumpet,  violin,  double  bass,  and  piano) 

These  Three  Pieces,  a  virtually  unknown  part  of  Hindemith's  large  output,  come  from  the 
period  just  after  his  "breakthrough"  with  the  popular  Kleine  Kammermusik  No.  2.  Earlier 
Hindemith  had  experimented  with  all  of  the  newest  musical  techniques.  His  String  Quartet 
No.  2  ( 192 1 )  was  overheated  and  expressionistic;  still  more  were  his  first  two  operas 
calculated  to  bring  outrage  and  push  the  bounds  of  "decency."   Both  of  them  were  based  on 
literary  works  published  in  an  influential  avant-garde  magazine  Der  Sturm.  Oskar 
Kokoschka's  Morder,  Hoffnung  der  Frauen  (Murderers,  the  Hope  of  Wives,  1919)  involved 
sexual  repression  and  conflict;  Sancta  Susanna  (1921)  went  even  further  in  its  feverish 
depiction  of  a  young  nun  who,  under  the  influence  of  a  balmy  spring  night  and  the  chance 
observation  of  a  pair  of  lovers,  tears  off  her  habit  and  makes  love  to  a  crucifix. 

At  about  this  same  time,  though,  Hindemith  experimented  briefly  with  jazz,  in  his  Suite 
1922  for  solo  piano  and  the  first  Kammermusik,  Opus  24,  No.  1,  which  scandalously  included 
jazz  instruments  in  the  ensemble.  And  he  indulged  in  orientalisms  in  the  Burmese  puppet 
play  Das  Nusch-Nuschi,  in  which  his  expressionistic  bent  was  turned  in  a  whimsical  direction. 

By  the  middle  1920s,  Hindemith  had  developed  the  athletic,  polyphonic  style  that  was  to 
be  his  trademark  for  the  next  decade  and  more,  inspired  in  part  by  the  contrapuntal  structures 
of  the  Baroque  era,  though  presented  with  modern  harmonic  acerbities.  He  favored 
instrumental  combinations  that  did  not  lend  themselves  too  closely  to  purely  "harmonic" 
approaches,  but  would  allow  the  individual  lines  to  be  heard  clearly.  The  choice  of  four 
different  families  of  instruments  for  the  quintet  in  the  Three  Pieces  (and  even  the  two 
members  of  the  same  family-violin  and  double  bass-represent  its  extremes  of  range)  is  typical 
of  this  approach.  He  may  even  have  intended  some  references  to  jazz,  given  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  instruments  in  the  ensemble,  with  the  exception  of  the  violin,  were  commonly  found 
in  traditional  New  Orleans  jazz,  which  had  taken  Europe  by  storm  in  the  early  '20s.  (It  is 
perhaps  worth  noting  in  this  regard  that  Hindemith's  double  bass  part  is  required  to  play 
pizzicato  a  great  deal  of  the  time-precisely  its  most  common  mode  of  performance  in  jazz 
settings.)  Throughout  the  three  short  pieces,  Hindemith  writes  in  a  thoroughly  contrapuntal 
way,  with  frequent  imitations  between  the  parts  and  interchanges  of  melody-versus- 
accompaniment,  always  emphasizing  the  vigorous  independence  of  the  five  players. 

Johannes  Brahms 

Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano,  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  Opus  60 

Although  the  C  minor  piano  quartet  was  not  published  until  1875,  Brahms  had 
composed-two  decades  earlier-a  movement  in  C-sharp  minor  that  contains  the  essential 
musical  ideas  of  the  later  work's  opening  movement.  The  first  version  was  tried  out  privately 
in  November  1856  with  an  ensemble  including  Joseph  Joachim,  who  suggested  several 
changes  in  a  letter  that  he  sent  to  Brahms  the  following  week,  but  nothing  more  seems  to 
have  come  of  the  work  at  that  time.  In  any  case,  Brahms  was  not  yet  prepared  to  publish  it, 
and  when  he  did  return  to  the  quartet  nearly  two  decades  later,  the  finished  product  took  a 
quite  different  form.  The  changes  are  hard  to  document  precisely,  since  the  composer, 
following  his  usual  custom,  destroyed  the  score  of  the  early  version;  it  is,  at  least,  clear  that 


the  last  two  movements  were  composed  in  the  winter  of  1873-74  (Brahms  indicated  as  much 
in  a  manuscript  catalogue  of  his  works),  while  the  first  two  movements  are  listed  as  having 
been  composed  "earlier." 

The  dark  turmoil  of  the  opening  movement  hints  at  the  emotional  pressure  under  which 
Brahms  composed  the  early  version  during  the  terrible  last  days  of  his  friend  Robert 
Schumann  or  immediately  after  Schumann's  death.  The  intensely  personal  character  of  the 
music  is  also  indicated  by  the  composer's  comment  in  a  letter  transmitting  the  early  version 
to  Theodor  Billroth:  "This  quartet  is  only  communicated  as  a  curiosity,  say  as  an  illustration 
to  the  last  chapter  of  the  Man  with  the  Blue  Jacket  and  Yellow  Vest."  The  reference 
is  to  the  despairing  young  man  in  Goethe's  The  Sorrows  of  Young  Werther,  in  the  last  chapter 
of  which  Werther  commits  suicide.  Whether  or  not  Brahms  himself  ever  seriously 
contemplated  taking  his  own  life,  he  seems  to  have  found  this  music  too  personal  for 
immediate  publication,  too  openly  revealing  o{  his  hopeless  love  for  Clara  Schumann.  But 
distance  in  time  gave  him  enough  objectivity  to  rework  it  into  the  final  form. 

In  the  final  version  of  1875,  the  fiercely  energetic  opening  movement  features  a  downward- 
tending  motive  in  the  strings  evoking  a  tragic  power.  The  only  moments  of  relative  calm 
come  in  the  treatment  o{  the  second  theme;  its  major-key  melody  generates  some  immediate 
variations  within  the  context  of  the  sonata  structure,  but  it  cannot  overcome  the  mood  of  the 
main  theme.  The  scherzo  is  a  kind  of  pendant  to  the  Allegro,  continuing  in  the  same  key 
with  the  same  kind  of  ferocity. 

The  Andante,  in  the  surprisingly  bright  key  of  E  major,  was  once  believed  to  have  been  part 
of  the  original  version  of  the  score  and  thus  probably  to  represent  an  avowal  of  the 
composer's  love  for  Clara.  But  Brahms's  catalogue  and  Clara's  own  response  to  the  music 
after  she  had  first  heard  it  in  1875  make  it  clear  that  this  movement  was  new.  It  has  long 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  Brahmsian  melodic  writing.  The  finale  is 
virtually  a  perpetuo  moto,  the  ending  of  which,  despite  the  major  key  and  tranquillo  marking, 
does  not  entirely  banish  the  memory  of  things  past.  Perhaps  the  finest  tribute  to  the 
composer's  constructive  powers  in  this  quartet  came  from  Clara  Schumann  in  1875:  "He  had 
already  written  the  first  two  movements  earlier.. .and  now  the  last  two  are  also  entirely  works 
of  genius:  an  intensification  right  up  to  the  end  that  fairly  takes  your  breath  away.  It  is 
strange  how  the  mood  remains  unified,  despite  the  quite  different  dates  of  the  various 
movements." 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 


Coming  Concerts... 


Sunday,  January  12,  1992,  at  3:00 
BEETHOVEN  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  oboe,  clarinet, 

horn,  and  bassoon,  Opus  16 
KIRCHNER  Trio  for  violin,  cello,  and  piano 
BRAHMS  String  Sextet  in  G,  Opus  36 


Sunday,  March  1,  1991,  at  3:00 
KLUGHARDT  Schilflieder,  Fantasy  pieces  for  oboe,  viola, 

and  piano,  Opus  28 
MOZART  Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  violin,  viola  and  cello,  K.493 
HAYDN  Trio  in  G  for  flute,  violin,  and  cello,  Opus  100,  No.  4  (Hob.IV:9) 
STRAVINSKY  L'Histoire  du  soldat,  concert  suite 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
Sunday,  January  12,  1992,  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


Malcolm  Lowe,  violin 
Burton  Fine,  viola 
Jules  Eskin,  cello 
Edwin  Barker,  double  bass 
Leone  Buyse,  flute 
Alfred  Genovese,  oboe 

with  GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 
LAURA  PARK,  vioiin 
ROBERT  BARNES,  viola 
MARTHA  BABCOCK,  cello 


Harold  Wright,  clarinet 
Richard  Svoboda,  bassoon 
Charles  Kavalovski,  horn 
Charles  Schlueter,  trumpet 
Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Everett  Firth,  percussion 


BEETHOVEN 


KLUGHARDT 


BRAHMS 


Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  oboe,  clarinet, 
bassoon,  and  horn.  Opus  16 

Grave — Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 

Andante  cantabile 

Rondo.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Messrs.  KALISH,  GENOVESE,  WRIGHT,  SVOBODA, 
and  KAVALOVSKI 

Schilflieder  ("Songs  of  the  Reeds"),  Five  Fantasy  Pieces 
for  piano,  oboe,  and  viola,  Opus  28 

Slow,  dreamy 
Passionately  excited 
Tender,  with  calm  movement 
Fiery 
Very  calm 

Messrs.  KALISH,  GENOVESE,  and  FINE 

INTERMISSION 

Sextet  in  G  for  two  violins,  two  violas, 
and  two  cellos,  Opus  36 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Scherzo:  Allegro  non  troppo; 

Presto  giocoso;  Tempo  I 
Poco  Adagio 
Poco  Allegro 

Mr.  LOWE  and  Ms.  PARK,  Messrs.  FINE  and 
BARNES,  Mr.  ESKIN  and  Ms.  BABCOCK 


Baldwin  piano  Nonesuch,  DG,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 

This  concert  is  funded  in  part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  by  the 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  and  horn,  Opus  16 

During  Beethoven's  first  years  in  Vienna  he  wrote  several  chamber  works  involving  wind 
instruments,  not  all  of  which  have  survived  complete.  After  about  1800  his  chamber 
music  output  was  restricted  to  ensembles  of  stringed  instruments,  with  or  without  piano. 
One  of  the  most  successful  of  his  early  chamber  pieces  is  the  Opus  16  quintet  for  piano  and 
winds,  in  which  the  choice  of  instruments,  key,  and  arrangement  of  movements  all  point 
to  Beethoven's  inspiration  in  Mozart's  masterful  quintet  for  the  same  forces  (K.452). 
Certain  elements  of  Mozart's  ground  plan  may  be  discerned,  but  with  a  composer  of 
Beethoven's  imagination  the  influence  of  an  older  composer  always  takes  the  form  of  a  call 
to  new  creation,  not  plagiarism. 

The  quintet  seems  to  have  been  composed  in  late  1796  or  early  1797  and  achieved  its 
first  performance  as  one  of  two  Beethoven  works  included  in  a  concert  presented  by  the 
violinist  Schuppanzigh  on  April  6,  1797.  (A  special  performance  of  the  quintet  took  place 
some  years  after  its  composition,  apparently  in  the  home  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  on  the  same    j 
evening  that  the  newly  composed  Eroica  Symphony  had  its  first  semi-public  hearing.)  The 
piano  part,  no  doubt  created  for  Beethoven's  own  use,  is  brilliant  and  elaborate,  even  to 
including  concerto-like  cadenzas;  the  fact  that  the  clarinet  tends  to  lead  the  winds 
virtually  throughout  has  prompted  the  suggestion  that  Beethoven  may  have  planned  the 
work  for  Joseph  Beer,  the  earliest  important  clarinet  virtuoso,  for  whom  it  is  believed  that 
Beethoven  also  wrote  his  trio,  Opus  1 1,  for  piano,  clarinet,  and  cello  the  following  year. 


August  Klughardt 

Schilflieder  ("Songs  of  the  Reeds"),  Five  Fantasy  Pieces  for  piano,  oboe, 
and  viola,  Opus  28 

August  Klughardt  (1847-1902)  is  one  of  many  now  nearly  forgotten  masters  of  the 
nineteenth  century  whose  lives  provide  the  anonymous  background  for  the  careers  of  Liszt, 
Brahms,  or  any  of  the  other  masters  whose  music  still  fills  our  concerts.  Klughardt  studied 
in  Dresden  and  spent  most  of  his  life  as  a  musical  director  in  one  theater  or  another — 
Posen,  Neustrelitz,  Liibeck,  and  then  to  Weimar,  where  he  was  friendly  with  Liszt.  After  a 
few  years  in  Weimar  he  returned  to  Neustrelitz;  finally,  in  1882,  he  became  the  Court 
Kapellmeister  in  Dessau.  As  a  theater  conductor,  it  is  only  natural  that  Klughardt  would 
write  operas;  these  were  attempts  to  bring  Wagnerian  techniques  into  a  traditional  number 
opera  (Klughardt  had  met  Wagner  at  the  premiere  of  Liszt's  oratorio  Christus  in  1873  and 
later  dedicated  his  symphony  Lenore  to  him).  He  enjoyed  greater  success  with  his 
concertos  for  cello  (1894)  and  violin  (1895).  His  oratorios,  including  Judith  and  The 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  were  regarded  at  the  turn  of  the  century  as  classics.  The  Joachim 
Quartet  played  some  of  his  chamber  works.  But  there  are  few  people  alive  who  have  heard 
any  of  this  music. 

It  is  ironic  that  this  worthy  but  long-forgotten  composer  should  be  remembered  today 
largely  on  the  strength  of  a  single  chamber  work,  and  even  that  has  perhaps  been 
remembered  more  for  its  unusual  scoring — oboe,  viola,  and  piano — than  for  any  other 
reason.  Between  Mozart's  time  and  today  there  are  few  works  for  this  combination — small 
examples  by  Schumann,  Bruch,  and  Hindemith  come  to  mind,  as  well  as  the  Two 
Rhapsodies  of  the  Bostonian  (and  former  associate  concertmaster  of  the  BSO)  Charles 
Martin  Loeffler.  Klughardt's  Schilflieder  ("Songs  of  the  Reeds")  was  composed  during  his 
stay  in  Weimar  and  was  published  in  1873. 

Klughardt's  piece  fascinates  not  only  for  its  special  sonority  and  for  the  elaborate  piano 
part  (possibly  a  reflection  of  the  work's  dedication  to  Liszt),  but  especially  for  its  poetic 


conception.  The  composition  is  based  on  a  series  of  poems  by  Nikolaus  Lenau,  the  poet  of 
poignant  expressions  of  autumnal  despair  best-known  to  music  lovers  for  having  written 
the  dramatic  fragment  that  inspired  Richard  Strauss's  Don  Juan.   But  the  Schilflieder  are 
neither  songs  with  chamber  accompaniment  nor  generalized  "tone-poems"  inspired  by  the 
essential  mood  of  each  text.  Rather  they  are  "settings"  of  the  poems  for  instruments 
alone — literally  "songs  without  words."  One  of  the  poems  in  particular,  "Auf  geheimen 
Waldespfade"  (No.  3),  has  attracted  the  attention  of  such  composers  as  Alban  Berg  (in  his 
Seven  Early  Songs)  and  the  American  Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes.  Klughardt  has  written 
Lenau's  texts  into  the  score,  but  simply,  it  appears,  to  draw  the  performers'  attention  to  the 
evocative  source  of  his  inspiration.  For  that  reason,  although  they  are  not  actually  heard 
in  the  performance,  the  texts  are  given  here  (in  English  translation)  to  help  trace  the 
affective  arch  of  the  work,  from  the  weary  calm  of  the  opening  through  a  mournful  sadness 
to  a  frenzied  outburst,  finally  sinking  back  to  a  welcome  repose. 

1 

Yonder  the  sun  departs  and  the  weary  day  falls  to  slumber;  here  the  willows 

hang  down  into  the  pond,  so  silent,  so  deep. 
And  I  must  shun  my  beloved:  well  forth,  o  tear!  Sadly  the  willows  murmur  here 

and  the  reed  trembles  in  the  wind. 
In  my  silent,  deep  sorrow  you  shine,  o  far  places!  Bright  and  mild,  as  here, 

through  the  rushes  and  the  willows,  shines  the  image  of  the  evening  star. 


It  becomes  overcast,  the  clouds  drive  on  and  the  rain  breaks  forth  and  the 

loud  winds  moan:  "Pond,  where  is  your  starry  light?" 
They  seek  the  extinguished  gleam  deep  in  the  troubled  lake.  Your  love  never 

smiles  down  on  my  deep  woe! 


By  a  secret  forest  path  I  like  to  steal  at  dusk  to  the  deserted  bank  of  reeds, 

maiden,  and  think  of  you. 
When  the  bushes  grow  dark,  the  reeds  rustle  mysteriously,  and  there  is  such 

lamenting  and  whispering  that  I  have  to  weep,  weep. 
And  I  think  I  hear,  softly  blowing,  the  sound  of  your  voice,  and  your  sweet 

song  sinking  in  the  pond. 


Sunset;  black  clouds  pass  by,  o,  how  oppressively  and  fearfully  all  the  winds  flee! 
Through  the  wild  sky  pale  lightning  bolts  hunt;  their  transitory  image  wanders 

through  the  pond. 
How  weather-clear  I  think  I  see  you  and  your  long  hair  blowing  free  in  the  storm! 


On  the  pond,  motionless,  the  moon's  fair  splendor  rests,  weaving  her  pale 

roses  amid  the  reeds'  green  garland. 
Deer  wander  there  on  the  hill,  look  up  into  the  night;  often  the  waterfowl 

stir  dreamily  deep  in  the  reeds. 
Weeping,  I  must  drop  my  gaze;  through  my  inmost  soul  goes  a  sweet  thought  of 

you,  like  a  silent  nocturnal  prayer! 

— English  translations  by  S.L. 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Sextet  in  G  for  two  violins,  two  violas,  and  two  cellos,  Opus  36 

The  favorable  reception  given  his  B-flat  sextet,  Opus  18,  emboldened  Brahms  to  compose 
another  work  for  the  same  medium.  He  composed  it  in  1864  and  1865,  apparently  in  the 
strictest  privacy;  no  surviving  letters  to  friends  or  confidantes  discuss  its  progress.  But 
there  is  one  musical  reference  to  Agathe  von  Siebold,  a  Gottingen  professor's  daughter 
with  whom  Brahms  fell  in  love  in  the  summer  of  1858.  Agathe  inspired  a  number  of 
deeply  felt  compositions,  including  three  sets  of  Lieder  in  folksong  style.  Their  relationship 
had  ended  by  the  time  he  composed  the  G  major  sextet  but  it  is  recalled  in  the  first 
movement,  where  Brahms  "writes"  Agathe's  name  in  musical  pitches  (omitting  the  "t"  and 
using  B-natural  for  "h,"  according  to  German  terminology);  it  was  by  no  means  the  first 
time  that  Brahms  had  turned  her  name  to  musical  notation — a  trick  he  surely  learned  from 
Schumann.  The  melodic  figure  A-G-A-H-E  appears  three  times  in  a  row  in  the  first  violin 
in  the  second  theme  group  o{  the  first  movement.  Its  prominent  position  and  its  urgent 
repetition  might  suggest  all  sorts  of  interpretations  to  romantic  listeners  (sigh  of  despair? 
an  abrupt  farewell?  a  plea  to  return?),  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  Brahms  intended  this 
or  any  other  message. 

The  earlier  sextet  was  relatively  dense  in  texture;  in  between  the  two  Brahms  had 
composed,  among  other  things,  the  F  minor  quintet  originally  planned  for  strings,  then 
rewritten  for  two  pianos,  and  finally  put  into  its  definitive  form  for  piano  and  string 
quartet.  This  had  been  positively  symphonic  in  its  aspirations  and  seriousness  of  purpose. 
The  G  major  sextet  is,  by  comparison,  a  lyrical  reaction.  Though  no  less  elaborate  in  its 
thematic  working-out,  it  has  an  ethereally  songful  character  that  makes  it  one  of  the  most 
lovable  works  of  a  composer  to  whom  that  adjective  is  rarely  applied. 

Over  a  murmur  in  the  first  viola  and  sustained  notes  in  the  other  upper  strings,  the  first 
violin  offers  a  broad  melody  whose  first  four  notes  consist  of  a  rising  fifth,  a  semitone  step 
outward,  and  another  rising  fifth.  Much  of  the  thematic  material  in  all  four  movements 
can  be  traced  from  this  figure:  pairs  of  fifths  (or  their  inversion,  fourths)  separated  by  a 
step.  The  second  thematic  group  begins  with  a  leisurely,  songful  waltz  melody,  but  it  builds 
passionately  to  its  climax  in  the  A-G-A-H-E  motif.  The  development  is  a  contrapuntal 
tour  de  force,  with  the  opening  theme  (violin  1,  later  cello  1)  imitated  in  inversion  (viola 
1,  later  cello  2).  Eventually  Brahms  reaches  the  distant  key  of  C-sharp  minor,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  development  takes  place  before  an  extended  series  of  elaborate  sequences 
drives  the  material  around  to  the  tonic  and  the  recapitulation. 

The  second  movement  is  a  scherzo,  not  in  the  standard  triple  meter,  but  in  a  moderately 
paced  2/4,  lightly  scored  (Donald  Francis  Tovey  regards  its  character  as  "elfin").  The  Trio 
is  strikingly  contrasted,  with  3/4  meter  and  a  Presto  giocoso  tempo  marking.  Following  the 
slow  movement  (a  set  of  variations  in  E  minor),  the  finale  is  turbulent  in  motion,  blending 
elements  of  rondo  and  sonata  form,  and  providing  a  rare  example  in  Brahms  of  a  beginning 
that  is  not  firmly  in  the  home  key  but,  rather,  is  on  the  way  there  from  somewhere  else. 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  violin,  viola, 
and  cello,  K.493 

Allegro 

Larghetto 

Allegretto 

Messrs.  KALISH,  LOWE,  FINE,  and  ESKIN 

Trio  for  violin,  cello,  and  piano  (1954) 

(in  two  movements,  played  without  pause) 
Messrs.  LOWE,  ESKIN,  and  KALISH 

INTERMISSION 

Divertimento  in  G  for  flute,  violin,  and  cello, 
Hob.  IV:7  (Opus  100,  No.  2) 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro 

Ms.  BUYSE,  Mr.  LOWE,  and  Mr.  ESKIN 

L'Histoire  du  soldat  (The  Soldier's  Tale), 
Concert  suite 

The  Soldier's  March 

The  Soldier's  Violin 

Royal  March 

The  Little  Concert 

Three  Dances:  Tango,  Waltz,  Ragtime 

The  Devil's  Dance 

Chorale 

The  Devil's  Triumphal  March 

Baldwin  piano  Nonesuch,  DG,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 

This  concert  is  funded  in  part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  by  the  Massachusetts 
Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  K.493 


Mozart  virtually  created  the  genre  of  the  piano  quartet  with  his  two  contributions  to  the 
medium,  K.478  in  G  minor  and  K.493  in  E-flat  major.  The  first  one,  completed  on 
October  16,  1785,  had  been  written  in  response  to  a  commission  for  three  works  from  the 
publisher  Franz  Anton  Hoffmeister.  But  that  work  had  not  sold  well  (apparently  it  was  too 
difficult  for  the  amateur  musicians  who  comprised  the  largest  part  of  the  buying  public), 
and  Hofftneister  decided  to  cancel  the  contract  rather  than  waste  money  publishing  more 
works  that  wouldn't  sell.  Still,  Mozart  did  write  another  piano  quartet,  about  nine  months 
later-his  first  piece  to  be  completed  after  his  extended  labor  on  the  score  of  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro-,  but  the  second  quartet  was,  in  the  end,  published  by  Hoffmeister's  rival  Artaria. 

Although  Mozart's  piano  quartets  are  the  earliest  to  remain  in  the  repertoire,  Mozart  did 
have  a  model  for  the  E-flat  work  in  the  form  of  a  set  of  "Quatuors"  by  Johann  Schobert 
(d.1767),  whose  Opus  VII  included  a  piano  quartet  in  E-flat  that  has  striking  harmonic 
parallels  with  Mozart's  opening  and  which  apparently  served  as  a  catalyst  for  Mozart's 
imagination.  But  of  course  K.493,  despite  a  modest  bow  to  an  older  composer,  is  pure 
Mozart  throughout,  the  mature  Mozart  who  had  just  demonstrated  his  powers  as  the 
greatest  master  of  comic  theatrical  timing  who  ever  lived.  The  E-flat  quartet  does  not 
contain  the  rich  emotional  depths  of  the  earlier  quartet  (depths  that  Mozart  invariably 
plumbs  when  composing  in  the  key  of  G  minor)  and  for  that  reason  is  less  frequently 
heard;  yet  it  is  serene  and  witty,  with  the  piano  serving  to  lead  the  dialogue  in 
contradistinction  to  the  strings.  The  slow  movement  is  lavish  in  its  lyricism,  while  the 
finale  is  filled  with  jesting  repartee  led  again  by  the  piano,  with  conversational 
crosscurrents  that  draw  a  smile  for  their  epigrammatic  wit. 


Leon  Kirchner 

Trio  for  violin,  cello,  and  piano 


Like  so  many  important  chamber  works  of  our  century,  Leon  Kirchner's  piano  trio  owes  its 
existence  to  a  commission  from  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Foundation.  It  was 
composed  in  1954  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Coleman  Chamber  Series  of  Pasadena, 
California;  the  work  was  first  performed  in  Pasadena  on  November  30,  1954.  At  the  time 
of  composition,  Kirchner  was  himself  one  of  the  brightest  young  composers  in  southern 
California.  Though  Brooklyn-born,  he  had  grown  up  in  Los  Angeles  from  the  age  of  nine, 
and  studied  there  with  Schoenberg  at  UCLA  and  later  with  Bloch  at  Berkeley.  His  early 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players'  1992-93  season  will  include  such  major 
chamber  music  works  as  Brahms's  String  Sextet  in  B-flat,  Opus  18;  Messiaen's  Quartet 
for  the  End  of  Time,  for  clarinet,  violin,  cello,  and  piano;  and  Schubert's  Trio  in  B-flat 
for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  D.898,  as  well  as  smaller  ensemble  works  by  such 
twentieth-century  masters  as  Boulez  and  Martinu,  and  trios  by  Mozart  and  Haydn. 
Complete  programs  will  be  announced  this  spring. 


chamber  music  works-including  the  Duo  for  violin  and  piano  ( 1947),  Piano  Sonata 
(1948),  String  Quartet  No.  1  (1949),  and  Sonata  concertante  for  violin  and  piano  (1952)- 
were  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 

Kirchner  writes  his  chamber  music,  for  the  most  part,  for  traditional  ensembles  that  have 
a  long  history  in  the  classical  tradition,  a  history  involving  abstract  formal  structures  and 
an  avoidance,  in  general,  of  programmatic  elements.  While  his  chamber  music  does  not 
tell  stories,  it  always  tends  toward  the  dramatic,  bursting  the  normal  confines  of  chamber 
music  genres  and  mixing  tempi  and  characters  from  moment  to  moment.  The  Trio,  like 
the  later  Music  for  Twelve  (1985,  composed  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  centennial),  consists  of  two  movements, 
linked  together.  In  the  Trio,  the  two  movements  may  be  regarded  in  general  as  following  a 
fast-slow  pattern  (these  are  connected  by  a  single  pivot  chord,  which  ends  the  first 
movement  and  begins  the  second);  yet  the  changing  character  of  the  expressive  material 
and  its  sense  of  constant  movement  makes  generalization  difficult.  The  slow  portions  of 
both  movements  emphasize  the  key  of  A  minor,  linking  the  two  sections  through  musical 
intertwining.  Though  the  main  tempo  of  the  last  movement  is  slow,  the  long  notes 
become  subdivided  with  ornamental  and  color istic  outbursts  that  end  the  work  with  a 
great  rush  of  event  that  is  both  effective  and  satisfying. 

Joseph  Haydn 

Divertimento  in  G  for  flute,  violin,  and  cello,  Opus  100,  No.  2  (Hob.  IV:7) 

Haydn  did  not,  as  a  rule,  rearrange  his  works  from  one  medium  to  another  the  way  that  J.S. 
Bach,  for  example,  did  with  great  frequency.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule, 
though,  one  of  them  being  his  comic  opera  based  on  a  work  of  the  great  Venetian  comic 
dramatist  Carlo  Goldoni,  11  mondo  deUa  hina  of  1777,  which  he  turned  to  again  and  again 
to  provide  source  material  for  a  symphony,  a  Mass(!),  and  a  set  of  instrumental  trios.  The 
opera's  overture  formed  the  basis  of  Symphony  No.  63;  a  beautiful  and  lyric  aria  became 
the  Benedictus  of  the  Missa  CeUensis.  And  in  1 784  he  produced  a  set  of  six  trios  for  flute 
(or  violin),  violin,  and  cello  which  he  sent  off  at  the  end  of  May  to  an  English  admirer,  the 
publisher  William  Forster,  as  part  of  a  series  of  his  pieces  that  Forster  was  to  bring  out  in 
London.  The  music  arrived  in  the  English  capital  by  July,  and  Forster  duly  engraved  and 
issued  them  as  Opus  38  (later  on  a  Parisian  publisher  brought  them  out  as  Opus  100, 
thereby  contributing  to  the  endless  confusion  of  identifying  Haydn's  works;  Haydn  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  choice  of  either  number).  Most  of  these  trios  use  material  from  11 
mondo  deUa  tuna  in  at  least  one  movement.  The  second  work  of  the  set  of  six,  in  G  major, 
opens  with  an  Allegro  based  on  Flaminia's  aria  "Se  la  mia  Stella.'1  The  remaining  two 
movements  seem  to  have  been  originally  composed  for  Forster's  publishing  project.  In  any 
case,  the  trios  are  delightful  miniatures,  and  the  entire  set  enjoyed  a  widespread  and  fully 
deserved  popularity. 


Igor  Stravinsky 

L'Histoire  du  soldat,  Concert  suite 


During  the  first  World  War,  Stravinsky  was  living  in  Switzerland,  cut  off  from  his  family 
estates  by  revolution  in  Russia  and  from  performance  royalties  of  his  notorious  and  popular 
ballet  scores  by  the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  Ballets  Russes  functioning  in  wartime. 
The  idea  occurred  to  him  of  creating  a  small-scale  theatrical  production  that  could  tour  on 
a  shoestring  and  perform  almost  anywhere.  He  chose  a  plot  line  adapted  from  a  story  by 
Afanasiev  involving  encounters  between  the  Devil  and  a  nameless  soldier,  an  Everyman. 
The  story  was  worked  out  with  a  Swiss  writer,  OF.  Ramuz,  into  an  hour-long  theater  piece 
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involving  a  narrator,  a  pair  of  actors,  and  a  dancer,  accompanied  by  an  ensemble  of  seven 
instruments,  divided  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  one  high  and  one  low  instrument  from  each 
family:  clarinet  and  bassoon,  cornet  a  piston  and  trombone,  violin  and  double  bass,  plus  a 
percussionist  playing  high  and  low  pitched  side  drums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
and  triangle. 

The  first  performance  took  place  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  on  September  28,  1918.  The 
evening  was  a  success,  but  the  work  could  not  be  repeated  when  the  great  worldwide  1918 
influenza  epidemic  closed  the  theaters.  Stravinsky  quickly  adapted  the  music  as  a  concert 
suite  which  was  first  performed  under  Ernest  Ansermet  in  London  on  July  20,  1920, 
retaining  most  of  the  larger  musical  numbers;  it  is  through  performances  of  the  suite  that 
Stravinsky's  work  is  most  often  heard. 

Though  derived  from  Russian  stories,  the  plot  of  L'Histoire  du  soldat  {The  Soldier's  Tale) 
was  adapted  into  a  wider  cultural  framework  with  some  reflection  of  the  traditional  Faust 
stories.  The  Devil  is  a  master  of  disguises  who  is  willing  to  employ  any  trick  to  obtain  the 
soldier's  violin  (which  symbolizes  his  soul).  He  buys  it  in  return  for  a  magic  book  that 
foretells  the  future,  but  the  soldier  soon  becomes  disillusioned  with  the  wealth  he  can 
acquire  through  his  knowledge  and  tries  to  get  the  fiddle  back.  In  one  encounter  he  plays 
cards  with  the  Devil,  and  plies  him  with  wine  until  finally  the  Devil  falls  unconscious  and 
he  is  able  to  make  off  with  the  instrument.  He  uses  it  to  cure  an  invalid  princess,  who 
dances  to  his  music  and  falls  into  his  arms.  When  the  Devil  attempts  to  seize  him  again, 
he  plays  wild  music  on  the  fiddle,  forcing  the  devil  into  contortions  and  driving  him  away 
from  the  kingdom.  Only  after  he  has  been  married  to  the  princess  for  several  years  and  she 
urges  him  to  take  her  to  visit  his  old  home  does  the  Devil  get  his  due;  as  soon  as  the  soldier 
crosses  the  border,  the  Devil  gets  control  of  the  violin  and  marches  the  soldier  away 
triumphantly. 

Stravinsky  himself  commented  that  L'Histoire  has  a  characteristic  "sound"-"the  scrape  of 
the  violin  and  the  punctuation  of  the  drums,"  the  former  representing  the  Soldier's  soul 
and  the  latter  the  diablerie.  The  concert  suite  contains  those  passages  of  the  score  that  are 
the  most  musically  self-sufficient;  at  the  same  time  they  summarize  the  action  of  the 
story-the  soldier's  march  homeward,  his  violin,  his  arrival  at  the  palace,  the  dances  (all  in 
popular  styles  of  tango,  waltz,  and  ragtime)  of  the  princess,  the  temporary  driving  out  of 
the  Devil,  and  the  Devil's  final  triumph. 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 
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